
Sault Tribe members rally in support of Idle No More 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Anishinaabeg from both sides of the St. Marys River rallied in down- 
town Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on Dec. 27. Batchewana First Nation Chief 
Dean Sayers, right, speaks on the what the movement means for all the 
First Nations peoples. At press time, 10,000 individuals stood in solidar- 
ity outside Prime Minister Harper’s office in Ottawa, refusing to enter, 
after Harper ignored their invitation to meet with them the morning of 
Jan. 11, according to Sayers. 


By Rick Smith 

Four women in Saskatchewan 
sparked a grassroots movement of 
demonstrations, flash mobs, circle 
dances and other functions begin- 
ning last November in support of 
the sovereign rights of American 
Indian governments of Canada, 
commonly called the First 
Nations. Aided by modern elec- 
tronic communications gadgetry 
and networks, the Idle No More 
movement formed on Dec. 10 
and soon engulfed the rest of the 
country, spilled into the United 
States and Central America, 
jumped to the European, African, 
Asian and Austrailian continents 
as well as the isolated country of 
New Zealand. And the movement 
continues to gain momentum. 

The phenomenon is a response 
to what Idle No More advocates 
describe as, essentially, the 
appearance of the Canadian fed- 
eral government having severed 
diplomatic ties with the First 
Nations while several legislative 
bills that contradict treaty rights 


are under consideration. 

The movement hit the cold, 
darkened streets of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on the evening 
of Dec. 27 through Sault Tribe 
members who took up the cause, 
joined by folks from the Bay 
Mills Indian Community in addi- 
tion to the Garden River Indian 
Reservation and Batchewana First 
Nation, both of Ontario. 

About 70 to 80 people gath- 
ered in the Sault Tribe Cultural 
Learning Center and Library 
in downtown Sault Ste. Marie 
before filing outside to brandish 
signs, staffs and flags while oth- 
ers sang and danced in accom- 
paniment to hand drums in front 
of the Sault Tribe administration 
buildings. 

According to the organization’s 
blog at idlenomorel.blogspot. 
com, Idle No More began with 
four women, Sylvia Me Adam, 
Jess Gordon, Nina Wilson and 
Sheelah McLean, began raising 
awareness about Bill C 45 at 
events in Saskatoon, Regina and 


Prince Albert. An omnibus budget 
bill, C 45 passed the Canadian 
Senate by a vote of 50-27 on Dec. 
5 . The bill includes proposals sig- 


nificantly changing laws protect- 
ing Canadian tribal sovereignty in 
decisions on tribal land manage- 
ment, waterways, environment 


fishery and the Indian Act, all 
without any consultation with 
Indian Country on the matters. 

Don MacKenzie, director 
of Intergovernmental Affairs 
with the Mi’kmaq Confederacy 
of Prince Edward Island, told 
the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation that the changes “go 
to the heart of aboriginal and 
treaty rights” and that the govern- 
ment is, essentially, trying to ram 
it through into law without hear- 
ing from the First Nations. The 
C 45 bill is one of several current 
and coming bills seen as threats 
to tribal sovereignty in Canada. 

In addition to the Idle No More 
movement, Chief Theresa Spence 
of the Attawapiskat First Nation 
in northern Ontario continues a 
fast she started on Dec. 11. She 
vowed no end to her fast until 
either Prime Minister Stephen 
Harper agrees to meet with her 
and the leaders of other First 
Nations for discussions or until 
she dies. 

See “Idle No More ” page 17 


Board approves market adjustments for underpaid 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors approved the alloca- 
tion of the 3 percent grid adjust- 
ment budget at its last meeting of 
the year on Dec. 18. Sault Tribe 
employees underpaid for then- 
positions will get a market-based 
adjustment to the starting level of 
their salary range, effective Jan. 1. 

In 2011 , Sault Tribe Human 
Resources introduced a new 
market-based compensation 
system to tribal governmental, 
casino and enterprise opera- 
tions. Human Resource Manager 
Jennifer Mitchell, along with 
Compensation Specialist Brenda 
Kwiatkowski, said they want to 
thank the tribal board of directors 
for “being receptive to and mov- 
ing forward with this process.” 

Mitchell added, “We would 
also like to thank executive 
management for their input and 


guidance and Tribal employees 
for their patience during this pro- 
cess.” 

Human Resources introduced 
the new system to tribal employ- 
ees, informing them of their new 
salary ranges based on national 
surveys, going from a minimum 
compensation for their position 
to a maximum for that position, 
according to Mitchell. 

The ultimate goal of the new 
system is to get employees up to 
the midpoint of their range. But 
at the time of the switchover from 
the old system to the updated 
market-based system, it was found 
that many team members were 
being compensated below the 
minimum rate of pay for their line 
of work. 

On Dec. 18, the board voted 
to use the allocated monies to 
get all team members up to their 


minimum with a resolution that, 
in part, states, “. . .the distribu- 
tion of the grid adjustments in FY 
2013 will occur in such a manner 
as to bring team members identi- 
fied as being compensated below 
the minimum rate of pay for the 
position that they occupy up to the 
minimum rate of pay for the posi- 
tion and these adjustments will 
be effective for the pay period 
including Jan. 1, 2013.” 

According to Mitchell, the 
range starts with “entry level” 
compensation. Mid-range is 
achieving “proficiency with 
acceptable job performance.” 
Maximum level for a position 
is what one would be paid as an 
“expert” in that job. 

A national survey of tribal gov- 
ernment operations was used for 
tribal government while a national 
survey of the same types of enter- 


prises and sales levels was used 
for tribal enterprises. A national 
survey was also conducted of 
Indian Gaming operations. The 
market data system that the tribe 
chose not only collects market 
data, but also has the ability to 
use a cost of living model that 
allows us to “compare apples with 
apples” Mitchell said. 

As part of getting the market- 
based compensation system in 
place, supervisors and manag- 
ers were asked to rewrite all job 
descriptions, more than 700 in all, 
to a standard format provided by 
Human Resources. All this led to 
the end of phase one, according to 
Mitchell. 

Mitchell added that the “ulti- 
mate goal” is to employ as many 
tribal members as possible at the 
proper wage for their work. And, 
over time, market changes will 


make changes to the minimum to 
maximum ranges for jobs. 

Now, said Mitchell, the tribe 
is in the second phase of the pro- 
cess — developing how to move 
through the compensation range 
using performance, cost of living, 
or a combination of both. A plan 
will be developed and reviewed 
with the tribe’s board of directors 
in the near future, she added. 

Kwiatkowski added that the 
process is about more than just 
compensation, it’s about the 
many pieces adding up to “total 
rewards.” Benefits, time off, work 
environment, culture and employ- 
ee recognition are some of those 
pieces. 

“Value in the workplace — 
non-monetary things you can do 
to make people happy with their 
job is key to a successful com- 
pany” said Kwiatkowski. 
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Human resource director sought 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians has an opening 
for its Human Resource Director. 
This position is primarily located 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
travel throughout the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula. Sault Ste. Marie 
is a town of approximately 18,000 
located in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, and boasts some of the 
country’s best snowmobiling and 
skiing in the winter, and fishing 
and boating in the summer. With a 
four year University, the commu- 
nity offers plenty of extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and is an outstand- 
ing location to raise children. 

Position summary: Under the 
general policy level oversight 
of the tribal board of directors 
with operational supervision pro- 
vided by the membership/intemal 


services executive director, per- 
forms a wide range of difficult to 
complex human resource (HR) 
administrative functions including 
oversight and direction of the HR 
Division. Exercises considerable 
independent judgment. Requires 
diverse, advanced knowledge and 
extensive experience related to 
HR management, governmental 
administration, gaming and eco- 
nomic development and manage- 
ment. Provides leadership and 
advice in the area of staffing, HR 
development, compensation, team 
member safety and health issues 
and employee relations. 

Qualifications: Native 
American Preferred. A bachelor’s 
degree in human resources and 
at least seven years of executive 
level HR management experience 


required. Preferred qualifica- 
tions include a master’s degree 
in business or public administra- 
tion, labor, industrial relations or 
human resources or a related field 
and at least five years of execu- 
tive level management experience. 
Senior professional in human 
resources and/or tribal human 
resource professional certification 
desired. Upon hire, must work 
towards and obtain both certifica- 
tions. 

Salary is negotiable and will be 
commensurate with education and 
experience. For more information, 
please contact Sault Tribe Human 
Resources toll free at (866) 635- 
7032 or the Tribal Chairperson’s 
office toll free at (800) 793-0660 
or apply online at www.saulttribe. 
com. 
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Claims Must Be Filed By March 1, 2013 
In $3.4 Billion Indian Trust Settlement 


What is This About? 

The Cobell v. Salazar Settlement is approved. The Settlement resolves a class action lawsuit 
that claims that the federal government violated its duties by mismanaging trust accounts and 
individual Indian trust lands. Payments to the Historical Accounting Class are underway. 
The process of considering claims for the Trust Administration Class is ongoing. 

The final deadline if you need to file a claim form for the Trust Administration Class is 
March 1, 2013. 

Am I Included? 

The Trust Administration Class includes: 

• Anyone alive on September 30, 2009, who: 

° Had an IIM account recorded in currently available electronic data in federal 
government systems anytime from approximately 1985 to September 30, 2009, or 
° Can demonstrate ownership in trust land or land in restricted status as of September 
30, 2009. 

• The estate (or heirs) of any deceased landowner or IIM account holder whose account 
was open or whose trust assets had been in probate according to the federal government’s 
records as of September 30, 2009. 

Do I Need to File a Claim Form? 

You must file a claim form if you believe you are a member of the Trust Administration Class 
and you have not : 

• Received IIM account statements at your current address anytime between January 1, 
1985 and September 30, 2009 and continue to receive statements; or 

• Received a payment as a member of the Historical Accounting Class. If you did, you 
will receive a second payment automatically as a member of the Trust Administration 
Class; or 

• Filed a claim form already using your current address. If you have, the Claims 
Administrator will contact you. 

You must fill out a claim form and mail it to Indian Trust Settlement, P.O. Box 9577, Dublin, 
OH 43017-4877, postmarked by March 1, 2013 in order to receive a payment. 

How Much Money Can I Get? 

Members of the Trust Administration Class will likely receive at least $800 or more. The 
actual amount will depend on the number of claims and the costs of administration. 


For a claim form or to update your contact information: 

Call Toll-Free: 1-800-961-6109 or Visit: www.lndianTrust.com 
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See Sault Tribe’s official website for 
news, information and jobs! 


Elders checks 
mailed Jan 4. 

Tribal elders checks were 
issued by the Sault Tribe Accoun- 
ting Department on Friday, Jan. 

4. The checks are for $553, of 
which $536 is nontaxable and $17 
taxable. The $17 could be taxable 
on an individual basis, so please 
consult your accountants and tax 
return preparers to be sure. 

Any questions regarding the 
checks can be made to the Sault 
Tribe Accounting Department, 
(906) 635-6050. 

Inland Committee 
opening 

The Sault Tribe Inland 
Conservation Committee has 
one vacant seat. Interested tribal 
members should submit one letter 
of intent and three letters of rec- 
ommendation from tribal mem- 
bers to Tara Benoit, 523 Ashmun 
St., Sault Ste. Marie. Please con- 
tact Tara at 635-6050 or tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 

Beware of Cobell 
settlement scams 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Scams have arisen due to the 
recent authorization of Cobell 
v. Salazar Settlement payments. 
This class action lawsuit claimed 
the federal government violated 
its duties by mismanaging trust 
accounts and individual Indian 
trust lands. Payments, approved 
in December, are underway. 

Most of those affected by the 
settlement are members of feder- 
ally recognized tribes west of 
the Mississippi River. Although 
possible, it is extremely unlikely 
a Sault Tribe member is a benefi- 
ciary. This settlement pertains 
not to tribes but to individual 
landowners for whom the fed- 
eral government had a trust asset 
account, called an individual 
Indian money account. These 
accounts primarily contain money 
collected by the federal govern- 
ment from farming and grazing 
leases, timber sales, mining, oil 
and gas production, and other 
activities on trust land. 

Scams have arisen over the 
settlement. Please do not respond 
to any letters, flyers, emails or 
phone calls to your home asking 
you to provide information for 
the settlement. These are scams to 
get your personal information and 
perhaps your bank account num- 
ber or Social Security number. 

However, if you believe that 
you may be part of this settle- 
ment or want more information, 
please contact the Indian Trust 
Settlement toll-free at (800) 961- 
6109, or email Info@IndianTrust. 
com. 
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Sault Tribe Unit I elders’ 
annual pancake supper is sched- 
uled at Nokomis-Mishomis Place 
at 2076 Shunk Road in the Sault 
on Tuesday, Feb. 12, from 4:30 
to 6:30 p.m., offering pancakes, 
sausage, eggs and beverages. The 
cost is $6 for adults, $4 for kids 
ages 5-12 and children under 5 
are free. 


Pancake supper 
slated for Feb. 12 


Membership liaisons on board 


Three membership liaisons, 
all Sault Tribe members, have 
been hired to work with the 
chairperson’s office on member- 
ship issues and concerns. The 


job is complex, requiring knowl- 
edge of not only the tribe and 
its practices , but a great deal of 
administrative experience, the 
ability to work with data, and 


reporting, and to organize spe- 
cial projects and events. They 
will also respond to and follow 
up on membership issues to 
ensure they are resolved. 


Culture Dept, 
moves next door 

The Sault Tribe Culture 
Department relocated from its 
perch in Sault downtown admin- 
istration building to the place next 
door. Staff offices are behind the 
community learning center and 
across the hallway from the River 
of History Museum. Tribal mem- 
bers who want to meet with staff 
for personal reasons will have 
better access and privacy. 

Phone numbers and email 
addresses remain the same, the 
address is now 531 Ashmun. 


Soo Jr. Lakers 

ST. IGNACE - The Soo 
Jr. Lakers (Woolever Blades) 
defeated the Kensington Valley 
Rebels 2-1 in overtime during the 
championship game at the Bridge 
Brawl Tournament in St. Ignace. 
The two teams battled during a 5- 
minute overtime period and had 
to settle the score in a three-play- 
er shootout. The Laker’s goal- 
tender, Trevor Renard, stopped 
all three Kensington shooters 
while the Laker’s Dalton Graham 
scored on his shootout attempt 
for the game winning goal. Tyler 
Dunbar scored the lone goal dur- 
ing regulation for the Lakers. 

The Lakers defeated the 
Lansing Spartans 6- 1 during the 
semifinal game. Renard was the 
winning goaltender. The Lakers 
were lead by goals from Dunbar, 
Alec Armstrong, Elijah Clow, 
Kevin Smith, Jack Swan and 
Nick Gerrie. 

During round robin play, the 
Lakers defeated the Northern 
Avalanche 15-2. Logan Raffaele 
was the winning goaltender. 

Smith led the team with seven 
goals. Gerrie, Dunbar, Clow, 
Dalton Graham, Kristofer 
Kritselis, Robbie Landis and 
Kasen Reffruschinni all chipped 
in a goal for the Lakers. 

George’s Auto Body was 


Rita Glyptis covers Units IV 
and V, spending her time between 
the Manistique and Munising 
Tribal Centers. Although she 
is still setting up her office and 
phone, she can be reached by 
email at rglyptis@saulttribe.net. 


Clarence Hudak will cover Units 
II and III. Until his office in the 
Lambert Center is ready, he can 
be reached at the Sault Tribe 
Administration Building in Sault 
Ste. Marie, (906) 635-6050, or 
chudak @ saulttribe .net . 


Jennifer Tadgerson will look 
after Unit I, and also function as 
Chairperson Aaron Payment’s 
executive assistant. Tribal mem- 
bers may reach her at (906) 635- 
6050 or jtadgerson@saulttribe. 
net. 


Find us on Facebook. 


See our 
logo for 
the official 
site. 


Squirt AA 2012-13 Bridge Brawl champions 


defeated 11-1 by the Lakers in 
round robin play. Renard was 
the winning goaltender. The 
Lakers were led by a pair of 
goals from Smith, Reffruschinni 
and Graham. Swan, Kritselis, 
Dunbar, Noah McKechnie and 
Bazzil Moran rounded out the 
scoring. 

The Kensington Valley Rebels 
handed the Lakers their only loss 
in round robin play with a score 


of 6-2. Goals for the Lakers were 
scored by Dunbar and Moran. 
Goaltending duties were shared 
by Renard and Raffaele. 

Roster: Trevor Renard (JKL 
Student), Kevin Smith (Sault 
Tribe Member, JKL Student), 
Kasen Reffrushinni (Sault Tribe 
Member, JKL Student), Elijah 
Clow, Bennette Swanson, Nick 
Gerrie (JKL Student), Tyler 
Dunbar, Jack Swan (Sault Tribe 


Member, JKL Student), Kristofer 
Kritselis, Robbie Landis, Bazzil 
Moran (Sault Tribe Member, JKL 
Student), Dalton Graham (Sault 
Tribe Member, JKL Student), 
Noah McKechnie (Sault Tribe 
Member, JKL Student) , Alec 
Armstrong and Logan Raffaele 
Coaches: A1 Dunbar, Kevin 
Smith, Stathi Kritselis, Rob 
Landis, Adam Raffaele and Tom 
Swanson 


The Soo Jr. Lakers defeated the Kensington Valley Rebels 2-1 in overtime to win the Bridge Brawl 
Tournament in St. Ignace. 
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Obama continues tribal nations conferences 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
greeted hundreds of representa- 
tives from American Indian bands 
from across the country at the 
fourth annual White House Tribal 
Nations Conference on Dec 5. 
While the conferences never 
became an issue during the last 
national election, no one could be 
certain the meetings would con- 
tinue under a change in the presi- 
dency. Obama, however, pledged 
to build on his policy of working 
with Indian Country to foster 
strong sovereignty and self-deter- 
mination among tribes. “Over 
the next four years,” he said, “ 
as long as I have the privilege of 
serving as your president, we’re 
going to keep working together 
to make sure that the promise 
of America is fully realized for 
every Native American.” 

The president paid homage 
to Sonny Black Eagle, a revered 
and recently deceased elder of 
the Crow Nation, who adopted 
Obama as an honorary Crow citi- 
zen during the 2008 campaign. 
Obama spoke about how Black 
Eagle knew the Crow ways and 
the ignorance and injustice vis- 
ited upon him and his people by 
others, either through official 
misguided attempts of forced 
assimilation or encounters with 
the mean-spirited. He noted how 
Black Crow also saw how the 
U.S. government “turned the page 
on a troubled past and adopted 
a new policy toward Native 
Americans” to strengthen govern- 
ment-to-govemment relations 
and self-determination in Indian 
Country over the past 40 years. 

Obama reflected on his 
administration’s accomplishments 
in changing or enacting several 
laws important to the needs of 
Indian Country and boosting the 
administration’s insight into tribal 
situations by including a number 
of staff American Indian advisors. 
He mentioned measures such as 
the passage of the Tribal Law and 
Order Act, the Helping Expedite 
and Advance Responsible Tribal 
Home Ownership Act and the 
resolution of the long-standing 
Cobell case. 

“These are all important 
steps,” he said. “But we’ve got 
more to do.” 

There is hope for the future 
in Indian Country, too, because 
of its citizens, Obama noted. 

He cited a young man named 
Nick Tilsen from the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota. 
While the Pine Ridge is one of 
the poorest places in the United 
States with rampant unemploy- 
ment, the president said a more 
promising statistic is found 
among the people there because 
Tilsen heads a non-profit and, 
with the support of some grants 
and other members of his tribe, 
built a community center that 
serves as a site for young and old 
to live healthier lives. 

“So today,” Obama noted, 

“he’s building something bigger 
— a clean-energy community that 
will provide affordable housing 
for folks who need it and help 
more Lakota small businesses get 
off the ground.” 

The United States and Indian 
Country must continue working 
together, said the president, in 
order to continue making progress 
now and into the future. 


Prior to the president’s 
remarks, according to the official 
agenda, the tribal representatives 
heard from some of the adminis- 
tration’s Cabinet members. What 
follows are brief highlights of the 
remarks by those individuals: 

Department of the Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar 

Salazar highlighted some of 
the many accomplishments of the 
last four years by the administra- 
tion in regards to Indian Country 
and noted the department’s intent 
keep up the momentum. A few 
of the accomplishments he men- 
tioned included the settlement of 
the long contested Cobell case; 
passage of the HEARTH Act, 
which enhances tribal self-deter- 
mination and economic develop- 
ment bringing sweeping reform of 
regulations regarding tribal lands 
and streamlined the approval 
process for home ownership and 
business development; passage 
of the Tribal Law and Order Act, 
which is improving safety in trib- 
al communities; and the develop- 
ment of tribal consultation poli- 
cies in all federal departments. 

Further, he said the admin- 
istration is working to increase 
recruitment in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs by 500 percent, 
the largest hiring increase in 
the agency’s history; develop- 
ing a national education reform 
to better serve Indian children; 
and working with Congress and 
Indian Country leaders to bring a 
solution to the Carcieri decision 
to ensure homelands are restored 
to all tribes. 

“We all know that the federal 
government’s history with Indian 
nations is long and troubled,” 
said Salazar. “We live with a 
somber legacy of injustice and 
broken promises. For me, and for 
this administration, that memory 
drives our commitment to do 
right and to turn a new page in 
the relationship between our 
nations. It is nothing short of a 
moral imperative.” 

Department of Education 
Secretary Arne Duncan 

Duncan told tribal leaders that 
his department recently released a 
report detailing American Indian 
graduation rates in 47 states, 
Washington, D.C., and the Bureau 
of Indian Education. The report 
indicates graduation rates across 
the board are unacceptably low 
and nine states, mostly in the 
west, have graduation rates lower 
than 60 percent. He said the lack 
of education deprives young 
people from good jobs and robs 
tribes of well-prepared leaders. 
“Your children are ready,” he 
said, “they want to be challenged, 
they want to be successful. They 
just need a light to show them the 
way. And that is why we must be 
their champions now, so they can 
lead in the future.” 

He indicated the Department 
of Education worked closely 
with the Interior and Health and 
Human Services “to tailor federal 
education programs that meet the 
specific needs of Native youth, 
including instruction in and pres- 
ervation of indigenous languages. 

Another highlight, the State- 
Tribe Education Partnership, the 
STEP Program, launched earlier 
this year as a result of ideas put 
forth by tribal leaders. The pro- 
gram provides tribes with more 
opportunities to participate in the 



Photo courtesy of the White House 
United States President Barack 
Obama speaks at the 2012 White 
House Tribal Nation Conference on 
Dec. 5 in Washington, D.C. 

education of their children. 

Duncan also cited school 
improvement grants that have 
made lasting positive changes 
on Indian reservations as well as 
increasing partnerships between 
states and tribes that foster 
programs to increase academic 
achievement. “The truth, though,” 
he said, “is that we all know we 
still have a great deal of work to 
do to provide that world-class 
education to every child. And as 
we continue to work to meet that 
urgent challenge, we’ll continue 
our close collaboration with those 
people who know their students 
and communities the best — trib- 
al leaders.” 

Department of the Treasury 
Deputy Secretary Neal Wolin 

Wolin announced what is 
described as key economic devel- 
opment initiatives to address 
the unique challenges faced by 
Indian Country. One initiative is 
a proposed guidance on broad 
exclusions of tribal benefits to 
members as taxable income. Such 
benefits include assistance with 
utility bills, tuition payments or 
assistance for the elderly. 

Wolin outlined new procedures 
for tribal economic development 
bonds to help improve access to 
capital in tribal communities. He 
indicated the bonds are an excel- 
lent way to spur development on 
tribal lands, but historically diffi- 
cult for tribes to acquire. He said 
$1.8 billion remains to be used 
out of $2 billion authorized for 
those bonds under the America 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 
The new procedures, he indi- 
cated, are geared to helping tribes 
access those bonds to spark jobs 
and growth in their communities. 

Department of Commerce 
Acting Secretary Rebecca 
Blank 

“For the past three years, 
we’ve seen steady economic 
growth in Indian Country and 
across the U.S.,” said Blank. 

“But as the president has said 
many times — we’re not going to 
rest until everyone who wants 
a job, has a job. That’s why our 
top priority at the Commerce 
Department— and across the 
administration— is to acceler- 
ate economic growth in order to 
bring more jobs, more opportuni- 
ties and more prosperity to all 
Americans.” 

Citing examples of the 
department’s endeavors to 
help bring prosperity for all to 


Indian Country, Blank noted the 
Minority Business Development 
Agency is working on reorganiza- 
tion, including the development 
of five new business centers 
meant to serve budding entrepre- 
neurs and established businesses 
alike in Indian Country. All along 
the department has been seeking 
guidance from the communities 
in shaping the reorganization. 

Another example she indicated 
is the Economic Development 
Administration, which she said 
has strong connections to Indian 
Country and makes investments 
that are critical to speed business 
development among financially 
poor tribes. 

The National Telecommunic- 
ations and Information Adminis- 
tration is another bureau working 
with Indian Country in bringing 
improvements to tribal commu- 
nities. This agency, she said, is 
“connecting communities to each 
other and to the world through 
the Broadband Technology 
Opportunities Program.” 

Department of Health and 
Human Services Secretary 
Kathleen Sebelius 

“When President Obama 
took office, he recognized that 
we needed more than a series of 
individual success stories,” said 
Sebelius. “We needed a compre- 
hensive approach. And if you 
look back over the last four years, 
you can begin to see what that 
has meant for Indian Country. 
Four years ago, the Indian Health 
Service had a budget of $3.8 bil- 
lion. Today, it’s 29 percent larger 
at $4.3 billion. Four years ago, 
the Contract Health Service bud- 
get was $579 million. In most 
places, IHS could fund only 
life or limb referrals. Today, the 
Contract Health Service budget 
is $843 million, a 46 percent 
increase that has allowed many 
more patients to get the referrals 
they need.” 

And, she noted, more than 
budget improvements have been 
realized in the last four years. She 
cited the permanent reauthoriza- 
tion of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act after more 
than a decade of languishing in 
Congress. The law brought a 
number of beneficial changes 
such as health coverage for 
employees through the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits pro- 
gram. Another improvement came 
with the approval of all tribal 
health facilities to receive medi- 
cal staff from the National Health 
Service Corp coupled with finan- 
cial incentives for medical and 
dental professionals to practice in 
underserved communities. 

“Four years ago,” said 
Sebelius, “because of the compli- 
cated certification process, fewer 
than 60 IHS and tribal facilities 
were eligible for corps members; 
today, there are 587.” 

She also cited an agreement 
between the VA and IHS for the 
reimbursement of health services 
provided directly to veterans at 
IHS facilities, making it easier for 
tribes to arrange their own agree- 
ments with the VA. 

Sebelius further cited improve- 
ments in working with child wel- 
fare systems, strengthening drug 
and alcohol abuse prevention and 
rehabilitation, updated tribal con- 
sultation policies and the estab- 
lishment of regular meetings with 


the first Cabinet level committee 
of its kind — the Secretary’s 
Tribal Advisory Committee. 

Department of Agriculture 
Secretary Tom Vilsack 

Working on protecting sacred 
sites led the list of accomplish- 
ments pointed out by Vilsack. He 
said the department collaborated 
with tribes, federal agencies and 
councils in developing a lengthy 
and detail report on the matter. 

In addition, he said the depart- 
ment has conducted about 2,000 
meetings annually with tribes 
since Obama took office, settled 
the Keepseagle lawsuit and 
appointed an advisory panel — 
the Council for Native American 
Farming and Ranching, worked 
with tribes to provide healthful 
meals and increasing the variet- 
ies of fresh fruit and vegetables 
available in the tribal commodi- 
ties food distribution programs, 
supported the expansion of dis- 
tance learning and tele-health net- 
works as well as access to clean, 
safe drinking water and sanitation 
systems. 

Department of Transport- 
ation Secretary Ray LaHood 

LaHood announced the distri- 
bution of $15.5 million among 72 
tribes (not including Sault Tribe) 
and legislation passed last sum- 
mer, known as the Moving Ahead 
for Progress in the 21st Century 
or MAP-21, that will bring $450 
million to Indian Country through 
the Tribal Transportation Program 
for each of the next two years. 
The funding will include $9 
million especially for tribes to 
address transportation safety con- 
cerns and $60 million for transit 
projects on tribal lands. 

He further indicated the 
Federal Highways Administration 
provided nearly $1.5 billion to 
tribes for roads and bridges, con- 
vened two national tribal safety 
summits and 15 statewide tribal 
safety summits bringing tribes 
together with state and local 
agencies to identify challenges 
and solutions. 

Department of Labor 
Secretary Hilda Solis 

The Labor Department fin- 
ished its tribal consultation 
policy, according to Holis, which 
establishes standards for a formal 
process for govemment-to-gov- 
emment tribal consultation and 
collaboration with appropriate 
tribal officials in the development 
of federal policies that involve 
tribal implications. The policy 
was mandated by Executive 
Order 13175 issued by President 
Clinton and resurrected by 
President Obama. 

All of the Cabinet officials 
indicated much still needs to be 
done and expressed optimism 
in continuing their efforts in 
working with Indian Country in 
developing a better world for all 
concerned. 

Learn the basics of computers 
and the Internet to help your kids 
— Keeping up with technology 
can be difficult but, as teachers 
and parents, it is important to 
understand the digital world 
in order to help students with 
school work and to teach kids to 
safely navigate the internet and 
to be good online citizens, www. 
digitalliteracy.gov is a great site 
to learn the basics. There is also 
a useful “ Find Educator Tools ” 
section that will help you locate 
educational resources. 
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State news 


Snyder signs wolf hunting bill into law 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

State legislation reclassifying 
the gray wolf into a game spe- 
cies, SB 1350, was signed into 
law Dec. 28, according to a press 
release. The new law, Public Act 
520, allows the state’s Natural 
Resource Commission to create 
a gray wolf season in Michigan. 
PA 520 also establishes a wolf 
hunting license and sets fees for 
resident and non-resident licens- 
es. 

The Michigan tribes, indi- 
vidually and together under the 
United Tribes of Michigan, along 
with Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission and the 
Humane Society of the United 
States, are all formally opposed 
to wolf hunting. The tribes do 
not consider hunting an effective 
method of managing habituated 
individual wolves or individual 
wolf packs . 

Sault Tribe is “unequivocally 
opposed” to any recreational 
hunting of wolves in the 1836 
Treaty Ceded Territory. 

The Humane Society of the 
United States also expressed its 
“disappointment” over Michigan 
Gov. Rick Snyder’s signing of 
the legislation, serving notice 
that the Humane Society and 


The Fund for Animals “will file 
suit against the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to restore fed- 
eral protections for Great Lakes 
wolves under the Endangered 
Species Act.” 

Jill Fritz, Humane Society 
Michigan director, said it is 
already legal in Michigan to kill 
wolves that threaten livestock 
or dogs, making a trophy hunt- 
ing season unnecessary. “People 
don’t eat wolves, and they would 
be killed just for fun and tro- 
phies . Sport hunting of these rare 
creatures is unnecessary, espe- 
cially when the wolf population 
is just starting to recover,” said 
Fritz in a statement. 

In 2012, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota instituted a wolf sea- 
son over tribes’ objections. In 
Michigan, Sen. Tom Casperson 
introduced legislation to reclas- 
sify the wolf a game species, 
citing problem wolves on the 
Upper Peninsula’s west end. 

Sault Tribe is opposed to wolf 
hunting for three equally impor- 
tant reasons. First, the gray wolf 
is an important cultural and spir- 
itual species to Anishinaabe peo- 
ple. Second, the gray wolf was 
delisted in the Great Lakes in 
2011 after a long recovery period 


and the Endangered Species Act 
requires a five-year post delist- 
ing monitoring period. Three, the 
lack of meaningful consultation 
called for by the 2007 Inland 
Consent Decree. 

The Anishinaabeg consider 
the wolf our brother — our 
oldest and original compan- 
ion sacred to us. According to 
oral tradition, Nanaboozhoo 
(Original Man) and Ma’iiangan 
(Wolf) were close companions 
until the Creator told them to go 
their own ways. But they would 
always be connected — what 
happened to one would happen 
to the other. 

Because of state agencies — 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and now 
Michigan — allowing hunting of 
a species that was recently listed 
as endangered, the tribes have 
concerns regarding the long-term 
viability of wolf populations 
within the 1836 Ceded Territory. 
The tribes want the federal 
government to revisit the 2006 
post-delisting plan to ensure that 
tribes share management authori- 
ty over wolves within their ceded 
territories and states are held 
accountable for the sustainable 
management of wolves based on 
sound wildlife management prin- 


State Indian Family Preservation 
Act signed into law in Lansing 


By Rick Smith 

Lieutenant Governor Brian 
Calley signed the Michigan 
Indian Family Preservation Act 
into law on Jan. 2, one of 49 bills 
he signed into law on behalf of 
Governor Rick Snyder. 

The new law provides for 
child welfare proceedings involv- 
ing American Indian children to 
remain consistent with federal 
law, specifically the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. It greatly improves 
protections for Indian families 
and tribal interests. 

As reported in the October 
edition of Win Awenen 
Nisitotung, the Michigan 
Senate passed the bill on Sept. 

27 and the Michigan House 
of Representatives passed the 


measure on Dec. 12. The law 
clarifies and codifies the federal 
Indian Child Welfare Act for 
courts and social agencies in 
the state. It adds Chapter XIIB, 
the Michigan Indian Family 
Preservation Act, to the Michigan 
Probate Code. 

The Indian Child Welfare Act, 
enacted by the U.S. Congress 
in 1978, is a law intended to 
stop the erosion of American 
Indian communities and cultures 
through the loss of children 
placed into foster homes of 
people with different ancestry. 
The language of the law has gaps 
that leave room for interpreta- 
tion among states, according 
to Senator Judy Emmons, the 
primary sponsor of the Michigan 


Indian Family Preservation Act. 
The gaps cause inconsistent 
implementation of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act among states 
and among individual state juris- 
dictions. 

“We need to set one uniform 
set of guidelines and clarify as 
many of the misconceptions 
as possible,” said Emmons in 
October. “In many of our state 
courts, cases can be impacted by 
the ICWA, and we need to make 
sure that everyone has the proper 
tools to preserve the tribe’s most 
precious resource, the family.” 

The Michigan Indian Family 
Preservation Act, Senate Bill 
1232, can be viewed in its entire- 
ty by visiting www.legislature. 
mi.gov. 


ciples. The post-delisting plan 
should have appropriate popula- 
tion goals based on contempo- 
rary wolf abundance and distri- 
bution estimates for each state in 
the Great Lakes region as well as 
acceptable population goals for 


each ceded territory. 

Sault Tribe recently pre- 
sented the tribes’ views to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Washington, D.C., during 
the White House Tribal Nations 
Conference in December. 



Ma'iingun & Nanaboozhoo 


As told by Jimmie Mitchell 

Nanaboozhoo was placed 
on the earth at the beginning 
of time and given instructions 
by G’tchi Manitou to walk the 
earth to name the plants, ani- 
mals, insects and the entirety of 
everything that comprised the 
world. Throughout his travels, 
Nanaboozhoo began to notice 
that the animals he was tasked 
to name came in pairs and also 
had the ability to repopulate their 
species. 

Seeing the various animal 
families throughout all of cre- 
ation, Nanaboozhoo became 
lonely, and so he spoke of his 
feelings to G’tchi Manitou 
and asked, “Why is there no 
other like me?” G’tchi Manitou 
answered, “I will bring you 
someone to walk, talk and 
play with,” and in his infinite 
wisdom, G’tchi Manitou sent 
ma’iingun (the wolf) to be with 
Nanaboozhoo, and together they 
set out to complete the task that 
G’tchi Manitou had asked. 

In their journey, they became 
very close to each other, like 
brothers. It was through this 
closeness that they soon come to 
realize that they were also broth- 
ers to all of creation. 

Once they had finally com- 
pleted the task that G’tchi 
Manitou asked of them, they 
talked with the Creator once 
again. G’tchi Manitou was 
pleased with what he heard, 


but this time Creator curiously 
replied, “From this day on, you 
are to separate and go different 
ways. What happens to one of 
you will also happen to the other. 
You will be feared by some, 
respected by others but misun- 
derstood by all of the people who 
will come to inhabit these lands.” 

Reluctantly, ma’iingun and 
Nanaboozhoo set off on their dif- 
ferent journeys, their shared sad- 
ness evident by ma’iingun’s cry 
that can still be heard wherever 
the wolf still roams the earth on 
his separate journey. 

The teachings of Nanaboo- 
zhoo and ma’iingun serve as 
an important reminder for 
Indian people to this day. All 
of what G’tchi Manitou said to 
Nanaboozhoo and ma’iingun has 
come true. Indian and ma’iingun 
have come to experience the 
same things, both the good and 
the bad that life has to offer. Both 
take a mate for life, have a clan 
system and also are part of a 
tribe. 

Both have been stripped of 
their land and hunted for their 
skin. Both have been pushed to 
the brink of extinction yet some- 
how miraculously survive to this 
day. 

It is our belief as Indian peo- 
ple that our ability to foretell our 
future is evident by looking at 
the wolf, who remains one of the 
most significant cultural indica- 
tors to our continued existence. 



Loans 
For Any 
Worthwhile 
Purpose! 


soo 

COOP 


CREDIT UNION 

536 Bingham Ave. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 

Apply Online www.soocoop.com 

Auto’s • Boats • Motor Homes 
Recreational Vehicles 

and much more! LzJ 

Brimley * Bay Mills • Kinross * Cedarville 


UNLOCK YOUR DREAMS! 


tyet Cttfo 

1R.eZicMe ‘Vehicle 

defrvie Ctd ‘THtut 

a& 2 . 9 % 


Conventional Rates as low as 2.9%. 

Call our Experts and let us put you in a 
ride TO YOUR FUTURE, NOT YOUR PAST. 



SPECIAL FINANCING, Buy Here Pay Here. 
Hundreds of Quality Fleet turn-ins to 
choose from. Call Today! 


Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 


www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 
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Tke Children of Sault Tribe Thank Tack & 
Tnery One of you for Making our 
Ckri&mos So Muck ^Brighter! 


Aaron Payment 
Autore Oil 
Commercial Kitchen 
Services 
Econolodge 

Entertainment Destination 
Erickson Appliance 
Florstar Sales 
Iron Bridge Group 
Madigan Pingatore 
Mark's Tire 
Martin Waymire 
Moore Trosper 


Mr. Clean Septic 
Northern Mich Review 
Oscar Larson 
Pearson Asbestos 
Plath Meats 
Rodenroth Motors 
Roy Electric 
Secret of the Islands 
Semco Engergy 
Soo Coop Credit Union 
Wayne's Electrical Service 
Wheeler Manufacturing 
Wilmer & Cutler Pickering 


Tribal team members giving to community 


Thoughout the year, Sault Tribe team members join together to give to others. Employees contribute toward Thanksgiving dinner baskets, Christmas dinner baskets, Christmas pres- 
ents, employee emergencies, fundraisers for tribal members in need, Halloween candy and make a big push to United Way contributions. Here are a few of their charities. 


United Way 

Sault Tribe raised over 
$13,000 in United Way pledges 
from its employees in its 
2012 Sault Tribe United Way 
Campaign. ■ 

Sault Tribe 
employees . 
who con- 
tributed to 
United Way 
were entered 
into a prize 
drawing. 

The $500 
grand prize I 
winner was Heather Webber 
Heather Webber, a Kewadin 
Casino bookkeeper. Weber is a 
20-year employee who said she 
began donating to United Way in 
the first year Sault Tribe began 
participating in the Workplace 
Campaign. Weber said she was 
really surprised to hear that she 
had won and planned on spend- 
ing the windfall to finish her 
Christmas shopping. 

Theresa Patten, John Wernet, 
Julie Norton, Sheryl McKerchie 
each took home $100. Dinner 
for two gift certificates went 
to Lani Hoshaw and to Jake 
Sillers, show tickets for two 
went to Shelly Vieau and to 
Penny LaHaie while Cassandra 
Rutledge and Barbara Smolinski 
each took home a one-night stay 
at any Kewadin property. 

Early bird winner Tony 
Nertoli took home $100 in a 
special drawing for early pledg- 
es. 


Tribal Chairperson Aaron Payment pledged to give away half his annual earnings, and he did. For Christmas 
he pitched in $3,500 to kids’ Christmas parties and another $500 to Tribal Unit I Director Denny McKelvie’s 
secret Santa program, which gives thousands of dollars to needy children. Pictured is Payment with his 
staff members (L-R) administrative assistant Ashley Macklin, executive assisant and Unit I membership liai- 
son Jennifer Tadgerson, Payment, Unit II and III membership liaison Clarence Hudak, Membership Services 
Director Angeline Boulley and Unit IV and V membership liaison Rita Glypsis. 

Children’s Christmas parties 


Every Christmas, comunities 
throught the tribe’s service area 
get together to throw parties 
for the kids and their families. 
The parties feature food, games, 
presents for the kids and a visit 
from Santa. 

This year, Sault Tribe associ- 
ates pitched in almost $10,000 
to make their parties even bet- 
ter: Aaron Payment, $3,500; 


Moore Trosper, $1,000; Martin 
Waymire, $800; Autore Oil, 
$500; Oscar Larson, $500; 
Wilmer and Cutler Pickering, 
$500; Plath Meats, $200; 
Rodenroth Motors, $200; 
Erickson Appliance, $200 Secret 
of the Islands, $200; Iron Bridge 
Group, $200; Econolodge, 

$200; Wheeler Manufacturing, 
$200; Madigan Pingatore, $200; 


Pearson Asbestos, $200; Semco 
Engergy, $200; Commercial 
Kitchen Services, $100; Mark’s 
Tire, $100; Wayne’s Electrical 
Service, $100; Mr. Clean 
Septic, $100; Soo Coop Credit 
Union, $100; Roy Electric, 
$100; Florstar Sales, $100; 
Northern Mich Review, $100; 
and Entertainment Destination, 
$100. 


Advocacy 

Resource 

Center 


Sharon Ho vie, Sault Tribe 
Accounting, is the first place win- 
ner of $2,980 in the Advocacy 
Resource Center’s 50-50 
Christmas raffle. Ho vie said she 
banked the money and will be 
using it to purchase plane tickets 
for a vacation for her and hus- 
band, Steven. She was also going 
to use some of it to help purchase 
Christmas presents for family 
members. 

Hovie said the ARC is a very 
worthy service and she feels 
strongly about paying it forward 
and being as helpful to others 
as she can. She said she was 
shocked when she found out she 
had won. 

Second place winner of a 
Kindle Fire HD was Patrice 
Munro and third place was Jamie 
Harvey who won a $50 certificate 
for MidJim. 
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Tribal Programs and Enterprises 


Sawyer Village 

Sawyer Village, in Gwinn, 
raised $200 from dress down 
funds in order to sponsor a family 
for Christmas. 

They met with the mother 
of five children, all girls, ages 
8 to 16 to get a Christmas gift 
list from her for the children, 
purchasing a set of glasses, toy 
doll stroller set, CD player, hair 
straightener and hairspray, draw- 
ing pad, drawing pencils, earrings 
and a variety of make-up for the 
older two children. 

A resident came into the office 
on the day staff were wrapping 
presents saying he had purchased 
one skateboard too many for his 
children, which he contributed to 
the pile. Secretary Lisa Weaver 
also went out and purchased addi- 
tional items with her own money 
for a donation to the family. 

DeMawating 

Development 

On Dec. 13, Mark Spring and 
Dave Erickson assisted with the 
community senior Christmas 
dinner at the Kinross Recreation 
Center. They served food, helped 
seniors in and out of the building 
and assisted with cleaning. Over a 
hundred seniors attended the din- 
ner. 

On Dec. 15, Theresa Germain 
helped at a kids Christmas party 
at the Kinross Township Hall. 


The party was sponsored by 
the Orioles of Kinross (a civic 
organization) and was for the 
members’ children. Our money 
is raised through fund raisers and 
donations. There were 45 children 
and 20 adults. 

On Dec. 16, Brenda Jeffreys 
and Germain collected their 
dress down funds and bought gift 
certificates to help some tenants 

ACFS SAYS MIIGWECH 

ACFS would like to take 
this opportunity to say thank 
you! Your donations during the 
Christmas holiday season put a 
smile on the face of 80 children 
in foster care. 

Personal donations: 

Bonnie Culfa 

Sault Tribal Health Center 
staff personally donated gifts to 
children in foster care. 

Local business donations: 

U.P. Abstract 

Soo Welding 

Sault Tribe departments dress 
down fund donations to ACFS: 

MIS and Telecommunications 

Tribal Court 

Gaming Commission 

Accounting 

ACFS and Behavioral Health 

Tribal-wide dress down 
month 

Gift Cards left over from the 
children’s Christmas party 


out for the holidays. Each family 
received a card, box of candy, an 
ornament and a $60 gift certifi- 
cate for Family Dollar. 

On Dec. 22, Germain rang 
the bell for the Salvation Army 
collection at Kinross Coop and 
helped deliver Christmas baskets 
to area families in need. 

The Orioles of Kinross Ladies 
Auxiliary adopted 10 area fami- 
lies and donated over $1,300 for 
presents. Food baskets were also 
given to each family. 

Tribal Court 

Tribal Court staff and mem- 
bers of the Drug Court teams 
filled Thanksgiving baskets for 
our four Drug Court participants 
and their families, as well as the 
two families involved in family 
preservation court. We provided 
them with turkeys, bread, milk, 
vegetables, fruits, juices, des- 
serts, and snacks and delivered 
them two days before the holiday 
— surprising all of the recipients. 

For Christmas, each of our 
Drug Court participants received 
a gift from the team. 

The two male participants 
received $50 gift cards to 
Dunham’s as they are both avid 
outdoorsmen. 

The two female participants, 
who thought they were getting 
picked up to perform community 
work service 

See “Tribal Giving ” page 7 



Kewadin Casinos 


From food banks to toy 
drives, each Kewadin casino had 
a special program to help oth- 
ers this season. Customers and 
employees at Kewadin Manistique 
collected and distributed 6,360 
pounds of non perishable items 
for St. Vincent DePaul and the 
Good Neighbors Food Bank. 


At Kewadin Christmas, 10,400 
pounds of non perishable items 
were collected and delivered to 
the local St. Vincent DePaul. 

Christmas employees also orga- 
nized a 50/50 raffle raising $1,300 
that allowed them to adopt a local 
family and give them an unforget- 
table Christmas. 


The Hope Chest Food Pantry 
in St. Ignace received 2,100 
pounds of canned goods to fill 
their shelves during the holiday 
season and to help keep it full 
throughout the year. 

In Hessel, employees and cus- 
tomers donated new toys, bound 
for the Hessel tribal children’s 
Christmas party. 

Various departments at 
Kewadin Sault held fundraisers 
throughout the year and used that 
money towards adopting families 
for the holidays. The Convention 
Sales and Hotel staff raised just 
over $750 to buy Christmas 
gifts for six children. Kewadin ’s 
Accounting staff raised money 
from dress down events and dona- 
tions for their giving program, 
giving thanksgiving dinner bas- 
kets to three families and adopting 
three families — five children 
all togther — for Christmas. Slot 
Department employees pitched 
in to donate pet food to the 
Chippewa County Animal Shelter. 



St. Vincent de Paul’s Jake Verbunker, Kewadin Christmas’s security 
supervisor Tiger Nikunen and Maintenance Joe Perron, and St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Bill Nash (L-R) with one of the food loads delivered as part of 
the Christmas Canathon 2012. 


Sault Tribe Health Center 


Thirty-two health center staff 
members participated in the 2012 
food basket donation project 
through dress down funding, rais- 
ing $3,525 for 32 baskets of food 
to 120 people with about $110 
worth of food in each basket. 
Each family receiving a basket 
also found a greeting card accom- 
panied by candy canes for every 
family member. Project coordina- 
tor Lisa Perry expressed gratitude 
to all who took part, especially 
Jerry Gates and Joe McKerchie 
for the extra help they give. 

“They are the ones who come 
to the store with me early in the 


morning and haul everything out 
and deliver it to the health cen- 
ter,” she said. 

In addition, a Christmas mit- 
ten tree bearing 45 mittens was 
set up in the clinic. Each mitten 
contained the age and gender of 
a child aged from newborn to 17 
years. Staff picked out mittens 
and bought gifts for ACFS to 
deliver to foster children. 

Beyond facility- wide efforts, 
Contract Health staff donated 
all of their dress down money to 
ACFS children, and Community 
Health staff bought gifts for cli- 
ents in need. 



Staff of the Sault Tribe Health Center in Sault Ste. Marie conducted the 
annual preparation of Christmas food baskets on Dec. 17 for distribu- 
tion to needy families in the area. Seen here, left to right, Tracy Smart, 
Kerrie Jones, Rita Lewis and Amanda Lewis holding just a few exam- 
ples of items included in the baskets. 


JKL Bahweting School 


JKL Bahweting School, 
in partnership with OneMain 
Financial, participated in a food 
drive for the local Salvation 
Army. Students and staff brought 
in non-perishable food items from 
Dec. 10-14. In this short five-day 
period, 26 classrooms brought in 
1,514 pounds of food — enough 
to feed 50 families. 

Competing for bragging rights 
and an ice cream party for the 
top class, Kirstyn Beaulieu’s and 
Jennifer McGahey’s first grade 
class brought in the most with 
312 pounds. Mrs. Purple’s middle 
schoolers were second with 133 
pounds and Mrs. Nettleton’s and 
Mrs. Clement’s Kindergarten 
students were not far behind with 
112 pounds. 

At left, Mrs. Beaulieu’s and 


Mrs. McGahey’s first grade class 
poses with the 1,514 pounds of 
food brought in by the JKL staff 
and students. 



most items in the entire school 
and helped his class win an ice 
cream party. 



Tim Gordon and Ken Gaus of Kewadin Sault’s Slot Department dropped 
off bags of pet food for the animals at the Chippewa County Animal 
Shelter on Christmas day. 
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Sault Tribe hunting and fishing licenses 


Submitted by STLE 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) is the entity that issues all 
treaty-regulated hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. The time for renewal 
of Great Lakes fishing licenses 
is upon us and the inland fish- 
ing and hunting licenses require 
renewal in the near future. Please 
see the applicable section below 
to find out more about what is 
required to obtain any of these 
licenses, including which set 
of rules regulate which type of 
licenses. 

Regardless of the type of 
license you are requesting, there 
are several requirements that 
apply across the board: mem- 
bers must provide a current 
copy of their tribal cards (can- 
not be expired); all fees must be 
paid by checks or money orders 
only (STLE does not accept 
cash, credit, or debit); reporting 
requirements must be met; and 
applications are required for each 
licensing season. 

All requirements are published 
on each licensing application for 
convenience. 

STLE strongly encourages 
members to contact STLE prior 
to arriving or mailing your appli- 


Inland fishing and 
hunting harvest 
reports due Feb. 1 

By Clarence Hudak, 
Membership Liaison 

This is a friendly reminder for 
all members who currently hold 
Sault Tribe harvest/fishing per- 
mits. The catch reports are due 
by Feb. 1 and must be returned 
to Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department at P.O. Box 1829, 
Sault St. Marie, MI 49783. 

Eve been made aware that 
there are members who question 
why these reports are neces- 
sary and some complain that it’s 
inconvenient to get them com- 
pleted and back in time, so I will 
try to give everyone a couple of 
examples of their importance in 
the hopes that they will better 
understand why the information 
is gathered and what it is used 
for. 

To begin with, the 2007 
Consent Decree requires catch 
reports by the tribes. During the 
negotiations, the state pushed for 
harvest information related to 
any high impact activities such as 
spearing, but was willing to leave 


cation if you have any questions 
regarding any of the required 
documents for processing your 
licensing application. STLE can 
be reached at (906) 635-6065, 
and Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD) at (906) 
632-6132 specifically for Inland 
licensing harvest report questions. 

Great Lakes subsistence/gill 
net licenses (Jan. 1-Dec. 31): 
Chapter 20 of tribal law/code reg- 
ulates these licenses. All subsis- 
tence and gill net fishing licenses 
expire Dec. 31 each year. STLE 
begins issuing the coming year’s 
licenses in mid-December. Great 
Lakes subsistence licenses are 
free of charge; however, if you 
are applying for a gill net license 
in addition to the subsistence and 
you are between the ages of 17 
and 54, please be sure you have a 
$20 check or money order. 

Tribal members are not 
required to have a subsistence 
license to fish on the Great 
Lakes; you can fish with just your 
tribal enrollment card (cannot 
be expired) as long as you fol- 
low state rules and regulations. 

By applying for and accepting 
the Great Lakes subsistence 
and gill net licenses, you are 


the form and mechanism of the 
reports up to the tribes. 

The tribes, for their part, 
agreed to the reports and were 
happy to show that their mem- 
bers are good stewards of the 
resources that the Creator has 
provided. This helps to ensure 
sustainability of harvest and 
matches up with our tradition of 
using only what is needed and 
leaving the rest unharmed. 

Thus, by having a record of 
harvest we can keep an eye on 
various species and the amount 
of pressure that may be put on 
them. This gives our tribe a 
marker with the capacity to try 
and stay ahead of any situation 
that could cause harm to popula- 
tion numbers. If, by chance, the 
population of a certain species 
starts to decline, the tribe can 
reference the collected data to 
see if harvest pressure is part of 
the cause and adjust bag limits to 
reduce vulnerability. Conversely, 
the data may show that harvest 
pressure should not be having 
an impact on the numbers but 
instead could be the result of fac- 
tors such as habitat loss or envi- 
ronmental change. 

Secondly, the database that 


agreeing to comply with the 
mandated monthly catch report 
submission, due by the 10th 
of each month. This report is 
required whether you go fishing, 
and whether you catch anything. 
If you do not go fishing, just 
write “did not fish” on the report. 
If you did not catch anything, just 
write “no catch.” Each license 
issued has a specific ST number 
assigned; this number typically 
stays with members throughout 
their lifetime, and should be 
included on the monthly catch 
report every time so STLE can 
ensure proper submittal credit is 
given. 

If you do not have access to 
your license/S T number at the 
time of report completion, please 
just put your birthdate. 

When you obtain one or both 
of these licenses, if at any point 
through the year you know you 
will not be engaging in fishing 
activity for longer than a few 
months, you can turn in your 
license(s) with a current catch 
report and request that we inac- 
tivate you in the licensing and 
reporting system. This eliminates 
having to submit a monthly catch 
report. Once you decide you want 

necessary? 

is being formed can, and will, 
be used to discredit any attempt 
to accuse our members of over- 
harvesting game. Unfortunately, 
there are a few non-tribal people 
who will never accept our treaty 
right to hunt, fish and gather and 
they will intentionally try to whip 
up social animosity towards us 
by claiming that we are “killing 
all the deer” or “spearing all the 
fish.” 

Armed with our catch reports, 
we can show that the amount of 
harvest that the tribe is respon- 
sible for just is a fraction of what 
is taken by the state license hold- 
ers. Also, it’s reassuring to know 
that our database is much more 
complete and accurate than the 
state could ever hope to attain for 
its harvest numbers. 

While it does take some time 
and effort to complete the reports 
and get them back on time, our 
members should take satisfac- 
tion with knowing that they are 
providing a very important ser- 
vice to our tribe. We all benefit 
from them because they help 
to strengthen our treaty rights, 
defend them from unwarranted 
attack, and protect them for our 
children and future generations. 


to fish again, all you have to do 
is contact our office and your 
license will be returned to you 
and activated once again in the 
system. 

Great Lakes commercial 
fishing licenses (Jan. 1-Dec. 31): 

Chapter 20 of tribal law/code 
regulates these licenses. All com- 
mercial fishermen are required to 
contact Kasey Povey at STLE to 
schedule an appointment when 
applying for this license. 

Because there are more steps 
involved in processing these par- 
ticular licenses, the appointment 
requirement is strictly enforced. It 
is recommended that you call to 
confirm your appointment prior 
to arriving as well. Povey needs 
the time to ensure that once you 
arrive at STLE, she can process 
you through quickly. 

Various fees apply, depend- 
ing on the type you are request- 
ing. When calling Povey for an 
appointment, please indicate what 
type of license you are requesting 
and she will let you know what 
it will cost. Again, you must pay 
in the form of a check or money 
order only. 

Inland fishing and hunting 
licenses (April 1 -March 31): 


your son or daughter (or grand- 
kids) are interested in hunting, 
fishing or trapping but you have 
never done any of these things. 

So where do you begin? 

If they are interested in trap- 
ping, the place to take them is the 
eighth annual Midwinter Trappers 
Workshop, which is being held 
at the community center in 
Hermansville on Saturday, Feb. 

2. This is an all-day event with 
free admission, free trapping sup- 
plies for the youngsters, trapping 
and fur handling demonstrations 
and fun for all. 

Doors open at 9 a.m. Rich 
Clark from North American 
Fur Auctions and Willow Tree 
Fur will be preparing raccoon, 
mink, muskrat, and other furs 
for market. He will also answer 
questions on properly handling 
additional kinds of furs. Local 
trappers will be showing kids 
how to trap various furbearers. 
Everyone is invited (both adults 
and kids) and lunch and refresh- 


Chapter 21 of tribal law/code reg- 
ulates these licenses. All members 
between the ages of 17 and 59 
must pay a $15 fee in the form of 
a check or money order. All tribal 
members born after 1960 who are 
new applicants must provide a 
proof of hunter safety in order to 
obtain the hunting portion of the 
license, but are able to obtain just 
the fishing and gathering portion 
without hunter safety. 

This license has an annual 
harvest report requirement 
that is due by Feb. 1 each year 
with any catch or kill up to that 
date. This report is also required 
whether you go hunting or fish- 
ing and whether you catch or kill 
anything while hunting or fishing. 
We cannot process any current 
year applications without your 
harvest report for the prior year. 

Harvest reports are available 
online, at STLE or by contact- 
ing the IFWD. If you submit 
your harvest report online, you 
will need to contact IFWD to 
verify they have received it. 

STLE issues the licenses, IFWD 
receives harvest reports and pro- 
vides STLE with the verification 
that members did submit one. 


ments will be available for pur- 
chase throughout the day. 

Young trappers will have 
the opportunity to “win” free 
trapping supplies and other use- 
ful items. The U.R Trappers 
Association will do their best to 
see that every youngster attend- 
ing walks out with something 
free. 

Rich Clark, (920) 897-3618, 
will be buying fur and he and 
Scott Burton, (906) 450-4554, 
will be selling trapping supplies. 

Doors will close around 4 or 5 
p.m. For directions or more infor- 
mation call Mike Lewis at (906) 
774-3592 or visit www. 
uptrappers.com. 

To introduce kids to hunt- 
ing or fishing, the U.R Trappers 
Association would also recom- 
mend marking your calendars for 
the fourth Saturday in September 

- National Hunting and Fishing 
Day - held at the Great Lakes 
Sportsman’s Club in Escanaba 

- another great event for kids, 
hosted by local outdoorsmen. 


2012 furbearer harvest 
registration requirements 

As trapping season comes to a close for 2012, we wanted to give a summary of Sault Tribe’s furbearer 
harvest registration requirements. The registration requirements must be presented by the member who har- 
vested them. Furbearer harvest may also be registered at a local Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
office. If you have questions please contact the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department at (906) 632-6132. 


Species 

Requirement 

Sample Taken by IFWD 

Bobcat 

The skull and pelt for sealing 

Lower Jaw 

Fisher 

The skull and pelt for sealing 

Lower Jaw 

Marten 

The skull and pelt for sealing 

Lower Jaw 

Otter 

The skull and pelt for sealing 

Lower Jaw 

Incidental catches* 

The entire carcass and pelt 

Entire carcass 

* This includes wolves, 

ynx and over-harvest of badger, bobcat, fisher, marten and otter. 


Are these reports really 


Nate's birthday buck 



Sault Tribe member Nate LaCost got himself a record-breaking birthday 
present with his bow in a 30-yard shot from a treestand in Arizona. 


Trappers announce workshop 

HERMANSVILLE - Maybe 
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Paquin wins one of 12 national fellowships 


By Rick Smith 

Hot on the heels of winning 
the Minnie Jackson Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe’s 
Ziibiwing Center of Anishinabe 
Culture and Life ways, Sault 
Tribe elder Ron Paquin of 
Cheboygan, Mich., became one 
of 12 American Indian artists 
from across the United States to 
receive a 2012-13 fellowship of 
$10,000 from the Native Arts and 
Cultures Foundation. 

The organization announced 
the awards on Dec. 4. 

The foundation awards the fel- 
lowships to practitioners of six 
artistic disciplines, which include 
dance, film, literature, music, 
traditional and visual arts. Paquin 
won in the traditional arts cat- 
egory. 

“It is the foundation’s mission 
to provide support and to nurture 
the creativity of this country’s 
Native artists through our fellow- 
ship and other grant programs,” 
announced the organization’s 
president and CEO, T. Lulani 
Arquette, a Native Hawaiian. 

“We congratulate the 2013 fel- 
lows for inspiring the nation; for 
their vision, their innovation, and 
for bringing the creative spirit of 
Native peoples to the world.” 


One of the other awardees also 
hailed from Michigan, Chippewa 
musician Bobby Bullet of Iron 
River, while the remaining recipi- 
ents come from Alaska, Arizona, 
Hawaii, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Mexico and New York. 

The Native Arts and Cultures 
Foundation is a national, non- 
profit organization whose stated 
mission is to revitalize and per- 
petuate indigenous arts of the 
United States. 

Paquin is a master at building 
birch bark canoes, basket weav- 
ing and other skills. According to 
his biography, he was a resident 
of St. Ignace, Mich., for over 55 
years and moved to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., in 2001 and on to 
Cheboygan, Mich., in 2010. He is 
a self-taught artist who worked as 
an interpreter for the Museum of 
Ojibwa Culture in St. Ignace for 
over 15 years. 

Building full-sized traditional 
Anishinaabe birch bark canoes 
are Paquin ’s specialty and he 
has constructed over 30 of the 
vessels. He also makes model 
canoes, black ash baskets, birch 
bark containers, antler carvings, 
knives, porcupine quill boxes, 
dream catchers, and jewelry and 
creates carvings from all kinds 
of antlers, often employing the 



Sault Tribe elder Ron Paquin 


symbol of his clan — the eagle. 

In keeping with the practices of 
ancient ancestors, Paquin uses 
all natural materials and gathers 
most of it himself. His materials 
include birch bark, cedar bark, 
red willow, diamond willow, 
sweet grass, basswood and spruce 
roots. 

Paquin has garnered nine 
Master Artist grants from 
Michigan State University - six 
for building birch bark canoes, 
one for weaving black ash bas- 
kets and two for constructing 


Arizona man pleads guilty to 
illegally selling golden eagle 
and other migratory bird parts 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 
Tuba City, Ariz., man pleaded 
guilty in federal court in Phoenix 
to illegally selling golden eagle 
and other migratory bird parts, 
a felony criminal offense, 
announced Ignacia S. Moreno, 
Assistant Attorney General for 
the Environment and Natural 
Resources Division, and John S. 
Leonardo, U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Arizona. 

The investigation was con- 
ducted by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s Office of Law 
Enforcement in coordination with 
the Navajo Nation Department of 
Fish and Wildlife. The case was 
prosecuted by the Environmental 
Crimes Section of the Justice 
Department’s Environment and 
Natural Resources Division and 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the 
District of Arizona. 

Nicholas E. Chavez, Special 
Agent in Charge of the Southwest 
Region, called the case an “exam- 
ple of how working with our trib- 
al law enforcement partners can 
lead to a successful outcome.” 

“The Navajo Nation 
Department of Fish and Wildlife 
is committed to protecting rap- 
tors, including golden eagles. 
These birds are not only bio- 
logically important but are also 
culturally significant to the 
Navajo people,” said Gloria Tom, 
Director of the Navajo Nation 
Department of Fish and Wildlife. 
“Commercializing these birds 
and their parts is illegal and is 
detrimental to our eagle popula- 
tions on the Navajo Nation. The 
department is committed to fos- 
tering our partnership with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
to deter wildlife crimes on the 


Navajo Nation.” 

According to the plea agree- 
ment recently filed in U.S. 

District Court in Phoenix, in 
January 2008, Patrick Scott, 46, 
used the Internet to illegally offer 
to sell a golden eagle fan for 
$950. An undercover law enforce- 
ment officer exchanged emails 
with Scott and ultimately agreed 
on a purchase price of $900. In 
February 2008 , a second under- 
cover law enforcement officer 
went to Scott’s house and bought 
the golden eagle fan by mak- 
ing an initial payment of $550 
and later deposited the remain- 
der directly into Scott’s bank 
account in two installments. Also 
according to the plea agreement, 
between July 2007 and February 
2009, Scott sold, purchased, and/ 
or offered to sell other migratory 
bird parts, from species includ- 
ing bald eagle, red- tailed hawk, 
golden eagle, crested caracara, 
anhinga and rough-legged hawk. 

Golden eagles and other 
migratory birds are protected 
by federal laws and regulations. 
Under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, it is unlawful to possess, 
offer to sell, sell, offer to pur- 
chase or purchase any migratory 
bird or migratory bird part, or 
any product that consists, or is 
composed in whole or part, of 
any such bird or bird part. It is a 
federal enforcement priority to 
prosecute those who violate fed- 
eral laws by engaging in commer- 
cial activities involving federally 
protected bird feathers or other 
bird parts. The objective of these 
enforcement efforts is to reduce 
and eliminate the unlawful taking 
of federally protected birds by 
prosecuting not only individuals 


who kill protected birds but also 
individuals who seek to profit 
from the commercialization of 
federally protected birds or their 
feathers or other parts. This helps 
to ensure that golden eagle and 
other bird populations remain 
healthy and sustainable. 

“The Department of Justice 
will not tolerate the commercial 
exploitation of federally protected 
birds, which are important not 
only as protected species but 
also as sacred elements of the 
religious and cultural traditions 
of many Native Americans,” said 
Ignacia S. Moreno, Assistant 
Attorney General of the Justice 
Department’s Environment and 
Natural Resources Division. 

“This is why the department 
recently published a policy to 
clarify that while the possession 
and use of migratory bird feathers 
and other bird parts is permissible 
for religious or cultural purposes 
by members of federally recog- 
nized tribes, it remains illegal 
to buy, sell, or trade in them for 
compensation.” 

U.S. Attorney Leonardo added, 
“While we recognize, and respect, 
that many Indian tribes and their 
members use federally protected 
birds in the practice of their reli- 
gion and in the expression of their 
culture, we will hold accountable 
through prosecution those who 
seek commercial gain by selling 
protected birds, their feathers or 
their parts.” 

The maximum penalties for 
the unlawful sale of migratory 
birds include two years of incar- 
ceration and a fine of $250,000. 
U.S. District Court Magistrate 
Judge Steven P. Logan set Scott’s 
sentencing for Feb. 26, 2013. 


birch bark containers. Further, he 
received an Art Serve Michigan 
grant to teach birch bark canoe 
construction to tribal adults and 
youngsters and served as an art- 
ist in residence under several 
other grants and programs. The 
Sault Area Arts Council bestowed 
Best of Craft awards to Paquin in 

2002 and 2009 and the Ziibiwing 
Center commissioned him to cre- 
ate over 70 pieces. 

He made cedar and birch 
bark lodges for the Tri-Cities 
Historical Museum in Grand 
Haven, Mich., the Allegan 
County Children’s Museum and 
for the Soo Locks Festival com- 
memorating 150 years of opera- 
tion. 

He is featured in many annual 
and special events in north- 
ern Michigan and the Upper 
Peninsula demonstrating canoe 
construction and especially enjoys 
regularly teaching a variety of 
traditional art forms to students at 
the JKL Bahweting Anishinaabe 
Public School Academy in Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Sault Tribe’s 
culture camp on Sugar Island. 

In addition to picking up a 

2003 Michigan Heritage Award, 
Paquin participated in several 
Great Lakes folk festivals in 


East Lansing, Mich. He was 
awarded the First People’s Fund 
Community Spirit Award in 2006 
for his work in passing on the 
tradition of building birch bark 
canoes and received a Cultural 
Capital Fellowship from First 
People’s Fund in 2009 and 
recently published a DVD with 
an accompanying booklet detail- 
ing his canoe construction tech- 
niques. He also received a 2010 
Longhouse Cultural Society grant 
award for building canoes and 
more recently received the 2011- 
12 Longhouse National Native 
Master Artist Initiative grant. 

He co-authored Not First in 
Nobody’s Heart - the Life Story 
of a Contemporary Chippewa , an 
autobiography. 

Paquin continues teaching at 
sold-out workshops every year 
throughout Michigan and he 
believes passing on his skills and 
traditional art forms is important. 
His works are available directly 
through him, art shows, various 
gift shops and galleries and he 
accepts wholesale inquiries. He 
resides in Cheboygan, Mich., 
with his wife, Molly. 

For information about his 
workshops or for any questions, 
call (231) 268-3344. 


Bay Mills member convicted 
of assault on a federal officer 


MARQUETTE, Mich. 

— Lome Anthony Lyons, 50, of 
Brimley, Mich., and a member of 
the Bay Mills Indian Community, 
was convicted of assault upon 
a federal officer with a danger- 
ous weapon after a two day jury 
trial, U.S. Attorney Patrick A. 
Miles, Jr. announced Dec. 7. The 
jury found that Lyons assaulted, 
resisted, opposed, impeded, or 
interfered with a Bay Mills Tribal 
Police officer through the use of a 
sword. 

The charge arose from an 
incident on May 7, 2012, during 
which Lyons sent text messages 
claiming he had committed a 
suicidal act. Bay Mills Tribal 
Police responded to an emergency 
call, and with the assistance of 
U.S. Border Protection agents, 


searched Lyons’ residence try- 
ing to locate him. Lyons, who 
was hiding in a closet, refused to 
come out when asked by the offi- 
cers, and instead produced a short 
sword, threatening the officers 
and throwing it at one of them 
after he was shot with a taser. 

Lyons faces a prison term of 
up to 20 years and a $250,000 
fine. Sentencing is scheduled for 
May 23, 2013, before Senior U.S. 
District Judge R. Allan Edgar, 
who presided over the trial. 

The Bay Mills Indian 
Community Tribal Police, U.S. 
Border Patrol and the FBI inves- 
tigated the case. Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Paul D. Lochner pros- 
ecuted the case. 
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Symbolic dreamcatcher 
donated to ARC 



From ARC 

Patti Goforth Kelly of 
Stringing Things Patti recently 
donated a dreamcatcher to the 
Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource 
Center. 

Here is her description of 
the dreamcatcher: Purple, teal 
and white are all colors depict- 


ing issues in domestic violence. 
Purple (domestic) and teal (sexu- 
al) are traditionally the colors for 
violence in the home, while white 
is indicative of child abuse and 
child molestation. 

This peace sign is made from 
a metal hoop, wrapped in velvet 
purple ribbon. Each bead making 
up the center of the 
peace sign is differ- 
ent, depicting the 
differences in people 
and their lives. A 
purple ribbon hangs 
from a butterfly, 
which is indicative 


of the freedom one 
can achieve from 
finding a life other 
than one of violence. 

A piece of fluo- 
rite hangs from the 
bottom of the peace 
sign. Fluorite is full 
of energy that helps 
one find clarity in 
their decision-mak- 
ing abilities. It also 
provides channeling 
of positive thinking, 
leading to higher 
self-esteem. 


Letter to the editor: Tribal 
member says outside firm 
should run elections 


To all citizens of the Sault 
Sainte Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, 

The official election report 
was “finally” printed in the 
paper. Because it was submit- 
ted on the deadline date. Many 
unanswered questions. 

1 . It does not say how many 
ballots were actually printed. 

2. Has a system been devised 
to share addresses with all the 
other tribal systems , if not when 
is this going to be instituted? 

A deadline for instituting this 
should be set. 

3. “Undeliverable ballots.” 

It states the box remains at the 
post office. Is it sealed when it 
is picked up or the day of the 
election count? 

4. “The Election Committee 
feels that it is important to note 
that it is our sovereign right to 
hold our own elections . We take 
steps to make sure our elections 
are secure and maintain our 
integrity to make sure the sys- 


tem works. The system works; 
we only experienced a posting 
issue. Whom the membership 
wanted as their representatives 
are serving. Let’s move for- 
ward to ensure that continues. 
We look forward to working 
with the board of directors in 
strengthening this tribe. And 
finally we ask our board of 
directors and the community to 
have faith in the election pro- 
cess and encourage members to 
actively participate in events, 
meetings and most importantly 
their right to vote.” 

No. 4 Is a direct quote 
from the Election Committee 
report. To me, it sounds like the 
Election Committee is begging 
to continue to be in charge of 
the election process. It is my 
desire, and the desire of many 
others , to have an outside entity 
have “control” of the ballots, 
from the printing, mailing, 
receiving and tabulating the bal- 
lots. The outside entity should 


have “no” connection to the 
tribe. 

Our election is about 18 
months away, that really is not a 
very long time to get this institut- 
ed unless we start on this process 
very soon, like January 2013. 

Please send me an email if 
you do or do not support a pri- 
vate entity to be in charge of the 
ballots of all elections and ref- 
erendums. Please include a short 
commentary (100 words or less) 
of why you feel this way. Send 
to: moshercj@hotmail.com. 
Place “ELECTION PROCESS” 
in the subject line. 

If you prefer, you can send 
me your response via USPS to 
CJ Mosher, 110 N. 2nd Street, 
Manistique, MI 49854. 

Awaiting your response. I 
will post the results via a letter 
to the editor in the March 2013 
issue. 

Miigwech. 

CJ Mosher, 

Manistique, Mich. 


Bishop family builds carpet care business 


By Brenda Austin 

Michael and Holly Bishop 
wanted to be more in control of 
their finances. They had just had 
their second child and after doing 
some research, they decided to 
take out a small loan in 2006 to 
purchase a portable carpet clean- 
er. That was the start of EZ Clean 
Carpet Care. 

Michael Bishop got to know 
the carpet cleaning business when 
he worked for Grand Rapids 
business that offered painting ser- 
vices, carpet removal and clean- 


ing. At first they used their family 
vehicle to transport the cleaner to 
job sites, but since that time they 
have invested in a truck mount 
cleaning system, which they had 
installed in a new van. 

“We have taken small steps 
but we don’t owe a lot of money,” 
Holly Bishop said, a Sault Tribe 
member who works in the Sault 
Tribe Health Center’s Radiology 
Department. 

“We are trying to expand 
gradually as we can afford to and 
not go broke doing it. I am happy 


with where the business is going 
and I hope it just keeps getting 
better,” she said. 

Bishop said they focus on 
providing their clients with a high 
quality product for the money and 
offer 10 percent senior, tribal and 
military discounts. She said in the 
event that something unexpected 
happens, they are willing to work 
out billing arrangements. 

As their client list grows 

— and the business along with it 

— the Bishops are setting their 
sights on local business hoping to 


pick up some monthly jobs. They 
have been doing between four 
and 12 jobs a week and would 
like to have that number increase 
to four a day. 

“It is rewarding,” Bishop said. 
“It makes us feel good that we 
can do something good for people 
and that when we leave their 
house their carpeting looks great. 
If we weren’t able to get some- 
thing out or if something came 
back after we cleaned we always 
tell our clients to call us right 
away and we will come back and 


fix it at no additional charge. We 
want to make sure our clients are 
satisfied with our services.” 

Their children are 7 and 9 
years old and occasionally help 
their parents when they go out on 
carpet cleaning jobs. Bishop said 
she hopes the business becomes 
successful enough for their chil- 
dren to someday take it over and 
run it. 

If you would like to make an 
appointment to have your carpets 
cleaned, or have questions, call 
the Bishops at (906) 440-3439. 


U.P. Snowmobile Museum named one of best 

NAUBINWAY MUSEUM MAKES TWO-PAGE SPREAD IN WORLD’S NUMBER ONE SNOWMOBILE MAGAZINE 



Charlie and Marilyn Vallier, owner/operators of the Top of the Lake 
Snowmobile Museum in Naubinway, Mich. This photo was taken in 2008 
for the Oct. edition of Win Awenen Nisitotung. 


By Brenda Austin 

Snowmobiles are a must-have 
item for many northern Michigan 
families. And, in barns, shops and 
sheds throughout the area antique 
snowmobiles sit, forgotten for 
decades as newer models are 
advertised in glossy magazines 
and make their way into a more 
accessible location in the garage 
or parked in the yard. 

Unknown to most 
Michiganders, the small vil- 
lage of Naubinway — located 
at the northernmost point of 
Lake Michigan — is home to 
the Top of the Lake Snowmobile 
Museum. The only one of its kind 
in the state, the museum was just 
ranked in the top 13 snowmo- 
bile museums in North America 
by SnowGoer magazine in its 
January 2013 issue. 

The museum has been open 
since July 2007 and is home to 
over 70 vintage sleds. You’ll 
find prototypes such as the 1972 
Bell and Howell “Howeller,” 
the 1050 Dupras and the 1967 
Mercury 200, a 3 -cylinder race 
sled. Naubinway is well known 
for its annual snowmobile show 
and ride, which it has hosted for 


almost two decades. In 2003, the 
idea for the museum was born by 
a few show regulars. 

The sleds on display are 
diverse, but because there are 
more then the current location can 
handle, about once a year some 
are moved into storage and others 
that were being stored are placed 
in the museum for the public 
to appreciate. In addition to the 
more common Arctic Cats, Ski- 


Doos, Yamahas and Polaris sleds, 
stand-out sleds include the metal- 
flake bronze 1971 Phantom, the 
1972 Sno-Coupe featuring side- 
by-side seating with an enclosed 
cockpit and the 1969 Sno Ghia 
that was built in Turin, Italy. 
Museum goers will also find old 
snowmobile dealer signs and 
promotional items from yester- 
year on the walls and countertops 
throughout the building. Today’s 


kids will do a double take when 
they see the vintage snowmobile 
clothing and helmets on display 
that were considered state of 
the art when their parents were 
young. 

A group of over 20 snow- 
mobile enthusiasts have sleds 
displayed at the museum. Hosts 
of the non-profit museum Charlie 
Vallier, chairperson, and his wife, 
Marilyn, the museum’s office 
manager, had at last count over 
200 sleds with other collectors 
having 20 to 150 each. Vallier 
said he has been collecting sleds 
since 1971 and has traveled to 
Minnesota and as far as New 
Hampshire to add them to his col- 
lection. 

Both Valliers serve on the 
10-person board of directors. 

With the museum outgrowing 
its current location, a fundrais- 
ing effort is underway to build a 
new higher profile facility with a 
larger display area, meeting room 
and on site snowmobile library. 
The museum is open daily from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and is closed 
on Tuesdays. Visit its website at 
snowmobilemuseum.com. 

The museum is located 


at W1 1595 Center Street in 
Naubinway, 42 miles west of the 
Mackinac Bridge on US 2. For 
more information, call the Top of 
the Lake Snowmobile Museum at 
(906) 477-6298 or email info@ 
snowmobilemuseum.com. For 
appointments after regular busi- 
ness hours, call (906) 477-6192. 

The 21st annual Historic 
Long Riders Relic Ride 
for charity sponsored by 
the Schoolcraft County 
Snowmobile Association is 
slated for Saturday, Feb. 9 at 
Jack Pine Lodge in Manistique. 
Sign-up will take place on 
both Friday night and Saturday 
morning at the Jack Pine. 

On Saturday, breakfast is at 
8 a.m., loud pipe and vintage 
wear contest is at 10 a. m. and 
the start is at 11 a.m. The relic 
ride will cover 45 miles with 
gas stops in Steuben and Boot 
Lake Bar before returning to 
Jack Pine. New and older sleds 
are welcome. 

Questions? Call Jack Pine 
Lodge (906) 573-2414, Big 
Spring Inn 644-2506, or email 
moreinfo @ j ackpineup .com . 
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What the new tax law means for Natives, tribes 


On New Year’s Day 2013, 
Congress passed the American 
Taxpayer Relief Act (ATRA) of 
2012. President Barack Obama 
signed the bill into law on the 
following day. The new law 
addresses many of the tax issues 
that were debated by Congress 
at the end of 2012, referred to 
by many as the “fiscal cliff.” 

Here is a brief summary of 
how this new law might impact 
your paycheck and certainly 
your tribe. 

The law includes a one-year 
renewal for the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians (SDPI) 
at the current funding level of 
$150 million. 

On a tribal level, the law 
postpones the upcoming 
sequester by two months, giv- 
ing Congress time to work 
on a balanced plan to end the 
sequesteration permanently. 
Sequestration of all federal 
programming across the board 


would have affected all of the 
Sault Tribe’s federal programs 
with significant cuts to health 
services, Head Start and Early 
Head Start, early childhood 
education, services for people 
with disabilities, housing, law 
enforcement, Tribal Court, 
Inland Fish and Wildlife opera- 
tions, Inter Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment operations, trans- 
portation, environmental opera- 
tions, Anishinabek Community 
and Family Services and all 
tribal grant funded programs. 

The law calls for permanent 
extension of the middle class 
tax cuts, an expanded child tax 
credit, a marriage penalty relief 
and a permanent alternative 
minimum tax fix. In addition, 
it: 

• Extends emergency unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to 
two million people for one year. 

• Extends the child tax cred- 
it, earned income tax credit and 


the president’s new American 
Opportunity Tax Credit (which 
helps families pay for college) 
for five years. 

• Fix the sustainable growth 
rate formula — which means 
no cuts to the Affordable Care 
Act or to beneficiaries — 

Social Security, Medicare and 
Medicaid — through the end of 
next year. 

• Extend the Farm Bill 
through the end of the year, 
averting a sharp rise in milk 
prices, among other products, at 
the beginning of 2013. 

Did you notice a change in 
your most recent paycheck? 
According to USA.gov, the 
following is what the new law 
addressed and how it might 
impact you and your family: 

• The “Bush-era tax cuts” 

— The new law permanently 
extended reduced tax rates on 
income and capital gains and 
dividends if you make less than 


$400,000 ($450,000 if you’re 
married and file jointly). If you 
make more than that, the mar- 
ginal tax rate for income beyond 
the new levels rose from 35 per- 
cent to 39.6 percent. 

This change also increased 
the top tax rate on long term 
capital gains and dividends from 
15 percent to 20 percent and 
made changes to several other 
tax credits, the marriage penalty 
and education-related incen- 
tives. 

• The estate tax rules — 
ATRA permanently extended the 
estate tax laws as they currently 
exist, except for the top tax 
rate, which was increased from 
35 percent to 40 percent. Now 
up to $5 million of an estate’s 
worth is exempt from taxes. 

• The American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act of 2009 
tax provisions — The child tax 
credit, some provisions sur- 
rounding the earned income 


tax credit and an education tax 
credit, the American opportunity 
tax credit, were all temporarily 
extended through 2017. 

• The payroll tax reduction 
— There was a two percent 
reduction in the amount of 
money you paid through the 
Social Security payroll tax that 
Congress put in place in 2010. 
This tax reduction was not 
extended as part of ATRA. As a 
result, the tax rate reverted back 
to the original amount — 6.2 
percent for employees and 12.4 
percent for the self-employed. 
You may notice a change in the 
amount of your take-home pay 
in your first paycheck of the 
2013 calendar year. 

The ATRA also addressed 
several other issues, including 
unemployment, Medicare and 
other health provisions and the 
farm bill. 

Compiled by Win Awenen 
Nisitotung staff. 


Living on less: Making a plan, sticking to it 


From MSU Extension 

When the family faces reduced 
income due to the loss of a job, 
reduced hours or other factors 
you need to take immediate 
action to stop all excess spending. 
Delaying spending cutbacks can 
lead to financial disaster. Whether 
your situation is temporary or 
extended, you need to get the 
most for your money. 

Studies have found that many 
families do not adjust their life- 
style for about six months after 
their income is reduced. Those 
six months of ignoring the situ- 
ation can bring disaster. When 
you take charge of your financial 
situation immediately you are 
making a positive contribution to 
your family’s well-being now and 
in the future. 

Following basic money man- 
agement principles can reduce 
stress and help you adjust to liv- 
ing on less income. Here is a list 
of research- tested principles: 

— Make a list of the family’s 
most important expenses while 
you have less income, this means 
things you must have or do. 

— Make a family spending 
plan to determine where your 
money will go. 


— Develop a family budget 
you can use to cope with your 
income situation. 

— Decide where you will 
spend your money. Stick to your 
spending plan. With less income, 
each spending decision is critical. 

Most people give high prior- 
ity to fixed expenses such as rent 
or mortgage payments, insurance 
premiums, car payments, and 
installment debt. Flexible expens- 
es such as food, utilities, clothing 
and household expenses can be 
more easily adjusted to fit your 
income. Most people find it easier 
to cut back on flexible expenses. 

All family members need to 
work together to reduce spending. 
When everyone pulls together, 
you are more likely to succeed at 
living on less. Together, the fam- 
ily should go through the follow- 
ing list under each of the flexible 
expense categories. Check the 
ideas you think would help your 
family reduce spending. Add your 
family’s ideas to each list. 

As you go through the list, ask 
how spending can be reduced: 

— Can we substitute a less 
costly item? 

— How can we conserve 
resources and avoid waste? 


— Are there opportunities to 
cooperate with others by trading 
or sharing resources? Can we 
save if we do it ourselves? 

— Can we do without? 

During challenging financial 
times, it is very important to con- 
trol spending. Restrict purchases 
to “needed items” and go with- 
out items that are just “wants.” 
Before buying an item, ask your- 
self the following questions: 

— Do we already own one? 

— Can we do without it? 

— Can we postpone its pur- 
chase? 

— Can we substitute some- 
thing else that costs less? 

— Can we use our skills to 
make it? 

— For additional resources 
on controlling spending go 
to Michigan State University 
Extension’s MI Money Health 
website at www.mimoney health, 
org or the national Extension 
Personal Finance resource page 
at www.extension.org/personal_ 
finance. 

LOW MONEY FUN 

There are many things fami- 
lies can do together that don’t 
cost anything, or very little, that 
can save money, bring families 


Support the Native American 
Languages Preservation Act 


From the First Nations 
Development Institute 

The National Indian Education 
Association (NIEA) is urging 
support for reauthorization of the 
Esther Martinez Native American 
Languages Preservation Act. The 
act funds programs that support 
and strengthen Native American 
language-immersion programs 
— including language nests, 
survival schools and restoration 
programs. 

The act was named after 
Esther Martinez, a 94-year-old 
teacher and storyteller who was 
devoted to preserving the Tewa 
language. The act was signed 
into law by President George W. 
Bush in December 2006, and it 


expired in fiscal year 2012. 

On Sept. 15, 2012, members 
of the New Mexico congres- 
sional delegation introduced 
legislation, S3 546, to extend the 
program for another five years. 
Your support is needed to get the 
bill passed. 

“Preserving our Native lan- 
guages is critical to the survival 
of our cultures. At the same time, 
a growing body of research con- 
cludes that bilingualism improves 
a child’s cognitive development,” 
said NIEA President Dr. Heather 
Shotton. 

Take action now! Call Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee 
Chairman Daniel Akaka, D- 
Hawaii, at (202) 224-2251 today, 


and urge him to use the “clear- 
ance process” for a quick passage 
of the legislation. 

In your message, tell Sen. 
Akaka that: 

— The Esther Martinez 
Native American Languages 
Preservation Act strengthens trib- 
al language, culture and identity. 

— The survival of American 
Indian and Alaska Native lan- 
guages is essential to the success 
of tribal communities and Native 
ways of life. 

— The Esther Martinez 
Native American Languages Act 
provides tribes with critical sup- 
port to establish and maintain 
immersion programs that revital- 
ize Native languages. 



Staying at home to play a board 
game with family is fun, makes 
memories and costs nothing. 

together and provide teachings 
for children. Below are a few 
examples. 

Take advantage of local public 
resources: 

— Spend time together at the 
park or local community festival. 

— Go for hikes or bike rides. 


— Go for a family picnic. 

— Go swimming at the local 
pool, lake, ocean or springs. 

Take advantage of free pro- 
grams offered by the library, 
museums, community music or 
other free community events. 

— Check out books, music 
and videos for free from the 
library. 

Find cheaper entertainment at 
home: 

— Have a family game night. 

— Rent or borrow movies, pop 
some popcorn and have a family 
movie night at home. 

— Bake or cook together as a 
family. 

— Read stories to one another. 

— Go on evening walks 
together. 

Help your children learn new 
skills and ideas: 

— Teach children how to gar- 
den. 

— Teach children craft skills 
you enjoy and spend time doing 
these together. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


10 Minute 

011 Change 
Center CAR WASH 

Tribal Member Owned $ Operated! 


3165 1-75 Bus. Spur Sault Ste. Marie Ml 

Monday thru Friday open 8:30 - 6 
Saturday open 9-4 Closed Sunday 
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2013 elderly committees meeting schedules 


Unit I Sault Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Feb. 
6, March 6, April 3, May 1 , June 
5, July 3, Aug. 7, Sept. 4, Oct. 2, 
Nov. 6, Dec. 4. 

The subcommittee meets on 
the first Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Nokomis/Mishomis Center 2076 
Shunk Rd. 

For questions, call the Elders 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Unit II Hessel Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
21, Feb. 18, March 18, April 15, 
May 20, June 17, July 15, Aug. 
19, Sept. 16, Oct. 21, Nov. 18, 
Dec. 16. 

The subcommittee meets on 
the third Monday of every month 
after the noon meal at the Hessel 
Tribal Center. 

Unit II Newberry Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 


18, Feb. 15, March 15, April 19, 
May 17, June 21, July 19, Aug. 
16, Sept. 20, Oct. 18 Nov. 15, 
Dec. 20. 

The subcommittee meets on 
the third Friday of every month 
at 11 a.m. before the meal at the 
Zellars Village Inn in Newberry. 

Unit II Naubinway Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
30, Feb. 27, March 27, April 24, 
May 29, June 26, July 31 , Aug. 
28, Sept. 25, Oct. 30, Nov. 27, no 
December meeting. 

The subcommittee meets on 
the last Wednesday of every 
month at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Naubinway Pavilion. 

Unit III St. Ignace Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
11, Feb. 8, March 8, April 12, 
May 10, June 14, July 12, Aug. 

9, Sept. 13, Oct. 11, Nov. 8, Dec. 
13. 

The subcommittee meets 


on the second Friday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
McCann Building. 

Unit IV Manistique Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
9, Feb. 13, March 13, April 10, 
May 8, June 12, July 10, Aug. 14, 
Sept. 11, Oct. 9, Nov. 13, Dec. 

11 . 

The subcommittee meets on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. 

Unit IV Escanaba Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
17, Feb. 21, March 21, April 18, 
May 16, June 20, July 18, Aug. 
15, Sept. 19, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 
Dec. 19. 

The subcommittee meets 
on the third Thursday of every 
month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, sec- 
ond floor meeting room, 3500 
Ludington Street. 


Catered meals at 5:30 p.m. are 
followed by the meetings. 

Unit V Munising Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 

7 and 21, Feb. 4 and 18, March 
4 and 18, April 1 and 15, May 6 
and 20, June 3 and 17, July 1 and 

15, Aug. 5 and 19, Sept. 2 and 

16, Oct. 7 and 21, Nov. 4 and 18, 
Dec. 2 and 16. 

The subcommittee meets at the 
Munising Tribal Center (Lincoln 
School), on the first Mondays of 
the months; dinner is at 5 p.m. 

On the third Mondays of the 
months, meetings take place at 4 
p.m. 

The Entrance to the building is 
off Munising Ave. (M-28) across 
from the American Legion. Please 
use the west entrance. 

Unit V Marquette Elderly 
Subcommittee meetings — Jan. 
3, Feb. 7, March 7, April 4, May 
2, June 6, July 4, Aug. 1, Sept. 5, 


Oct. 3, Nov. 7, Dec. 5. 

The subcommittee meets on 
the first Thursday of every month 
at 6 p.m. at the Holiday Inn. 

For questions, call Elders 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Elderly Advisory Committee 
Meeting — March 25, April 22, 
May 27, June 24, July 22, Aug. 
26, Sept. 23, Oct. 28. 

The committee will meet at 
12:30 p.m. at the Newberry Tribal 
Center. 

Representatives from all 
elder subcommittees attend on 
the fourth Mondays for months 
March through October. 

Did you know the federal 
government has an auction 
website? 

Shop for anything from 
homes to computers and jewelry 
at www.govsales.gov . 


Hessel youth serve elders apprecriation dinner 


Hessel area youth council members prepared and served an appre- 
ciation dinner to 18 local elders on Dec. 27. They also delivered meals 
to three homebound elders. 

Morgan McQuiston, Matthew Landreville and Val Jean LaTour, 
shown at right, served the dinners (Greggory Currie missing from 
photo due to illness). 

During the dinner, youth introduced themselves and expressed 
their appreciation of elders. Val Jean LaTour thanked elders for being 
a part of the community and sharing teachings with the youth to help 
them grow. Matthew Landreville thanked the elders for their wisdom. 
Morgan McQuiston thanked the elders for their teachings and for com- 
ing to the lunch. 

Youth Service coordinator Lisa Burnside and Youth Service assis- 
tant Robin LaTour assisted the youth. 
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TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

January 25-27, 2013 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St, Ignace 

February 8-10, 2013 

$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

February 15-17, 2013 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 
Kewadin St. Ignace 

Weekly winners will be invited back at the 
end of each month to play in Poker Mania! 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2013 

Every Monday - Christmas & Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
$500 in weekly prizes at each site ♦ Grand 
prize payout in December at each site ♦ 

BLACKJACK BONANZA 

Selected Sundays 

Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 
Top 50 players will be invited back for a 
$2,500 Grand Prize Tournament! 


KEWADIN 

wadfn KLASSIFIEDS 


CASINOS 


FSOC-KEWAD1N kewacmn.com 


GIVEAWAY 



GREAT GADGET 


Monday through Sunday 

AT EACH SITE! 

JANUARY 7-27.2013 

Top 5 base point earners 
at each site will 
WIN GADGETS*! 

Each week 5 second chance random 
draws* will be held at each site. 

*Must register to participate . 
See Northern Rewards for official rules . 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 
in the Eastern U.P* 


April Wine, 
Sweet & Head East 

Saturday, February 9 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 



Rick Springfield 

Thursday, March 21 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 



CASH AND CHOCOLATES 
GIVEAWAY! 

All Kewadin Sites 
OVER $45,000 in Cash & Credits! 

Earn entries for every 25 base points 
beginning Feb. 1 until 10 p.m. on Feb. 14 
for the Grand Prize Draw on Feb. 14 
at 10:15 p.m. 

Valentines Day, February 14 

* Random Kewadin Credit draws of $100 
each from noon until 4 p.m.! 

♦ Random draws from 6 p.m.TO p.m. 

for cash up to $500! 

♦ “ Dinner on us” beginning at 5 p.m. 

Win your share of $7,600 

between all five sites! 

PLAYERS DAY SUNDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 base points on your 
Northern Rewards Club card during 
regular club hours* to receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits and be entered into 
random cash drawings from 4-8 p.m. 

*Please note that Club hours vary hy site . 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites 4 p,m,-10 p*m* 

♦ Random draws on slots & tables 

Earn Double & Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

♦ Plus one entry each Friday for the 

Grand Prize Draw! 

FOOTBALL IN THE BARS! 

All Kewadin Sites 
Sundays and Mondays 
Beer Specials and Wings* plus Draws! 
Come watch the games! 

*Please check each location 



ANISTIQUE'STJGNACE* HESSEL-SAUIT kMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Elders 


Annual elders Christmas dinner served at Sault Kewadin Casino 



Above, Ted Aikens, Dorth Jarvis, Louie Aikens (L-R). Below are Above, Clyde Bunno and Bill Wagner (L-R). Below, Above, Lynette Marsh and Theresa and Jim Little 

Volunteers Bev Black, Cindy Benson, Sharon Barnett and Sharon Hovie. Evart Eagle and Betty Currie. (L-R). Below, Bridgett Sorenson, Cheri Goetz, Sally 

Valentine, Keith Massaway and Aaron Payment. 



Tribal members Bell and Dietz travel to Rome 
for canonization of first Native American saint 




By Brenda Austin 

Kateri Tekakwitha, the first 
Native American saint, was 
canonized Oct. 21 in Rome. 

Tribal members from Bay Mills 
and Sault Ste. Marie made the 
pilgrimage to participate in the 
historic ceremony at the Vatican. 
The Diocese of Marquette was 
represented by 61 Catholics, who 
were able to visit some of the 
religious sites in the vicinity of 
Rome as well as being treated to 
authentic Italian cuisine. 

Sault Tribe member Lisa Dietz 
and her husband Harvey Bell 
of the Batchewana First Nation 


attend St. Isaac Jogues Catholic 
Church in Sault Ste. Marie. They 
had been saving their funds for 
over 18 months to afford the pil- 
grimage. The couple left for their 
trip Oct. 18 and returned a week 
later. 

According to Dietz, there 
were over 700 Native Americans 
at the Vatican for the ceremony, 
representing tribes such as the 
Mohawk Nation, Navajo, Hopi, 
Cherokee and First Nations from 
Canada. Brother John Hascall, 
a Sault Tribe member and the 
pastor at St. Isaac Jogues, also 
attended the canonization. 


Dietz said special seating 
was reserved for attendees from 
geographic regions representing 
the people to be sainted. With a 
crowd of more then 100,000 peo- 
ple, it was mostly standing room 
only, she said. 

St. Kateri has two namesake 
churches in the U.R — Blessed 
Kateri Tekakwitha Mission in 
Bay Mills and The Most Holy 
Name of Jesus / Blessed Kateri 
Tekakwitha Parish in Assinins. 
The parish in Bay Mills was 
officially re-named “Saint Kateri 
Tekakwitha Mission” at a Nov. 

4 Mass presided over by Bishop 


ONLY FROM AT&T 



You could be saving up to 17% 

on qualifying AT&T services.* 


benefits that have a 
nice ring to them. 


As part of Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians - 
Members and Employees, 
you'll enjoy ttie AT&T 
Sponsorship Program 
discount and all the other 
benefits of AT&T: 

■Unlimited usage chi AT&Ts entire 
national 

Wi-fi® network, at no addition^ 
charge. 1 

*Keep unused irinutes from 
month to month with Rollover®, 
only fiom AT&T* 

•Share minutes and save with a 
Fami VI oik® plan 


♦Choice of plans and features 
to fit your needs. 


Alexander Sample. 

The ceremony in St. Peter’s 
Square took about two hours, 
Dietz said, and in addition to 
Kateri Tekakwitha, six other men 
and women were also canonized. 
St. Kateri was known as the “Lily 
of the Mohawks” and learned her 
faith from her Catholic Huron 
mother who died when Kateri 
was 5 . Tekakwitha converted to 
Catholicism at the age of 1 8 and 
died at 24. 

“We were in good company,” 
Dietz said. “We can be really 
proud of all the Native people 
that attended the ceremony.” 

In addition to attending 
multiple Masses, including 
a Thanksgiving Mass in the 
Mohawk language at St. Peter’s 
Basilica, they visited the tomb 
of St. Francis of Assisi and saw 
the church at Orvieto. They were 
sponsored for dinner at the North 
American College, where they 
ate in a courtyard surrounded 
by orange trees. They saw the 
tomb of John Paul II, the Trevi 
Fountain and the Coliseum, and 
attended a supper hosted by the 
Vatican in a private garden. 

Dietz said the trip was rea- 
sonably priced, about the same 



Saint Kateri Tekakwitha 

as going to Cleveland for a 
week from her home in the 
U.P. Contributions to help send 
Native Americans to attend the 
ceremony came from individuals 
and missions, who also helped 
arrange for guides and tours. She 
said Bay Mills Indian Community 
covered much of their cost with 
donations and fund raising. 

“We now have one of our own 
in the calendar of saints,” she 
said. “The next one to be recog- 
nized will be Venerable Bishop 
Baraga. It was an honor to be 
able to attend and I feel very 
happy for all the young Native 
girls who can now look up to 
Saint Kateri as a role model.” 



If you have questions please email Isaac McKechnie at: imckechnie@saulttaiba.net 


Sault Tribe member Lisa Dietz and her husband Harvey Bell at the 
Vatican for the cannonization of Saint Kateri Tekakwitha. 
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Frechette helps Team Rubicon with Operation Greased Lightning relief in New York City 



Sault Tribe member Dan Frechette, at far right with black sleeves, stands among other Team Rubicon volunteers at FOB Hope, a forward 
operating base in Brooklyn, N.Y. Some of the founding leaders of the organization are among the faces in the photograph. 



Remains of one of the many homes in Belle Harbor, N.Y. destroyed by Superstorm Sandy. The storm not only brought high winds and 
flooding, it caused fires, heavy sand deposits and other problems over a large, heavily populated area. 



Boardwalk in Belle Harbor along the Atlatic Ocean ripped from its anchorages and pushed against buildings along the beachfront. 


Sault Tribe member Dan 
Frechette recently took some 
vacation leave from his job as 
an officer with the Sault Tribe 
Police Department to help peo- 
ple in New York overwhelmed 
by the destruction and chaos 
left in the wake of Superstorm 
Sandy. He joined Team 
Rubicon as a volunteer last 
spring. This fall, he was called 
upon to help Operation Greased 
Lightning, a fast emergency 
response organized by Team 
Rubicon to bring immediate aid 
to residents of New York City. 

He joined with five other 
first-time volunteers in 
Dearborn, Mich., in taking a 
16-hour trip to Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Team Rubicon volunteers from 
more distant areas flew cour- 
tesy of Jet Blue Airways. 

Frechette was based out of 
Brooklyn and was on scene 
with the volunteer rescue and 
relief organization from Nov. 

10 to Nov. 17. He was assigned 
to relief operations in Belle 
Harbor, a neighborhood in the 
Borough of Queens on the 
western half of the Rockaway 
Peninsula. The peninsula sepa- 
rates the Atlantic Ocean from 
Jamaica Bay. 

The devestation he found 
was indescribable, "You can't 
comprehend it unless you've 
seen it," said Frechette. He was 
greeted by burned out homes 
and vehicles, deep blankets 
of sand swept into streets 
and yards, twisted and tossed 
boardwalks plus numerous 
other startling images testifying 
to the power of the storm. 

Frechette, a 22-year veteran 
of the Soo Township Volunteer 
Fire Department, 12 years as 
fire chief, along with nearly 13 
years on the Sault Tribe Police 
Department, joined other vol- 
unteers from Team Rubicon and 
other outfits in daily trips into 
stricken areas to help residents 
trying to recover in the wake 
of the catastrophe. The teams 
moved quickly in clearing 
debris and taking care of prepa- 
ration details for restoration of 
damaged homes. They moved 
water logged furnishings, such 
as couches and mattresses, out 


of stricken homes and took 
measures to combat mold. At 
one point, Frechette noted, a 
team he was with worked on 
five houses in one day. 

"There were people, elders, 
who had tears in their eyes try- 
ing to express gratitude," he 
said. "Contractors, if you could 
get one, were charging around 
$12,000 for what we did for 
nothing." 

As horrific as the scene was 
to the eye, Frechette heard 
accounts from residents that 
painted clear pictures of the 
deplorable situations some of 
the residents experienced. One 
older gentleman related how 
his son watched fire approach- 
ing his house as he stood at a 
second-story window with his 
two young sons. They were on 
the second floor because the 
first floor and the area around 
their home was submerged in 
water about five feet deep. With 
one boy in one arm and the 
other boy in the other arm, the 
father waded into the water and 
left the house to take his boys 
to safety. The father quickly 
realized another hazard jeop- 
ardizing their safety as the fire 
approaced— the water reeked 
of gas and fuel oil. Eventually, 
the man and his boys escaped 
their predicament. 

Team Rubicon volunteers 
based in Brooklyn were housed 
in an old warehouse and their 
forward operating base (FOB) 
was a parking lot in Belle 
Harbor designated FOB Hope. 
Volunteers slept on cots and 
ate assorted available food 
at the warehouse. Showers, 
though, involved a mile-long 
walk to a YMCA, gym club or 
other suitably equipped facil- 
ity. The locals were more than 
happy to accomodate the "Gray 
Shirts," according to Frechette, 
that included eats and drinks. 
"Everywhere we went," he said, 
"the Gray Shirts were recog- 
nized." 

Frechette described a typi- 
cal day in team relief efforts. 
Volunteers rose at about 6 
a.m. each morning, had break- 
fast, briefings and updates 
before receiving workorders. 


Schoolbuses took the volun- 
teers to their assigned areas 
where they worked as fast as 
they could in executing the 
workorders. At the end of it, 
they caught buses back to FOB 
Hope. 

Operation Greased Lightning 
is Team Rubicon's largest 
mission so far. According to 
the organization, emergency 
response teams were deployed 
from Boston to Washington, 
D.C., on Oct. 29, just as Sandy 
was bearing down on the north- 
eastern United States and call 
went out to its roster of 6,000 
volunteers composed mostly of 
military veterans and profes- 
sional emergency personnel. 
The orginal goal was to get 
1 ,000 volunteers, they reached 
about 1 ,200 individuals who 
answered the call to bridge 
the critical time gap between 
the devastation of the loom- 
ing storm and the arrival of 
convential aid. In addition, the 
organizational structure allowed 
for the successful leadership of 
over 10,000 other spontaneous 
volunteers. 

After over three weeks of 
service, Team Rubicon began 
the process of shifting its 
operations, in coordination 
with the Office of Emergency 
Management, to Americorps 
and NY Cares, a couple of 
partner organizations that spe- 
cialize in long-term recovery 
operations. Once the transition 
was complete, Team Rubicon 
officially ended its mission on 
Dec. 3. 

Other partnerships with 
Team Rubicon included the 
likes of Jet Blue, Home Depot, 
the Clinton Global Initiative, 
Goldman Sachs, Palantir 
Technologies, Verizon Wireless 
and many others. 

Team Rubicon indicated it 
completed over 700 workorders 
on the Rockaway Peninsula in 
addition to search and rescue 
operations, route clearance, and 
operating emergency operations 
centers and shelters. 

The award-winning organi- 
zation was formed by military 
veterans in 2010. Learn more at 
w w w.teamrubiconusa .com . 


Text by Rick Smith, photos courtesy of Dan Frechette 




Frechette, front right, with three other Team Rubicon "Gray Shirts," including the gentleman on the far right in the Detroit Tigers ball 
cap, and a half-dozen on-scene "civilian" volunteers during Operation Greased Lightning. 



Appearing much like the aftermath of combat action, another scene of some of the destruction around Belle Harbor. 



A Belle Harbor street partially cleared from sand swept inland by Superstorm Sandy. 
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Grade reports for incentive awards due Jan. 31 


Attention all students: Sault 
Tribe Higher Education is now 
accepting grade reports for 
the Self-Sufficiency Incentive 
Awards . 

As of Dec. 1, 2012, until Jan. 
31, 2013, the department will be 
accepting student grade reports 
for the fall semester Self- 
Sufficiency Incentive Awards . 

The awards are offered to 
any Sault Tribe member who is 
currently enrolled in a two or 
four-year college or university. 
The program is effective for fall 
semesters only. 


Each student will receive an 
estimated $30 per credit hour 
for any class passed with a C or 
better and as long as it is not a 
repeat course. 

The limited funding is divid- 
ed by the total number of credits 
hours submitted by all students 
and this determines the amount 
granted per credit hour. Due 
to limited funding, we can not 
accept late reports . 

Students are required to have 
a 2012-2013 Higher Education 
application, W-9 form and copy 
of their Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians membership 
card on file with the Education 
Department. All students who 
submitted 2012-2013 documen- 
tation were mailed a confirma- 
tion letter. 

If you think you submitted 
the paperwork but did not get 
a letter, then please contact our 
office. 

Student grade reports must be 
in the college’s original format. 
It must include the student’s full 
name, the college’s name, term, 
number of credit hours and the 
grades per class. 


Students may NOT handwrite 
any of this information on to 
the report. We can NOT accept 
grade reports that are copied 
and pasted into emails. We 
are unable to open links to the 
reports if the student is required 
to log-in first. 

We recommend that students 
obtain a copy of their “unof- 
ficial” transcript and submit this 
to our office. Please do NOT 
rely on financial aid officers or 
other school officials to submit 
your grade report for you; each 
student is responsible for their 


own documentation. 

Anyone with questions, or to 
confirm that your documentation 
and grade report were received, 
please feel free to contact Brandi 
Mac Arthur, administrative assis- 
tant for Higher Education, at 
(906) 635-7784 or bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net. 

If you would like to fax your 
paperwork directly to my office, 
please fax to (906) 635-7785 
and keep your fax confirmation 
sheet as documented proof as 
having submitted your grade 
report on time. 


Munising harvest dinner and Christmas party 



Munising’s youth drum at the Munising harvest dinner. 

Munising Public School’s Native American Education 
Program along with our Youth Education and Activities pro- 
gram provided a harvest feast for all students. 

The students had the opportunity to sample venison, par- 
tridge, corn, wild rice and cranberries. 

At the end of the week, all students enjoyed a presentation 
from our local Native American drummers, along with students 
participating in drumming class. 

Munising children were invited to a Christmas party with 
crafts and activities as well as food and snacks during the 
annual event. 

Submitted by Kim Swanberg 

Santa met with many Munising area children on Dec. 16 to 
hear their requests for Christmas. 

Title VII Indian Education Director Cindy Blank and 
Youth Education and Activities coordinator Linda Hutchinson 
worked together with community volunteers to make this 
year’s party spectacular. 

Children played games and decorated cookies while par- 
ents and grandparents were entertained with the night’s activi- 
ties. Food was provided by Christmas Kewadin Casino, and 
cookies were provided by Joan Anderson, Karen Derwin, Sue 
Golisek and Donna McNally. 



Enjoying one of the fun activities offered during the harvest dinner. 


A sample of the foods offered 


Photos by Cindy Dejong , Title VII coordinator 
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Youth wait in line for one of the many fun activities offered during the annual Munising children’s Christams party. 
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Walking On 


From “Lewis” page 16 
after a short illness on Dec. 26, 

2012, at his home surrounded by 
his family. 

Jim was a Sault Tribe elder. 

He was employed at Kewadin 
Casino after retiring from the 
U.S. Navy. He was a special man 
who brought much laughter and 
humor to family gatherings. He 
also liked to read and play keno. 

He was preceded in death 
by his lifelong partner, Rose 
Menard; his parents; his sister, 
Pam Cryderman; his broth- 
ers, Bill Lewis and Jon Lewis; 
and his brothers-in-law, David 
Kinney and A1 Goodrich. 

He is survived by his step- 
daughters, Tiffany Menard and 
Miranda Menard (and her partner, 
Chrissy); his sisters, Nancy (Art) 
Swartz, Marge Kinney, Mary 
Goodrich, Geri (Mark) Steele and 
Betty Lewis (Dan Wyers); his sis- 
ters-in-law, Laurie Lewis and Tel 
Fox; his brothers, Marty (Sofia) 
Lewis, A1 Lewis, Steve Lewis 
and Jeff (Rita) Lewis; Rose’s 
brothers, Buck, Scott, Mike, Ron 
and Tom Menard; Rose’s sisters, 
Pat Willette and Dorothy Leach; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

Visitation was held on Jan. 2, 

2013, at St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral 
followed by a Mass of Christian 
Burial. Clark Bailey Newhouse 
assisted the family. In lieu of 
flowers, donations may be sent to 
Hospice of the E.U.P. 


JOHN MCCALL 

John “Ray” McCall, 86, of 
St. Ignace, died Dec. 7, 2012, at 
Hospice House of Eastern Upper 
Peninsula in Sault Ste. Marie. 

He was 
born in Moran 
Jan. 24, 1926, 
to Alfred and 
Maude (nee 
Rabideau) 

McCall. 

He mar- 
ried Arvilla 
Johnson in 
1992. 

He was an ironworker who 
helped build the Mackinac 
Bridge, the railroad bridge 
in Sault Ste. Marie and the 
Renaissance building in Detroit. 
After working for 30 years, he 
retired and then went on to work 
for the U.S. Forestry for several 
more years. 

He belonged to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
He was a member of the VFW 
and American Legion. He served 
as Post Commander of VFW Post 
5114 for seven years. He was for- 
merly a Moose Lodge member. 
He was a member of St. Ignatius 
Loyola Catholic Church. 

He was an avid Detroit Tigers 



fan, and nothing could interrupt 
him while the Tigers were play- 
ing. 

He is survived by his wife, 
two sons, Larry and William, 
both of St. Ignace; daughters 
and their families, Lynne and 
Mike Clark of Escanaba, Debbie 
and Farrel Guilbeau of Mosella, 
Miss.; a stepson and his family, 
Kevin and Debbie Montie of 
Sault Ste. Marie; seven grand- 
children, eight great-grandchil- 
dren, and one great-great grand- 
child. 

He was preceded in death by 
three sisters, Hazel, Florence, 
and Pearl; seven brothers, 

Buster, George, Bud, Russel and 
Carl McCall, Louie and Albert 
Conguy; a grandson, Robert; and 
two sons, Charles and Mike. 

A memorial service was held 
Dec. 13 at Dodson Funeral Home 
with Father Pawel Macwel offi- 
ciating. The American Legion 
conduct services with presenting 
of the flag and “Taps. 

Interment will be at a later 
date in Gros Cap Cemetery. 

Dodson Funeral Home assist- 
ed the family with arrangements. 

JON FRANCIS LEWIS 

Jon Francis Lewis was bom 
June 24, 1957, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to Alfred and 
Shirley Lewis. He passed away 
unexpectedly Nov. 19, 2012. He 
was a proud Veteran of the U.S. 
Navy and a Sault Tribe Elder. 

Jon loved to laugh, family 
gatherings, and loud classic rock 
music. 

Jon is survived by his soul- 
mate and best friend, Tel Fox, 
with whom he proudly shared 
life’s journey. He is survived by 
daughter, Jessica Daley; broth- 
ers, James Lewis, Marty and 
Sofia Lewis, Alfred Lewis, Steve 
Lewis, and Jeff and Rita Lewis; 
sisters, Nancy and Art Swartz, 
Marge Kinney, Lavina (Mary) 
Goodrich, Geri and Mark Steele, 
and Betty Lewis and Dan Wyer; 
and sister-in-law, Laurie Lewis. 
He is also survived by Tel’s fam- 
ily, Don, Charlie, Isadore, Paul, 
Mae and Rhonda; his friend, 
Gordon, from Wiky; and many 
nieces and nephews. 

He is preceded in death by 
his parents, his sister, Pam 
Cryderman; his brother, Bill 
Lewis; brothers-in-law Dave 
Kinney and Alan Goodrich; 
and his friend David (Kromo) 
Komarnizki. 

No memorial service was 
held. In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions may be made to Sault Ste. 
Marie Veterans Associations. 


KATHLEEN MARIE 
SMITHSON 

Kathleen “Kathy” Marie 
Smithson, 55, of Eastland, Texas, 
passed away Monday, Dec. 3, 
2012. She was bom Aug. 3, 

1957, in Newberry, Mich. 

Kathy was a member of the 
Gunsight Baptist Church and 
was the assistant manager of 
Higginbotham-Barlett Co. in 
Eastland. She was a mom, sister 
and friend will be greatly missed 
by everyone she touched. 

Survivors include her son, 
Jamey Paquin and wife, Betsy; a 
daughter, Sandra Paquin; brother, 
Joe Paquin; sisters, Sandra 
Gomez, Shon Tafte, Vicky 
Smithson, Sharon Davis, Lois 
Bryant, Donna Bell and Elizabeth 
Reed; and two grandchildren. 

Kathy was preceded in death 
by her parents, Louis P. Paquin 
and Deloris June Hood; her 
husband, Wesley Smithson; a 
brother, Louis Paquin; and one 
grandson. 

Memorial services were Dec. 

8 at the River of Life Church in 
Eastland. The family received 
friends on Dec. 7 at the Edwards 
Funeral Home in Eastland. 

In lieu of flowers the family 
suggests contributions be made to 
Goodfellows. 

LLOYD JOSEPH REISS 

Lloyd Joseph Reiss, 75, 
passed on Dec. 7, 2012. Lloyd 
was bom in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and lived a good part of his life 
in Colorado before moving to 
Chandler, Ariz. 

He was a veteran of the 
United States Air Force and a 
proud member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Lloyd retired from the 
Chandler Unified School District 
and since that time has enjoyed 
travel, golf, horseshoes and 
spending time with his wife and 
many friends at Sunbird Golf 
Resort. 

He will be missed by his 
loving wife, Ellie; son, Barry, 
and daughter, Kathryn, both of 
Everett, Wash.; granddaughter, 
Heather, of Kearns, Utah; sister, 
Dorothy Henry of Chandler; and 
several nieces and nephews. 

A memorial service was held 
Dec. 17 at the Sunbird Clubhouse 
in Chandler. In lieu of flowers, 
please make contributions to 
Hospice of the Valley (www.hov. 
org). Arrangements were made 
by Bueler Chandler Mortuary. 

PATRICIA R. LAPINE 

Patricia R. LaPine, 74, of St. 
Ignace and Mackinac Island, 
passed away Tuesday, Nov. 27, 
2012, at Hospice of the EUP in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


She was bom Sept. 27, 1938, 
to Levi and Susan (nee Andress) 
LaPine on Mackinac Island. 

She was employed at the 
North Bay Inn in St. Ignace for 
many years, and for the past 1 3 
years, she was employed at the 
Windermere Hotel on Mackinac 
Island. 

She belonged to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and was a member of Ste. Anne’s 
Catholic Church on Mackinac 
Island. 

She is survived by her chil- 
dren and their families, John 
Cadotte of Mackinac Island, 
Howard Cadotte of St. Ignace, 
Cindy Prater of Tennessee, and 
Cheryl Cadotte of Moran; six 
grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. She is also sur- 
vived by a brother and his family, 
Porky and Caroline LaPine of 
Mackinac Island, and a sister 
and her family, Mickey and Smi 
Horn, also of Mackinac Island. 

A gathering was held at the 
Tribal Elder Center in St. Ignace 
Dec. 2. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 



DORIS L. BEAUDRY 

Doris Lorraine Beaudry, 92, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died 
Jan. 3, 2013, in Sault Ste. Marie. 
She was born July 9, 1920, in 
Escanaba, Mich., to Frank and 
Rose (Cloutier) Macabbe. 

Doris grew up in Manistique, 
Mich. She 
married Ovela 
“Val” Gerard 
Beaudry on 
Dec. 27, 1938, 
in Manistique. 

They owned 
and operated 
Doris & Val’s 
Restaurant in 
Kinross, Mich., during the 1940s 
and early 1950s. After they 
closed the restaurant, they moved 
to the Milan, Mich., area where 
Doris worked in the kitchen at 
the state hopsital for 12 years. 

She and Val returned to the 
Kinross area in the early 1980s 
when they retired. 

Doris was a member of the 
Kinross Heritage Society. Doris 
loved baking, and according to 
her family, she baked the best 
cherry and strawberry pies ever 
made. She also enjoyed playing 
cards and sitting outdoors on her 
swing. 

Doris is survived by two 
daughters, Diane (Vick) Baglio 
of Naples, Fla., and Cecilia 
(Gary) England of Belleville, 
Mich, two sons, Robert Beaudry 
of Kinross and Michael Beaudry 
of Belleville; grandchildren, 


Thomas L. (Tyyne) Beaudry, 
James Richard “Rick” Beaudry, 
Cheryl A. (Orville) Gregg, 

Troy (Michelle) Adams, Daniel 
(Sarah) Adams, Eric (Erika) 
Adams, Jason England, Chiffon 
England, Rebekah England, 

Bryan England, Jennifer Beaudry, 
David Beaudry, and Courtney 
Beaudry; great-grandchildren, 
Ryan Beaudry, Preston Beaudry, 
Michelle (William) Shields, 
Trevor Gregg, Taylor Adams, 
Aniken Adams, Kyle Adams, 

Josh Adams, Madylynn Adams, 
Baby Adams, Jordan England, 
Bobby England, Star Dashandra 
England, Catilynn England, Di 
Mon England, Floyd England, 
Kelly England, Catherine 
Beaudry, John Sutter, Tabatha 
Beaudry, and Elena Beaudry; 
and great great grandchildren, 
Ashlynn Alexandra, Lucinda 
Paige, Izabelle Aiyonna and 
Ava Marie. Also surviving is 
one brother, Robert (Shirley) 
Macabbe, of Escanaba. 

Doris was preceded in death 
by her husband, Val; sister, Eva 
Grondin; brother, Frank “Bud” 
Macabbe; and daughter-in-law, 
Mary Beaudry. 

Services were held Jan. 8 at 
Reamer Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford. Final resting place will 
be Kinross Township Lake view 
Cemetery. 

Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.reamergalerfu- 
neralhome.com. 

MARVEL M. PROTON 

Marvel M. Proton, Ph.D., 
died on Dec. 19, 2012, at age 77. 
Retired teacher and counselor, 
Warren Schools. 

Beloved wife of the late G. 
Philip Johnson, Ph.D. Dear 
sister of Louis Proton (Judy), 
Marianne Hennessey, Delina 
Belongea, and 
the late D. 

Ruth Hillman 
and Peter 
Proton. Step- 
mother of 
Reed Johnson, 

Neal Johnson, 

Althea 

Walworth and Laurel Johnson. 
Also survived by many loving 
nieces, nephews and step-grand- 
children. 

The Memorial Mass took 
place Jan. 5 at St. Andrew 
Catholic Church, Rochester, 
Mich. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the American Cancer 
Society or to the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden 
Association, Rochester Branch. 

View obituary and share 
memories at www.desmondfu- 
neralhome.com. 



FIRST NATION “ IDLE NO MORE " MOVEMENT SPREADS ACROSS NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT, THEN GLOBE 


From “Idle No More,” page 1 

According to The Canadian Press, 
Former Prime Minister Joe Clark, con- 
cerned that the Canadian government and 
the First Nations are “headed in a danger- 
ous direction,” met with Spence and called 
her goal of resuming discussions “humble 
and achievable.” Indeed, Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper issued an announcement 
on Jan. 4 of a planned meeting with a 
delegation of First Nations leaders coordi- 
nated by the Assembly of First Nations set 
for Jan. 1 1 . 

Harper noted he was pleased to partici- 
pate in the historic Crown-First Nations 
Gathering that took place on Jan. 24, 

2012. According to the announcement, the 
governments of Canada and First Nations 


committed to pursuing a half-dozen 
improvements in building stronger bonds 
and more appropriate governing structures, 
enhancing individual success through 
education and opportunities, strengthening 
communities, accelerating economic devel- 
opment and respecting the role of First 
Nations’ culture and language in Canada’s 
history and future. 

“The government of Canada and First 
Nations have an enduring historic relation- 
ship based on mutual respect, friendship 
and support,” Harper said in the statement. 
“The government of Canada is committed 
to strengthening this relationship.” 

More locally, in the region around Sault 
Ste. Marie in southern Ontario, Chief Dean 
Sayers of the Batchewana First Nation has 
been drawing attention to Idle No More 


and the recent controversial issues through 
public speaking appearances throughout 
the area, including a roadblock on the 
Garden River Reserve and the downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie demonstration on Dec. 27. 

Sayers indicated Spence is only one of 
many across North America on a hunger 
strike in support of the Idle No More goal, 
a goal shared by the regional rallies and 
events surrounding old Bawating. “All of 
those kinds of thing that we paid the big- 
gest price for by sharing our resources, 
they’re trying to take those little things 
away that we still have,” he said. “What 
we’re hoping is that Canadians will call the 
prime minister and ask him to sit at a table 
and help us in creating a proper implemen- 
tation plan for the historical relationship 
that has never really been defined. And it 


needs to be brought together in the form of 
what they call the spirit and intent of our 
historic relationship.” 

However, on the eve of the Jan. 11 
summit, some tribal leaders and groups 
balked at the validity of the meeting since 
it would not include the representative 
of the crown, Governor General David 
Johnston. Those planning to boycott the 
summit insist on the presence of both the 
prime minister and the governor general 
at a summit and not separate meetings as 
planned. Among those planning to boycott 
are Chief Spence and some members of the 
Assembly of First Nations. 

Learn more at www.idlenomore.com or 
log onto Facebook.com and visit the Idle 
No More News Group. 
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Kewadin Casinos team members of the month 



Congratulations to Joe Starnes, gift shop, and Kewadin Sault’s Team Member of the Month! Congratulations to Don Braman, Christmas Team Member of the Month for December! Don 
Joe started work in August 2006. Thanks for your commitment and dedication, Joe! has been working here for just over 1 .5 years as a Northern Rewards Club clerk. Way to go! 


Wallis graduates from 


Private Robert Thomas Wallis, 
18, a Sault Tribe member of 
Pickford, was graduated from 
boot camp at Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot San Diego, Dec. 
14,2012. 

Private Wallis, from Platoon 
2113, successfully completed 13 
weeks of intensive basic training. 



While in basic training, Wallis 
was a fire team leader and placed 
as rifle expert. 

He will report to Camp 
Pendleton for Marine Combat 
Training on Jan. 14, then Military 
Occupation Specialty School for 


boot camp 

Amphibious Assault. 

He is the son of Mark and 
Sheri Wallis of Pickford. 

His parents, grandmother Ellen 
Wallis, sister Brittnie Wallis and 
friend Justina Watson were all in 
attendance for the ceremony. 


Births... 



ARIEANA SUE LUKE 

Terry Luke and Cheyanne 
Cassibo are proud to announce 
the arrival of their daughter, 
Arieana. Arieana Sue Luke was 
born at 5:05 p.m. on Dec. 27, 
2012, in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
She weighed 7 pounds and was 
19.5 inches in length. 

Grandparents are Terry and 
Cynthia Luke, of Grand Rapids, 
and James and Nancy Howard, 
of Kincheloe, Mich. 



TRENT JACKSON KEITH 

Trent Jackson Keith was born 
on Nov. 7, 2012. He weighed 8 
pounds, 7 ounces. 

Trent is the son of Lesley 
(Nelson) and Dillyn Keith, both 
LSSU graduates. 

Grandparents are Anita Louise 
(Bebo) and James Nelson, of 
Munising, Dennis Keith of 
Coldwater, and Valerie Cushing 
of Niles, Mich. 


Haley Krull makes Dean's List 


Sault Tribe member Haley Krull, 
daughter of Tamara and Rich Roche, 
granddaughter of Cheryl (nee Leask) 
Ordiway and Lynn Ordiway and 
great granddaughter of Edward 
(Chum) Leask, all of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., made the Northern 
Michigan University dean’s list for 
the 2012 fall semester. 

Haley is enrolled in the radiog- 
raphy program. She has a younger 
sister, Helenna, and younger brother, 
RJ. 

Congratulations, Haley, on your 
accomplishment . 



Walking On 


JAMES HOLLMAN 

James Hoffman of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., passed away at his 
home unexpectedly on Dec. 24, 
2012. He was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on Jan. 25, 1994. 

Surviving James Hoffman are 
his mother, Debra (Rick) Vagaski, 
and his father Gerald Hoffman of 
Sault Ste. Marie; his grandpar- 
ents, Beatrice Barcelou of Lall 
River, Mass., Robert Hoffman, 
Mary Hoffman and Henrietta 
King, all of Sault Ste. Marie; 
his brothers, Mark Hoffman and 
Denis (Alicia) Berube Jr.; sisters, 
Laura (Michael) Quinn and Stacy 
Elizabeth Hoffman, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; his aunts and uncles, 
Laura Hoffman, Cheryl Hoffman, 
Robin Hoffman and Wendy 
Hoffman, all of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Liz Vagaski of Clarkston, 
Mich., and Steve Cateon of Lall 
River, Mass. James is also sur- 
vived by many nieces, nephews 
and cousins, and his best friend, 
Kelsi Burse of Sault Ste. Marie. 

James was preceded in 
death by his grandfather, Lrank 
Barcelou. 

Services were held at the Sault 
Tribe Cultural Building on Dec. 
29,2012. 

RUTH SHARON BURCH 

Ruth Sharon (nee DePlonty) 
Burch, 53, of Brimley, Mich., 
passed away on Dec. 15, 2012, at 
home with her loving family. 

Ruth was born on Oct.2, 1959, 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. She 
was a member of the Sault Ste. 


Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa 
Indians and 
was employed 
with the Sault 
Area Public 
Schools until 
illness forced 
her to resign. 

Ruth loved animals and was 
a volunteer at the Chippewa 
County Animal Shelter. She also 
loved camping and spending 
time with her husband, Pat, at 
their camp in Canada. 

Ruth is survived by her hus- 
band of 33 years, Pat Burch 
of Brimley; her daughter, 
Amanda Burch, of Southfield; 
her son, Josh (Jamie) Burch, of 
Kincheloe; and her grandchil- 
dren, Kobe and Adeline. She 
is also survived by her mother, 
Caroline DePlonty of Sault Ste. 
Marie; her brother, Ross (Marcie) 
DePlonty, of Marquette; her 
sisters , Annette (Wayne) King 
of Sault Ste. Marie and Laura 
(Larry) Hammock of Brimley. 

Ruth was preceded in death 
by her father, Milton DePlonty, 
and her brother, Raye DePlonty. 

Per Ruth’s wishes her reamins 
have been cremated and a small 
memorial service in her honor 
was held Dec. 21 at C.S. Mulder 
Luneral Home. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
may be left to Chippewa County 
Animals Shelter or Hospice of 
the EUP. Condolences may be 
left online at www.csmulder.com. 


NINA JO HOUSNER 

Nina Jo “Tootie” (nee 
Cadreau) Housner, 46, passed 
away on Dec. 24, 2012, at her 
home in Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Nina 
Jo was born 
June 3, 1966, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
to Joseph and 
Nina (nee 
Peake) Cadreau. 

She was a 
member of the 
Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Nina Jo spent her younger 
years in Trout Lake, Mich. She 
later moved to Green Bay, Wis., 
where she married and raised a 
family. 

Nina Jo was a kind, easy- 
going, good-hearted person who 
loved to laugh. She enjoyed 
spending time with family, friends 
and her faithful dog, “Hercules.” 

Nina Jo is survived by her 
daughters, Sarah Ann Housner 
(Brian Lemens) and Beth Leeann 
Housner; a granddaughter, Katie 
Mae Lemens, all of Sturgeon 
Bay; step-daughter, Amanda 
Housner, of Green Bay; her father 
and step-mother, Joseph and 
Bridget Cadreau, of Trout Lake; 
her mother, Nina Cadreau (Wally 
Kaniecki), sister, Tonya Cadreau, 
two nephews, Nathan and 
Nicholas Cushman, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; step-sister, Meegan 
Llannery, Marquette, Mich.; best 
friend and father of her children, 
Craig Housner, Sturgeon Bay; 


loving companion, Eric Hansen, 
Sturgeon Bay; several aunts, 
uncles, many cousins, and special 
cousin, Stacey (nee Cadreau) 
Mills of Eckerman. 

She was preceded in death 
by an infant granddaughter, 
Catherine Marie Lemens; a 
brother, Quinton Philip Cadreau; 
grandparents, Joseph and 
Elaine (nee Siegwart) Cadreau 
and Homer and Dorothy (nee 
Kanzler) Peake; an aunt and 
uncle, Gayle (nee Cadreau) and 
Joe Beaudoin; and step-father, 
Raymond Kokko. 

Lorbes Luneral Home (www. 
forbesfuneralhome.com) of 
Sturgeon Bay assisted the family. 
According to her wishes, crema- 
tion has taken place. Burial will 
follow in the spring at Lakeview 
Cemetery in Trout Lake. 

MILTON H. BAZINAU SR. 

Milton H. “Milt” Bazinau Sr., 
69, of Lremont, Mich., passed 
away Dec. 31, 2012, at his home. 
He was born on 
on Mackinac 
Island, Mich., 
to James and 
Caroline (St. 

Onge) Bazinau, 
and after his 
father passed 
away he was 
raised by 
Robert LaPine. 

Milt was a US Army Veteran of 
the Vietnam Era and was a self- 
employed carpenter. He was a 
member of the St. Ignace VLW 


Post, loved fishing and hunting, 
and going to Llorida. 

On June 2, 1976, he married 
Rosanne “Rose” Thenikl, and 
she survives him along with nine 
children, Bernadine Bazinau, 
Tammy Pagan, Milt Bazinau Jr., 
Mary Anne (Martin) Bolthouse, 
Stephanie (Rich Deater) Strong, 
Heather Bazinau, Robert (Kim) 
Bazinau, Jay sen Bazinau, David 
(Tamara) Bazinau; 18 grandchil- 
dren and six great grandchildren; 
his parents, Robert and Caroline 
LaPine; one brother, Dwight 
LaPine; and two sisters, Gwen 
Bagbey and Millie Henry. 

He was preceded in death by 
two brothers, Randy and Wally 
Bazinau. 

There will be no visitation. A 
Memorial Mass was held Jan. 7 
at All Saints Catholic Church in 
Lremont with Pr. Peter Omogo 
as Celebrant. Military rites were 
conducted immediately following, 
provided by the Newaygo VLW 
Post #4249. 

In lieu of flowers, memo- 
rial contributions can be given 
to the family to help with 
expenses. Condolences may be 
left at www.kroeze-wolffis.com. 
Arrangements were made by 
Kroeze-Wolffis Luneral Home 
Inc. 

JAMES L. LEWIS 

James Leo Lewis was born in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on Jan. 3, 
1950, the son of Alfred (Whitey) 
and Shirley Lewis. He walked on 
See “Lewis” page 17 




July 5, 1943, 
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Family history and your 

Submitted by Inter-Tribal clues to unlock your past for a groups In 
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Submitted by Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan 

Did you know that your fam- 
ily’s health history can play an 
important role in assessing your 
risk for many chronic diseases , 
including cancer? 

Relatives share more than 
brown eyes or curly hair. Chronic 
illnesses and other health prob- 
lems also run in families. Family 
members share many of the same 
genes, lifestyles and environ- 
ments - all factors that work 
together to determine health. 
Knowing your family health 
history can give you important 


clues to unlock your past for a 
healthier future. 

Look for these “red flags” 
when asking about your family’s 
health history: 

— Cancer in two or more 
family members. 

— Heart attacks before 
the age of 55 in men or 65 in 
women. 

— Sudden unexplained death 
before age 40. 

— Chronic diseases, such as 
diabetes, high blood pressure or 
high cholesterol. 

Other important information: 

— Ancestry (different ethnic 


groups have an increased risk of 
certain diseases). 

— The age that a family 
member was diagnosed with a 
condition. 

— Age and cause of death. 

— Number of family mem- 
bers affected. 

What can you do? 

— Talk about it with your 
family. Let you family know that 
diseases like cancer, diabetes and 
heart disease can run in families. 
Find out what conditions are in 
your family and how old people 
were when they were diagnosed. 

— Write it down. Record your 


By Michelle Willis, pro- 
gram director 

Are you a parent, grandpar- 
ent, aunt, or uncle concerned 
about the future of your child? 

As tribal people, we value the 
support we receive from our 
family and community to raise 
our young children. Stop and 
take a moment to think about 
how you believe a happy, healthy 
Anishinaabe child looks . Are 
there barriers standing in the way 
of children in your community, 
preventing them from being that 
child you see in your heart and 
mind? 

Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan and the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation are partnering with 
all of Michigan’s tribal commu- 


nities to define what we believe 
a healthy, happy Anishinaabe 
child age 0-8 should look like. 
We want to hear from each com- 
munity to identify the problems 
that our young children are 
facing and take a look at the 
strengths and resources that each 
tribe contributes to addressing 
these needs. Through this pro- 
cess, we hope to engage tribal 
leaders and citizens to create a 
plan to improve the full range 
of factors important to the well 
being of tribal children ages 0-8, 
including quality education, safe 
communities and good health. 

The work of gathering these 
ideas and concerns has already 
begun in some communities. 
Children are gifts from creation. 


The new year is a great time to 
go commercial tobacco-free! 


By Lauren Kross 

In recognition of New Year’s 
resolutions to quit commercial 
tobacco use, the Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation Grant 
Project, Sault Tribe Community 
Health and the Chippewa County 
Health Department, partners of 
the Chippewa County Tobacco- 
Free Living Coalition are encour- 
aging people to take steps to 
make their resolution successful. 

There are numerous proven 
and effective methods available 
to Michigan residents to quit 
tobacco use: 

The Sault Tribe Community 
Health Program provides indi- 
vidual counseling for youth and 
adults, which includes problem 
solving, cessation medications, 
printed materials and support. For 
more information, call 632-5210 
or visit healthysaulttribe.com. 

For Chippewa County resi- 
dents, self-help materials and 
information on referrals are avail- 
able by calling the Chippewa 
County Health Department at 
635-3636 or visiting chippewahd. 
com. 

The Michigan Department 
of Community Health (MDCH) 
Tobacco Quitline, (800) 784- 
8669, provides free telephone 
coaching for the uninsured 
and those with Medicaid and 
Medicare, and free nicotine 
replacement medications for 
those who qualify. The Quitline 
includes extra help for preg- 
nant and postpartum women. 


Information on quitting smoking 
and a free printable Michigan 
Smoker’s Quit Kit are available 
through MDCH by visiting mich- 
igan.gov/tobacco. 

The free, interactive website 
BecomeAnEX.org shows people 
who smoke how to re-learn life 
without cigarettes. The site, 
developed by the American 
Legacy Foundation in partnership 
with Mayo Clinic, offers a free, 
personalized quit plan and an 
online support community to help 
people prepare to quit and stay 
quit. 

Tools from the American 
Cancer Society are available 
to help with quitting. For more 
information contact the American 
Cancer Society at (800) 227- 
2345. 

Your individual healthcare 
provider is also a very important 
resource who can provide coun- 
seling, nicotine replacement med- 
ication and referral to services. 

According to the American 
Cancer Society, the benefits of 
quitting smoking are immediate. 
Within 20 minutes blood pres- 
sure drops and within 24 hours 
a person’s chance of heart attack 
decreases. The benefits continue 
for years, including reduced risk 
of lung cancer, stroke and heart 
disease. 

For more information, please 
contact the Chippewa County 
Health Department at 635-3636, 
the Sault Tribe Community 
Health Nicotine Dependence 


Program at 632-5210, or call the 
Michigan Tobacco Quitline at 
800-QUIT-NOW. You may also 
visit healthysaulttribe.com or 
healthyupcommunities.com for 
information on quitting tobacco 
use and preventing exposure to 
secondhand and thirdhand smoke. 


family’s health history. Update 
your information as changes 
occur. Try to include information 
on at least three generations. 

— Pass it on. Tell your health 
care provider about the diseases 
that run in your family. Ask 
whether you need to be screened. 


Share the information with your 
children and others in your fam- 
ily. 

To learn more, visit www. 
MIGeneticsConnection .org , 
www.cdc .go v/genomics .public . 
htm, www.geneticsalliance.org, 
or www.cancer.org. 


Sault Tribe health survey: 
Helping future generations 
live longer and healthier 


'Honoring Our Children' gathers 
community concerns, ideas 


It is our job to work together 
to make sure, they reach their 
full potential and help carry on 
the legacy of our ancestors. We 
honor our children best when we 
are dedicated to their proper care 
and respect their rights as tribal 
citizens. To learn more about the 
Honoring Our Children initia- 
tive and make sure your voice is 
heard, please contact: 

Michelle Willis, Honoring 
Our Children Initiative Program 
Director, 2956 Ashmun St., Sault 
Ste Marie, MI 49783, (906) 632- 
6896. 

Join us on Facebook by look- 
ing up “Honoring Our Children 
initiative,” or go to www.itcmi. 
org and click on the Facebook 
link. 


By Colleen Commons, Health 
Education Supervisor 

During the month of 
December, randomly selected 
Sault Tribe households received a 
postcard informing them that they 
have been selected to receive the 
Sault Tribe Health Survey. Some 
households may have already 
received their survey and some 
surveys may have lost their way 
in the clutter and shuffle of the 
holidays ! 

If you are one of those house- 
holds who received a postcard 
but did not receive a survey, stay 
tuned as on Jan. 10 another sur- 
vey will be mailed giving you the 
opportunity to participate. 

Sault Tribe household mem- 
bers receiving the survey will be 
asked questions about their health 
and health care needs. Results 


from the survey will be used to 
better understand and address 
health issues facing the tribal 
community through the Sault 
Tribe Community Transformation 
Grant Project. 

Great care has been taken by 
the tribe and the Michigan Public 
Health Institute to ensure that the 
privacy of all information used 
for this study is protected. All 
data collected in the Sault Tribe 
Health Survey will not identify 
individual responses in any way. 

Community Health would 
like to thank those who already 
received and returned their com- 
pleted survey. If you have any 
questions regarding the survey or 
need assistance completing the 
survey, please contact Colleen 
Commons at (906) 635-5241 or 
Donna Norkoli at 635-8844. 


Increasing access to healthy foods 


By Colleen Commons, 

Health Education Supervisor 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians was awarded 
a Community Transformation 
Grant from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) in September 2011. 

One goal of the Sault Tribe’s 
grant project is to increase 
the availability, accessibility, 
affordability and identification 
of healthy foods in the tribe’s 
seven-county service area. To 
accomplish this goal, Sault 
Tribe Community Health, in col- 
laboration with Michigan Public 
Health Institute, Marquette 
Food Co-Op and Michigan State 


University Extension, plans to 
work with partners through- 
out Alger, Chippewa, Delta, 
Luce, Mackinac, Marquette and 
Schoolcraft counties to look at 
existing regional food systems 
and determine how to make 
improvements. 

Several meetings will take 
place during the months of 
January, February and March. If 
you would like more information 
or would like to attend a meet- 
ing in your local area, please call 
Donna Norkoli at 635-8844 for 
Sault Ste Marie, Marquette, St. 
Ignace and Newberry, or Kerry 
Ott at 341-9561 for Manistique. 



The Sault Tribe Health Division 
would like Lo thank, you for 
supporting our efforts in 
providing a tobacco free 
envi ronment 

All Health Center Campuses 

are now 

Commercial Tobacco-Free 
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Photos courtesy of Matika Wilbur 

Above, Sheryl Steinruck with an infant in a traditional Tolowa cradle basket crafted from hazel shoots, split 
spruce roots, dentalium shells, glass beads and cotton. The piece features pillows, straps and a tumpline. A 
tumpline is a type of strap configured to carry objects by placing the strap across the front of one’s head. 
Below, Loren Bommelyn donning a traditional Tolowa dance headdress made from tanned deer hide and 
woodpecker plummage. 


On the roads of northern 


and ranchers who “colonized” 
the area, according to the tribal 
website. The Landless California 
Indians Act of 1906 made appro- 
priations for the purchase of lands 
for landless Indians but the fed- 
eral trust with the Tolowa people 
was terminated and community 
lands were allotted to individuals. 
The termination was overturned 


in the settlement of a class-action 
lawsuit which was based on the 
fact that the Tolowa people of 
Smith River, along with 13 other 
tribes, never stopped acting as a 
government. 

“Our government, culture 
and traditions survived colonial- 
ism and termination because we 
persisted and never gave up our 


identities. We continue our tradi- 
tions of strong government with 
comprehensive tribal programs 
and our culture with traditional 
activities,” the website notes. 

One of the first things most 
folks notice about Smith River 
Rancheria member Sheryl 
Steinruck is the “111” tattoo on 
the chin of her radiant face. 


Project 562: 

By Rick Smith 


Seizing on a singular opportu- 
nity to look deeper into the realm 
of Indian Country , Win Awenen 
Nisitotung asked professional 
photographer Matika Wilbur if 
we, the members of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, could tag along with her 
as she travels across the United 
States building a compilation of 
photographs and observations 
for a pictorial documentary of 
the indigenous peoples of the 
land. She graciously agreed and, 
thanks to modern technology, we 
will be keeping in touch as she 
progresses across this vast coun- 
try. 

i( Our goal is to unveil the true 
essence of contemporary Native 
issues, the beauty of Native cul- 
ture, the magnitude of tradition 
and expose her vitality, ” said 
Wilbur about her endeavor, called 
Project 562. Reports will appear 
here as circumstances allow. 

While it is impractical to fully 
convey all of her experiences as 
she becomes acquainted with so 
many citizens of Indian Country, 
we hope to at least expand our 
knowledge about our neighbors 
of the realm. 

She began in the far north- 
west of California visiting 13 
American Indian rancherias and 
reservations. 

The term rancheria derives 
from the Spanish language to 
describe communal American 
Indian settlements in place 
throughout the southwest and 
present day California back 
when Mexico provided large 
land grants, known as ranchos, to 
encourage settlement by its citi- 
zens. The term also became asso- 
ciated with clusters of buildings 
that housed ranch hands on those 
land grants. 

One of the communities 
she visited, the Smith River 
Rancheria, was established in 
1908, according to its website. 

It was the largest Rancheria 
in the state and occupied 160 
acres. During the termination era, 
the community lost all but a few 
acres of land, which consisted of 
an offshore rock, a cemetery and 
a church. These days, the Smith 
River Rancheria is a federally 
recognized tribe of the Tolowa 
Indians situated three miles south 
of the Oregon-Califomia border 
on 500 acres of land with 1 ,442 
members. 

Much like Sault Tribe, a seven- 
member tribal council governs 
the rancheria and council mem- 
bers are elected by the general 
membership. An administrator 
oversees tribal support programs 
and services. 

The Smith River Rancheria 
property holdings include a drink- 
ing water system, administrative 
offices, gaming agency offices, 
seniors’ apartments, a cemetery, 
an island, a medical and dental 
clinic, childcare facilities and a 
community hall. Enterprise hold- 
ing include a casino, a conve- 
nience store and a day care center. 
A recreational vehicle park and 
a hotel are in the planning stages 
of development. The community 
employs about 200 people. 

The Tolowa people have 
survived a history of continued 
removal, genocide and discrimi- 
nation within thier homelands 
by the explorers, settlers, miners 


California 


The tattoo reflects an old and 
nearly gone Tolowa tradition. It 
historically applied to young girls 
when entering thier child bear- 
ing years. The tattoos could also 
convey other significance such as 
origin, lineage or wealth. 

Steinruck said all Indian tribal 
groups in the regions of pres- 
ent day California, Oregon, the 
Pacific and the Pacific islands 
tattooed all or parts of the face 
and body. 

She recalled that, when she 
was a child, only the very old 
women bore wide and dark tat- 
toos because the practice was 
outlawed in California during the 
1920s. 

She described an incident from 
her childhood that clearly illus- 
trates the near complete discon- 
nection of the Tolowa from their 
ancestral traditions. “In 1966, 1 
was 12 years old when our elders 
began meeting every Saturday to 
teach dance songs, prayers, our 
history and stories. The elders 
were strict teachers, making sure 
we learned it right. We listened 
quietly, obeyed their instructions, 
and practiced while the elders 
sang, recited prayers and told 
age-old stories,” said Steinruck. 

She told of the time the young- 
sters were allowed to dance in 
full ceremonial regalia as they 
had been practicing quite diligent- 
ly. When she happened to steal 
a glance at the watching crowd 
of elders, she saw tears run- 
ning down their faces. Steinruck 
thought, “Man, we are really 
going to get in trouble; we made 
them cry because our peformance 
was so bad.” The reality was, the 
elders were shedding tears of joy 
and gratitude at seeing a tradition 
forbidden since 1906 passed on 
so well to their younger genera- 
tion. 

Steinruck continued a lifetime 
of learning about her cultural 
heritage and acquired degrees to 
facilitate teaching others about 
their ancestral language and 
ways. “I became determined to do 
all I could throughout my life to 
perpetuate our language, heritage, 
and culture,” said Steinruck, a 
language specialist with the Smith 
River Rancheria. 

Loren Bommelyn is a Tolowa 
of the Smith River Rancheria who 
lives in Crescent City, Calif., just 
southwest of the rancheria. He, 
too, is a Tolowa traditionalist who 
began singing as a young boy. His 
parents observed changes coming 
over their ancestral culture and 
took steps in urging tribal elders 
to teach young people the songs, 
dances and ceremonies of the 
Tolowa people so they wouldn’t 
be lost. 

These days, Brommelyn is 
a tradition bearer committed to 
preserving the tribe’s songs, lan- 
guage and basketry. He is also a 
member of the tribal council. 

His family and friends host 
two dances each year to promote 
singing and drumming with an 
eye to get many more people 
interested and involved. 

According to the website 
oyate.com, the Tolowa were 
hunter-gatherers who reaped the 
bounty of the land and waters. In 
addition to regional flora, salmon 
was their chief food staple and 
the only crop they cultivated was 
tobacco. 
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New nature preserve established near DeTour 


Little Traverse Conservancy, a 
non-profit land trust that works in 
northern lower and eastern upper 
Michigan, recently received a 
donation of the 120-acre James 
V. Foster Hartley Lake Preserve. 
Located near DeTour, the new 
nature preserve includes the near- 
ly 25 -acre Hartley Lake. 

Born in Iowa in 1934, Jim 
Foster was raised with a love of 
the outdoors. In 1951, he became 
an Eagle Scout and his summers 
were spent lifeguarding and 
teaching swimming lessons at a 
state park beach. After graduating 
from the (then) State University 
of Iowa in 1957, Jim served in 
the U.S. Air Force in Germany 
during the Berlin crisis of 1961. 

A business career brought him 
back to the Midwest and in 1983, 
he returned to small town living 
as president of a small bank in 
Huron County of Michigan. 

Through a colleague, Jim took 
advantage of an opportunity to 
purchase 120 acres in the east- 
ern Upper Peninsula in the early 
1980s. He envisioned the land as 
a place where his family could 
gather and find respite from their 
regular lives. For nearly 20 years, 
this is exactly what he and his 
son’s family did. 

I started taking the kids up 
there in the ’90s, during their for- 
mative years. They just loved it,” 
said Jim’s son, Brad. “We used to 
visit at least once a summer. We 
had a flagpole near the entrance 
and when we’d arrive, we’d put 
the flag up and then drive further 
back to camp. It was just a place 
that we could get away and be 
together.” 

The family has always referred 
to the lake as “The Beaver Pond.” 

“We loved hearing loons fly 
in and call from the lake,” Brad 
said. “I had a color Michigan 
Wildflowers book with a check- 
list in the back. The kids and I 
would hike all around the prop- 
erty and write our initials down 
with the species that we saw, just 
as a way that we helped them 
learn to appreciate the outdoors. 
All of my kids are still comfort- 
able in and love being outside.” 

Yet as the children grew and 
moved into their own lives, the 
family wasn’t able to make the 
journey to Michigan as often. 


Jim returned to his home state 
of Iowa for retirement and, more 
recently, to the Iowa Veterans 
Home. 

“The land meant so much to 
him and he would have preferred 
to retire and live out his days 
there,” said Jim’s daughter, Lindi 
Strobel. “But that scenario was 
not to be. So, knowing of his 
deep-seated love for open land, 
along with his happy previous 
connection to the Conservancy, 
this course of action seemed like 
a winning combination.” 

The Fosters have been long- 
time members of The Nature 
Conservancy (TNC) with special 
connections to the organization’s 
Pine Butte Guest Ranch in 
Montana. So when they first 
had the idea of conserving the 
land, the siblings contacted the 
Michigan chapter of TNC. TNC 
staff suggested they go with 
the more locally-based Little 
Traverse Conservancy instead. 

The donation was officially 
completed just this past October. 
“I have to say, it helps me feel 
better,” Brad said. “I’ve had this 
enduring mental picture of this 
land as a place to relax out in the 
woods. While it won’t include the 
cabin that we always envisioned, 
in many ways this is even better.” 

Since 1972, the Little Traverse 
Conservancy has been working 
as the oldest regional, non-profit 
land trust in Michigan. With 
the support of more than 4,100 
members, the Little Traverse 
Conservancy works with private 
landowners and units of local 


government to permanently pro- 
tect ecologically significant and 
scenic lands from development. 
Since it was founded, nearly 
45,000 acres and 110 miles of 
shoreline along our region’s 
lakes, rivers, and streams have 
been set aside to remain in their 
natural state within Charlevoix, 


Cheboygan, Emmet, Mackinac, 
and Chippewa counties. 

Information about Little 
Traverse Conservancy preserves 
can be accessed through its 
new smartphone app available 
on Google Play and the Apple 
app store by searching “LTC 
Explorer.” 


More than 4,000 young people 
participate in a Conservancy 
environmental education outing 
every year. For more informa- 
tion about the Little Traverse 
Conservancy and land protection 
options for your land, please con- 
tact their office at (231) 347-0991 
or visit www.landtrust.org. 


People you know 



Community People You Know 


We all like doing business with people we know. As a community 
bank we know this is important. When you walk in aur doors you'll 
see the familiar faces of people you know. That's community bank- 
ing. 


Open your uccuunl today by slopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 
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James V. Foster 
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Hartley Lake Preserve 


■ 

DeTour Village 



Brad and Jim Foster (right). Jim donated the 120-acre James V. Foster 
Hartley Lake Preserve to the Little Traverse Conservancy, a non-profit 
land trust that works in northern lower and eastern upper Michigan. 
Located near DeTour, the new nature preserve includes the nearly 25- 
acre Hartley Lake. 
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YOU DESERVE BETTER THAN PROTEST VOTES 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All 
Members Everywhere” 

I want to begin my report 
to the Members by apologiz- 
ing to the Elders for the nomi- 
nal amount of the annual 
Elder checks and explain to 
the Elders why I did not sub- 
mit a letter to accompany the 
Elder Dividend checks. Be- 
sides the amount having been 
so drastically reduced since 
the last time I served as Chair 
(down from $1,600 marking 
nearly a $1,000 cut), I did not 
write a letter to try to contex- 
tualize the reduction or my 
efforts to balance the budget 
because following the letter I 
sent in November to the Eld- 
ers to have them register to 
receive their Elder checks, a 
Board Member took a rather 
extreme position and ex- 
pressed her opposition to the 
content of the letter. Sec- 
ondly, yet another Board 
Member chose to write a 
negative piece of about this 
same issue in her unit report. 
Rather than give more canon 
fodder in which to object, I 
choose not to author a letter 
to accompany the Elder 
checks. Instead, I simply 
copied verbatim, the same 
letter sent for the last two 
years and asked that the 
Board author the letter to 
eliminate any possibility of 
objection. Unfortunately, 
there was no agreement 
among the Board on the letter 
so, no letter was sent. 

VOTING NO OUT OF 
PROTEST! 

We all know that at least a 
few Board Members did not 
support the will of the major- 
ity of the Members’ elective 
choice for Chairperson. It has 
been over seven months and 
some continue to look for 
points of opposition. None- 
theless, the Members have 
spoken. Respect the out- 
come. In many respects, I am 
reminded of the kind of inci- 
vility in the U.S. Congress 
where retribution politics 
have become the norm. Since 
I have entered office, I have 
introduced several different 
pieces of legislation. A select 
few Board members have 
voted no on almost every sin- 
gle piece of legislation I have 
presented. This is unfortu- 
nate, because no matter the 


content or merit of the legis- 
lation I have drafted, some 
simply vote no. 

One example occurred this 
fall when I introduced a reso- 
lution to save nearly 
$200,000 annually by collaps- 
ing four positions into two. 
Specifically, I proposed that 
we combine the Chief Finan- 
cial Officer position with the 
Financial Comptroller posi- 
tion and combine the Educa- 
tion Director and Assistant 
Executive Director for Mem- 
bership Services positions. 

By combining these functions 
from four positions to two, 
we saved a great deal of 
money that aided us in bal- 
ancing the Tribal Budget. 

Out of protest, some voted 
no. 

A more recent example 
deals with a proposal to mod- 
ify the budget to move a low 
paying grants specialist posi- 
tion into a grants director po- 
sition. This was a self con- 
tained proposal which would 
not require an additional allo- 
cation of Tribal Support dol- 
lars yet create a higher level 
grants function to become 
more competitive in seeking 
grants by collecting primary 
data of Members’ needs. 

Such an effort would clearly 
show the greater needs as 
they exist in the outlying ar- 
eas. Currently, we must rely 
on U.S. Census data which 
chronically under represents 
our needs. Such a function is 
desperately needed. Not 
since I left office in 2008 has 
our Tribe has had a real com- 
mitment here. Currently, 
though we have many em- 
ployees who write grants, we 
do not have even one dedi- 
cated grant writer for the 
Tribe. Unfortunately, the 
proposal failed to be adopted. 
When I was in office previ- 
ously, we not only had a plan- 
ning director, but an entire 
division of at least five team 
members dedicated to grant 
application, compliance, and 
data collection and analysis. 

In some cases, Board 
Members have argued that 
they were not prepared to 
make a decision. This is dif- 
ficult to understand given we 
have a five day notice re- 
quirement for all legislation 
and without exceptions, those 
items Board Members have 
voted no on, are items for 
which they did not ask ques- 
tions ahead of time or suggest 
alternative legislation. This is 
a bit frustrating as it seems 
the opposition only arises 
while we are in the meeting 
and they subsequently vote 
NO! 

DOING THINGS 
DIFFERENTLY 

I think the Members ex- 
pect us to do things differ- 
ently. They certainly deserve 


better. One such reform I am 
proposing is to schedule all 
legislative items for review at 
least one week in advance to 
discuss at length any sugges- 
tions to improve said legisla- 
tion so select Board members 
don’t simply vote no. Meet- 
ing an entire week in advance 
during a legislation mark up 
session gives us two days 
(subsequent to discussing 
draft legislation) to make any 
needed changes, and to gather 
any data Board members feel 
is essential to voting. 

Additionally, at the re- 
quest of some Board mem- 
bers, we are reinstituting what 
was previously called quar- 
terly updates from the pro- 
grams, services, enterprises, 
and operations of the Tribe. 
Rather than requiring quar- 
terly updates which in the 
past, a few Board members 
did not show up for or spent 
time texting or stepping out 
of the room for extended peri- 
ods of time, I am scheduling 
these to occur semi annually. 
It is my intent to video record 
or live stream these sessions 
so Members can have the 
benefit of these updates. To 
do so, however, I will intro- 
duce a budget modification to 
the Tribal Communications 
budget to cover the additional 
costs. 

ROBBING PETER 
TO PAY PAUL 

Over the last two years, 
the Tribal Board directed a 
wage study to determine if 
governmental and casino 
team members are paid what 
the market will bear. They 
engaged a company called 
Payscales and began the labo- 
rious task of reviewing all job 
descriptions comparing them 
against normed data for simi- 
lar positions. Last year, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the 
team members were adjusted 
to bring them up to at least 
the minimum of what the 
market suggests these posi- 
tions be paid. The remaining 
one-third did not move up to 
at least the minimum; proba- 
bly due to the prior admini- 
stration’s mixed messages to 
executive staff about whether 
or not to comply. Thus, until 
just recently one-third of the 
team members languished 
behind and received less pay 
than they should have re- 
ceived. 

What is even more alarm- 
ing is that while one-third 
were underpaid, there is a 
population of team members 
who are overpaid to the tune 
of nearly $1 million . There 
any many reasons why they 
are overpaid and in a few 
cases, this may even be justi- 


fied. However, what is unfor- 
tunate is that while a minority 
of the population of team 
members just got an adjust- 
ment to bring them to the 
minimum, there are NO 
RAISES PLANNED for the 

remaining team members . 

This is unacceptable for 
two reasons. First, the cost of 
inflation and consumers’ 
price index suggest that the 
value of the dollar is worth 
less tomorrow than it is today. 
Thus, if there is no raise, peo- 
ple lose ground. This is espe- 
cially true, with an antici- 
pated health insurance pre- 
mium jump expected to be 
significant. The second rea- 
son is that while we now have 
all team members paid at 
least the minimum and in 
alignment with the local and 
regional market, this is made 
immediately out of date if 
there is no cost of living in- 
crease. In other words, 
within a year or two, we will 
need to start all over with an- 
other wage study. 

SOCIALISM OR 
COMMON SENSE? 

Some might suggest this 
is socialistic type thinking but 
I would argue that it is a very 
capitalistic perspective. Why 
pay someone beyond what the 
market will bear? In some 
cases, those paid over the 
max are paid tens of thou- 
sands over what the market 
suggests they should be paid. 
If we were not to pay them 
over the max, would they be 
able to expect similar pay in 
the regional market? The 
answer is clearly no. Again, 
while a select few may be 
justified, more often than not, 
these bloated salaries are the 
lingering vestiges of previous 
political administrations who 
rewarded political loyalty. 

TRIBAL FUNDS FOR 
TRIBAL SERVICES 

Again, call me a socialist, 
but I view that the fruit of our 
efforts should be to provide 
services and to expand ser- 
vices to our Members. There 
is a lot we could to with the 
nearly $1 million we are over 
paying those who are paid 
over the maximum. This 
amount redistributed would 
mean about a 1 percent 
COLA for all team members. 
Or, it would represent a $200 
increase in our Elder checks. 
Or, it could easily pay for any 
additional costs realized for 
implementation of a new 
Constitution. Or, it could 
reinstate the college student 
scholarships to the $700,000 
we paid out annually when I 
was Chairperson previously 
while we now paid out just 


over $150,000. So, while 
many policy or business deci- 
sions suggest it is a policy 
option to do nothing in this 
case, we are sitting on nearly 
$1 million while all of these 
other possible benefits are 
under funded. 

BCBS LAWSUIT 
GREEK LAWSUIT 

A lot of strange things 
happened after I left office. 
First, though we were sued by 
the Greeks and unsecured 
creditors for over $170 mil- 
lion, the previous Board has 
reduced this liability to about 
$2.77 million. While one of 
our former so-called Greek 
partners is suing us to hold up 
the settlement, some Board 
Members continued to push 
us into new proposals for do- 
ing business with the Greeks 
in New Boston and beyond. 
This might be explained 
through reports of a Board 
Member holding an election 
victory party in the Greek’s 
hotel in 2010. It puzzles me 
that some continue to want to 
do business with someone 
who put down $24,000 and 
walked away with a $268 
million promise made to the 
Greeks by the Chairman in 
2000. 

I am also mystified by the 
idea that our Tribe could have 
entered a better health insur- 
ance arrangement than the 
plan in place while I was 
Chair. For most of my term, 
there was no premium in- 
crease, and our team mem- 
bers (employees) had a health 
insurance plan comparable to 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield in 
every way except annual pre- 
mium costs and overall costs 
to the Tribe. Nonetheless, the 
Board voted to change the 
employee insurance carrier 
which cost about $4 million 
in additional costs to date. 
Where this change was to 
save $2 million annually, it 
cost that and then some. The 
Board recently voted to liti- 
gate BCBS as they were ma- 
nipulated into switching to 
the Blues. I support this deci- 
sion, but it occurs to me that 
we have to do better than to 
allow ourselves to be manipu- 
lated in the first place. 

I realize this report has 
somewhat of a critical tone. 
For that, I apologize but in 
order to improve, we must 
recognize and learn from our 
mistakes. Since returning to 
office, I have tried to improve 
upon our Lansing project and 
feel we are moving in the 
right direction. With a bit 
more cooperation and fore- 
sight at the Board level, our 
future will be brighter than 
ever. 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee, Aaron 

Office: 906-635-6050 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpa yment@ yahoo . com 
On Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ and on the ‘Sault Tribe Guide’ on Facebook. 
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How to make things better: Census, plan, action 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


With the new year, people 
tend to make “new year resolu- 
tions” about things they want 
to change in themselves or their 
lives. With that concept in mind, 

I thought this a good time to 
give my assessment of what I 
believe needs to change in our 
tribe and where I would like to 
see improvements. Because it is 
meaningless to complain without 
offering a solution (in my mind 
anyone who just complains about 
everything is part of the prob- 
lem), I will just mention a few 
things that I believe would make 
the most difference to our people 
by pointing out what I see as 
some general problems and how 
I believe we can begin to make 
them better. 

First and foremost, I would 


love to see forward movement. 
Nothing of real consequence has 
been accomplished in two years 
that would provide for a better 
life for our citizens. Instead, we 
are bogged down in politics. I 
love government, but have an 
aversion to politics. I especially 
dislike “unit politics.” While it is 
important to represent your con- 
stituency, every decision we make 
affect the entire tribe in some 
way. If we would spend half as 
much time working together as 
we spend looking for ways to dis- 
mantle or obstruct each other, you 
would be far better off. 

Thank the Creator for tribal 
staff! It is they who truly work 
for you! And, they do so in spite 
of us, the board. We make it as 
difficult as possible, but they get 
the job done anyway. So in this 
new year, I hope we can get over 
our differences and work together 
for the greater good of the mem- 
bers. We can do this through 
providing enough respect for one 
another that we listen without 
criticizing or becoming defensive. 

In order to go forward, we 
need to have a plan. Novel idea, 
right? As it stands now, we have 
no strategic plan for the tribe. We 
have no tribal census or plans to 
collect the data that would allow 
us to assess the real needs of our 
membership. What should the pri- 
orities be for our government? Is 


it housing? Do we need improved 
roads, health- specific programs, 
mental health services, inpatient 
substance abuse programs, teen 
suicide prevention and hotlines? 
What are the needs of the mem- 
bers outside the service area? 

How do we plan to address their 
needs or fulfill our obligations 
to them as members? Does the 
membership want more programs 
that share our rich culture and 
pass down our language and tra- 
ditions to any and all who seek it? 
Without being able to gather and 
evaluate this kind of information, 
planning for the future is next to 
impossible. 

We NEED a full tribal plan- 
ning department that includes 
statistical data gathering analysts, 
and a tribal-wide grantwriter to 
complement the staff we already 
have doing the transportation 
and roads planning. But so far 
we won’t fund the positions. Our 
tribe counts on grants for a good 
portion of our operating funds. 

Most new grant opportunities 
are sought out departmentally and 
provide, for the most part, tempo- 
rary enhancement or development 
ideas within existing tribal pro- 
gramming. Programs and services 
aren’t really expanded by these 
grants; instead, they are given 
a temporary influx of money to 
provide R&D for future program- 
ming or to pick up where the last 


grant ran out. ARRA funds are 
exhausted, Homeland Security 
funds are narrowly focused and 
we have no strategic plan to 
replace this funding when the 
grant period ends. Instead, we 
float down the stream doing little 
to nothing about determining 
what our needs will be next year, 
let alone 10 years out. Without 
this integral piece, we are com- 
mitting ourselves to forever be 
a reactionary government. I still 
believe that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

I have become disenchanted 
with government. I’m too practi- 
cal. If I seem a bit harsh in this 
report, it’s because I am intolerant 
of idleness. I am frustrated by our 
constant efforts to beat a subject 
to death while opportunity and 
advancement passes us by. We 
discuss things ad nauseum and 
spend weeks if not months doing 
little to nothing more than making 
sure our individual opinions have 
been voiced. I’ve been guilty of it 
myself. 

Meanwhile, we languish as a 
tribe and staff must spend pre- 
cious time presenting again and 
again incorporating our tweaks to 
their plans. We spend time offer- 
ing our views on things we some- 
times know little about. And, in 
the end, our educated, profes- 
sional staff must endure, and even 
appease, our whims at the cost of 


time, money and downtime. 

I apologize for this uncharac- 
teristic report. But I am so frus- 
trated with our lack of progress 
that I am disheartened. I am not 
cut out for a job that just goes 
in circles. For me, satisfaction 
comes from knowing I did my 
best, contributed to the whole, 
and participated in making a dif- 
ference. It mostly comes from the 
phone calls and email I receive 
from you folks. And if it weren’t 
for that, I would have certainly 
gone mad by now. 

I want to end on a positive 
note — Sault Tribe has the best 
employees anyone could ask 
for. It is through them that we 
succeed! Our staff carries us on 
their backs. I am so proud of our 
workforce! They never fail to step 
up to a challenge and I am always 
amazed at what they are able to 
accomplish with little resources. 
Happy new year to every Sault 
Tribe employee! Thank you 
for your continued dedication, 
innovation and positive attitude. 
Well done! You have collectively 
earned my respect and admira- 
tion. 

As always, you may contact 
me by writing to dmalloy@ 
saulttribe.net or by calling (906) 
440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Idle No More movement affects Anishinaabeg 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Idle No More! - Hi folks! 
That’s the big news happening up 
here and it’s been spreading. Idle 
No More is a movement that was 
started in Canada by our Native 
brothers and sisters. The bill C- 
45 in the Canadian Parliament is 
the spark that ignited a nation to 
mobilize. This is brief overview 
from the www.CBC.ca reporting 
on this movement: 

CBC News — Posted: Jan 5, 
2013 8:17 AM ET - What is 
Bill C-45? That’s the number of 
the bill introduced by the Harper 
government on Oct. 18 with the 
title, “A Second Act to Implement 
Certain Provisions of the Budget 
Tabled in Parliament on March 
29, 2012, and Other Measures.” 
The bill passed and then received 
royal assent on Dec. 14 and is 
now known as the “Jobs and 
Growth Act, 2012.” 

That doesn’t sound like some- 
thing that would spark a protest 
movement, especially an aborigi- 
nal rights movement. What’s the 
issue? C-45 is better known as the 
second omnibus budget bill. The 
act changes the legislation con- 
tained in 64 acts or regulations. 
The act itself runs over more than 


400 pages. 

The changes that most concern 
the Idle No More movement are 
the ones to these acts: Indian Act, 
Navigation Protection Act (for- 
mer Navigable Waters Protection 
Act) and the Environmental 
Assessment Act. 

In addition to the changes, 
those involved in the move- 
ment were angered by what they 
call a lack of consultation with 
indigenous peoples. The move- 
ment has also expressed concern 
about other acts and bills from the 
Harper government. 

What are some of the move- 
ment’s key objections to the 
changes to those three acts? Indian 
Act: First Nations communities 
can now lease designated reserve 
lands if a majority attending a 
meeting called for that purpose 
vote to do so, regardless of how 
many people show up. Previously, 
approval required the support of a 
majority of eligible voters. 

The Aboriginal Affairs minister 
can call the meeting to consider 
surrendering band territory. The 
minister can choose to ignore a 
resolution from the band council 
that’s in opposition to a decision 
at the meeting. 

Idle No More says these 
changes allow “for easier opening 
of treaty lands and territory.” 

Navigation Protection Act: 
Under the act, major pipeline 
and power line project advocates 
aren’t required to prove their 
project won’t damage or destroy 
a navigable waterway it crosses, 
unless the waterway is on a list 
prepared by the transportation 
minister. Idle No More claims the 
amendments remove that protec- 
tion for 99.9 percent of lakes and 
rivers in Canada. 

Environmental Assessment 
Act: The first omnibus budget 


bill had already overhauled the 
assessment process and the second 
one reduces further the number of 
projects that would require assess- 
ment under the old provisions. 

Idle No More objects to the faster 
approval process. 

What’s the connection between 
the hunger strike by Chief Theresa 
Spence and Idle No More? It was 
on that National Day of Action 
that Spence, chief of the troubled 
Attawapiskat First Nation in 
northern Ontario, announced in 
Ottawa that she would be starting 
a hunger strike the next day. Her 
hunger strike has helped generate 
media attention for Idle No More 
and she has become an icon for 
Idle No More activists. 

Substandard living condi- 
tions in Attawapiskat attracted 
widespread media coverage after 
Spence declared a state of emer- 
gency in late 2011 due to a hous- 
ing crisis in the community. 

Why should we be interested 
or care about this? Many reasons. 

I will say, the first time I had 
heard about it, I was scratching 
my head. It felt to me like our 
Canadian brothers and sisters 
were experiencing what would be 
the equivalent of our AIM move- 
ment was for us back in the ’70s. 
However, on further exploration 
of the topic and after speaking to 
some elders on it, I realized that 
we must lend our support to the 
movement. 

We, as Anishinaabe nations 
across Canada and the United 
States, have never given up the 
idea that we are one nation. Just 
because there is a border between 
us does not negate the fact of who 
we are and where we came from. 
My concern is that the world is 
watching this unfold, and if the 
Canadian government thinks it can 
get away with doing what they 


are doing to First Nations people, 
what makes you think this govern- 
ment isn’t going to try the same 
tactics with our tribal nations? 

This omnibus bill also pro- 
vides for the opening of numerous 
waterways that go through Native 
lands and reserves, it weakens 
environmental laws that were in 
place to protect Mother Earth and 
it further erodes at the treaties 
in place between the Canadian 
government and the First Nations 
people. Again, why should we 
care? 

Many of those waterways flow 
right into our Great Lakes. At 
home here, in the St. Marys River, 
we have had to deal with fecal 
matter floating in the river and it 
was traced back to the Canadian 
water treatment facility. It is a 
very good example of how their 
actions affect us. 

On Dec. 27, we protested in 


Per the Constitution and 
Bylaws, Article 1 - Meetings of 
the Board of Directors, Section 
1 : . . . provided that at least one 
meeting per year shall be held 
in each of the five election units 
established pursuant to Article V, 
Section 1 of the tribal constitution. 


General meetings of the Board 
of Directors take place on the first 
and third Tuesdays of the months. 

Feb. 5 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Feb. 19 

St. Ignace 

March 5 

Sault Ste. Marie 

March 19 

Manistique 

April 2 

Kincheloe 

April 16 

Munising 

May 7 

Sault Ste. Marie 

May 21 

Naubinway 

June 4 

St. Ignace 

June 18 

Escanaba 

July 2 

Sault Ste. Marie 


support of our Canadian brothers 
and sisters. Chiefs from across 
the river came and spoke. We 
held a round dance on Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
People had their children with 
them, our elders braved the cold 
and held signs in support. It was 
uplifting. 

Pollution does not know any 
race. All Canadian and United 
States citizens need to be aware 
of the laws politicians try to pass 
or implement that hurt our sacred 
mother. Pollution kills across 
all cultural boundaries. Please 
remember, this is the legacy we 
will be leaving our children and 
our children’s children. This 
should be a concern for all people 
who reside on this Mother Earth. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 

440-1334 

debrapine @ yahoo .com 


All general meetings start at 6 
p.m. All Sault Ste. Marie meet- 
ings will be held at the Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center; 
other locations will be announced. 

All special meetings will be 
announced. 

For further information, please 
call Joanne or Tara at the admin- 
istration office, (800) 793-0660, 
extension 26337 or 26338. 


July 16 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Aug. 6 

Kincheloe 

Aug. 20 

Marquette 

Sept. 3 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Sept. 17 

Munising 

Oct. 1 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Oct. 15 

St. Ignace 

Nov. 5 

Manistique 

Nov. 19 

Hessel 

Dec. 3 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Dec. 17 

Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors 2013 calendar 
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Drug Abuse Tribal 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


We held a very productive 
TAP (drug abuse Tribal Action 
Plan) meeting this past month. 
We have scheduled a two-day 
training for the end of the month 
with Fox Valley to come in to 
our advisor group and facilitate 
a comprehensive training to hold 
the focus groups and community 
forums we have scheduled to 
begin in February 2013. Many 
professional team members, 
board members on the advisory 


group and the chairman will be 
taking part in the two-day train- 
ing. The plan is to be out in the 
communities by February and 
begin to gain the input and rec- 
ommendations from our mem- 
bers on their thoughts , experi- 
ences, expectations on identify- 
ing and prioritize challenges in 
each area. 

I have committed to this 
project as my priority and 
have scheduled the first three 
focus groups with elders in my 
unit to start the process of the 
goals mentioned above. I will 
be accompanied by Director 
Hollowell and professional staff. 

The dates are Hessel/DeTour/ 
Drummond/Pickford elders at 
the regularly scheduled elders 
meeting on Feb. 18 at the Hessel 
Tribal Center. Newberry elders, 
Feb. 15 regularly scheduled 
meeting at Zella’s Restaurant 
and Naubinway Feb. 27 at the 
scheduled elders’ meeting at the 
pavilion. 

For the elders in our area, 
please attend so that we can 
gather the input and advice from 


Action Plan moves forward 


you to move our project forward. 
At the Jan. 2 board of directors’ 
meeting, I requested that we 
acquire a 24-hour, seven-day a 
week hotline at our tribal health 
centers for crisis situations . I 
shared the information with our 
advisory group and all agreed 
this is a priority result we can 
do now. The board awaits that 
information and hopefully this 
will be secured in the very near 
future. 

The other priority in our 
unit is to secure health services 
in the DeTour/Drummond and 
other outlying areas. As printed 
and stated last report, the board 
passed a resolution to name an 
adhoc committee to identify and 
create a plan. 

I’m happy to announce that 
we have scheduled our first 
meeting for Jan. 21, again the 
deadline for our health division 
and adhoc committee to have a 
plan secured and to be presented 
to the board is April 20 1 3 . 1 
write all this each month so 
that this stays a priority in our 
agenda for services! Call your 


reps who are on this committee 
as well, we are all committed to 
this. 

Back two years ago, we 
began the wage grid study and 
identified team members who 
did not make the minimum for 
positions they were in and cre- 
ated a plan to be financially 
responsible and increase accord- 
ingly. We budgeted last year 
for a percent increase to team 
members, but did not have the 
total amount to bring all up to 
the minimum, so some only 
have seen part of the study 
increase. This past month we 
where able to complete our goal 
of the study and the remaining 
team members will be receiv- 
ing the remaining increases to 
at least the minimum per their 
job description and the study. 
This was planned out over a 
two-year process to afford the 
increases, I’m sorry it took that 
long. Planning the dollars for 
the raises was a responsible 
thing and I’m happy that we 
have completed the wage study 
and made some team members a 


much-deserved increase. 

I have never been part of the 
board when we held any wind- 
fall of money so I don’t promise 
the raises and all the political 
ploys, I’m simply grateful we 
did the study and responsibly 
planned for the increases that are 
well deserved and hope we will 
focus on the lower level team 
members wage increases for the 
future. 

In closing, I would like to say 
miigwech again to all the women 
in our communities who made 
our children’s Christmas parties 
so good. There are so many to 
name, and I hope I don’t miss 
some — Lisa Burnside, Robyn 
Latour, Dorothy Currie, Mona 
Gugin, Barb Galer, Terry Woods, 
Joan Shaw, Dorothy and Rich 
Royer, Marylynn MacArthur, 
Lois Bryant, Shirley Kawalke, 
and, last but not least, Michelle 
Derusha. I heard that the party 
in Newberry was the event of 
the year, so thank you all. Our 
community members expressed 
to me their gratitude and you’ve 
made many families happy. 


Washington, D.C., 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnabeg ! 

I hope that your holidays with 
your families were heartwarm- 
ing, mine certainly were. 

This year our 2-year-old 
granddaughter, Bella, danced in 
the powwow circle for the first 
time. What joy there was watch- 
ing her get up on her toes , twirl- 
ing, skipping and nodding her 
little head in time with the beat 
of the drum. 

December was a beautiful 
time for me personally and pro- 
fessionally. I made my first trip 
to Washington, D.C., on behalf 
of our tribe. I reflected on the 
importance of this journey, and 
thought about our ancestors who 
had made this journey before 
me. I realized that our mission 
has not changed: To meet with 
federal leaders to educate them 
about our people; to advocate for 
the fulfillment of treaty rights; 
to push for support of legisla- 
tion favorable to tribal people; 
to create new partnerships and 
strengthen existing ones; to find 
new sources of support for our 
people; to be a “visible voice” 
for the tribe known as the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians . 

I was in DC for five days. 

Our tribal delegation consisted 
of Chairman Payment, Director 
Abramson, Director Massaway, 
Mike McCoy (government rela- 
tions director) Meghan Kelly 


(federal liaison) and I. Although 
I was not allowed to attend the 
meeting with President Obama 
(only Chairman Payment and 
Director Abramson were invit- 
ed), I was privileged to “walk 
the Hill” and meet with various 
members of Congress, high level 
staff and tribal leaders from 
across the United States. 

I want to acknowledge all of 
the work that all of our tribe’s 
program directors and staff did 
to help our delegation be a suc- 
cess. I was so proud of the pro- 
fessional and informative fold- 
ers, brochures and information 
sheets (known as “white papers”) 
that were created. I want you all 
to know that the legislators were 
impressed and I could not have 
done my job without the tremen- 
dous support of our people back 
home! 

The following is a very brief 
breakdown of who I met, and 
what we talked about. I was 
often part of a “team presenta- 
tion,” however, there were times 
when scheduling required that 
I present on my own. It was an 
intense time with daily early 
morning tribal delegation strat- 
egy sessions held prior to “walk- 
ing the Hill.” 

I began with a half-day meet- 
ing with the National Congress 
of American Indians at its 
embassy. There were numer- 
ous presenters , all focused on 
FY 2014 budget recommenda- 
tions. Then I attended a meeting 
regarding the Department of the 
Interior budget strategy. These 
meetings were specifically for, 
and about, tribal people. Leaders 
from tribes across the country 
gathered to share stories of com- 
mon need, and how tribal nations 
effectively advocate for change 
at a federal level. 

Our tribal delegation met with 
Congressman Dan Benishek, 
and we presented him with a 
beautiful black ash basket made 
by tribal member Bernadette 
Azevedo. We educated him 
on the history of the Charlotte 


lessons for representatives 


Beach issue. Congressman 
Benishek was keenly interested 
in the Special Diabetes Program 
for American Indians (SDPI), 
and the funding inadequacies for 
the Bemidji Area. He requested a 
follow-up meeting with me later 
in the week. 

We met with a congressional 
staff member in Senator Carl 
Levin’s office. Our purpose was 
to strengthen and reinforce an 
already positive relationship. We 
presented our “white papers” and 
urged support for the coming 
SDPI. 

In Congresswoman Candice 
Miller’s office, we met with 
her new “tribal” staff person. 

This was an excellent meeting ! 
We discussed the sequestration, 
budgetary issues, SDPI and the 
inadequacy of tribal healthcare 
funding. It was great to have a 
congressional “staffer” dedicated 
to tribal issues! 

Our meeting with 
Congressman John Dingell 
Jr. was outstanding. A long- 
time supporter of our tribe, the 
meeting focused on the “fiscal 
cliff’ and our planned manda- 
tory trust applications for land. 
Congressman Dingell was espe- 
cially impressed by the success 
of our tribal energy program. 
Chairman Payment and Director 
Abramson have a longstanding 
relationship with Congressman 
Dingell, and I learned a great 
deal from them in this meeting. 

We had separate meetings 
with congressional staff from 
Congressmen Camp, Peters and 
Clarke’s offices. We discussed 
the sequestration, budgetary 
issues, SDPI and the inadequacy 
of tribal healthcare funding. 

We also spoke of the unique 
nation-to-nation relationship 
between tribes and the federal 
government. I led a meeting in 
Congressman Upton’s office, 
explaining the tribal energy 
audit, and urging additional 
funding appropriations for tribal 
programs. 

Senator Stabenow’s was 


a very successful meeting! 
Chairman Payment presented her 
with a “strawberry” black ash 
basket. In addition to the “white 
paper” issues, we discussed sew- 
age pollution in the St. Mary’s 
River, and other natural resource 
topics. Senator Stabenow was 
very receptive, and knowledge- 
able about our tribe, and con- 
cerned about our needs . 

We had additional meetings 
with “staffers” from other con- 
gressional offices as well, and 
with each we presented “white 
papers,” spoke of funding needs, 
and in short, told our stories. 

As with most people, politi- 
cians also like to know when 
something they’ve done has 
helped. I closed out my time in 
DC with a second meeting in 
Congressman Benishek’s office. 

I believe there is genuine con- 
cern regarding the lack of health- 
care funding in our Bemidji area 
and I look forward to his sup- 
port. 

I wish to say miigwech 
to Aaron Payment, Cathy 
Abramson, Keith Massaway, 
Mike McCoy and Meghan Kelly 
for helping me navigate the 
streets of DC, the many build- 
ings and the politicians . Their 
insights and guidance were 
invaluable. This trip made me 
realize how important it is for 
our tribe to be represented “on 
the Hill.” Washington, D.C., is 
vast and the federal legislators 
are inundated daily by texts, 
emails, phone calls and letters 
from individuals, corporations 
and special interest groups. It 
would be easy for them to forget 
about us, and now I understand 
completely that which our ances- 
tors clearly knew — telling our 
stories “in person” matters . 

Miigwech to all of you for the 
opportunity to serve our tribe as 
my ancestors have done. It is an 
honor for me to stand before fed- 
eral Congress personnel and say, 
“I represent the Sault Ste Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians.” 

Please continue to contact me 


with your thoughts and concerns . 
You can reach me through my 
personal phone, email, Facebook 
or Twitter. I appreciate those 
of you who have already con- 
tacted me and I encourage oth- 
ers to reach out to me as well. 
Miigwech to all, 

Bamapii, 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

Email at Jennifer.mcleod. 
2012@gmail.com. 

Tribal Giving 

From “ Tribal Giving ” Page 7 
on a Saturday morning, were sur- 
prised when the court staff per- 
son instead brought them to The 
Cutting Room salon to have their 
hair cut and colored. 

These events were supported 
through our Drug Court fund, 
which is funded by costs assessed 
to defendants convicted of crimes 
relating to, or involving, sub- 
stance abuse. 

In November, the Tribal 
Court also issued twelve back- 
packs filled with school supplies 
to juveniles involved with the 
Court. This is an annual project 
the Court engages in supported 
by our Juvenile Fund, which is 
funded by costs assessed in some 
criminal cases. 

Admin Complex 

As always, the Administration 
Complex in Sault Ste. Marie put 
together overstuffed Thanksgiving 
dinner baskets for local families 
in need, this year for 19 families. 
Halloween is also a fun time of 
the year at the complex, as the 
staff gathers together loads of 
candy for the downtown trick or 
treat events, this year matched by 
tribal chairperson Aaron payment. 
The complex also participated 
in a United Way Fair with face 
painting and a bake sale, to help 
raise yet more funds for United 
Way, as well as donating project 
backpack supplies for the begin- 
ning of the school year. 
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Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


I pray that you and your fami- 
lies all had a peaceful and blessed 
Christmas and new year holidays. 

I don’t know about you, but the 
month of December flew by too 
fast. 

Director Morrow and myself 
were busy in our unit with the 
Christmas activities held for the 
children and elders. 

Manistique and Escanaba area 
children got to see Santa and 
receive a candy cane and present, 
then ate a lunch of pizza, chips, 
cookies, pop and juice. There were 
many children who attended along 
with their parents and or grand- 
parents. I would like to thank the 
volunteers who helped with the 
parties, we couldn’t have done it 
without you. I wouldn’t try to name 
everyone in this report, because I 
don’t want to forget anyone. We 
will put a write-up in the next paper 
with the thank you and list of vol- 
unteers and pictures. 

We also had the chance this year 
to attend Marquette’s children’s 
Christmas party. The Unit V 
Marquette Elder Committee puts 
on its party and does an excellent 
job. The children saw Santa, ate 
pizza, cookies and drinks. They 
also had a clown there making bal- 
loon animals for them and received 
presents and stockings filled with 
treats. 

I would like to make a minor 
correction from my last unit report. 
The newspaper didn’t print the 
correct resolution I provided with 
the individual names who were 
appointed to the Adhoc Health 
Access Exploratory Group. Fol- 
lowing is a list of board members: 


Chase reports to Unit IV members 


Chairman - Aaron Payment 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, ing, trapping, fishing and gathering, while in the field. Discuss with the 


Unit I - Cathy Abramson 
Unit I - Deb Pine 
Unit II - Lana Causley, 
Catherine Hollowell 

Unit III - Keith Massaway 
Unit IV - Denise Chase 
Unit V - Joan Carr Anderson 
I believe there are additional board 
members who want to be added to 
the list. 

The board approved the capital 
outlay 2013 expenditures for the 
casinos. Manistique Casino will 
be receiving a handicap lift for its 
shuttle. This is an issue the elders 
and casino staff have been bringing 
forward for quite some time. This 
will only enhance the casino and 
shuttle drivers’ customer service. 

To safely pick up handicapped 
patrons going to the casino, and 
elders for concerts. 

The following resolution: Youth 
Mentoring Program, program 
guidelines, and youth mentoring 
license application were approved 
at the Newberry meeting. 

Call Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement for more information 
at (906) 635-6065. 

The Inland Fishing and Hunting 
Committee has been working on 
this program and workshopped it 
with the board of directors, made 
recommended changes and brought 
back with their final recommenda- 
tion for approval. 

YOUTH MENTORING 
PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, the Inland Fishing 
and Hunting Committee desires 
to establish a Youth Mentoring 
Program whereby tribal families 
may pass on hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and gathering knowledge; and 
WHEREAS, the greatest goal 
of the program is to assist tribal 
members in teaching our youth 
the importance of protecting and 
respecting our natural resources; 
and 

WHEREAS, the program will 
allow children nine years old and 
below to hunt small game, turkey 
and deer; trap furbearers; fish all 
species; and gather under Sault 
Tribe regulations under the tutelage 
of a qualified adult. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the attached 
Youth Mentoring Program is here- 
by enacted. 


that Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
is hereby empowered to take all 
reasonable steps to administer the 
program. 

Sault Ste Marie Tribe Youth 
Mentoring Program 

Introduction 

As part of our Anishinaabek 
culture, we pass our traditional 
knowledge and beliefs along to 
our youth by modeling the way; 
we teach by example. The Youth 
Mentoring Program establishes a 
means by which tribal families may 
continue to pass on hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, and gathering knowl- 
edge within the legal framework 
of the Sault Tribe Conservation 
Code. The greatest goal of the 
Program is to assist tribal members 
in teaching our youth the impor- 
tance of protecting and respecting 
our natural resources. Parents may 
decide when a child 9 or under is 
ready to take on the responsibil- 
ity of hunting, trapping, fishing, 
or gathering and take part in the 
Youth Mentoring Program. A men- 
tor aged 21 and over is chosen 
who, if not the parent, must sign a 
form along with the child’s parent 
or legal guardian acknowledging 
the responsibilities of participat- 
ing in the program. Each youth 
will receive a license, tag for each 
harvest opportunity that they will 
pursue and a harvest report. 

Youth license 

The youth license is a package 
deal for youth age 9 and below. 

It allows the youth to hunt small 
game, turkey and deer; trap fur- 
bearers; fish all species and gather 
under Sault Tribe regulations. 

Guidelines for mentors 

The mentor must be 21 years of 
age or older and possess a license 
for the activity in which they wish 
to mentor. The main goal of the 
Youth Mentoring Program is to 
pass on our Anishinaabek culture to 
our youth. Teachings on the spiritu- 
al aspects of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and gathering are welcome; 
mentors and youth may review 
the attached Teaching “Giving 
in Return for What We Receive” 
shared by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe Cultural Division. Mentors 
are encouraged to teach the youth 
to always respect the land, animals, 
plants, and other beings while hunt- 


The mentor must: 

— Obtain permission from the 
parent of the youth, if the men- 
tor is not the parent. The Youth 
Mentoring License Application 
must be signed by fully-informed 
parents, parent-mentors or non-par- 
ent mentors and youth. 

— Be responsible for the 
safety of the youth at all times. A 
mentor’s greatest priority is the 
youth that he or she is mentoring. 
The equipment, terrain, weather 
conditions, and physical and mental 
requirements involved in hunting, 
trapping, fishing and gathering 
are serious for youth of any age, 
especially the ages involved in this 
program. 

— Be responsible for the 
youth’s actions while in the field. 
Mentors must be vigilant about 
watching over the youth. Hunting 
and trapping devices, fishing 
hooks, deep or fast-moving water, 
steep hillsides, poisonous look- 
alike plants and fungi, and the 
presence of other people within 
range, make both minor and deadly 
mistakes possible. 

The mentor is responsible for 
what happens while mentoring. 

— Ensure that the Sault Tribe 
Conservation Code and all other 
applicable laws are followed. All 
violations of the Code are the 
responsibility of the mentor. 

— Ensure that no more than a 
total of two hunting devices are 
possessed among the mentor and 
mentored youth hunter(s) while 
hunting in the field. 

— Ensure the hunting device is 
adequately fitted for the youth. This 
will assist in providing a safe envi- 
ronment and enjoyable experience 
for the youth. 

— Keep the youth at no more 
than arms length when in the act of 
hunting. 

— Provide ear and eye protec- 
tion when necessary. Ensure that 
both the youth and mentor are 
wearing appropriate attire for the 
season, considering weather and 
visibility needs. 

— Plan for medical emergen- 
cies. Prior to going out in the field, 
notify at least one other adult of 
where the mentoring will take place 
and for approximately how long, 
and if/how the pair can be reached 


youth what to do in case of emer- 
gency in the field prior to going 
out. Bring adequate water and food 
for the activity. 

— Properly tag any harvest. 
Ensure that the harvest is field 
dressed and/or otherwise prop- 
erly taken care of and treated with 
respect. 

— Ensure that the youth com- 
plete a harvest report and return 
it to the Tribe’s Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department as required. 

— After two years in the Youth 
Mentoring Program, youth are 
required to take a hunters safety 
course. 

Remember to strive for positive 
experience for the youth, to leam 
and grow in a good way: mino- 
bimaadiziwin! If you’d like to leam 
more Anishinaabek Teachings, you 
may look to our elders and Sault 
Tribe resources such as the Cultural 
Division and Traditional Medicine 
Program, among others. 

The board recently approved 
a resolution amending the Child 
Welfare Code sections 30.1201 and 
30.1204. 

The board determined that it is 
in the best interests of the tribe and 
its children to increase the num- 
ber of Child Welfare Committee 
members to 10 instead of nine. The 
board also approved if any member 
of the committee who has three 
consecutive absences within a 12- 
month period, shall forfeit member- 
ship on the committee. 

The board also approved that a 
quomm shall consist of not fewer 
than six members of the commit- 
tee and that ACFS Director Juanita 
Bye shall submit an attendance 
report of committee members 
within 30 days of Child Welfare 
Committee meeting to Joanne Carr. 

Our board schedules have been 
changing on a weekly basis if not 
daily at this time. It’s very frustrat- 
ing while trying to attend commu- 
nity functions or scheduling office 
hours. I ask you to bear with us as 
your Unit IV reps work through 
the board of directors scheduling 
issues. Please contact me at 322- 
3819. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase 

Vice Chair 


Tribe's Drug Task 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 


During the month of 
December, I spent 138 hours 
combined on the road and attend- 
ing meetings, this time does not 
include constituent phone calls, 
emails, or reading material. 

December is a busy time for 
Unit IV reps. We held our two 


community Christmas parties 
in Escanaba with 148 children 
and their families attending and 
Manistique served 306 children 
and their families this year. The 
Marquette elders put on their 
Christmas party this year at NMU 
with 30-plus children and their 
families attending. 

I would like to thank all the 
volunteers that helped make these 
events a success ! Director Chase 
and I also attended the Elder 
Christmas dinners in Manistique 
and Escanaba, both had a fantas- 
tic turnout this year. 

Due to a schedule conflict 
myself and Director Chase were 
unable to attend the Marquette 
Elder Christmas dinner; we heard 
it also had a great turnout. 

Director Chase and I are on 
the Sault Tribe Drug Task Force 
and we are seeking a tribal youth 
from the community to be the 
voice for the tribal youth in the 
Unit IV area. We know drugs 


Force needs Unit IV youth 


and alcohol are a problem in all 
areas we need your input to help 
find solutions to these big issues. 

If you have a child or grand- 
child that is interested in joining 
the task force please have them 
contact Director Chase at (906) 
322-3819 or myself at my con- 
tact information below. In the 
near future, the task force will be 
holding focus groups and com- 
munity forums in all units, so 
please attend so we can have all 
the communities’ input. We will 
advertise these events in advance 
or you can contact myself or 
Director Chase to get any info. 
RESOLUTIONS/MOTIONS 

I made a motion to utilize the 
income $34,070 from the cellular 
tower leases to put back in place 
the Youth Sports sponsorship pro- 
gram that was eliminated in 2008 . 
This was approved by the whole 
board. To utilize this program, 
you can contact Jessica Dumback 
at the Sault Big Bear (906) 635- 


4782. 

On June 12, 2012, a motion 
was made regarding the 
Fisherman’s Trust Fund to iden- 
tify the priorities for the fund, 
which are access sites, emergency 
equipment, treaty rights, and 
marketing of the fish. The motion 
carried unanimously. 

The board approved a resolu- 
tion to purchase standard survival 
suits estimated at $260 a piece for 
approximately 95 eligible cap- 
tains or helpers with the expen- 
diture not to exceed $24,700 for 
Sault Tribe commercial fishers 
from the Fisherman’s Trust Fund. 

The board approved a Youth 
Mentoring program with the 
greatest goal of the program is 
to assist tribal members in teach- 
ing our youth the importance of 
protecting and respecting our 
natural resources and the program 
will allow children 9 years old 
and below to hunt small game, 
turkey and deer; trap furbearers; 


fish all species; and gather under 
Sault Tribe regulations under the 
tutelage of a qualified adult. After 
two years in the Youth Mentoring 
program, youth are required to 
take a hunter’s safety course. 

Myself and Director Chase 
have been trying to set up 
office hours throughout Unit IV. 
Currently our schedule changes 
weekly and sometimes daily so it 
has been a challenge to set dates 
and times up that do not conflict 
with the board schedule we cur- 
rently are working off from. We 
are hopeful that next month we 
will have a concrete schedule 
with our office hours set up. 

Please feel free to contact me 
any time. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: (906) 203-6699 
Email : DMorro w @ saulttribe . 
net 

P.O. Box 441 
Manistique, MI 49854 
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Unit III director's first six months in office 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


I thought this month I would 
report on my first six months. I 
have to admit, there is definitely 
more work and time involved 
than I imagined. I was used to 
a crazy schedule with working 
various shifts and days at the 
casino. Many people think that 
the board members just attend a 
couple of meetings a month and 
some workshops. This could be 
the minimum that a director does 
but for the most part we have 
many meetings weekly with com- 
mittees, elders’ meetings, unit 
meetings, office hours, financials, 
grievance hearings, interviews, 
phone calls, emails, etc. 

I think we have a very com- 
mitted group of people to move 
the tribe in a very positive direc- 


tion. The things that are disap- 
pointing to me are the games that 
get played, personal agendas and 
power struggles. 

I will always do what needs 
to be done, knowing that I will 
never please everyone but for the 
most, a majority of the people. I 
am very proud to be representing 
my tribe. I am eager to learn and 
be involved and helpful as much 
as possible. I have a voice and am 
not afraid to let it be heard or ask 
questions when I need to. 

I truly believe directors should 
have to work for the tribe before 
being eligible to run for office. 
Otherwise, you have so much 
to learn and cannot see things 
from an employee’s perspective. 

I will continue to work hard and 
will not live in fear of not being 
re-elected because of decisions 
I make that don’t benefit some- 
one’s agenda. I am not afraid to 
work and can work multiple jobs 
if need be. 

I would like to thank all the 
cake bakers, game volunteers, 
food servers, craft teachers, 
setup and clean up volunteers 
for our Unit III Christmas Fun 
Fair. Thank you also to Keith 
Mass away ’s family and my fam- 
ily for all your help. Thanks to 
Chairperson Payment for his 
donation and prize recruiting. 

We had a great turnout with 163 
kids. They each received a $10 


gift certificate for the local book 
store. I was excited to give out 
educational gifts while keeping 
the business local. 

I have been voicing my con- 
cerns with the need to increase 
revenues in our casinos and am 
happy that we have finally set a 
date to spend a day discussing 
this. I am very passionate about 
the casinos and our businesses 
and we have so much riding on 
their success. I am also going to 
encourage my fellow directors to 
establish a priority list of things 
that need our immediate atten- 
tion. I want to also establish a 
time line of bringing things back 
to the tribal members and team 
members of things that have been 
suspended. 

One program that will be re- 
instated soon will be the youth 
scholarship fund that helps pay 
for driver’s education, sporting 
equipment, registration fees, etc. 
This program paid up to $150 
per applicant. This is great tim- 
ing since many of our schools are 
charging a “pay to play” fee and 
many youth are battling obesity. 
When the program is ready we 
will publish information in the 
tribal paper. 

One issue I would like to 
address is the concern about our 
at-large members not feeling like 
they are part of the Sault Tribe. I 
guess I don’t understand because 


I have always lived in the seven- 
county service area. I have many 
family members who live outside 
the area and would love to offer 
services to every tribal member, 
but currently we cannot even 
offer all of our services to those 
who live in this area. Members 
can use tribal clinics in their area 
and are always welcome to visit 
our clinics. 

The best analogy I can come 
up with is this: If my son leaves 
home, he is not here for family 
gatherings or daily events but he 
is still a part of this family. I can- 
not be there to help with his every 
need but can listen to him. If he 
chooses to move back home, I 
will be able to help him more. 

We can’t offer many services 
to our at-large members currently, 
but if they do come back home 
the door will be open. I am not 
trying to be rude, just realistic. I 
realize that not everyone can or 
wants to move back to Sault Tribe 
country. Some have been born 
and raised elsewhere, some left 
for better opportunities and some 
want to move back but can’t for 
various reasons. I just want you 
to know that I can be your voice. 
You can always email me with 
your concerns, questions or ideas. 
It may appear that we care more 
about the members who live 
inside our units, but that is not the 
case. We just see and hear from 


these members most often. I wel- 
come your emails. 

We are moving forward with 
our Tribal Action Plan Drug 
Advisory Task Force meetings. 
We will be meeting at the end 
of January and learning how to 
facilitate focus groups to be held 
in our communities in the near 
future. Addiction is such a huge 
problem and will not be stopped 
or cured overnight. We cannot 
cure the epidemic completely but 
have to have prevention, inter- 
vention and recovery programs 
in place and resources available 
at the time of need. We look for- 
ward to involvement from our 
communities to prevent any fur- 
ther deaths. 

Members have been wonder- 
ing why the new board members’ 
pictures are not up yet. We did 
have our pictures taken in July by 
a photographer in the Sault but 
when we received the pictures 
in October, they were not to our 
satisfaction. Many of us had so 
much makeup we looked like we 
were ready for the morgue. We 
returned the photos with a letter 
of refusal of payment. We are 
going to be taking new pictures 
elsewhere. 

As always, feel free to contact 
me at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
(906) 643-2123 (office) or 430- 
0536 (cell). 


Our children cannot dream 



Director, Unit II 

Substance abuse and death 
in our tribal community — 

Ensuring our grandchildren 
can dream of a better future for 
our people is a prayer we all hold 
dear, but our grandchildren can- 


not dream if they are gone. 

In August 2012 I wrote in my 
unit report about our communi- 
ty’s substance abuse crisis. Since 
then, we have engaged in prelimi- 
nary organizing in order to face 
this crisis head on. Unfortunately, 
the loss of our youth and young 
adults marches on unabated. We 
have an epidemic on our hands. 

It affects each and every one of 
us. We cannot move forward in 
a good way without facing this 
heartbreak in our own tribal com- 
munity. 

In this month’s unit report, 
Director Causley has provided 
a specific update on the Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP) that we are 
assembling. As Lana states, “The 
plan is to be out in the communi- 
ties by February and begin to gain 
input and recommendations from 


our members on their thoughts, 
experiences and expectations on 
identifying and prioritizing chal- 
lenges in each area.” We need 
your help with this. It has to be 
grassroots if we hope to make a 
difference. For our Unit II con- 
stituency, please look for a writ- 
ten notice in your mailbox in the 
coming weeks. 

Clearly our youth have to be 
an integral part of this effort. In 
fact, I hope they can lead us to 
the source of the pain. As well, 
we need to allow our young peo- 
ple a role in shaping our future. 
As elders, I believe we all pray 
to the creator for a natural order 
where our children and grandchil- 
dren do not “walk on” before us. 

Restoring health care in our 
rural areas — 

We’re finally making prog- 


if they are gone 


ress on our effort to restore 
much needed health services in 
our most rural areas. In Unit II, 
we have identified the DeTour/ 
Drummond Island area as being 
woefully under served. We’ve 
passed a “resolution of support” 
that creates an ad hoc commit- 
tee in order to drive this effort 
to a successful outcome. We are 
scheduled to have our first com- 
mittee meeting on Jan. 21 and 
we will be out in the community 
to share information and updates 
shortly after that date. Again, to 
our Unit II constituency, please 
look for notification in the form 
of a newsletter in your mailbox in 
the coming weeks. 

Chi miigwech! — 

I want to thank the chairman 
for organizing a full, comprehen- 
sive and vigorous agenda through 


March of this year. This has been 
helpful in identifying our “must 
act” priorities as well as provid- 
ing a framework for long term 
strategic planning. 

To each and every Unit II 
member who contributed their 
time, talents and labor to making 
our community stronger, happier 
and all around better in 2012: Chi 
miigwech! So many new faces, as 
well as familiar faces, make our 
tribal communities thrive. 

To all those who walked on 
2012: We will honor you and we 
will not forget you. 

To the Creator: Give us the 
strength, the courage, the compas- 
sion and the confidence to do the 
right thing. 

Catherine Hollowell 
Unit2tribal@ gmail .com 
(906) 484-6821 


Fending off taxes on tribal funds and services 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


In early December, a Sault 
Tribal delegation was sent to 
Washington, D.C., to advo- 
cate and educate our national 
Congress. Chairman Payment, 
Cathy Abramson, Jennifer 


McLeod and myself attended 
many meetings and had conversa- 
tions detailing our tribal needs and 
concerns. 

In the last edition of the tribal 
paper, an article on the delega- 
tion was printed. I will not rehash 
the same information, but aug- 
ment it with some of the activities 
that I did separate form the main 
group. I attended the tribal leader 
discussion on tax and investment 
reform. This was held in a hearing 
room of the Senate Dirkson build- 
ing. Attending this session was 
important for the tribe. It gives 
clues on how the federal govern- 
ment understands the relationship 
between the tribes and themselves. 

We have been hearing for years 
on how certain parts of the federal 
government want to tax our casi- 
nos. We always interject that we 
are a sovereign nation and, there- 


fore, not taxable unless we allow 
it. This meeting is always a bit dry 
and often very long but watch- 
ing who attends and listening for 
subtle hints has become second 
nature to myself. 

What I ascertained is although 
many still want to impose taxes 
and controls on tribal dollars, 
the current administration has 
quietly suppressed these actions. 
The current administration wants 
the tribes to succeed and prosper. 
They feel that although some 
tribes are struggling greatly, most 
are finding firm footing and are 
building strong governments and 
capable economies. 

Some of the attendees were, 
Senator Daniel Akaka (D-Hawaii), 
chairman of Indian Affairs; 

Senator John Brarasso (R-Wyo.), 
member of Indian Affairs; 

Steffan A. Cochran, vice chair- 


woman of the National Gaming 
Commission; Congressman Tom 
Cole (R-4th Okla.), co-chair of 
the Native American Caucus; six 
other senators, four other con- 
gressmen and Kevin Washburn, 
assistant secretary of Indian 
Affairs. 

It was quite a line up, most 
talked on the mounting debt and 
taxing the American people. We 
knew by the end of our three days 
in D.C. that a complete resolution 
to the coming fiscal cliff crisis 
was not going to happen by Dec. 
31. 

One of the other major points 
we hammered home was that the 
Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians program had not been 
re-approved by Congress and it 
is one of the best examples of a 
program that is doing great things 
for our people. If the funding was 


not re-approved, we would lose 
nurses and doctors along with 
many other professionals in the 
field. As a Native people we are 
much more susceptible to diabe- 
tes than the general public. I am 
proud to say Congress approved 
it for another year. We did not 
get the multi-year re-approval we 
asked for but it is a major win for 
Indian Country. 

These are some examples of 
the direct benefits we get from 
sending representatives to D.C. 
and talking to the federal govern- 
ment on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis. 

Thank you again for all the 
email and phone calls. 

Keith Massaway 
702 Hazelton St. 

St. Ignace MI 49781 
kmassaway@msn.com 
(906) 643-6981 
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Educating state, federal reps neverending job 





Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 

2013! Here we are and where 
are we going? For several 
months now, I have been actively 
knocking on legislators’ doors 
to educate and remind them of 
their trust responsibilities to our 
tribal nations. Is this necessary? 
Haven’t we done that enough? 
Don’t they know us by now? The 
answer is that we will always 
have to meet with them. New 
people get elected. New staffers 
need to be updated. New contacts 
and communications need to be 
made. It’s part of our job as your 
tribal representative to meet with 
federal and state legislators on 
your behalf. 

LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 

Much has happened since 
the last time we have been 
together. One of the biggest and 
most important events that has 
occurred since then is the one- 
year extension of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians, 
which Congress passed and 
President Obama signed into law 
on Jan. 2. Achieving a one-year 
renewal of the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians at the cur- 
rent funding level of $150 million 
brings the SDPI forward to Sept. 
30,2014. 

Many of the tribes reached out 
to the Michigan Congressional 
Delegation during this past year 
and during the holidays to con- 
tact House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Dave 
Camp and House Energy and 
Commerce Committee Chairman 
Fred Upton. Having congressio- 
nal members who hold leadership 
positions, such as Representatives 
Camp and Upton, hear from the 
Michigan tribes played a critical 
role and made a difference! 

Now that SDPI will continue 
through September 2014, tribes 
can continue to make a significant 
difference in the lives of people 
who must manage diabetes on a 
daily basis. However, our work is 
not done. Multi-year reauthoriza- 
tion efforts must continue and 
you will be hearing more about 
that in 2013. The NIHB SDPI 
online resource center is a won- 
derful resource for your SDPI 
programs, policy and advocacy. 
Please visit it at www.nihb.org 

As we all know by now, the 
fiscal cliff — when sequestra- 
tion would go into effect without 
congressional action to address 
deficit, taxation and spending 
issues plaguing the nation — was 
averted with the Jan. 2 passage of 
legislation providing a temporary 
fix. However, the “fix” will only 
take us through March 30, 2013. 
The Continuing Resolution allows 
spending for FY 2012 to move 


forward only until March 30. 

Sequestration still looms large 
and it could take place on March 
30, 2013. If Congress does not 
act, the across-the-board cuts 
sequestration requires WILL hap- 
pen April 1 . This would mean an 
8.2 percent cut across-the-board 
cut for all discretionary spend- 
ing (with limited exception). The 
Indian Health Service is among 
those programs that would be 
subject to sequestration. 

NIHB is writing a letter to 
the Office of Management and 
Budget this week through which 
we will make arguments that 
Congress did not intend the IHS 
to be part of the 8 .2 percent cut 
and would rather be subject to 
the 2 precent cut required by 
law. Clearly - even 2 percent is 
too much! NIHB is fighting all 
across-the-board cuts in seques- 
tration, since such a policy would 
cost American Indian and Alaska 
Native lives, livelihoods and 
homes ! 

We will ask you to be part of 
this outreach effort very soon. 

It’s important to let you know 
that, because of these critical 
deadlines, it’s expected that 
President Obama’s budget will 
be late reaching the Congress. 
The President’s budget tradi- 
tionally reaches Congress the 
first Monday in February. If 
Congress has not yet acted on 
the sequestration issue by this 
time and specifically acted on the 
Department of Defense spending, 
the President will likely wait to 
release his budget. 

TRIBAL NATIONS 
CONFERENCE 

The month of December was 
quite an exciting and busy time 
for me. I was honored to be able 
to join Chairperson Payment 
to the meeting with President 
Obama. The reason I was able 
to attend is that I am a primary 
member of Secretary Sebelius’ 
(Health and Human Services) 
Tribal Advisory Committee. All 
12 primary representatives of this 
committee were invited. 

While attending this meeting, 

I introduced our chairperson to 
as many “in the know” people 
as I could. It is my hope that he 
will follow up with these agency 
heads to share our issues and 
concerns. I have no doubt that 
he will do so. I remain commit- 
ted to assist him in any way that 
I can. Developing good working 
relationships is important for our 
tribe. 

I was honored to meet our 
three remaining Navajo Code 
Talkers and, yes, to actually 
meet our President of the United 
States. I will always remember 
my mom, Helen McCoy, and 
Francis Smith, tell us how proud 
they were when we went to 
President Clinton’s inauguration. 
They both cried to know that our 
people were represented. I know 
they and our other ancestors were 
right there with us. 

Directors Massaway and 
McLeod both joined us in DC. 
While the chairperson and I were 
at the White House meeting, 
these directors met with many 
congressional offices to discuss 
our issues with health care, edu- 
cation, environment, sequestra- 
tion, etc. Because there were 


four of us there, we were able to 
meet with more people. It was 
great that we were able to cover 
so much ground and bring our 
issues to these legislators. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed our meeting with 
Congressman John Dingell Jr. 

He is an honorable man and has 
been very supportive of our tribe. 
Another interesting meeting we 
attended was with BIA Budget 
Director Thomas Thompson. 

We need our tribal leadership 
involved in the tribal budget pro- 
cess at a national level. I have 
encouraged our Chairperson to 
be that representative. We need to 
give input at this level. 

While there, I attended the 
Indian Health Service listening 
session with IHS Director Dr. 
Yvette Roubideaux. I was able to 
tell her our Sault Tribe story in 
regards to the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians. 

SPECIAL DIABETES 
PROGRAM FOR INDIANS 

We have been a recipient of 
this grant since June 1, 1998, and 
of the Health Heart grant since 
Sept. 30, 2004. With this funding, 
we have been able to hire quality 
staff to educate patients regard- 
ing prevention and management 
of diabetes. We’ve purchased 
laboratory and optical equip- 
ment, educational materials and 
medications for the control of 
blood sugars, blood pressures and 
cholesterol levels to supplement 
our formulary. Patients have also 
been able to have podiatry assess- 
ments, therapeutic shoes and 
inserts to prevent foot complica- 
tions. 

We have been successful 
in improving the health of our 
people. In 1997, 39 percent of 
patients with diabetes had A 1C 
levels less than 7.6. In 2012, 63 
percent have A 1C levels less than 
7. In 1997, 42 percent had total 
cholesterol levels less than 200 
mg/dl, and in 2012 that figure 
was up to 70 percent. Blood pres- 
sure control also improved with 
53 percent with blood pressures 
of less than 130/80 in 2012. 

Although we received the 
recent good news, we must not 
stop letting our legislators know 
this must continue! SDPI is mak- 
ing a tremendous difference in 
the health of our Native peoples, 
who are disproportionately bur- 
dened with Type 2 diabetes at 
a rate of 2.8 times the national 
average. The program currently 
supports over 450 IHS , tribal and 
urban programs in 35 states. The 
SDPI is currently set to expire in 
September 2013. If this valuable 
program is not reauthorized, all 
the progress that we have made 
with our peoples health will be 
irreparably harmed. Our people 
will continue to die with this hor- 
rible disease. 

Diabetes is a human and 
financial burden, affecting over 
26 million Americans with a cost 
to the U.S. economy of approxi- 
mately $174 billion. In Michigan, 
according to 2008 Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
reports, 8.6 percent of the state’s 
population are diagnosed with 
diabetes, many of them suffering 
from serious diabetes complica- 
tions or conditions. The direct 
and indirect cost of diabetes in 
Michigan is $5.4 billion. 


The following week I returned 
to Washington, D.C., to strictly 
focus on the reauthorization of 
the Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians. I attended the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians 
symposium. I was honored to 
introduce former Senator Byron 
Dorgan, who was a champion for 
the Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians. Senator Dorgan fought 
for continued support of SDPI 
and has remained a champion of 
SDPI and improved health care 
quality for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. 

Congress created SDPI in 
1997 to address the growing epi- 
demic of type 2 diabetes in tribal 
communities. The program has 
grown and is our nation’s most 
strategic and effective federal 
effort to combat diabetes in our 
tribal communities. As chairper- 
son of the National Indian Health 
Board, I with the National Indian 
Health Board met with many leg- 
islators and chairs of committees 
to give them data that shows that 
the SDPI is a successful program. 

Because of all the hard work 
done by legislators, tribal leaders, 
staff and community members, 
we were able to prove that this 
is one government program that 
actually works and is saving 
lives. 

Please contact your representa- 
tives and thank them and let them 
know that it must continue to get 
funded. 

HERE AT HOME 

On a local level, I attended 
our Joseph K. Lumsden Fiduciary 
Committee meeting. Unit I 
board members are working 
closely with our JKL Bahweting 
Anishinabe School to make 
improvements for our youth’s 
educational endeavors. At this 
time, we are looking at a location 
change to expand our school. 

This is not concrete and much 
research and development must 
continue to be done. Our school’s 


superintendent is doing a great 
job on improving our school and 
she is very understanding and 
cooperative of our desire to meet 
the special and unique needs of 
our tribal children. 

We met with representatives 
from the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
to discuss bringing city water to 
our housing site at Odenaang. 

This was a very encouraging 
meeting and the working relation- 
ship that we have with our city 
has been one of cooperation. 

I attended our New Year’s Eve 
Powwow at the LSSU Norris 
Center this year. We all had an 
excellent time! Jackie Minton and 
Linda Grossed did a great job 
planning and working it! Many 
people I talked to really liked it at 
the Norris Center. I know many 
want to have it back at our Big 
Bear Recreation Center and we 
will have that discussion. 

IDLE NO MORE! 

My daughter and I attended a 
ceremony in Sault, Ontario, at the 
Indian Friendship Center on New 
Year’s Day. There were many 
pipes there and many prayers 
were said for Chief Theresa 
Spence who (at the time of this 
report) was on a hunger strike 
until the prime minister agrees to 
meet with her and the other First 
Nations chiefs. A bill passed Dec. 
5 drastically changes Canadian 
law regarding sovereignty and 
environmental protections. At the 
same time, a movement called 
Idle No More has flashed across 
Canada, the U.S., and the world 
in support of First Nation sover- 
eignty, including events here and 
across the river. Let’s hope it con- 
tinues ! 

If you have any questions or 
concerns, please contact me on 
my cell phone (906) 322-3823 or 
home phone 635-3054. My e-mail 
address is cabramson@saulttribe. 
net. I look forward to hearing 
from you. 


Tribal updates 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


I hope everyone had a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year 
and that everyone was able to 
spend them with their families. 

The first area that I would 
like to give an update is the Sault 
Ste. Marie MidJim store. In mid 
December MidJim started the 
necessary replacements of their 
two gas tanks. The store is still 
open for cigarettes and conve- 
nience items. Normal gas opera- 
tions are expected to be up and 
running by end of January. The 
total cost for this project replace- 
ment is $557,000. It will take 


MidJim 3.48 years to pay off the 
replacement costs of these tanks 
as the store only makes 12 cents 
for every gallon of gas sold. 

The second area that I would 
like to discuss is treaty fishing. I 
received a call from a tribal fish- 
erman who asked that I clarify 
a misconception regarding this 
program. The misconception 
being that the tribe gets a “cut” 
from the fishermen who pay for 
their licenses. There is a fee for 
the license holder to renew on a 
yearly basis but the fees collected 
do not cover the operational costs 
to administer the program. 

Finally, I am happy to report 
that the tribe will have an outside 
firm conduct efficiency audits 
throughout several departments 
within the tribe to get a sampling 
of efficiencies and deficiencies 
within the tribal organization. 
Getting this information will help 
us maximize and more efficiently 
use our assets and manpower. I 
will give more details of the audit 
when it’s completed. 

Please feel free to contact me 
at (906) 632-7267 or (906) 203- 
6698 with any issues or questions 
you may have. 





ENTERTAINMENT 

DreamMakers Theater ♦ Sault Ste* Marie, MI 
1-800-KEWADIN I kewadin + com Si fib O 


JANUARY 

Oak Ridge Boys 

25th | 7 p.m. | Friday | $38.50, $35.00 | On Sale Now 

FEBRUARY 

April Wine, Sweet & Head East 

7 p.m, | Saturday | $38,50, $35,00 | On Sale Now 


MARCH 

Rick Springfield 

21st | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $38.50, $35.00 | On Sale Now 

APRIL 

King 

4th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $58.50, $55.00 | On Sale Now 
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Bawating Anishinaabeg “Idle No More” on capitol steps 


By Jackie Minton, Culture 
Division 

On Jan. 28, the Idle No More 
movement held an International 
Call to Action Day in conjunc- 
tion with Canadian members of 
Parliament returning to the House 
of Commons. It was called to 
peacefully protest attacks on 
democracy, indigenous sover- 
eignty, human rights and environ- 
mental protections. 

Flash mob/round dances were 
held on every continent, and a 
special call to all jingle dress 
dancers was made to dance for 
the healing of our water and 
Mother Earth. Fifty Sault Tribe 
members traveled to Lansing 
to attend a flash mob/round 
dance and speaker event on our 
capitol’s front steps. Singers and 
drums from Kitchitikipii and 
M’kwa Giizhik stepped up to 
sing for the people. Jingle dress 
dancers also went down to dance 
for healing of our waterways. 

Over 30 of our own tribal 
youth took part and stood sup- 
porting our Mother Earth 
by either singing with the 
Kitchitikipii and M’Kwa Giizik 
Drums, dancing, or holding a 
sign that they will not be idle in 
their communities any longer. 

Speakers educated participants 


on the matters not only our rela- 
tives in Canada are facing with 
their national governing system, 
but also on those we face here in 
Michigan. 

Our chief, Aaron Payment, 
spoke on the passing of a law 
by the Michigan legislature to 
hunt the wolf, which has been 
on the engangered species list 
for the past 50 years. Right now 
there are fewer than 700 wolves 
in Michigan and their numbers 
are only just starting to recover. 
The state has spent hundreds of 
thousands in money for their 
recovery only to turn around and 
allow people to kill them for 
sport through this law. It is legal 
to shoot a wolf that is attacking 
livestock or our dogs so it really 
is just for trophy or “sport” to 
kill wolves. We do not eat wolf, 
so it does not make any sense. 

It is part of our teachings that 
Ma’iingan was Nanaboozhoo’s 
partner who walked with him as 
he named everything in Creation 
and whatever would happen to 
ma’iingan would happen to the 
Anishinaabeg. 

Speakers also talked about 
banning “fracking” in Michigan 
so that our Great Lakes and 
waterways are not turned into 
toxic, radio-active, carcinogenic 


chemical sludge. 

Protection of our women was 
also discussed and asked to be 
supported with the reintroduction 
of the Violence Against Women 
Act in the 113th Congress. 

I would like to thank our 
chief, Aaron Payment, not only 
for his support but for coming 
down there with us and speaking 
for the wolf in Lansing. I would 
like to say miigwech to our tribal 
council-board of directors for 
being so supportive that they 
made sure a bus was available 
for us through Kewadin Travel to 
make the trip. 

But first and foremost I 
believe that we as a tribe must 
thank our youth and participants 
that stood in the cold rain and 
wind to let the world know that 
- WE ARE IDLE NO MORE. 
Our youth and those willing 
to stand up for Mother Earth 
have an active role and voice in 
shaping the policies and laws 
concerning the respectful care 
for our mother. We also will 
have a positive impact in our 
communities so that our women 
and waters are protected and 
treated with love, care, and 
thoughtfulness, which is our way. 
Miigwech, miigwech, miigwech, 
miigwech! 



Sault Tribe Chief Aaron Payment, Jackie Minton, Unit I Director Cathy 
Abramson are “Idle No More” in front of Michigan’s Capitol Building. 
See more photos on page 14. 


Coalition launches petition drive 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected recently announced a 
broad-based steering committee 
in its referendum campaign to 
reject the new Public Law 520 
that classifies the wolf as a game 
animal, thus paving they to estab- 
lish a wolf hunt. 

On Jan. 17, the State Board 
of Canvassers approved petition 
language to stop wolf hunting. 
Grassroots organizing meetings 
are being held across the state to 
train volunteers to gather petition 
signatures. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
A. Payment is a member of the 
steering committee overseeing the 
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effort. The Sault Tribe is based in 
the eastern Upper Peninsula and it 
members exercise their reserved 
right to hunt fish and gather in 
their treaty ceded territory, which 
takes up a substantial portion of 
the Upper Peninsula and northern 
Michigan. 

“We support the effort to stop 
the planned killing of wolves in 
Michigan,” Payment said. “This 
matter is all about the wolves and 
does not involve Michigan’s long 
tradition of hunting. American 
Indians are proud hunters for sus- 
tenance and not sport. A sacred 
animal to Native Americans, the 
wolf is just making a comeback 
and with so few in numbers, there 


is no rational justification for kill- 
ing wolves.” 

Payment urges anyone who 
opposes wolf hunting to make 
sure they sign the petition. For 
more information, to volunteer, 
or obtain a petition, visit keep- 
wolvesprotected.com. Sault Tribe 
has petitions ready for signature. 
Call (906) 635-6050 or stop in at 
a tribal center. 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected is a coalition of animal 
welfare organizations, conserva- 
tion groups, Native American 
tribes and religious leaders who 
are working to gather 225 ,000 
signatures of Michigan voters 
by late March to qualify for the 
November 2014 general election 
ballot. The coalition is gather- 
ing signatures in response to the 
Michigan legislature’s last-min- 
ute approval of a bill during the 
lame-duck session that paves the 
way for the trophy hunting of 
wolves in Michigan for the first 
time in nearly 50 years. 

State legislation reclassifying 
the gray wolf into a game species, 
SB 1350, was signed into law 
Dec. 28. The new law, Public Act 
520, allows the state’s Natural 
Resource Commission (NRC) 
to create a gray wolf season in 
Michigan. PA 520 also establishes 
a wolf hunting license and sets 
fees for resident and non-resident 
licenses. 

The Michigan tribes, indi- 
vidually and together under the 
United Tribes of Michigan, along 
with Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission and the 


to stop wolf hunting 



Photo courtesy of SXC 


Humane Society of the United 
States, are all formally opposed 
to wolf hunting. The tribes do not 
consider broad-based population 
control measures such as hunting 
an ineffective method to manage 
habituated individual wolves or 
individual wolf packs. 

Sault Tribe is “unequivocally 
opposed” to any recreational 
hunting of wolves in the 1836 
Treaty Ceded Territory. 

In 2012, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota instituted a wolf sea- 
son over tribes’ objections. In 
Michigan, Sen. Tom Casperson 
introduced legislation to reclas- 
sify the wolf a game species, cit- 
ing problem wolves on the Upper 
Peninsula’s west end. 

Sault Tribe is opposed to 
wolf hunting for three equally 
important reasons. First, the gray 
wolf is an important cultural and 
spiritual species to Anishinaabe 
people. Second, the gray wolf 


was delisted in the Great Lakes in 
2011 after a long recovery period 
and the Endangered Species Act 
requires a five-year post delisting 
monitoring period. Three, lack of 
meaningful consultation called 
for in the 2007 Inland Consent 
Decree. 

The Anishinaabeg consider the 
wolf our brother — our oldest 
and original companion sacred 
to us. According to oral tradition, 
Nanaboozhoo (Original Man) and 
Ma’iiangan (Wolf) were close 
companions until the Creator told 
them to go their own ways. But 
they would always be connected 
— what happened to one would 
happen to the other. 

Because of state agencies — 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and now 
Michigan — allowing hunting of 
a species that was recently listed 
as endangered, the tribes have 
concerns regarding the long-See 
See, “Wolf Petition ” page 13 
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News and Notes 


Employees eligible for natural gas discounts 

Natural gas discounts available to Sault Area Chamber of Commerce members and employees; all 
Kewadin Casinos and other Sault Tribe employees are eligible for discounts 


The Sault Area Chamber 
of Commerce teamed up with 
Integrys Energy Services-Natural 
Gas LLC to help area businesses 
— and their employees — save 
money on natural gas bills. 

Businesses that belong to 
the Sault Area Chamber of 
Commerce and receive natural 
gas utility service from DTE 
Energy can select Integrys Energy 
as their supplier through the 
Michigan Gas Choice Program 
and be eligible for a special dis- 
count off of Integrys’ standard 
rates. 

Employees of Chamber- 
member companies can also 
take advantage of the Chamber 
discount to save money on their 
household natural gas bills. This 


The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Committee has five 
vacant seats. Selected candidates 
will help review scholarship 
essays for the annual scholar- 
ship competition and review and 
recommend policies regarding 
the Higher Education Program. 
Preference will be given to indi- 
viduals who have either complet- 
ed a higher education program 
or have a child currently enrolled 
in a higher education program. 
Interested Tribal members should 
submit one letter of intent, includ- 
ing why you would like to be 
appointed, and three letters of 
recommendation to Tara Benoit, 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI. Please call (906) 635- 
6050 or email tbenoit@saulttribe. 
net with any questions. 

The Special Needs/ 
Enrollment Committee has 
one vacant seat. Interested tribal 
members should send one letter 
of intent and three letters of refer- 
ence to Tara Benoit 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. Please 
call 635-6050 or email tbenoit@ 


includes all Kewadin Casinos and 
Sault Tribe employees. 

Participants can enjoy great 
natural gas rates and Integrys’ 
friendly 24/7 service, while also 
supporting the local Sault Area 
Chamber of Commerce which, 
in turn, strengthens the business 
community. For each enroll- 
ment, Integrys Energy Services 
will donate $25 to the Sault Area 
Chamber cause. 

Customers who switch to 
Integrys Energy Services’ natu- 
ral gas supply will experience 
a seamless transition. DTE will 
continue to deliver natural gas 
using their current meters and 
will handle calls for outages, 
emergency services, and ques- 
tions about residential service. 


saulttribe.com with any questions. 

The Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee has 
three vacant seats for a Large 
Boat Captain License Holders. 
Interested tribal members should 
send one letter of intent and three 
letters of reference to Tara Benoit 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Please call 635-6050 or 
email tbenoit@saulttribe.com 
with any questions. 

The Child Welfare 
Committee currently has two 
vacant seats. Interested tribal 
members should send one letter 
of intent and three letters of refer- 
ence to Tara Benoit 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. Please 
call 635-6050 or email tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.com with any questions. 

The Inland Conservation 
Committee has four vacant seats. 
Interested tribal members should 
send one letter of intent and three 
letters of reference to Tara Benoit 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Please call 635-6050 or 
email tbenoit@saulttribe.com 
with any questions. 


Customers will still receive their 
monthly bill from DTE, and 
it will show Integrys Energy 
Services’ lower natural gas supply 
charges. 

“The Sault Area Chamber of 
Commerce is very excited to offer 
this program that helps reduce 
costs to our member’s natural 
gas bills,” said A1 Case, Chamber 
executive director. “This partner- 


SlJBMITTED BY ROBERT 

Marchand, Chief of Police 

As part of Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement’s (STLE) goal to 
strengthen our community polic- 
ing efforts, we would like to 
invite our tribal members to a 
community forum on Wednesday, 
Feb. 27, 2013, at 6 p.m. at the 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. 
Marie, 2186 Shunk Road, in 
the Whitefish Point Room. 
Representatives from the Sault 
Tribe Housing Department will 
also be on hand. 

Our goal is to hold these 
forums in the following loca- 
tions over the next few months: 
Kinross (March 13,6 pm., at the 
Kinross Recreation Center ); St. 
Ignace (March 20, 6pm., Casino 
Event Center ); Hessel (March 
28, 6 pm., Tribal Community 
Center ); Manistique (April 10,6 
pm., Tribal Community Center); 
and Munising (April TBA). 

These forums are the first step 
toward creating a cooperative 
relationship between Sault Tribe 


Sault Tribe members and 
employees can now sign up for 
Sault Tribe Emergency alerts 
and notifications via text mes- 
sages. Text “STEM” to 888777 to 
receive emergency notifications 
via cell phone from Sault Tribe 
Emergency Management. 

Notifications and updates will 
be sent only during an emer- 
gency, such as messages inform- 
ing members and employees of 
hazardous weather conditions 
with regard to road and building 
closures. 

Early notification keeps 
people off the road, and there- 
fore safer, according to Chief of 
Police Robert Marchand. 

Any member or employee 
with a work or personal cell 
phone can sign up for the free 


ship helps us continue to add 
benefits to our members and 
increase the value of membership. 
Enrolling with Integrys Energy 
is one more way local businesses 
and residents can enjoy the bene- 
fits of membership with the Sault 
Chamber.” 

Those interested in learning 
more about the program can visit 
www.integrysenergy.com/sault , 


Law Enforcement and the tribal 
communities we serve. We would 
like input from our community 
members on ways that we, STLE, 
can better serve our members 
residing within our jurisdiction. 
We are also looking for ideas 
and suggestions on how you, our 
community members, can assist 
us in our efforts to keep our com- 
munities safe and free from crime 
and disorder. 

We are looking for input on 
not only our public safety duties, 
but our conservation enforcement 
efforts as well. We would like to 
gather input from our members 
who can help us identify con- 
cerns, set priorities and assist in 
finding solutions to the problems 
our members are seeing through- 
out our reservation lands and the 
1836 Treaty area. 

STLE has been tasked with 
the responsibility and authority to 
serve and protect our tribal com- 
munities; this is a responsibility 
that we take very seriously. We 
know we cannot do this without 


service. 

The new system is made pos- 
sible by Nixel, a service that 
helps communities across the 
country stay connected to their 
police departments, schools 
and agencies. Once you are in 
STEM’S system, you will receive 
any alerts and emergency noti- 
fications it sends out. For those 
with privacy concerns, Nixel 
does not track its users. Some 
carriers have difficulty with short 
codes like 888777. So if you get 
an error, please contact your car- 
rier to enable the code. 

Because Nixel is now avail- 
able does not mean other more 
traditional notifications will stop 
— TV, radio, Internet and other 
media will still be used. But 
Nixel is an early response system 


call Teresa Louys at (906) 396- 
4148, or call the Integrys dedi- 
cated enrollment helpline at (888) 
302-5076. 

Enrollment is simple and takes 
less than 10 minutes. All that 
is required is a current utility 
account number, matching service 
address and an account in good 
standing with the utility. 


community involvement. To 
provide the services and protec- 
tion our members deserve, we 
invite you to attend these forums 
and offer input, information and 
suggestions. Our hope is that 
strengthening our relationship 
with community members will 
allow us to better serve you. 

This will be an informal 
meeting with the initial goal of 
establishing more open lines of 
communication between STLE 
and the members we serve. We 
will provide general information 
regarding what we do, who we 
are, share some statistics as far 
as the different types of calls we 
respond to with any trends in the 
type, and thoughts on what you 
can do to assist us in our efforts 
to keep our communities safe. 

Working together, we can pro- 
vide safe neighborhoods for our 
members and their families, and 
preserve and protect our natural 
resources so they are here for 
future generations. 

via cell phone 

that will inform members and 
employees as early as possible 
to help keep them as safe as pos- 
sible and therefore everyone is 
encouraged to use it. 

Indian Energy to 
present report 
March 26 

Indian Energy is scheduled to 
make a presentation at 1 p.m. on 
March 26 during the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors workshop 
at the Sault Kewadin Casino in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Tribal members 
are welcome to attend. 


Current opening among 
Sault Tribe committees 


STLE holding community forums; 
open to all Sault Tribe members 


Sign up for emergency alerts 
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Lester benefit dinner March 2 

A benefit dinner for Mary (nee Neadow) 

Lester is set for the Manistique Tribal Center 
on US-2 next to the casino on March 2, 2 to 
8 p.m. Spaghetti, salad and dessert, $6 per 
person, children 3 and under free, includes an 
auction and bake sale. 

Mary is a lifetime community member and 
a Sault Tribe member diagnosed with stage 
4 lung cancer who has been traveling to the 
Mayo Clinic and Escanaba for treatment. 

This benefit will help with travel costs for her 
treatments. 



“For All Your Tire Needs” 


U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

ZIflWGESTOflE Tipeitonfi 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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News and Notes 


EUP school suicide 


prevention campaign begun 


The Chippewa County Suicide 
Prevention Coalition is coordinat- 
ing presentations of the Yellow 
Ribbon Suicide Prevention 
Program in eastern Upper 
Peninsula schools in January and 
February. The Yellow Ribbon 
program was created in 1994 by 
Dale and Becca Emme, after their 
son, Mike, died by suicide. 

The Emmes wrote words of 
hope and help on bright yellow 
ribbons pleading with others to 
ask for help rather than end their 
life. Within three weeks, word 
was received that a young girl 
was saved when she used the 
bright yellow message to ask 
for help. Since then, the mes- 
sage “Ask 4 Help!” has been felt 


around the world. 

The Yellow Ribbon Program 
teaches people how to recognize 
signs of suicide and how to ask 
for help. Yellow Ribbon cards are 
passed out at each presentation 
and participants are instructed 
to hand their card to someone 
if they feel that they need help. 
Participants are also asked to stay 
with a person and call for help if 
they are handed a Yellow Ribbon 
card. 

The Chippewa County Suicide 
Prevention Coalition has been in 
place for 1 1 years and has made it 
a goal this year to spread the mes- 
sage of hope to as many youth 
and community members in 
Chippewa County as possible. In 


November of 2011, 13 individuals 
in Chippewa and Mackinac coun- 
ties received training presented 
by the Yellow Ribbon Program. 

This year’s Yellow Ribbon 
campaign is being coordinated 
by Barbara Weber of Weber and 
Devers Psychological Services 
and by Mark Clymer, chairperson 
of the Lucas Izzard Foundation 
for Teens (LIFT) of Mackinac 
County. Presenters include state 
trooper Ailene Bitnar, Kristina 
Beamish of War Memorial 
Hospital, Mark Clymer of LIFT 
and community member and sur- 
vivor Linda Christie. 

It is the mission of the coali- 
tion to educate community mem- 
bers on the fact that suicide is 


preventable. Between 2008 and 
2011, Chippewa County alone 
confirmed 29 deaths by suicide 
and dozens more attempted sui- 
cide. 

“It is said that one completed 
suicide affects six people; we 
would like to create an aware- 
ness in this community in which 
people immediately know how to 
help someone who is experienc- 
ing suicidal thoughts,” said Karen 
Senkus, coalition chairperson. 

American Indians are especial- 
ly affected by suicide. According 
to the Suicide Prevention 
Resource Center, from 1999 to 
2004, American Indian males in 
the 15 to 24 year old age group 
had the highest suicide rate in the 


U.S., and suicide ranked as the 
second leading cause of death for 
those aged 10 to 34. 

Community members are 
encouraged to join the Chippewa 
County Suicide Prevention 
Coalition. Regular meetings take 
place on the second Thursday 
of each month at 8:30 a. m. at 
Hiawatha Behavioral Health. 

If you know of a commu- 
nity group that is interested in a 
Yellow Ribbon presentation or 
other suicide prevention presenta- 
tion or information, please call 
Karen at (906) 253-3103. 

If you or someone you know 
is in need of help, please call the 
National Suicide Lifeline at 1- 
800-273-TALK. 


January winter survival camp 








This year’s winter survival camp took place on Jan.18-19 at the Mary Murray Cultural Camp on Sugar Island. 
Group leaders were Hunter Captain, Julian Mcginnes, Dale Teeple and Rita Devoy. Camp participants were 
Samantha Grossett, Jocelyn Nystrom, Jon Daley, Gabriel Mckerchie, Andrew Benoit, Nathan Benoit, Sara 
Weber, Madison Weber, Zachary Bruce, Ashley Hackworth, ValJean LaTour, Morgan McQuston, Gregory Currie, 
Mathew Landerville, Sara Landervile, Anthony King and Taylor Causley. 


February is Teen Dating 
Violence Awareness Month 


What a healthy relationship 
should have: 

— Trust 
— Respect 
— Support 
— Independence 
— Love 
— Friendship 

What an unhealthy relationship 
has: 

—Disrespect 

—Name Calling 

—Emotional Badgering 

—Isolation 

—Physical Abuse 

— Sexual Abuse 

AND, in more cases than not, 

-DEATH 

As teens develop emotionally, 
they are heavily influenced by 
their relationship experiences. 

Healthy relationship behaviors 
can have a positive effect on a 
teen’s emotional development. 


Unhealthy, abusive or violent 
relationships can cause short-term 
and long-term negative effects, or 
consequences to the developing 
teen. 

Victims of teen dating violence 
are more likely to do poorly in 
school and report binge drink- 
ing, suicide attempts and physi- 
cal fighting. Victims may also 
carry the patterns of violence into 
future relationships. 

If you feel your teen may be 
a victim or perpetrator, there is 
help. Contact the Sault Tribe’s 
Advocacy Resource Center today 
at (906) 632-1808. The Advocacy 
Resource Center offers commu- 
nity education, advocacy, shelter 
services and crisis counseling 
for victims of domestic assault, 
sexual assault, stalking and teen 
dating violence. 


Did you know the federal government has an 
auction website? Shop for anything from homes 
to computers and jewelry at www.govsales.gov. 


Sambrano, 

By Brenda Austin 

Nicole Sambrano recently 
joined the staff at Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS) as a case aide for Child 
Placement Services. 

She is based out of the ACFS 
office in Kincheloe and will be 
supervising visitation between 
tribal children in foster care and 
their parents, and coordinating 
which parent will be picking the 
children up. 

Prior to being hired by ACFS , 
Sambrano was a medical assistant 
doing Hospice work for 20 years 
and the past 18 months she has 
been an employee of the Sault 
Tribe Day Care Center as a teach- 
er’s assistant. 

Most of her work for ACFS 
will be focused on the eastern end 
of the tribe’s service area - from 
St. Ignace, Kincheloe and the 
Sault - to occasionally Newberry. 

She said she is looking for- 
ward to helping tribal families 
and has now come full circle 
- from working with the elderly 
to children and now being in a 
position to help support families. 
Sambrano is from White Lake, 
although her father was born and 
raised in the Sault and she still 
has family in the area. 


Brown join ACFS staff based in Kincheloe 



Nicole Sambrano, new case aide 
for Child Placement Services. 


Amie Brown, new caseworker for 
ACFS based in Kincheloe. 


Sambrano has three sons, 
her oldest, 22, remains in White 
Lake, while her two younger 


sons, 18 and 16, attend Rudyard 
High School. 

Amie Marie Brown is a new 



caseworker at ACFS , offering 
support services to families in the 
Kincheloe community. She has 
been on the job since Jan. 2, and 
loves her new job. 

Brown, 34 was born and raised 
in Sault Ste. Marie and lives near 
Hessel with her husband and two 
sons. She graduated from LSSU 
with a bachelor’s in Human 
Services and obtained a bache- 
lor’s and master’s in psychology 
from Grand Canyon Univeristy. 

Prior to her present position, 
Brown spent five years with 
the Child and Family Services 
Decisions to Actions program. 


Brown and her family greatly 
enjoy the outdoors, especially 
kayaking. She’s taken them down 
the Pine, Waishkey, Rifle and 
Manistee rivers, to name a few. 

Visit JobCenter.USA.gov for 
information about professional 
certifications , registered 
apprenticeships , occupational 
licenses, and other opportunities 
that may help you get ahead. 

In addition to education and 
training resources, you can 
use the job center to search for 
a job and learn about various 
career paths. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 



Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 
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Stay warm and safe with some winter-wise tips 


By Brenda Austin 

Elders, did you know that you 
don’t shiver from the cold like 
you did when you were younger 
until it’s almost too late? That 
surprising piece of informa- 
tion comes from Sault Tribe 
Emergency Manager Matthew 
Carpentier. By the time you do 
start shivering you will be almost 
hypothermic with fingers or toes 
that are beginning to get frostbite 
and turning pretty shades of red, 
blue or purple. 

So, the next time you walk out 
to your mailbox don’t try to be a 
tough Yooper and go outside in 
your t-shirt and mocs, put on a 
coat, hat and gloves! Yes, for the 
minute or two you will be outside 
it seems like a lot to ask, but it 
really isn’t. If you have a scarf 
handy you may as well tie that 
around your head and over your 
mouth and nose; you won’t be 
breathing in cold winter air and 
your neighbors won’t hear the 
muffled comments you are mak- 
ing about your hat hair. 

Yes, you have lived in the cold 


all your life and you’ve heard 
it all before. Since some people 
are stubborn or have a hard time 
believing these concepts can apply 
to themselves, let’s say anyone 
over 65 should take heed. If you 
are younger and feeling the cold 
in your bones then apply this to 
yourself as well, practice makes 
perfect and makes sense. 

Get used to pampering yourself 
more and informing your family 
or friends where you are going 
and what route you are taking in 
case your car slides off the road. 
That way they will know where to 
look for you when they don’t hear 
from you, or you don’t show up 
where you were expected. 

Of course if you keep your cell 
phone handy, maybe in your coat 
pocket, you will be able to call for 
help. Don’t put your phone some- 
where in your car so if you have 
to slam on your brakes or slide 
into a snow bank it will go flying 
out of reach. 

And if you do slide into a snow 
bank and are unable to get out of 
your car, or are on a rural road 


with no houses in sight, you could 
reach into your winter emergency 
kit on the floor behind you (if you 
had one there) and pull out a wool 
blanket and if it’s dark, your flash- 
light. Maybe even a candy bar or 
can of tuna to snack on while you 
are waiting. 

Other things your emergency 
kit would be thankful to have 
include a first aid kit, warm cloth- 
ing, booster cables, a windshield 
scraper, shovel (just a small one, 
they even have ones that fold), 
rock salt or cat litter, can opener 
(unless you buy cans with pull 
tabs) and a container of drinking 
water. 

When you get back home 
and are stepping out of your car, 
be aware of where you are put- 
ting your feet. Has the driveway 
been cleared and salted or are 
you about to step on ice hidden 
under the snow? If shoveling is 
too difficult for you, ask a family 
member, friend or local organiza- 
tion for help. Those winter boots 
you bought last fall with the non- 
skid soles will come in handy and 


if you use a cane, then you must 
have already replaced the worn 
smooth rubber tip with a new one 
that has that little ice-pick attach- 
ment on it to help keep you from 
slipping. 

When you are safely inside 
your house and have all your win- 
ter clothing off and realize you are 
a bit chilly, here are some do’s and 
don’ts to remember: Do be care- 
ful with space heaters and make 
sure they are at least 3 feet away 
from anything that might catch 
fire. Do keep a fire extinguisher 
in areas where you use fireplaces, 
wood stoves and kerosene heaters. 
Do keep a window cracked open 
when using a kerosene stove. Do 
have your chimneys and flues 
inspected yearly and cleaned 
when necessary. And, for safety’s 
sake, do use smoke and carbon 
monoxide detectors. Keep them 
in areas where you use fireplaces, 
wood stoves or kerosene heaters. 
Do not ever try to heat your home 
using a gas stove, charcoal grill 
or other stove not made for home 
heating. 

Now that you’ve heard it all 


again and most of it you already 
knew, it’s time to put it into 
action! It will be too late when 
you are sitting on the side of the 
road with the front of your car in 
a snow bank and you don’t have 
a candy bar behind your seat to 
eat or a cell phone in your hand 
because it flew across the passen- 
ger seat and landed on the floor. 
Then, when you finally get out of 
that mess and back home, because 
the tip on your cane was smooth 
or you didn’t look first before 
taking that step, you fell! What a 
day! So, start your day out right 
and when you head out to get 
your mail, bundle up and be safe. 

And what can the under 65 
crowd do to help? Offer a hand 
when it’s needed, open a door, 
offer a ride, or shovel or plow a 
sidewalk or driveway. Our elders 
ask for help? The last time I 
checked they were all still 39! 

For some good informative 
emergency and preparedness read- 
ing, visit Sault Tribe Emergency 
Management’s Web page (blog) 
by going to: http://stemergency- 
management.wordpress .com. 


Tribal Court juries: Important 
membership responsibility 


Elder committees meetings 
for February and March 


Sault: March 6 

Hessel: Feb. 18 and March 18 
Newberry: Feb. 15, March 15 
Naubinway: Feb. 27, Mar. 27 
St. Ignace: March 8 
Manistique: March 13 


Escanaba: Feb. 21 and March 21 
Munising: Feb. 18; March 4, 18 
Marquette: March 7 
Elderly Advisory Committee 
Meetings: March 25 


Board appoints appellate 
judges to tribal court 


Submitted by Jocelyn Fabry, 
Chief Judge 

Parties involved in certain 
Tribal Court cases have the right 
to a jury trial when requested, 
pursuant to Tribal Code and the 
Indian Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
25 U.S.C. §§ 1301 et seq. In 
either a criminal or civil case, the 
role of the jury is to render an 
impartial verdict on questions of 
fact officially submitted to them 
by a court. The judge’s duties, in 
turn, are to interpret the appro- 
priate law and instruct the jury 
accordingly. 

Pursuant to Tribal Code 
§70.126(2), juries in Tribal Court 
consist of tribal members over the 
age of 18 who reside in Chippewa 
County and who have not been 
convicted of a felony. The Tribal 
Court jury pool is selected ran- 
domly each year. Tribal MIS ran- 
domly selects 300 names from a 
list obtained from the Enrollment 
Department. 

Once the Tribal Court receives 
the list of names, the Court 
will mail out a notice of selec- 
tion for the jury pool along 
with an attached questionnaire. 
Candidates for the jury pool must 
return the questionnaires within 
the requested timeframe, or risk 
being called to court for a show 
cause hearing to explain to the 
court why they did not return 
their questionnaires and why they 
should not be held in contempt. 

As the Tribal Court schedules 
jury trials, 60 names will be ran- 
domly selected from the pool of 
eligible candidates. The selected 
individuals will receive a letter 
with the schedule of the jury trial 
and instructions to follow. On the 
day of the trial, the judge will 
randomly seat potential jurors 
from the pool, and the attorneys 
in the case will have the opportu- 
nity to ask questions of the poten- 
tial jurors — a process known 
as voir dire. In criminal cases, 
“each party shall have the right 
to challenge an unlimited number 


of jurors for cause on the basis of 
lack of qualifications, partiality 
or otherwise acceptable reason. 
Whether or not cause exists shall 
be determined by the Judge in all 
instances. In addition, each party 
shall have the right to a maximum 
of three peremptory challenges 
for jurors, for which no reasons 
need be given and which the 
Judge shall not refuse to grant.” 
§70.126(3). 

Six jurors serve in most cases, 
with a seventh person selected as 
an alternate. 

After hearing the evidence pre- 
sented at trial, the jury receives 
instructions from the judge. Then 
the jury privately convenes in a 
separate room, appoints a jury 
foreperson, and begins delibera- 
tions. After reaching a decision, 
the jury returns to the courtroom 
and the foreperson reads the ver- 
dict aloud. Tribal Code provides 
that those who serve as jurors at 
trial will receive limited funds 
to help compensate for the time 
spent away from personal affairs 
and travel expenses to and from 
court. §70.126(6). 

It may seem inconvenient 
to serve jury duty. However, it 
should be viewed as a chance to 
actively participate in allowing 
other tribal citizens the basic free- 
doms to which they are entitled. 

If you are required to serve on a 
jury in Tribal Court, you become, 
along with the lawyers and the 
judge, an officer of the court, 
a party of the judicial system 
with an important responsibil- 
ity to your tribe and your fellow 
tribal members. Obviously, the 
Court cannot conduct jury trials 
unless tribal members are willing 
to perform this duty. Jurors are 
essential to the administration of 
justice. 

Recently, Tribal Court has sent 
out the 2013 Jury Selection let- 
ters and questionnaires, yet there 
are many individuals that have 
not returned them to the court. If 
you have recently received a jury 


questionnaire, please fill out both 
sides and return it to the Tribal 
Court. If you have any medical 
or mental conditions that may 
keep you from sitting as a juror 
please attach documentation. 

All requests to be excused from 
jury duty are reviewed and ruled 
upon by the judge. In addition, 
in order to ensure an efficient 
process, please keep your address 
up to date with the Enrollment 
Department. 

If you have any additional 
questions about jury duty or the 
processes of jury pool selection, 
you are welcome to contact the 
Tribal Court at (906) 635-4963. 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors reappointed Donelda 
Harper to a four-year term as 
appellate court judge in the com- 
munity member position. The 
board appointed William Dyke 


Justin and Chad DePetro to 
three-year terms as reserve appel- 
late judges. Both are attorneys, 
Justin in private practice and 
DePetro with Bay Mills Indian 
Community. 


DeMawating Development 

Property Sales & Rentals 


Reasonable Rent Rates • Low Move-In Costs • Month-to-Month Lease • Pets Allowed 


DeMawating Development features 
2, 3 and 4 bedroom duplexes and 
single family homes with large 
basements. 



Monthly & Quarterly 
Pay-On-Time Incentives 
and Other Promotions! 


CONTACT US TODAY! 

Call 906-495-2800 or 
Email Rental Manager 
Theresa Germain at 
tgermain@saulttribe.net. 
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NCAI, Sault Tribe 


By Rick Smith 

The Idle No More grassroots 
movement, born of American 
Indians in Canada in defense 
of treaty rights, continues 
worldwide and is growing more 
sophisticated in the realm that 
facilitated its birth: cyberspace. 

Visitors of the website www. 
idlenomore.ca will find news 
of current events related to the 
movement as well as a copy of 
its manifesto and vision state- 
ment along with biographies of 
its founders. People interested 


m finding Idle No More events 
that they may be able to attend 
can peruse a listing of Facebook 
links to events in states and cit- 
ies, mostly in the United States 
and Canada, where activities are 
taking place. The website hosts 
many other features as well. 

The movement declared Jan. 
28 as a day of action to peace- 
fully protest “attacks on democ- 
racy, indigenous sovereignty, 
human rights and environmental 
protections when Canadian 
members of parliament return to 


McPherson is tribe’s 
new executive director 


By Brenda Austin 

Christine McPherson began 
her new position as the Sault 
Tribe’s Executive Director of 
Membership Internal Services 
Jan. 22, after an impressive career 
in Indian Child Welfare man- 
agement and reform, earning a 
master’s degree, taking part in a 
prestigious fellowship opportu- 
nity and executive level work in 
the social services and health care 
fields. 

Those accomplishments, she 
said, have made her confident 
that taking on the challenges of 
executive director of the Sault 
Tribe will allow her many great 
opportunities to make a lasting 
difference by implementing good 
policies, institution and infra- 
structure — not just here and 
now, but also with an eye to the 
tribe’s future and the ever present 
seventh generation. 

McPherson is highly regarded 
for her work with Indian tribes 
nationally, at the state level and 
locally, where she grew up and 
began working for the Sault Tribe 
at the age of 20. 

The first in her family to 
attend college and earn a degree, 
McPherson graduated in 1980 
after just three years with a 
degree in social services from 
Ferris State College. Realizing 
that to accomplish the goals she 
had set for herself she needed 
further education, she returned 
to the classroom and gradu- 
ated in 1994 with a Master’s in 
Business Administration from 
Lake Superior State University. 
Three years later she added an 
Economic Development Finance 
Professional Certificate from the 
National Development Council to 
her portfolio and then in 1997, a 
certificate from the University of 
Missouri’s Executive Program in 
Managed Care. 

Shortly after graduating with 
her master’s degree, McPherson 
was named a fellow of the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation in 1995 
and entered an intensive program 
designed to provide a unique 
opportunity for professionals 
whose work affects the lives of 
children and their families. 

As the executive director of 
Membership Internal Services, 
McPherson has oversight of tribal 
internal services such as Planning 
and Development, Human 
Resources, Communications and 
MIS — departments that serve 
as support and provide services 
to the tribe. She will also be 
overseeing membership services 
such as Anishnaabek Community 
and Family Services (ACFS), 



Christine McPherson 

Elder Services, Culture Division, 
Education and Chi Mukwa 
Recreation Center. 

“I am really looking forward 
to doing this job,” she said. “I 
worked 27 years as a division 
director and I also worked with 
the management team and was 
right here when this tribe started. 

I have seen the tribe grow and 
struggle, get new programs and 
have watched it develop and feel 
that I know the history — the 
institutional problems and suc- 
cesses that we have struggled 
through. I have been a part of 
that and feel I have a lot to add 
to help the tribe continue to grow 
and get resources to the mem- 
bers.” 

Beginning her work with the 
tribe in 1980, she spent 15 years 
building and implementing a 
tribal child welfare system to help 
keep tribal children in their own 
communities instead of being 
adopted or fostered out to non- 
Native caregivers. Working with 
county, state and federal agencies 
she accomplished her goals using 
the federal Indian Child Welfare 
Act as a reference to develop 
the state-licensed Binogii Child 
Placement Agency where she 
worked as a caseworker supervi- 
sor for two years before being 
named ACFS division director 
and the executive director of the 
placement agency in 1987. 

As the ACFS division director, 
she was responsible for an annual 
budget of over $6 million and 
over 60 employees working for 
the tribe’s comprehensive social 
services system that provided 
help to tribal members across 
seven counties in Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. 

After her fellowship with the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation in 
1995, she returned and directed 
the Superior Health Alliance and 
the growing ACFS and Binogii 
Child Placement Agency. In 2005 , 
she served as both the ACFS divi- 
sion director and as an interim 

See “McPherson ” page 1 


onboard with Idle No More 


the House of Commons.” 

A contingent of Sault Tribe 
members traveled to Lansing 
to conduct a rally and round 
dances in front of the state 
capitol building on Jan. 28. 
According to a schedule from 
event organizer Jackie Minton, 
at least one bus departed from 
the Nigaanigiizhik Ceremonial 
Building about 6:30 a.m. with 
stops in St. Ignace and Gaylord 


before dropping off folks at the 
front steps of the capitol shortly 
after noon. The travelers con- 
ducted dances and listened to 
speakers before leaving to return 
home at about 4:30 p.m. Minton 
also coordinated an Idle No 
More rally in Sault Ste. Marie 
on Dec. 27. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians officially 
weighed in the issues surround- 


ing the movement on Jan. 10 
supporting the Assembly of 
First Nations and the rights 
of Canada’s First Nations for 
government-to-government 
consultation and called on the 
Canadian government to uphold 
the United Nations Declaration 
on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples , a document adopted 
by both the United States and 
Canada according to the NCAI. 


Support for First Nations of 
Canada and Idle No More 


WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
is a sovereign Nation whose 
Board of Directors is authorized 
to enact legislation under the 
authority of our Constitution; and 
WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors is empowered to Act by 
Resolution to declare support for 
or in opposition of other entities, 
as well as to voice the position 
of the Tribe regarding various 
public welfare matters, including 
support for the inherent rights of 
other Native Nations, both in the 
United States or abroad; and 
WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
is comprised of members who 
descend from Anishinaabeg who 
have occupied this land since 
time immemorial and have rela- 
tions where the only thing that 
separates us is a narrow body of 
water known as Baawiting. And 
have ourselves entered into a 
Water Accord Treaty and a Treaty 
of our four familial Nations 
through the Anishinaabeg Joint 
Commission comprised of Garden 
River First Nation, Batchewana 


First Nation, Bay Mills Indian 
Community, and the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Sault 
Tribe and its members find the 
enactment of Bill C-45 by the 
Canadian government diminishes 
the sovereign authority of First 
Nations by diminishing protec- 
tion for sacred lands, water and 
other resources in and around 
First Nations’ lands; those lands 
and waterways that we share with 
the our Clan Relatives and First 
Nations; and 

WHEREAS, leaders and 
citizens of First Nations have 
inspired Indigenous People 
around the world to have joined 
this social movement commonly 
referred to as “Idle No More,” 
seeking to have the Canadian 
government and the Crown honor 
treaty relations with First Nations 
and recognized their sovereign 
authority; and 

WHEREAS, citizens of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians as well as other 
Tribes have participated in the 


“Idle No More” movement and 
have expressed solidarity with 
First Nations; and 

WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
supports the full exercise of all 
Indigenous Nations to their sov- 
ereign rights for development 
of their own natural resources 
for the benefit of their own 
national interests as opposed 
to the National Interest of the 
Recognized Governments of the 
United Nations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
declare support for Idle No 
More and call for a meeting with 
Canadian Prime Minister Stephan 
Harper and the Honorable Chief 
Spence as well as other First 
Nations Leaders in support of the 
efforts of First Nations, and their 
Citizens, as they seek a restora- 
tion of their sovereign rights and 
a strengthening of their nation- 
to-nation relationship with all 
Indigenous Nations throughout 
Turtle Island and with the Nation 
of Canada. 




Open Enrollment 
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Tribe participating in USD A food program study 


By Brenda Austin 

The USDA Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) is working on a 
national study of the characteristics 
of the Food Distribution Program 
on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) 
and the Sault Tribe is one of 25 
tribes across the country chosen to 
participate. 

The study is an effort by FNS 
to learn what it can do to continue 
to improve USDA tribal food pro- 
grams by identifying the needs of 
the participants, identifying ways 
to make the program more benefi- 
cial to participants and to provide 
knowledge from the surveys that 
can be shared about tribes and their 
food programs. 

To consult with the tribes and 
gather survey results, FNS hired 
nonprofit research organization 
Urban Institute, survey research 
organization NORC at the 
University of Chicago, and Indian- 
owned research firm Support 
Services International Inc. 

“One of the questions that 
the FNS is asking is, ‘What is 
stifling participation in the pro- 
grams?”’ Sault Tribe USDA Food 



Distribution Program Director Tony 
Nertoli (above) said. 

According to Nertoli, the tribes 
contend that it goes back to the 
program being authorized under the 
same federal register codes as the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
program (SNAP). The tribe can’t 
give the same breaks — a hous- 
ing allowance and a deduction for 
medical expenses — to people 
applying for the tribal food pro- 
gram as SNAP does, said Nertoli. 

Three tribal consultation ses- 
sions were held recently in regards 


to the study in California, South 
Dakota and Oklahoma. Nertoli 
attended the consultation session 
held Dec. 12-14 in San Francisco. 
Participating tribes also took part 
in a conference call and webinar in 
January. 

Nertoli says tribal food pro- 
grams should be regulated at the 
same level of allowances and 
deductions as the SNAP program. 
“New regulations were published 
in the Federal Register and they 
took comments,” he said. “It was 
supposed to be approved last April 
but officials haven’t signed off on it 
yet.” 

Of the 25 tribes participating in 
the study, 17 will be chosen for on- 
site visits lasting two to three days 
in length. Nertoli said during those 
visits, the study team will look at 
the entire food distribution program 
— certification, issuing and order- 
ing foods, nutrition education and 
administration. 

Nertoli said that because 
the Sault Tribe USDA Food 
Distribution Program is a direct 
supplier to the tribal membership, 
they are in a handful of tribal food 


programs that he says are unique. 
“We all do what needs to be done,” 
he said. “Even though I am the 
director I also work on the line or 
certify people on the phone or who 
walk in when additional help is 
needed.” 

The Sault Tribe USDA food 
program offers over 100 choices 
of foods, including fresh, canned, 
boxed, refrigerated and frozen. 

The Sault Tribe food program 
also offers nutrition education, 
cooking demonstrations, canning 
classes and fun programs for youth. 
Another difference between the 
tribal food programs and SNAP in 
additional to the regulations is the 
food itself. “You have to know how 
to cook and prepare the food you 
get through our program,” Nertoli 
said, “as opposed to SNAP where 
you can buy frozen meals, chips 
and pop.” 

Some of the key topics the 
study will be addressing within the 
25 participating tribes are: demo- 
graphic characteristics, household 
composition, employment, eco- 
nomic hardship and eligibility. The 
study will also address food storage 


and preparation, program accessi- 
bility (distance and transportation), 
the FDPIR contribution to the food 
supply, other sources of food assis- 
tance and reasons for participation 
in FDPIR and similar programs. A 
final report of the study is due in 
late 2014 and will be posted on the 
FNS website. 

Tribes will be working with 
the study team to determine which 
head of households receiving tribal 
food assistance will be asked to 
participate in the study. About 32 
interviews will be completed per 
site, either in person or by phone. 
Survey topics will include access 
to food stores, facilities for storing 
and preparing food and client per- 
spectives on the food program. 

According to FNS, survey par- 
ticipants will be kept confidential 
and anonymous and will be offered 
a $25 incentive to participate. The 
interviews will last about 30 min- 
utes. 

Interviews and data collection 
are expected to begin this August. 

For more information on the 
study, see www.fns.usda.gov/fdd/ 
programs/fdpir/. 


USDA signs tribal 
consultation policy 


Agriculture Secretary Tom 
Vilsack signed a departmental 
regulation on Jan. 31 that “estab- 
lishes over-arching department- 
wide guidance” concerning con- 
sultation and coordination with 
Indian tribes. 

“This regulation is intended to 
ensure that American Indians and 
Alaska Natives have full access 
to the programs and services 
offered by the department,” said 
Vilsack. “To achieve this goal it 
is essential that all agencies of 
USDA engage with tribes in time- 
ly and meaningful consultation on 
policies that directly affect one or 
more tribes.” 

The regulation imple- 
ments President Obama’s 2009 
Memorandum to Heads of 
Executive Departments and 
Agencies on Tribal Consultation, 
which directed “complete and 
consistent implementation” 
of Executive Order 13175, 
Consultation and Coordination 
with Tribal Governments. 

As approved by the Secretary, 
the departmental regulation 
directs USDA and its agencies 
to provide federally-recognized 
tribes the opportunity for govern- 
ment-to-govemment consultation 
in policy development and pro- 
gram activities “which have direct 
and substantial effects on their 
tribe.” The intent is to ensure that 
tribal perspectives be heard and 
fully considered “on the social, 
cultural, economic and ecological 
aspect of agriculture, as well as 
tribal food and natural resource 
priorities and goals.” 

The policy sets forth criteria 
that all USDA agencies will use 
to identify actions that require 
the extension of an invitation to 
a federally-recognized tribe to 
engage in consultation. It sets 
minimum requirements for con- 
sultation and coordination, holds 
agency heads accountable and 
affirms that each USDA agency is 
responsible for appropriate con- 
sultation and collaboration with 


the tribes. 

The regulation also specifies 
that “each USDA agency shall 
provide an opportunity for tribes 
to participate in policy develop- 
ment to the greatest extent practi- 
cable and permitted by law” and 
it notes that, “All USDA agencies 
and personnel shall respect and 
uphold the sovereignty of all 
federally -recognized tribal gov- 
ernments.” Under the regulation, 
each USDA agency and office 
shall maintain an accountabil- 
ity process and “administrative 
records shall be retained by the 
pertinent agency and entered into 
the USDA Tribal Consultation 
Database, once it is established 
by the Office of Tribal Relations.” 

Since 2009 USDA has stepped 
up tribal consultation, holding 
more than 2,000 meetings with 
tribes each year. USDA has con- 
sulted with tribes on more than 
100 new USDA rules and regula- 
tions. For example, since 2009, 
the department has worked with 
more than 270 tribal governments 
to provide healthier food for more 
than 250,000 low-income tribal 
citizens. Additionally, USDA has 
partnered with tribal colleges to 
enhance community gardening 
efforts and improve nutrition edu- 
cation. 

In 2010, USDA reached an 
historic settlement to provide 
compensation for tribal producers 
who were wronged in the past, 
and today we are strengthening 
our outreach for the future. Last 
year, Secretary Vilsack appointed 
a Council for Native American 
Farming and Ranching to advise 
USDA efforts in tribal communi- 
ties. In addition, USDA entered 
into new agreements with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that will 
improve access to USDA pro- 
grams on tribal lands. 


www. free rice, org 


Red Tape 
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Community People You Know- 


Wi, h today's economy it seems like there's more and more red tape 
to go through in order to get financing, We try to cut through the red 
tape by really getting to know our customers. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 



“We’re Right Here 

at Home” 


Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. ION ACE 
CEDARVILLE * MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBIMWAY * NEWBERRY 


Member F0IC 




§fcs^ 




132 N. State St. • Ph. (906) 643-6800 
P.O. Box 187 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's 
oldest community hank , 
celebrating 124 years of 
continuous service to the area , 



Member FDIC 
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Haynes directing Soo Cooperative Pre-school 


By Brenda Austin 

Krystle Haynes earned a 
degree in Early Elementary 
Education, along with an endorse- 
ment for Early Education, 
allowing her to teach kids from 
pre-school up to sixth grade 
along with Language Arts to 
middle school students. She 
graduated from Western Michigan 
University in 2009 and on Feb. 1 
of last year gave birth to her first 
child, Bella. 

With good jobs hard to come 
by, she decided to move back 
home where she had the support 
of her family and community. 

She applied for two positions at 
Soo Cooperative Pre School, as a 
teacher and as the school’s direc- 
tor. 

She said she was excited and 
very surprised when she was 
offered the director position. “I 
love working with kids and have 
since I was young,” she said. 

Haynes had some financial 
help along the way from Sault 
Tribe Higher Education. She 
received incentives from the Self- 
Sufficiency fund, a few small 
scholarships, and, because she is 
tribal, applied for and received 
a Martin Luther King Diversity 
Scholarship from WMU. 

In addition to her duties as 
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Two morning classes at Soo Cooperative Pre-school with decorated Pink in the Rink ribbons. 


director, she teaches a morning 
class of 3 -year-olds three days a 
week and an afternoon class for 
4-year-olds four days a week. “I 
love being in the classroom doing 
activities and talking with the 
kids,” she said. “I enjoy hearing 
their stories and watching them 
learn new concepts and ideas. The 
school is a great place for kids to 
come; we focus a lot on academ- 
ics. I also have a wonderful staff, 
they have been a big help to me.” 

Registration for next year is 
already underway, said Haynes. 
The first week of February is for 
currently enrolled students, the 
second week is for parents who 
have had other children previ- 
ously enrolled at the school who 
have a new student to register and 
the third week of the month is 
open enrollment. Parents are wel- 
come to stop by the school locat- 
ed on Seymour Street and pick up 
a registration packet. Hours are 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Haynes said her parents have 
been a great support system for 
Bella and her. “I love them; they 
have been unbelievable in help- 
ing me this year, it’s been a rough 
couple of years,” she said. 

Her parents are Dennis and 
Carmen Wagner of the Sault. 


Zumbatomic classes 


Sault Tribe member Amy 
McCoy Sayers holds Zumba- 
tomic® classes in Ojibwe. It’s 
fun, kinetic, immersion — and 
it’s based on joy. 

Zumbatomic® fitness is for 
children, using Latin music, 
dance and games for kids’ fit- 
ness. Flashy, bright, happy colors, 
happy music and “kids are full 
of joyful energy,” said Sayers, 
who holds two evening classes 
in Batchewana First Nation com- 
munities. Each group is 15 to 17 
children ages 7 to 13, plus one 
adult who also wants to learn. 

Sayers developed the idea for 
the class in reaction to teaching 
Ojibwe language within a public 
school curriculum in a public 
school setting. “I felt the require- 
ment to have kids be quiet, sit- 
ting, working, doing school work 


was shortcutting the ability to 
foster love of learning our sacred 
language and culture,” said 
Sayers. 

So, she created a program 
centered on pure joy. “The class 
has with no standards outside of 
our own Anishinaabe ways of 
being and knowing,” she said. “I 
wanted something that looked at 
the whole child — fostered their 
wholistic development and not 
just Ojibwe words equated to 
English language.” 

At class, the children start out 
with a healthy snack of fruits 
and vegetables. They work on 
their coordination and learn to 
speak Ojibwe. They learn about 
taking care of their body, such 
as feeding it right and warming 
it up before exercise. They learn 
about the importance of breath- 


Renovation complete 

DreamCatchers restaurant inside Kewadin Sault re-opened Jan. 18 
after a three- week renovation project boasting a fresh look including 
newly upholstered booths, carpeting and updated wall coverings. “We 
had a quick turn around on this project thanks to everyone who was 
involved,” said Food and Beverage Director Janice Frye. “There were 
so many people who helped, including Jeff Behling and his crew at 
Northern Hospitality, Nick Louricas, Chris Homminga, John Laitinen 
and Dick Kurtz and all the maintenance staff, MIS and Melody 
Belanger for making sure the terminals and phone lines were all 
moved around, John Cleary and his wonderful crew of housekeepers, 
and finally the Food and Beverage staff from all areas, who jumped in 
to clean, paint, scrub, move, whatever it took to transition us over to 
Woodlands and then back to DreamCatchers in record time.” 



taught in Anishinaabemowin 


ing. They learn about the phycial 
and cultural importance of water. 
Anishinaabe teachings are infused 
in the class, said Sayers. 

After their workout and cool 
down, Sayers gives the children 
language lessons while the kids 
make their own healthy lunch for 
the next day of school. 

Sayers offers incentives to 
speak the language by holding 


a drawing for dance CDs at the 
end of each class. All active par- 
ticipants get in drawing. They 
get two entries if they bring back 
their lunch container and three 
depending on how much language 
they use. 

She does not make lesson 
plans. Her classes are “spontane- 
ous and serendipitous, depending 
on the day, the kids and how they 


are reacting,” she said. “If it’s 
not working, I kick it up a few 
notches in whatever direction is 
needed.” 

Sayers aims to instill a love of 
who we are and she feels really 
good teaching the class. “They 
cheer when I come in the class 
sometimes,” she smiled. “All 
kids are different — they all have 
something different to offer.” 


'Kindergarten 
Open Enrollment 

Joseph K. Lumsden. 

Bahweting Anishnabe SchooL 

Kindergarten. Enrollment, Screening and. 
Orientation. 2013-2014 SchooL Year 

Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting Anishnabe School is holding Open Enrollment for 
Kindergarten for the upcoming 2013-2014 School Year. Only those who fill out an 
enrollment application during the Open Enrollment period will be considered for 

the lottery. The Open Enrollment dates are from March 5, 2013, through March 
19, 2013, with evening hours 5-6 p.m. on Thursday, March 6. Applications may be 
picked up from the school office, or from the schools website, www.jklschool.org, 
beginning March 5, 2013, 

All applications must be received by the school office by 4 p,m. EST, 

March 19, 2013, 

The lottery will be held in the school cafeteria at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, 

March 22, 2013, for those wishing to attend. Attendance at the lottery is not 
mandatory. 


The parents of those children selected from the lottery will be notified by phone to 
set up the appointment for the screening and orientation. The dates of Kindergarten 
Screening and Orientation are set for April 16 and 17. 
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JKL Baweting School 



Photos by Lori Jodoin 


Experienced dancers/JKL students Alaysia Brewer - 8th grade, Gizheday Matriouis - 4th grade and Ashley 
Hackworth - 8th grade help Culture Director Dr. Chris Gordon teach those present at the Drum Dance 
Celebration about regalia, dancing and cultural traditions. 



Kara Batho, Cody Batho, Isabella Stratton, Ginger Stratton, Tiffeney Stratton and Abbie Church were sure 
glad that they didn’t let the cold weather keep them at home and cause them to miss what was a great 
evening of fun sledding. 



R osa Parks 







■T < 


JKL School Superintent Theresa Kallstrom served as a Social Studies Fair judge, scoring students presenta- 
tions. 



In addition to doing well in academics, kindergarten student Samantha 
Grossett has gained a lot of confidence since the beginning of the year. 
For the first drum dance social she was still shy, but for the second one 
she put on her regalia and rarely stopped dancing. Her beautiful smile 
never left her face. 



As part of Positive Behavior Intervention Support (PBIS) at JKL 
Bahweting School, students earn rewards by reducing the number of 
behavioral referrals from month to month. As a reward for accomplish- 
ing this from November to December, the students earned a dance held 
on Jan. 11. Lower elementary, upper elementary and middle school 
classes each got to spend an hour at a dance held in the school gym. 
Left to right: Third graders Mariam Clark, Lili McKee and Allisyah 
Bumstead. 



U.S. Coast Guard personnel from Sault Ste. Marie served as judges for 
JKL School’s Social Studies Fair last month, taking a shine to the stu- 
dents and their work. 
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Veterans News 


Training program benefits older military vets 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) opened the 
Veterans Retraining Assistance 
Program (VRAP) last May 15 
to help older qualified military 
veterans get up to 12 months of 
retraining assistance for employ- 
ment purposes in over 200 high 
demand positions. The program is 
open to veterans who are unem- 
ployed, at least 35 but no more 
than 60, have discharges other 
than dishonorable, ineligible for 
any other VA education benefits, 
not receiving VA compensation as 
unemployable individuals and not 
enrolled in a federal or state job 
training program. 

Qualified veterans may 
receive up to 12 months of 
assistance equal to the full-time 
Montgomery GI Bill active duty 
rate of $1 ,564 per month and the 


U.S. Department of Labor will 
offer employment assistance to 
every participating veteran upon 
completion of the program. 

Veterans who desire to partici- 
pate in the program must enroll in 
a VA-approved course of educa- 
tion offered community colleges 
or technical schools. The courses 
must lead to the acquisition of 
associate degrees, non-college 
degrees or certificates and train 
veterans for a high demand occu- 
pation as listed at www.benefits. 
va.gov/vow links to a listing of 
high demand occupations. 

What’s more, according to the 
VA, unemployed veterans with a 
service-connected disability may 
qualify for additional vocational 
rehabilitation and employment 
benefits. In order to qualify, 
veterans must have previously 
completed a VA vocational reha- 


POSREP: New app 
for military vets 


By Rick Smith 

Military veterans who have 
embraced modern social network- 
ing gadgetry might be inclined 
to review POSREP, a new social 
networking mobile application 
that enables veterans to locate and 
communicate with other veterans 
and other resources in their sur- 
rounding areas. 

“POSREP” is U.S. military 
vernacular for “position report.” 

It is especially used in radio com- 
munications and refers to the pre- 
cise location, usually in latitude 
and longitude or in distance and 
direction, of individual or massed 
personnel or mobile mechanized 
ground, aviation or waterborne 
units. 

POSREP can be downloaded 
free of charge via links at www. 
pos-rep.com on iphone operating 
systems now and will soon be 
available for Android and other 
systems. 

The app features RADAR for 
finding veterans and resources in 
one’s area where pop flares bring 
attention to you. Another feature, 
SITREP, allows users to “sound 
off,” participate in “crowd sourc- 


ing” and monitor “squad chatter.” 
A capability called SQUADS 
allows users to stay in touch 
with former units or commands 
after leaving the service. Service 
Record and Badges, SRB, allows 
postings of military resumes 
with photos and CHAT organizes 
communications traffic between 
veterans, rally points and squads. 
Other features are in development 
as well. 

People trying to access 
POSREP must contact one of four 
partners from the POSREP web- 
site, www.pos-rep.com/partners, 
to obtain a veteran verification 
code. Links lead to the partners, 
which are veterans organizations 
authorized by POSREP to issue 
veteran verification codes. The 
Pat Tillman Foundation, Team 
Rubicon, Veteran Artist Program 
and Veterans Green Jobs are the 
authorized POSREP partners. 

Organizations that assist veter- 
ans reintegration are also invited 
to fill out partnership applications 
on the partners link. 

POSREP is also on Facebook 
and Twitter. 


VA optical services 
now in Manistique 

The Manistique Tribal Health Center Optical Department is now 
accepting appointments for eye examinations for ALL military veteran 
patients including those who are non-tribal. This has been a long (al- 
most a two- year long process) of working with the VA in Iron Moun- 
tain to accomplish this. It is a tremendous victory for all United States 
veterans in our rural northern Michigan community. 

More to follow, that is all for now. 


Learn about the VA 
benefits you've earned 

If you served in the active military, naval, or air service and were 
honorably discharged or released, you may qualify for VA health care 
benefits, including hospital services. Certain reservists and National 
Guard members may also qualify. Check your eligibility easily by 
answering a few questions at www.va.go/healtheligibility/library/tools/ 
quick_eligibility_check. 

If you qualify, you can apply online or by phone, mail, or in-person. 
Learn more about all the ways you can apply. 

For more information, visit www.va.gov. 


Act soon! Program 
ends in 2014! 

bilitation and employment pro- 
gram and apply within six months 
of exhausting initial claims for 
unemployment compensation by 
March 31, 2014. 

Further, the VA offers finan- 
cial incentives to encourage 
employers to hire and train the 
VA program participants for those 
who applied and qualified for VA 
vocational rehabilitation benefits 
prior to hiring. Employers may 
receive up to half of the veterans 

VA, state 

By Rick Smith 

The United States Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA) and the 
State of Michigan are trying to 
develop closer relationships with 
military veterans of all ages and 
from all eras. They especially 
want to find those veterans in 
need of services for mental and 
physical health, education or 
training, housing, rehabilitation 
and employment among other 
benefits; and that goes double 
for veterans discouraged by past 
attempts in working through the 
VA bureaucratic maze. 

Historically, as many veterans 
know, acquiring veterans’ benefits 
involved navigating cumbersome 
processes and often included long 
distances from VA offices and 
services. Further, many veterans 
leave the military without a clear 
understanding of their benefits 
earned as a result of their time in 
service. 

In recent times, the VA began 
taking measures to better help 
military veterans get the benefits 
they earned, and the State of 
Michigan is forming an agency to 
counsel veterans and help them 
get their earned benefits. 

Last December, for example, 
the VA announced a new policy 
to eliminate paperwork, which 
allows the agency’s staff to focus 
on eliminating the backlog of 
existing, unprocessed compen- 
sation claims. The new policy 
eliminated the annual eligibil- 
ity verification form and the 
VA now works with the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Social 
Security Administration to verify 
continued eligibility for pension 
benefits. The VA is using modern 


annual salary for six months or 
longer, giving veterans a very 
appealing edge with employers. 

Veterans in Michigan who 
wish to start exploring the VA 
retraining programs might be able 
to do so through county veterans 
service officers. Most counties in 
Michigan have veterans services 
officers who are specially trained 
and accredited counselors who 
have the responsibility of helping 
veterans and their families in get- 
ting any and all county, state and 
federal benefits to which they are 
entitled. Office hours vary from 
county to county and they are list- 



MAKC THE 

CONNECTION 


technology to expedite services 
for veterans in many ways. 

Another example is the tele- 
health systems that allow veterans 
access to major VA hospitals from 
satellite offices near their homes. 

Back in 2011 , the VA started 
a campaign geared for veterans 
and their families who might not 
even be aware they could use 
some help. Make the Connection 
is the name of the campaign and 
it is easily found online at www. 
maketheconnection.net/resources/ 
va-information. Visitors to the site 
will find a home page with a list- 
ing of information and resources. 
The page also has a menu bar of 
helpful features, including a video 
gallery where over 350 veterans 
from all branches of the services 
tell about their experiences in 
dealing with various conditions 
and finding help. “When you hear 
someone you don’t know describe 
exactly what you are experi- 
encing, it gets your attention,” 
said one veteran who observed 
some of the videos. Make the 
Connection can be found on 
Facebook as well. 

General veterans benefits 
information and guidance can be 
found at the U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs website at www. 


ed with their contact information 
in alphabetical order by the coun- 
ties they serve at www.macvc.net. 

Another source for veterans 
to get help with VA programs is 
through veterans service orga- 
nizations such as the American 
Legion and others that have 
service officers who visit the 
organizations’ posts on a regular 
schedule. 

The VRAP is a component 
of the Veterans Opportunity to 
Work (VOW) to Hire Heroes Act 
of 20 1 1 . Learn more at www. 
benefits .va.gov/vow or call (800) 
827-1000 toll free. 


va.gov. 

Meanwhile, Governor Rick 
Snyder recently announced the 
creation of the Michigan Veterans 
Affairs Agency, scheduled to 
open March 20, which will func- 
tion as a coordinator between 
individual military veterans and 
the government officials respon- 
sible for providing veterans ser- 
vices. The state recently received 
VA accreditation to take actions 
in the interest of veterans and the 
new agency will have access to 
appropriate data bases plus the 
authority to supervise processing 
of individual cases. 

Veterans’ service organizations, 
such as the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
county veterans service officers 
continue providing help for 
local veterans in filing claims 
for benefits. Veterans service 
officers act as counselors for 
individual military veterans trying 
to navigate the VA bureaucracy. 
The Michigan Veterans Affairs 
Agency will work with those 
service officers to streamline the 
process for applications. 

Anyone interested in finding 
a county veterans service officer 
in the state of Michigan may go 
online and visit the Michigan 
Association of County Veterans 
Counselors at www.macvc.net to 
see a listing under the link named 
County Counselors or check your 
local telephone book listing under 
the appropriate county. 

Have great fun exploring 
Uncle Sam s library just by 
visiting www.loc.gov! 


reaching out to vets 



• 
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Kindergarten. Round. Up for the- 
schooL year 2013 - 2014 

Sault Area Public Schools Kindergarten Round-Up for the school 
year 2013 - 2014 will be held in the Library of the Sault Area 
Middle School on March 12, 13 and 14, 2013. 

Parents will need to bring: an official birth certificate, immuniza- 
tion record, social security number, and of course, your child. If 
you have any questions or need more information, please call Patti 
Oshelski at 635-3839, ext. 5033. 
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American Indian governments may now seek 
disaster aid directly from president's office 


By Rick Smith 

After more than 10 years of 
pushing by Indian Country for 
a more appropriate process in 
getting federal natural disaster 
aid and, more recently, gaining 
support of the American Red 
Cross and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA), 
President Barack Obama signed a 
$50.5 billion emergency measure 
to help victims of Superstorm 
Sandy, which included a provi- 
sion that American Indian tribes 
now have the option of seeking 
federal disaster aid directly from 
the president of the United States. 

Before passage of the Sandy 
Recovery Improvement Act of 
2013 on Jan. 29, which provides 
a legislative change to amend 
the Stafford Disaster Relief 
and Emergency Assistance Act, 
American Indian governments 


depended on declarations of 
disaster by state governors and 
received aid through the states. 
Tribes now have the option of 
applying directly to the White 
House or relying on state declara- 
tions. 

Tribes seeking aid directly 
from the White House must meet 
certain requirements such as hav- 
ing disaster plans in place and the 
ability to produce a percentage of 
aid amounts in matching funds. 

During the White House Tribal 
Nations Conference in December 
of 20 1 1 , FEMA Administrator 
Craig Fugate announced that the 
Obama administration supports 
an amendment to the Stafford Act 
to allow tribal governments to 
make direct disaster declaration 
requests. 

“Amending the law would 
enhance FEMA’s working rela- 


tionship with tribal governments 
and improve emergency and 
disaster responsiveness through- 
out Indian Country,” said Fugate 
in an official release at the time. 
“We look forward to actively 
working with our tribal partners 
and members of Congress to sup- 
port and facilitate the passage of 
such a change in the law.” 

When the president of the 
United States declares a stricken 
area a disaster area, it expedites 
over 60 different forms of emer- 
gency assistance from 17 federal 
agencies in response to 15 natural 
or man-made types of disaster 
covering needs from immediate 
adequate sustenance and shelter 
to getting emergency loans. 

Deputy director of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians, Robert Holden, told the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune that the 


measure is a boost to tribal sov- 
ereignty and will help eliminate 
delays in responding to emergen- 
cies. 

In recent years, American 
Indian tribes have been hit hard 
by natural disasters such as winter 
storms, flooding and fires, three 
types of disasters covered under 
a declaration of disaster by the 
president. Native nations through- 
out the country, especially on the 
Great Plains and the Gulf Coast, 
have experienced catastrophic 
blizzards, floods, fires and other 
incidents. 

The Stafford Act, as it was 
written, left Indian Country 
with a needless loss of valuable 
response time in seeking fed- 
eral assistance, according to the 
NCAI. In 2011 alone, American 
Indian tribes suffered disasters 
that resulted in losses amount- 


ing to millions of dollars in tribal 
government infrastructure and 
personal property. 

“Just like states, when disaster 
strikes, tribal nations must act 
swiftly to respond to protect and 
secure lives, infrastructure and 
public health,” NCAI President 
Jefferson Keel noted last October 
about the then proposed measure. 
“These changes will also provide 
tribes and states critical flexibil- 
ity in responding to catastrophic 
events when communities need it 
most.” 

The U.P. homeland of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians is chiefly susceptible to 
winter storms, fires and flooding. 

The governor declared a state 
of emergency for Sault Ste. Marie 
in the winter of 1995 after the 
city was buried in six feet of 
snow. 


Map shows names of tribes' in their own words, 
populations and locations before Euros arrived 



Photo courtesy of Aaron Carapella 


Aaron Carapella displays a copy of one version of the Native American Nations: Our Own Names and Loation 
map. 


By Rick Smith 

It is widely known among 
our tribe’s members that while 
many refer to us as Chippewa 
or Ojibwe, we call ourselves 
Anishinaabe. The situation 
is the same for many other 
nations; Germans call themselves 
Duetsch, Navajo refer to them- 
selves as Dineh and so on. In fact, 
most American Indian tribes are 
better known by names bestowed 
upon them by others rather than 
by the names they call them- 
selves. 

Years ago, Aaron Carapella 
realized no maps existed that 
use the self-originated names of 
tribes in depicting Indian Country 
before the arrival of Europeans. 

At the age of 19, he started work- 
ing on a project to develop a map 
employing the names of tribes as 
they call themselves. Further, he 
determined such a map would, 
in some way, indicate the sizes 
of the populations and regions 
inhabited by the indigenous 
nations. It would take him about 
14 years, spending thousands 
of hours off and on in research 
through books, library resources, 
Internet and traveling to different 
reservations and museums. 

“Many of the names on this 
map are not accessible in either 
books or online, so I had to make 
a lot of phone calls or find them 
in very small local museums,” 
said Carapella. 

Carapella designed and laid 
out the map with some techni- 
cal consultation and printing by 
Overdrive Media and Printing 


of Flagstaff, Ariz. The map uses 
differing sizes of typeface to indi- 
cate the relative habitat ranges 


and populations of American 
Indian nations at about the year 
1490 in what is now known as 


the United States. It also features 
insets for more detail on certain 
areas and some photos placed in 


appropriate areas highlighting 
regional artifacts, dwellings and 
clothing. 

It is the first map of its kind, 
according to Carapella. He indi- 
cated his map is the first of such 
a map to be copyrighted and the 
curator of the Navajo Nation 
Museum told the Navajo Times 
that she never before saw a map 
similar to Carapella’s. 

The map is titled Native 
American Nations: Our Own 
Names and Locations and it 
comes in five optional versions 
with varying information and 
construction. Some versions 
feature the self-originated names 
only while other versions also 
include the names that originated 
from others outside the particular 
nations. Construction options 
range from basic bond paper 
to canvas. The sizes of all ver- 
sions of the maps are 35 by 54 
inches. Costs range from $89 for 
the basic map on bond paper to 
$349 on canvas. Certain discounts 
apply. 

The maps became available 
last December. “Sales have 
started to pick up. I have sold 
some to tribal colleges, museums, 
individuals and for use in tribal 
administration buildings,” said 
Carapella. He added that he is 
working on expanding the idea 
behind the map into other maps 
and products as well. 

Those interested in learning 
more may visit online at www. 
aaron-carapella.squarespace.com 
or call (949)415-4981. 


Applications sought for Combined Federal Campaign 


Applications to be a part of 
the UP-NORTH Michigan Area 
Combined Federal Campaign 
(CFC) are being accepted from 
local nonprofit organizations. 
Approved organizations will be 
listed in the 2013 fall CFC bro- 
chure and eligible for designa- 
tions from federal employees. 

Applications must be post- 
marked by April 1 , 20 1 3 , to 
United Way of the EUP, PO Box 


451, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 
The mission of the Combined 
Federal Campaign (CFC) is to 
support and promote philan- 
thropy through a program that is 
employee-focused, cost-efficient 
and effective in providing all fed- 
eral employees the opportunity to 
improve the quality of life for all. 

Organizations must have a 
strong local presence, IRS Tax 
Determination Letter, filed an IRS 


990, and audited by a CPA. The 
UP-NORTH Michigan Area CFC 
covers the following counties: the 
entire Upper Peninsula and all of 
the counties north of and includ- 
ing Iosco, Manistee, Missaukee, 
Ogemaw, Roscommon and 
Wexford counties. For a copy of 
the application contact Barbara 
Reed, United Way, at (906) 632- 
3700, email barb@unitedwayeup. 
org, or visit www.opm.gov/cfc. 


Do you know MedlinePlus.gov ? It's the National Institutes of 
Health's award-winning website for patients and their families and 
friends. Produced by the National Library of Medicine, MedlinePlus. 
gov provides reliable information about conditions, diseases and 
healthy living. MedlinePlus.gov is available in Spanish, too! 

We invite you to browse MedlinePlus.gov, where you'll find a 
wealth of resources, including the latest health news, anatomy and 
surgery videos, interactive tutorials and more than 900 health topic 
pages. 

After your visit, stay connected to MedlinePlus.gov by subscrib- 
ing to e-mail updates for health news, or updates on health topics), 
following @medlineplus on Twitter and visiting our mobile site, 
rn.medlineplus.gov, for health information on-the-go. 
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Sault Tribe Baawting Anishinaabemowin 
Language Immersion Camp Project update 



Lanaguage mentors and students from the Baawting Anishinaabemowin 
Language Immersion Camp Project celebrated 2012 camps with a feast. 


By Sault Tribe Language 
Program staff 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians’ “Baawting 
Anishinaabemowin Language 
Immersion Camp Project” is 
a three-year project funded 
by Administration for Native 
Americans (ANA) that began in 
2010. The project came about 
through the vision of Orien 
Corbiere, who was our language 
instructor and had been work- 
ing with our tribal communities 
providing Native language class 
instruction. While teaching the 
language he listened to his stu- 
dents and heard their frustrations 
at not being able to truly commu- 
nicate with one another and began 
to think about the best approach 
to help them use the vocabulary 
they were learning to develop and 
communicate complete thoughts. 

For a year, Orien and his co- 
worker, Leonard Kimewan, who 
taught the classes with him and is 
another of our language instruc- 
tors, began having discussions 
with the students at the end of 
each weekly class. Both instruc- 
tors were fluent first language 
speakers and shared a sincere 
dedication to teaching our Native 
language. 

Together they began to docu- 
ment the class discussions and 
realized that the students wanted 
more immersion style language 
activities, so they informally 
assessed each student to deter- 
mine if they were ready to 
advance to a higher level. They 
were very excited when they real- 
ized that a good number of the 
students were indeed ready to 
participate in immersion. 

They conducted a survey 
to identify how the students 
and community felt about their 
Native language learning experi- 
ence and got excellent feedback 


to understand the struggles and 
frustrations of the students in 
learning Anishinaabemowin and 
provided suggestions for lan- 
guage programming. The survey 
also helped to track the condition 
of our tribal language and locate 
individuals interested in learning. 

Their classes took them 
throughout the tribe’s seven- 
county service area and so they 
had a lot of time to talk. They 
used that travel time to develop a 
strategy that would help the stu- 
dents advance from building their 
vocabulary to developing and 
communicating thought. 

The idea of relating language 
while the activity was occurring 
led to the concept of cultur- 
ally related crafts and life- skills 
development while internalizing 
language. The need for language 
resources and the difficulty of 
serving a seven county area led to 
the idea of recording the immer- 
sion activity on DVD to serve 
other members who could not 
attend classes or camp. 

By conducting a camp, stu- 
dents from throughout the service 


area could attend. The strategy 
also took advantage of the weekly 
tribal language classes by utiliz- 
ing the existing classes to provide 
language lessons to correspond 
with upcoming camps and pre- 
pare students for the immersion 
experience. 

Immersion can be very stress- 
ful, so it was felt that because 
we are fortunate to have many 
fluent first language speakers in 
nearby First Nation communities, 
it would be extremely beneficial 
to have a high fluent mentor to 
student ratio. We partnered with 
two native organizations to help 
recruit and contract fluent speak- 
ers who had traditional craft and 
life-skills and knowledge. 

Adrienne Shipman, a tribal 
member who had written and 
managed a three-year ANA grant 
in 2001 and was familiar with 
the history of the tribe’s language 
revitalization efforts and ANA 
proposal criteria, had begun 
working in another department 
within the Cultural Division as 
a Culture Camp coordinator. 
Noticing the effort of the lan- 


guage staff, she offered to help to 
put the project together and write 
the proposal. Working together, 
Orien, Leonard and Adrienne, 
along with the Cultural Division 
and dedicated language students, 
developed the project. 

Currently, the project’s key 
staff members are Cecil Pavlat, 
grant administrator; Cheryl 
Bernier, ANA Language Project 
manager; Theresa Lewis, lan- 
guage instructor/videographer 
trainee; and Leonard Kimewan, 
language instructor. 

Immersion camps are held at 
the Mary Murray Culture Camp 
located on Sugar Island in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

The Mary Murray Culture Camp 
is situated in our historical terri- 
tory and the land was donated by 
a tribal elder for the purpose of 
providing cultural teaching to our 
children, so they would always be 
proud and knowledgeable of their 
ancestry. The tribe serves approx- 
imately 13,600 tribal members 
who are residents of our seven- 
county service area, out of our 
total enrollment of almost 40,000. 

The project goal is to 
increase the number of students 
who can speak conversational 
Anishinaabemowin through the 
accomplishment of three objec- 
tives: 1) Conduct four immersion 
camps annually for a total of 12 
camps and gradually increase the 
language skills of 30 language 
students from novice high to 
intermediate high. 2) Produce 
12 one-hour immersion activity 
DVDs and distribute to camp 
participants and language mentors 
as well as tribal centers located 
throughout our service area and 
make available on the Tribal 
Internet Language Class website. 

The ANA Baawting 
Anishinaabemowin Language 
Immersion Camp Project has ben- 


efited our community in a variety 
of ways. We now hear our lan- 
guage being used and the devel- 
opment of cultural skills taught 
in our language has increased the 
awareness of how much knowl- 
edge is contained in our language. 
You can see a sense of pride in 
participants when they show what 
they made at camp and are able to 
acknowledge it in their ancestral 
language. 

The Mary Murray Culture 
camp provides monthly culture 
camps where the language is 
incorporated as much as possible. 
We are also interested in further 
development of the dedicated par- 
ticipants who have achieved their 
goal of intermediate fluency to 
train and certify them as language 
instructors so we will have teach- 
ers to continue the work of the 
elders. 

In planning or implementing 
a similar project we offer this 
advice: Take advantage of exist- 
ing resources (especially ANA 
pre-application training and 
technical assistance), they are 
all around. Always draw from 
the past and keep an eye to the 
future. Listen to your community, 
they have so much to offer and 
can make things happen. Actively 
and personally recruit volunteers 
and encourage participation. And 
finally, don’t give up! We have 
had to overcome some hurdles 
and major barriers but the end 
result is worth it. 

Sadly and unexpectedly, Orien 
Corbiere, our language instructor 
and language camp director, was 
killed in an accident in the second 
year of the project and we would 
like to acknowledge his vision, 
dedication and contribution to 
native language survival and feel 
his spirit continues to help us to 
continue to face this great chal- 
lenge of saving our language. 


First American Indian women's color guard 
honored to attend inauguration ceremonies 

NATIVE AMERICAN WOMEN WARRIORS RAISING AWARENESS FOR FEMALE VETERANS 



Courtsey of Julia Kelly 


The nation’s first all female Native American color guard marched in 
President Obama’s Inaugural parade. 


By Brenda Austin 

The nation’s first all female 
Native American color guard 
marched in President Obama’s 
Inaugural parade after being cho- 
sen from about 2,800 groups that 
had also applied to be a part of 
the festivities. 

Wearing their matching jingle 
dresses with emblems displaying 
their branch of service, 10 women 
from across the country marched 
as one to the cadence called 
by CSM (ret.) Julia Kelly, vice 
president of the Native American 
Women Warriors (NAWW) and 
an Army veteran of 28 years. 

Kelly said the group wore 
the Ojibwe jingle dresses for the 
healing powers they represented. 
“It was hard to keep looking for- 
ward because you really wanted 
to turn your head and wave, but 
you couldn’t,” said Kelly. “I 
was thinking when I was calling 
cadence that the president was 
looking on us and saying, ‘Wow, 
that’s a group of Native American 


women veterans.’” 

Although the women couldn’t 
turn their heads while they were 
marching, she said they were able 
to see the president out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes. “We had one 


auxiliary woman that was behind 
us that was hand-fanning and she 
was able to look over and see the 
president and she raised her fan 
to salute him as he was waving 
hello. The two ladies that were in 


front of us with hand-fans were 
my arm bearers, they also raised 
their fans in honor.” 

Mitchelene BigMan is the 
group’s founder and president, 
Kelly said. Sgt. BigMan served 
22 years in the Army as a 
mechanic, including two tours in 
Iraq. The NAWW got their start 


in 2010 at the Denver March 
Powwow, when three woman 
veterans representing the Crow, 
Northern Cheyenne and Navajo 
nations, were preparing to join 
the grand entry during which 
color guards honor veterans. 
Among them was BigMan, 

See “Color Guard ” page 12 
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Documentary filmmaker profiling history of 
tribal treaty fishing rights struggle in Michigan 


ADDITIONAL PROJECT WILL HIGHLIGHT INVASIVE SPECIES IN GREAT LAKES AND IMPACT ON TRIBAL FISHERMEN 



Documentary filmmaker T. Lindsey Haskin 


By Brenda Austin 

Michigan native and California 
resident T. Lindsey Haskin is a 
documentary filmmaker who is 
working on two projects involv- 
ing the Great Lakes and area 
tribes. 

Haskin made a documentary 
a number of years ago titled, 
“Freshwater Seas: The Great 
Lakes,” a two-hour program that 
aired on public television about 
environmental issues and tracking 
the relationship between people 
and the Great Lakes ecosystem. 
Now he’s aiming to tell the story 
in, “Scales of Justice,” about the 
struggle in the mid-’ 70s and early 
’80s between the federal govern- 
ment and the state of Michigan 
over tribal treaty fishing rights. 

Haskin said as he learns about 
the U.S. v. Michigan struggle, 
he has come to realize there is a 
lack of understanding about the 
significant changes caused by 
the case. “To me, it’s an amazing 
story that is very significant and 
consequential; a milestone U.S. 
federal case that opened the door 
for bigger things for tribal com- 
munities afterwards. It was the 
first time the U.S. government 
was on the side of tribal com- 


munities in a treaty rights case,” 
he said. “Tribal communities won 
and fishing rights were affirmed 
and it was a win in federal court 
that tribal communities were able 
to build on — including other 
federal court cases that led to the 
Indian Gaming Rights Act.” 

Haskin grew up in the sub- 
urbs of Detroit and spent time 
as a child and young adult with 


his family in their cabin north 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada. It was there and near his 
home in Berkley that he learned 
how to hunt, fish and boat and 
where he developed an affinity 
for nature and water. 

“Growing up in a region which 
has the greatest amount of sur- 
face fresh water in the world has 
given me a keen awareness of the 


uniqueness of the Great Lakes. 
There are incredible stories that 
need to be told. I came to realize 
how little is known or appreci- 
ated about the Great Lakes region 
both in the U.S. and around the 
world,” he said. 

He is also in the early stages 
of another idea he hopes to put 
into words and capture on film 
on the most talked-about issue 
facing the Great Lakes right now 
— invasive species. “Invasive 
species are a real significant issue 
for tribal fishermen,” he said. 
“When I was working on ‘Scales 
of Justice,’ I sat down with Tom 
Gorenflo [Inter-Tribal Fisheries 
and Assessment Program direc- 
tor] and he felt the time was right 
to start talking about invasive 
species. One of those is the Asian 
carp, which has become more sig- 
nificant and decisions are being 
made to potentially block the 
Chicago River to keep the carp 
from entering the Great Lakes 
through the Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal. Invasive plants have 
also become a huge story, espe- 
cially in the lower Great Lakes. 
Invasive species are also making 
an impact on the food chain,” he 
said. 


Haskin said invasive species 
are one of the big challenges 
being confronted as part of Great 
Lakes restoration work being 
funded by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Area tribes have been very 
helpful he said in telling their 
stories and putting him in touch 
with the right resources and 
people. “The Bay Mills Indian 
Community was the first tribe I 
worked with on my first film,” 
Haskin said. “Their tribal chair- 
man, Kurt Perron, has been 
supportive, and Attorney Candy 
Tierney was involved in the U.S. 
v. Michigan case and has been 
a great source of information,” 
he said. “People at the Grand 
Traverse Tribe have been very 
helpful. Hank Bailey has been 
helping me, as has their attorney 
Bill Rastetter who was involved 
in the case and I have a nice letter 
of support from the tribal chair- 
man. Aaron Payment, chairper- 
son at the Sault Tribe, was kind 
enough to have a resolution of 
support passed and has been very 
helpful as well. John Lufkins 
from the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan sent me a nice letter of 
See “Documentary page 13 


First American Indian women's color guard 


From “Color Guard,” page 11 
whose jingle dress represented 
her status as a veteran of the 
U.S. Army. When a woman 
elder asked BigMan why they 
were not with the other color 
guards she explained to her they 
were not official color guards. 
Kelly said the elder and BigMan 
agreed the jingle dresses, with 
large emblems of their branch of 
service on the back, looked like 
they belonged in the color guard 
procession. And so the NAWW 
was born. 

The non-profit group has trav- 
eled all over the U.S. in the two 
years since their inception, tak- 
ing part in the 91 st Annual NYC 
Veterans Day Parade of 2010 
and as part of the “Band of Pride 
Tribute” presented the colors in 
Times Square while in regalia in 
2011. The group also appeared at 
the White House for the National 
Tribal Summit held on Dec. 5. 

“Being in the inaugural parade 


was exhilarating,” Kelly said. 

“It was hard to believe we were 
there. I had goose bumps and was 
honored to participate and repre- 
sent our tribal nations and bring 
honor to our veterans and our 
Native women veterans.” 

Just prior to the group leav- 
ing for their trip to D.C., Kelly’s 
father passed away. She said the 
family knew he was getting ready 
to go so she had a conversation 
with him, received blessings from 
her family and went to her clan 
fathers. She did her mourning 
before she left, she said, so that 
she didn’t have to wear black 
and be in mourning still while 
she was trying to honor her fam- 
ily and tribe. “He passed away 
on the Tuesday before we left,” 
she said. “After I did all the tra- 
ditional things I was supposed to 
do I felt good about it — I knew 
I was doing the right thing. My 
dad was a veteran and my brother 
had found his original flash with 




Courtsey of Julia Kelly 


Native American Women Warriors during the inaguration ceremonies. Below, left: Julia Kelly with her father, 
who was a veteran paratrooper in the Army’s 82nd Airborne Division. He passed away the week before the 
ceremonies and Kelly wore his flash with his Airborne wings on it attached to her jingle dress and carried his 
picture and her children’s pictures in a little billfold she hung around her neck while she was marching. 


his Airborne wings on it, so I 
wore that on my dress the whole 
weekend and I carried his picture 
and my children’s pictures in a 
little billfold I hung around my 
neck while I was marching. I kept 
thinking about why I was out 
there — to honor them and bring 
honor to all those women veter- 
ans and the awareness that we are 
out here.” 

Kelly’s father was a paratroop- 
er in the Army’s 82nd Airborne 
Division. 

BigMan and Kelly have been 
attending events with NAWW 
at least two times a month over 
the past two years and Kelly said 
they are currently working to set 
up chapters across the country in 
different regions that will have 


teams of Native women warriors 
to travel to events within each 
region. NAWW has 36 mem- 
bers but that number, Kelly said, 
is growing rapidly since they 
marched in the inaugural parade. 

NAWW hopes to be able to 
assist Native American women 
veterans empower themselves 
to take on challenges they often 
face, such as transitioning from 
the military to civilian life, 
employment, education, housing, 
VA benefits awareness, locating 
child care and domestic violence. 
The group’s goal is to eventu- 
ally have their regional centers 
be places that Native American 
military women can go to receive 
services. 

Kelly said as they continue to 


organize and grow, they will form 
committees for different purposes 
such as regalia making and fund 
raising. “I have to make sure I 
have financial assistance to pay 
for the equipment, such as flags, 
poles, harnesses and gloves,” she 
said. 

If you would like to donate 
to the NAWW fund, it has an 
account at Wells Fargo Bank 
under the name “Native American 
Woman Warriors,” or visit the 
NAWW website at: nativeameri 
canwomenwarriors.org. NAWW 
can also be contacted at its 
Facebook page with email con- 
tacts and a mailing address for 
those wishing to send checks or 
money orders. 
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Filmmaker profiles history of fishing rights struggle 


From “Documentary ” page 12 
support. I also got to know Tom 
Gorenflo and Mark Eberner at 
the Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority, who were very helpful 
as well.” 

Haskin said the people at 
CORA have been kind enough to 
consider giving him some devel- 
opment support for the “Scales of 
Justice.” 

Gorenflo said he believes the 
“Scales of Justice” will be a great 
tool. “We have run into user con- 
flicts with the sport fishermen 
versus commercial tribal fisher- 
men. We have a renegotiation of 
the Great Lakes Decree coming 
up — the current one expires 
in 2020. That seems like a long 
time away, but we will be talking 
about it in 2017 and start gearing 
up for it in 2016. The ‘Scales of 
Justice’ is the kind of PR tool that 


was always lacking before,” he 
said. 

In developing the story behind 
“Scales of Justice,” Haskin said 
he is focusing on the original 
U.S. v. Michigan litigation, which 
involved the Bay Mills, Sault 
Tribe and Grand Traverse Band. 
“The consent decree governing 
Great Lakes tribal fishing contin- 
ues to be reviewed and revised,” 
he said. “Prior to the 2000 revi- 
sion, two additional treaty area 
tribes, the Little Traverse Bay 
Band of Odawa Indians and the 
Little River Band of Ottawa 
Indians were federally recognized 
[1994], joined the suit, and par- 
ticipated in the 2000 renegotia- 
tion. Much has changed in the 
Great Lakes region since litiga- 
tion of U.S. v. Michigan came to 
a close.” 

As the story behind the 


“Scales of Justice” develops, 
he will be reaching out to other 
tribes to tell the story of what has 
taken place since those turbulent 
times. “It’s about the history and 
some really amazing people— on 
both sides of the case— who 
stood up for something and just 
wouldn’t take no for an answer,” 
Haskin said. “It’s a story of tenac- 
ity and is a very inspiring tale 
— and a very American tale. 
People fought a very tough fight 
and hung in there and ended up 
being validated.” 

As for the invasive spe- 
cies project, Haskin said, “That 
project — with a working title 
of ‘Great Again’ — got its start 
about three months ago. We are 
developing story lines and just 
getting started with that one.” 

Haskin is asking for the 


public’s help with the tribal fish- 
ing rights project. He hopes to 
find old home movies or photos 
from the ’70s and ’80s, or earlier, 
depicting the change that was tak- 
ing place in tribal communities in 
the U.P. “A lot of the old pictures 
and videos are still in people’s 
hands as opposed to any kind of 
central repository,” he said. “If 
there are people in the communi- 
ties who have pictures from when 
those treaty rights struggles were 
going on that show what life was 
like in tribal communities at that 
time I would love the opportunity 
to see and perhaps scan them. 

One of the stories I heard was 
about the drive-in bingo games 
that Abe LeBlanc ran in Bay 
Mills, but we can’t find any pho- 
tos of that.” 

If you have old pictures, home 


movies, or videos you would 
like to share, contact T. Lindsey 
Haskin at: lh@cinegroup.org or 
by calling (619) 985-8605. 

Haskin has been a profes- 
sional director, writer and pro- 
ducer since 1982. He received 
his undergraduate education at 
the University of Michigan and 
the University of California at 
Berkley. 

He founded CineGroup in 
1986, a company specializing 
in educational and documentary 
films. As an independent pro- 
ducer, he has worked on more 
than 100 programs exploring top- 
ics such as environmental issues, 
defense technologies, finance, 
energy, medicine and industry, 
according to his website. Lor 
more information, visit: www. 
freshwaterseas .org . 


Letter: Sault Tribe shows leadership in fight against commerical tobacco 


To the Editor: 

On behalf of the Chippewa 
County Health Department and the 
Chippewa County Tobacco-Lree 
Living Coalition, we would like to 
commend the leaders of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians for adopting a resolution 
that has designated three of then- 
restaurants as smoke-free. Since 
June 1 5 , 20 1 2 , DreamCatchers 


Restaurant in Kewadin Casino in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Horseshoe Bay 
Restaurant at Kewadin Casino in 
St. Ignace, and Mariner’s Cove 
Restaurant at Kewadin Casino 
Manistique have all been desig- 
nated as non-smoking. 

Commendation is also due for 
their leadership in designating 
all of their health center grounds 
as commercial tobacco-free. 


From , “McPherson,” page 5 — 


Health Division director. 

McPherson then made the 
decision to leave the tribe to 
assist other tribes and agencies 
on a national level by accepting 
the position of managing direc- 
tor of the Indian Child Welfare 
Program for Casey Lamily 
Programs and making the move 
to Seattle, Wash. After spending 
almost three years with the Casey 
Lamily Programs, she moved 
back to the U.P. and became 
the assistant Health and Human 
Services director for the Bay 
Mills Indian Community, where 
she also managed its social ser- 
vices program. 

Over the length of her career, 
she has served on many boards 


and committees and acted 
as a trainer for the Midwest 
Area Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
National Indian Child Welfare 
Association and many other 
seminars and conferences. 

Coming full circle, she is qui- 
etly spending time in her second 
floor office overlooking Ashmun 
Street getting organized and 
meeting with the board of direc- 
tors and chairperson. 

“I believe that work experi- 
ence and life experience is ongo- 
ing — and I enjoy that. All of 
that has led me to want to take on 
the challenge as executive direc- 
tor of the tribe. I believe there is 
a lot of opportunity for us to real- 
ly make a difference,” she said. 


From “Wolf Petition,” page 1 — 


term viability of wolf popula- 
tions within the 1836 Ceded 
Territory. The tribes want the fed- 
eral government revisit the 2006 
post-delisting plan to ensure that 
tribes share management author- 
ity over wolves within their ceded 
territories and states are held 
accountable for the sustainable 
management of wolves based 
on sound wildlife management 
principles. The post-delisting plan 
should have appropriate popula- 
tion goals based on contemporary 
wolf abundance and distribution 
estimates for each state in the 
Great Lakes region as well as 
acceptable population goals for 
each ceded territory. 

Although it’s already legal in 
Michigan to kill wolves to protect 
livestock or dogs, proponents of 
the new law say it’s necessary 
to stop wolves from preying on 
livestock. The bill’s sponsor, Sen. 
Tom Casperson, had posted on 
his website at press time, “As 
season parameters are developed 
with the potential for a hunt in 
the fall of 2013, 1 will help ensure 
that U.R residents, who actually 
live where the wolves are, are 


included and heard.” 

John Vucetich, associate pro- 
fessor of the School of Lorest 
Resources and Environmental 
Science at Michigan 
Technological University and 
director of the Isle Royale Wolf 
Moose Project, said there is no 
scientific evidence that wolves 
need to be hunted. “It’s not com- 
mon sense to spend decades 
bringing the wolf back from the 
brink of extinction only to turn 
around and allow them to be 
killed for sport,” he said. 

Other steering commit- 
tee members are George L. 
Schultz, Hunters to Keep Wolves 
Protected; Aaron Winters, execu- 
tive director for Kalamazoo 
Humane Society; Vicki Deisner, 
state legislative director for the 
Midwest region of ASPCA; and 
James N. Bull, Ph.D., board 
member of the Detroit Audubon 
Society. 

Lor more information, to vol- 
unteer, or obtain a petition, visit 
keepwolvesprotected.com. Sault 
Tribe has petitions ready for sig- 
nature. Call (906) 635-6050 to 
learn how to sign. 


Effective, Jan. 1, 2013, Sault 
Tribe health center campuses 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Newberry, 
Hessel, Manistique, and Munising 
were designated as commercial 
tobacco-free, joining the St. 
Ignace Tribal Health Center and 
other healthcare organizations 
in Michigan that already have a 
tobacco-free campus policy in 
place. These policies are certainly 
a step in the right direction, pro- 
moting wellness and disease pre- 
vention while raising awareness 
about the health dangers of com- 
mercial tobacco use and exposure 
to secondhand smoke. 

This is not the first time 
that the Sault Tribe has been a 
leader in health initiatives for 
their people and other commu- 
nity members. In 1996, the Sault 
Tribe designated the Chi Mukwa 
Recreation Center as smoke-free 
upon opening and all health cen- 
ters in the seven-county service 
area were designated as smoke- 
free in 1999. In April 2010, the 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
adopted a smoke-free multi-unit 
housing policy for designated 
buildings in Kincheloe and for 
new Senior Housing built in 
2011 in Sault Ste. Marie. In April 
2011, the Sault Tribe Housing 


Authority also adopted a tobacco- 
free playground resolution, which 
designates all playgrounds located 
on Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
properties as tobacco-free. And, 
last, but not least, the Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program offers 
one of the best tobacco cessation 
programs in the area — providing 
services to their tribal members, 
employees, and their family mem- 
bers who are trying to break free 
from nicotine dependence. These 
policies are all “steps in the right 
direction” to protect and promote 
good health. 

Throughout the past 15 years, 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
staff has been a strong, steady 
partner of the Chippewa County 
Tobacco-Lree Living Coalition, 
and this collaborative partner- 
ship has resulted in public health 
benefits to residents of Chippewa 
County and beyond. Steady prog- 
ress is being made in increasing 
awareness about the health dangers 
of tobacco use and secondhand 
smoke exposure in addition to 
increasing the number of smoke- 
free and tobacco-free environments 
in our communities. Keeping the 
health of tribal members, commu- 
nity members, and their families at 
the forefront, Tobacco-Lree Living 


Coalition partners work diligently 
to organize and implement pro- 
grams, and carry out initiatives that 
prevent and reduce chronic dis- 
eases such as heart disease, stroke, 
cancer, and diabetes. Together, we 
are making a difference in promot- 
ing tobacco-free living, wellness, 
and good health. 

The leaders of the Sault Tribe 
are taking a step in the right direc- 
tion to protect the health of their 
people and other community 
members. Tobacco use and sec- 
ondhand smoke exposure remain 
the two leading causes of disease 
and premature death in Michigan. 
Nearly 13,000 Michigan residents 
die each year from disease caused 
by tobacco use and 1 ,740 people 
die from disease caused by second- 
hand smoke exposure. With this in 
mind, it is our hope that the Sault 
Tribe leaders will continue to take 
steps in the right direction, and 
ongoing progress will be made on 
these community health initiatives. 

Sincerely yours in health, 

Julie K.O. Trotter, CPS-M, 
LBSW, CCHD Prevention Services, 
Chippewa County Tobacco-Free 
Living Coalition 

Karen Senkus, CPS-M, LBSW, 
CCHD Prevention Services, 
Community Prevention Coalition 
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Sault Tribe shows support for Idle No More in Lansing 



Photos by Jackie Minton 


Tribal Members Jane Cadreau, Joe Causley, Virginia Manitowabi, Michelle Becker, Corey Shipman and 
Brendan Shipman are “Idle No More” Jan. 28 at Michigan’s Capitol Building. 



Sault Tribe members and other participants show support for the Idle No More movement. 


JKL Bawating School - support 
for zero tolerance for bullying 



In a show of support for JKL Bahweting’s zero tolerance policy for bullying, students and staff wore shirts to 
let everyone know that “Bullying doesn’t make you cool” and will not be tolerated at the school. Pictured are 
(front row L-R) first grader Taryn Pratt, second grader Ava Donmyer, first grader Grayce McCoy, third grader 
Taylor Pratt and Kindergartener Maraya Cairns. (Middle L-R) Special education teacher Elfie Schwiderson and 
fifth grader Sydney Kuenzer. (Back row L-R) Kindergarten paraprofessional Jennifer Picotte Elementary School 
Principal Lynn Methner, second grade Paraprofessional Jessica Fellows, eighth grader Ashley Hackworth and 
Middle School Principal Ken Sherman. 



Jasmine Williams and Jackie Minton holding their sign “Bawating 
- IDLE NO MORE - Protect our Great Lakes and Brother Wolf.” 



Sault Tribe member Wayne Hardwick holds the All Nations Veterans’ 
Council Eagle Staff. 



Photo by Lori Jodoin 


JKL Positive Behavior reward - Annabelle Fazzari helps her shy 
kindergarten friend Mitchell Bumstead see how much fun dancing can 
be. 
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Unit IV 2012 children's Christmas memories 


W e would like to thank 
everyone who was able 
to attend our Christmas 
parties for the children of Manistique 
and Escanaba. We had great turn 
outs. Many children attended with 
their parents and grandparents. 

Unit IV reps would like to thank 
the volunteers who helped out with 
each of these events: Levi Morrow, 
Jesse LeClaire, Patty Teeples and 
the YEA youth group, Deb Gierke, 
Jessica Beckman, Janet Kruger, 

Viola Neadow, Mar Chase, Lona 
Brown, Jenna Chase, Brooke Chase, 
Alley Sayers, and Angela and Rob 
Johnson. We would also like to thank 
Manistique Kewadin Casinos and our 
tribal chairperson, Aaron Payment. 
Thank you, 

Denise Chase and Darcy Morrow 






Lodel for a child. 


bttt positive foie ku 

y offering security, hope, acceptance, praise, patience, 
love, joy and a safe family environment* 

Make a difference in the life of a child 
and call today! 


Offices: 
Kincheloe 
Sault Ste. Marie 


906-495-1232 or 800-347-7137 
906-632-5250 or 800-726-0093 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD. 

THERE IS A HRgH DEMAND 
FOR TRIBAL FOSTER HOMES! 
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Birth ... 

ADELYN GRACE 
VANDERMATE 

Proud Parents RJ and Jenna 
(Cairns) Vandermate, and big 
brother, Braden, of Holland, 

Mich., are pleased to announce 
the birth of their daughter 
and little sister, Adelyn Grace 
Vandermate. She was born on 
Dec. 27, 2012, at 10:42 a.m. at 
Holland Hospital. She weighed 
10 pounds and was 20.5 inches in 
length. Grandparents are Jeff and 
Kim Cairns of Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich., and Randy and Carol 
Vandermate of Rudyard, Mich. 

Great grandparents are Clayton 
and Marna McGahey of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Wilma and the 
late John Cairns of Sugar Island, 

Chuck and Judy Vandermate 
of Grand Haven, Mich., and 
Bill and Tena Docter of Grand 

In memory of Betty Willis 

The Family of the late Betty Willis wish to express their deepest appre- 
ciation to those who have offered such kindness, support, phone calls 
and messages of sympathy and comfort during this difficult time. We 
especially wish to thank Kim and Tammy Russo and Barb Willis for 
putting on such a wonderful luncheon after the services. Thank you 
to all those who donated and brought food. And thank you to Clint 
Mulder and his staff for helping us with the arrangements. 

Sincerely, Basel, Rod and Renee, Jack and Carol, Dave and Diane, 
Cheryl and Joe, and Chris and Tom 

Congratulations ... 

...to Wade and Andrea Thibert on the great news that they will soon be 
welcoming a baby. I’m so happy for you. Love, your mom. 



Rapids, Mich. Proud uncles and 
aunts are Justin Cairns of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Keane Cairns 
of Walker, Mich., William and 
Ellie Vandermate of Rudyard and 
Daniel (Erika) Vandermate of 
Grand Rapids, along with many 
great aunts and uncles. 


Pvt. Sanders awarded coveted 
streamer for platoon's banner 


Pvt. Colton C.J. Sanders 
started his Army training at Fort 
Jackson in South Carolina where 
he won their overall pugil fights 
out of four platoons by beating 
five other soldiers with one knock 
out. 

He was awarded a coveted 
streamer for their platoon’s ban- 
ner and a half-hour phone time to 
call home for his whole platoon 
(which was greatly appreciated). 

He finished his training at 
Virginia Beach and is now sta- 
tioned at South Korea in the 
602nd Combat Aviation Brigade. 

Pictured with him is his great- 
grandfather and tribal elder, Don 
Corp, who is also an Army vet 
from the Korean War. Both are 
very proud members of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Right, Pvt. Colton C.J. Sanders at 
Fort Jackson, where he won their 
overall pugil fights out of four 
platoons by beating five other sol- 
diers with one knock out. 



Above, Pvt. Colton C.J. Sanders and his great-grandfather and tribal 
elder, Don Corp, who is also an Army vet from the Korean War. 



Little Rapids project to help restore river fishery 


By Mike Ripley, ITFAP 

When European explorers first 
came to the Lake Superior region 
back in the 1600s, they encoun- 
tered a pristine river and roaring 
rapids where the water from the 
big lake flowed through numer- 
ous small islands on its way to 
Lake Huron. For the Anishinaabe 
ancestors of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chipewa Indians, 

Bay Mills Indian Community, 
Batchewana First Nation and 
Garden River First Nation, 
the rapids provided an incred- 
ible fishery that sustained them 
throughout the year. So great was 
the supply of whitefish in the 
cold, clear rapids that other bands 
of Indians would come here in 
the summer from great distances 
to rendezvous in this place known 
as Bawating. 

The shallow, fast-flowing 
water of the rapids was the per- 
fect habitat for many species of 
fish that require such conditions 
for their eggs to develop. Newly 
hatched fry would be swept down 
the rapids into calm areas ringed 
by wetlands that provided food 
and hiding places for the tiny fish 
to develop. 

In the past 150 years, however, 
development of hydroelectric 
plants, the locks for shipping 
navigation and the construction 
of compensating gates have led 
to the destruction of most of the 
remaining rapids in the St. Marys 
River. Today, over 90 percent 
of the water flowing from Lake 
Superior is diverted around the 
rapids to the hydroelectric plants 



The project is looking at the fea- 
sibility to restore flow to the Little 
Rapids by replacing the small, 
inadequate culverts beneath the 
causeway by the ferry dock with 
larger culverts or a bridge. 

for generation of electricity. 
Pollution and destruction of the 
remaining wetlands associated 
with the big rapids also depleted 
populations of fish in the upper 
river. 

The big rapids that we 
associate with the locks and 
International Bridge were not 
the only rapids in the river. The 
“Little Rapids” were located 
between Sugar Island and what 
is now Rotary Park in Sault, 
Michigan. These smaller rapids 
were mostly destroyed when 
dredging for navigation and con- 
struction of the causeway lead- 
ing from the ferry dock greatly 
reduced the flow in that area. 
From 1928 until about 1960, 
there were three cuts, each about 


DePlonty makes dean's list at LSSU 


Nicholas DePlonty of Sault 
Ste. Marie has been included on 
the dean’s list for the 2012 fall 
semester at Lake Superior State 
University. 

To make the dean’s list, stu- 


dents must achieve a 3 .5 grade 
point average on a 4.0 scale. 

DePlonty is majoring in crimi- 
nal justice and law enforcement 
at LSSU. He is the son of Connie 
and David DePlonty of the Sault. 


30 feet wide, in the Sugar Island 
ferry causeway. These openings, 
which allowed water to flow 
from the north side to the south 
side of the causeway, had bridges 
across them for traffic. The open- 
ings were plugged in about 1960, 
replaced by the two culverts still 
there today, which allow for a 
much reduced flow. A project is 
underway right now to see if it 
is feasible to restore the Little 
Rapids and possibly gain back 
some of the prime fish spawn- 
ing habitat that was lost by the 
destruction of the big rapids. 

The current project being man- 
aged by the Eastern U.P. Planning 
and Development Commission, is 
funded by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) through the Great Lakes 
Restoration Initiative and is look- 
ing at the following goals for res- 


toration of the Little Rapids: 

— Hydrologic reconnection: 
By supplementing the existing 
undersized culverts along the 
causeway between Sugar Island 
Ferry and Sugar Island with more 
appropriate structures, water flow 
will increase and flow will be 
restored to approximately 45-55 
acres of rapids habitat in the St. 
Marys River, providing habitat 
for a variety of fish and other 
wetland-dependent fauna. 

— Fish habitat: The project 
will improve 45-55 acres of for- 
aging, spawning, and nursery 
habitat for a wide variety of fish 
species. In particular, this proj- 
ect will be designed to benefit 
fish species such as walleye and 
whitefish to needed rapids habi- 
tat, which is especially important 
as these species have declined in 
the St. Marys River, due, in part, 


to a loss of rapids. 

— Great Lakes area of con- 
cern habitat and population 
restoration: By increasing flow 
to the Little Rapids, this project 
will address the loss of fish and 
wildlife habitat by restoring 45- 
55 acres of rapids habitat in for 
aquatic species that depend on the 
river for all or part of their life 
cycle. This is an important step 
in the delisting of the St. Marys 
River as an area of concern. 

Several options for design are 
being studied right now and input 
from the community including 
Sugar Island Township has been 
sought through several public 
meetings at the township hall and 
LSSU. You can view the various 
design options and provide feed- 
back by visiting online at www. 
eup-planning.org/current-projects/ 
little-rapids-noaa-project. 



Whitefish were so abundant in the original “Big Rapids” that Anishinabe fishers would use long polls with a 
round net at the end to scoop up whitefish. A good fisher could fill his canoe with fish in a few hours. 
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MARY JANE WESTER 

Mary Jane Wester, 63, of 
Shoreland, Ohio, passed away 
Jan. 22, 2013, in the Toledo 
Hospital after 
a courageous 
battle with 
scleroderma. 

Mary was born 
April 30, 1949, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., to 
Lloyd and Alice 
Pigeon Riddle. 

A member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, Mary 
moved to Toledo when she was 
2 years old. She graduated from 
Scott High school in 1967 and 
married Bill Wester Oct. 29, 1969, 
in Rosary Cathedral. She will be 
remembered as a doting mother 
and grandmother “GiGi” who 
loved traveling across the United 
States to visit her grandchildren as 
well as spending time in various 
casinos. 

Surviving are her loving hus- 
band, Bill; her children, Bill Jr. 
(Wendy Cole-Wester) Wester and 
David (Iksayana) Wester; her sis- 
ter, Sandy (John) Szymanski and 
brother, Jack (Karen) Riddle. Also 
surviving are her four grandchil- 
dren, Bianca, Isabella, Penelope 
and Josie Wester. 

Visitation with the Rosary took 
place Jan. 24 and Jan. 25 at the 
Urbanski Funeral Home and a 
Funeral Mass Jan. 26 in Regina 
Coeli Catholic Church with Rev. 
James Auth officiating. Interment 
followed at Resurrection Catholic 
Cemetery, Toledo, Ohio. 

Contributions may be made 
to the Scleroderma Foundation. 
Online condolences may be 
offered at urbanskifuneralhome. 
com. 


YVONNE J. O’ROURKE 

Yvonne J. O’Rourke, 89, of 
St. Ignace, passed away Jan. 15, 
2013, at Evergreen Living Center. 
She was born 
July 31, 1923, 
to Alfred and 
Rose (nee 
Sharboneau) 

Goudreau. 

She attended 
the Ursuline 
Academy in St. 

Ignace through 
the 10th grade, and was graduated 
from LaSalle High School. She 
was also a graduate of Nazareth 
College in Kalamazoo, where she 
earned a degree in nursing. 

She married Clyde O’Rourke July 
7, 1945, at St. Ignatius Loyola 
Church. 

Mrs. O’Rourke was one of the 
first people hired at Mackinac 
Straits Hospital in 1954, and she 
worked as a registered nurse. 

She also worked for Dr. Shafloe, 
specializing in home deliveries of 
babies. 

She was an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, and proud of her heritage. 

Her family and friends would 
describe her as a fine lady, who 
addressed everyone as Mr. or Mrs. 
She was a devoted mother and 
she attended St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church, where she was 
a member of St. Ann’s Altar 
Society. 

She is survived by her children 
and their families, Kathleen and 
Eugene Sweeney of Northport, 
Fla., Dan and Carol O’Rourke of 
Oneida, Wis., Fred and Jeanette 



Walking On 


O’Rourke of St. Ignace, Thomas 
and Lynn O’Rourke of Fowler, 
Timothy and Barbara O’Rourke 
of Dyer, Ind., William and Karen 
O’Rourke of Bellvue, Rose and 
Eban Mackey of Marshall, and 
Clyde Jr. and Beth O’Rourke of 
St. Ignace; more than 20 grand- 
children, and 21 great-grandchil- 
dren. 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband, and seven siblings, 
Vincent Goudreau, Leonard 
Goudreau, Father Bill Goudreau, 
Alfred Stephen Goudreau, Clarice 
Sirmeyer, Lucille Mosack and 
Laura Herman. 

Visitation was held at Dodson 
Funeral Home Jan. 18. A mass 
of Christian burial was Jan. 19 at 
St. Ignatius Church with Father 
Pawel Mecwel, Brother Jim 
Boynton and Father Jim Williams 
officiating. A luncheon followed 
and was served by St. Ann’s Altar 
Society. 

Interment will be in the spring 
in St. Ignatius Cemetery, beside 
her husband. 

Pallbearers were Ericka 
Rhinehart, Megan Mackey, Kelly 
Jung, Angie Gillmore, Macaela 
O’Rourke, Molly Page, Steve 
O’Rourke, Aaron Sweeney, 

Patrick O’Rourke, Ken Gillmore, 
John LaChapelle and Tony 
Frazier. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the Jesuits or to the family. 

PAULINE C. HALBERG 

Pauline C. Halberg, 71, of St. 
Ignace, passed away Dec. 31, 
2012, at her home following a lin- 
gering illness. 

She was born in St. Ignace 
Sept. 13, 1941, to Frederick 
“Gunny” and Elizabeth (nee 
Cadreau) Cadotte. She spent much 
of her early life on Mackinac 
Island, one of 18 Cadotte children 
and graduated from high school 
on Mackinac Island. 

She married Allen Green Sr., 
who died in 1982. 

She married Ronald Halberg 
April 3, 1986. She was a house- 
keeper on Mackinac Island for 
many years, and a cook at the 
Galley Restaurant in St. Ignace. 
She also was a cook in Cedarville 
while living there. She worked for 
a time as a nurse’s aide. 

Mrs. Halberg was an elder of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a member 
of Ste. Anne’s Catholic Church on 
Mackinac Island. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Ron; three sons and their 
families, Samuel Paul Green of St. 
Ignace, Daniel and Tracy Green 
of Watersmeet, and Raymond and 
Carol Halberg of St. Ignace; two 
daughters, Christine Sutter and 
Lois Green, both of Goetz ville; 
a brother, Jeff Cadotte, of St. 
Ignace; sisters, Christine Johnson 
of Manistee, Mary Baugh of St. 
Ignace, Lois Maki of Iron River; 
Janet Sutter of Pickford; 26 grand- 
children, and 11 great-grandchil- 
dren. 

She was preceded in death 
by her first husband; a daughter, 
Sonya Sayles; a son, Allen Green 
Jr.; and siblings, Joseph, James 
Robert, James Arthur, Kenneth, 
Charles, John, Edward, Phoebe 
Wilkins, Elizabeth Gallagher and 
Loretta Sweeney. 

At her request, no services 
are planned at this time. A fam- 
ily gathering will be held later. 
Dodson Funeral Home assisted 


the family with arrangements. 
ALLISON BOUCHER KREBS 

Allison Boucher Krebs of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., walked 
on Saturday, 

January 26, 

2013. Ally, also 
known as Chi- 
Gaumee-Kwe, 
was born Sept. 

8, 1951, in 
Washington, D.C., the daughter of 
Annette Claire Boucher Krebs and 
William A. Wallace Krebs Jr. 

A great-great granddaughter 
of Chief John Boucher, known 
as “the Rapids Pilot,” Ally was 
related to the Cadottes, Cadreaus, 
Piquettes, Hascalls and Eames, 
as well as other families across 
the river in Canada and on Sugar 
Island. 

While a high school student 
at Newton High School outside 
Boston, Ally founded the Freeport 
halfway home for troubled 
teens. Years later, while rais- 
ing her young boys in the Sault, 
she served as director of the 
Sault Tribe’s Youth Education & 
Activities program (YEA), from 
which many young tribal mem- 
bers have benefited. 

Ally was an adventurer and 
scholar. She photographed and 
documented Mayan hieroglyph- 
ics in the jungles of Central 
America, looking under each rock 
and leaf, carefully turning over a 
stone to photograph it, then care- 
fully returning it to its original 
location. Today, her photos are 
in museum collections at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard University. She was 
in the first class of women under- 
graduates ever admitted to Yale 
University. A lifelong learner and 
published poet, Ally returned to 
academics later in life, getting a 
Master’s in educational technol- 
ogy at University of Arizona’s 
Knowledge River program, and 
was completing her PhD in indig- 
enous information ecology at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle. 

As a researcher and activist, 
Ally participated in indigenous 
information conferences around 
the world, in places like Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. She 
recently returned to the land of her 
ancestors, where she focused on 
her own tribal language and cul- 
ture and its preservation through 
research and archiving. She first 
studied her Native language 
Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) at 
Bay Mills Community College, 
then later was mentored by indi- 
vidual scholars and gifted Native 
speakers. Ally also spoke Arabic, 
French and Spanish. 

Mother, sister, friend and men- 
tor, Ally will be greatly missed 
by all whose lives she touched. 
“Baamaa pii miinwaa ka-waab- 
min.” 

Ally is survived by her two 
sons, Adam and Zachary Khalil of 
Brooklyn; her two brothers, Tony 
Krebs of Seattle and Chris Krebs 
of Boston; a sister, Stephanie 
Krebs of Sault Ste. Marie; broth- 
ers-in-law Richard Lewis of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Gary Atkins of 
Seattle; and sister-in-law Carin 
Roberge Krebs of Boston. She 
is also survived by many dear 
cousins, including Pauline and 
Dana Andrews, Priscilla Eames, 
Scott and Sally Boucher, Susie 
and Mike Chieppo and Carlye 


Runyon. 

Traditional services took place 
at Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on Jan. 30. In lieu of 
flowers, gifts in her memory may 
be sent to the American Indian 
Graduate Center (www.aigcs.org) 
or to UNITY-United National 
Indian Tribal Youth (www .unity - 
inc.org). Condolences may be left 
at csmulder.com. 

BETTY M. WILLIS 

Betty Marie Willis, 89, of 
Barbeau, Mich., passed away 
Jan. 4, 2013, 
at McLaren 
Northern 
Michigan 
Hospital. 

Betty was 
born Aug. 8, 

1923, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., to the late Otto and Cecilia 
(Johndrow) Krull. She graduated 
from Sault High School with the 
class of 1941. On Jan. 13, 1962, 
she married Basel G. Willis in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Betty enjoyed cooking and 
doing all kinds of crafts. She espe- 
cially enjoyed spending time with 
her family and going fishing. She 
was a member of Holy Family 
Catholic Church and belonged 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Betty is survived by her hus- 
band, Basel Willis; five children, 
Jack (Carol) Hutte of White Pine, 
Mich., Christine (Tom) Moran of 
Sault Ste. Marie, David (Diane) 
Hutte of Park Falls, Wis., Cheryl 
(Joe) Mahoney and Rod (Renee 
Peterson) Hutte, both of Sault 
Ste. Marie; two step-daughters: 
Barbara Willis of Los Angles, 
Calif., and Janis (Steve) Whitten 
of Dallas, Texas; and many grand- 
children, great grandchildren, and 
great great grandchildren. She 
is also survived by two sisters, 
Madge “Connie” Schmitt and 
Grace Solberg, both of Sugar 
Island, Mich.; two brothers, Otto 
“Abby” Krull of Sugar Island, and 
Albert “Charlie” Krull of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Betty was preceded in death by 
her parents; a son, Kenneth Hutte; 
four sisters, Mildred “Dingy” 
McKelvie, Ethel “Tweet” Parks, 
Cecilia Belanger and Loretta Key; 
and five brothers, Floyd Cook, 
Clayton Cook, Roy Krull, Ronald 
Krull and Bernard Krull. 

Visitation was held at C.S. 
Mulder Funeral Home Jan. 8. A 
funeral mass was held 11 a.m. 
on Jan. 9 at Holy Family Church 
in Barbeau with Brother John 
Hascall as celebrant. Burial will 
be at Pine Grove Cemetery later 
this spring. 

DONNA CREGAR 

Donna Cregar, 75, of Caro, 
Mich., passed away on Jan. 11 , 
2013, at Rendon’s Young at Heart 
AFC Home in Caro. She was 
born July 4, 1937, in Cheboygan, 


Mich., the 
daughter of the 
late Andrew 
and Unice 
(Hudson) St. 

Amour. Donna 
was united in 
marriage with 
Glen H. Cregar 
on Feb. 11, 

1956, in Otis ville. He preceded 
her in death on May 27, 2001 . 

Donna enjoyed working out in 
the yard and gardening. 

She is survived by one son 
and his wife, Glen R. and Debora 
Cregar of Caro; nine grandchil- 
dren, Christy Jackson, Sonya 
Putman, Justin Cregar, Ashley 
Cregar, Candace Cregar, Jessica 
Cregar, Sierra Cregar, Stephanie 
Zahemika and Stephen Zahemika; 
16 great-grandchildren; six broth- 
ers and sisters, Joanne, Dave, 

Jack, Sharon, Marg and Dale; and 
many nieces and nephews. 

In addition to her parents and 
husband, Donna was preceded in 
death by six brothers and sisters, 
Carol, Don, Bill, Duane, Virginia 
and Dorothy. 

In respect of her wishes, cre- 
mation has taken place. 

Arrangements were made 
by Ransford Collon Funeral & 
Cremation Services, Inc. 

BEVERLY J. LAFRENIER 

Beverly Jean LaFrenier (nee 
Donnas), of 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
died Jan. 14, 

2013 at War 
Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie. She was 
bom Sept. 28, 1950, in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Beverly liked doing word 
search puzzles and listening to 
solid gold oldies. She belonged 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She is survived by her 
son, Paul Joseph LaFrenier; 
her daughter, Corrina Jean 
LaFrenier; sisters, Francis Hamel, 
Margret (Henry) Rounds, Betty 
(Ken) Smith and Patty (Mike) 
Chambers; her brother, Fred 
Smith; grandchildren, Krishell and 
Colby Harmon; and her life part- 
ner, Louis “Bud” LaFrenier. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Fred and Francis 
Smith; sisters, Mary Ellen 
(William) Albert and Becky 
Smith. 

Traditional services were 
held Jan. 16, 2013, at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building with Brother John 
Hascall officiating. 

In lieu of flowers the family 
has requested donations be made 
to the Sault Tribe elders. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted the family with 
arrangements. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 
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MARGARET M. STEELE 

Margaret “Mickey” M. Steele, 
72, peacefully completed her 
earthly journey 
Dec. 22, 2012, 
in Titusville, 

Fla. with her 
husband and 
children at 
her side. She 
was born Nov. 

10, 1940, in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mickey worked in oncology 
nursing and was a member of the 
Parrish Medical Center Auxiliary 
in Titusville. She was the beloved 
wife of Samuel, devoted mother 
of Charles (Patricia), Christopher 
(Mary Beth), Kathleen (Craig 
Evans) and Matthew; lov- 
ing grandmother of Danielle, 
Margaret, Jessica, Emma, 

Samuel and Jacob; and dear sis- 
ter of Daniel, Dennis, Kathleen, 
Patricia, Maureen and Timothy. 

Visitation took place Dec. 26 
at North Brevard Funeral Home 
in Titusville. Services were held 
Dec. 29 at St. Thomas More 
Church in Troy, Mich. In lieu 
of flowers, the family suggested 
memorials to Angels of Hope, a 
family cancer foundation (www. 
angelsofhope .org) . 

HOWARD P. QUANTZ 

Howard P. Quantz, 89, of 
Pinellas Park, 

Fla., passed 
away Jan. 1 , 

2013, at home. 

He was born 
and raised in 
Marquette, 

Mich., where 
he and his 


wife spent their summers for 
the last 15 years, and moved to 
Florida in 1979 from Colombia, 
South America, where he served 
as a Missionary. He attended 
Park Place Wesleyan Church in 
Pinellas Park. 

Howard enjoyed so much 
knowing and meeting with 
tribal members from Unit V at 
Marquette. 

He is survived by his wife 
of 57 years, Vivian E. Quantz; 
one son, Phillip (Stephanie) 
Quantz of Cambridge, Ohio; five 
daughters, Beckie Carroll of St. 
Petersburg, Berty Walker, Gigi 
(Leif) Laursen, Ruth Lee, all of 
Pinellas Park, Georgia Blanchard 
of Gilbertsville, Pa.; 15 grandchil- 
dren, Christine, David, Timothy, 
Patricia, Amber (Steve), Brandon, 
Heather, Heidi, Eric, Elissa, 
Athea, Kaylin, Victoria, Eddie, 
Daniel; and 12 great grandchil- 
dren. 

Visitation was held Jan. 3 at E. 
Dale Gunter Funeral Home in St. 
Petersburg. 

There will be a burial service 
in the spring in Skandia, Mich. 

VIVIAN STEWART 

Vivian “Gonnie” Elizabeth 
(Causley) 

Stewart, 75, 
of Sault Saint 
Marie, Mich., 
passed away 
in the early 
morning of 
Sunday, Jan. 

20 . 

She was 
born Nov. 18, 

1937, in Barbeau, Mich. She was 
the daughter of the late Louis 


Captain and Marion Causley. 
Vivian had been a loving home- 
maker who took pleasure in going 
shopping. She also enjoyed sur- 
rounding herself with lucky trin- 
kets while playing bingo. 

She is survived by her sister 
Eleanor “BeBe” Belanger; her 
three daughters, Debra Stinehart, 
Bonnie Mayer and Mary Stewart; 
her son, Richard Stewart; her 
1 1 grandchildren and seven 
great-grandchildren. Vivian was 
preceded in death by her brother 
John Causley. 

A service will be held to honor 
Vivian in the spring time at her 
final resting place on Neebish 
Island. 

God saw you getting tired , 

And a cure was not to be. 

So He put His arms around you 
And whispered u Come to Me.” 

A golden heart stopped beating, 
And now you are at rest. 

God broke our hearts to prove to 
us, He only takes the best. 

VIRGINIA L. BRUDER 
Virginia L . 

88, of 

Cheboygan, 
a member of 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa 
Indians, 
walked on 
Sunday, Jan. 

27, 2013, at 
McLaren Northern Michigan, sur- 
rounded by loved ones. 

Ginny was born Dec. 12, 1924, 
in Detroit to Harry and Ethel 
(Davis) Hicks. On Jan. 31, 1945, 
Ginny married Donald E. Bruder, 
who preceded her in death in 


1996. 

Ginny had worked at 
Community Memorial Hospital 
as a nurses’ aide for some time. 
She then retired from the B&C 
Restaurant after working as a 
cook until 1975. Ginny was 
very active in the Ladies Guild 
at St. John Lutheran Church in 
Cheboygan. She also enjoyed 
bowling (on four different leagues 
until she was 80 years old), cook- 
ing, creative arts and taking care 
of her family. Up until the pass- 
ing of her husband, she enjoyed 
traveling in the motor home with 
Don and Bob, going all points 
north, south, east and west. 

Survivors include her four 
children, Harry Bruder of 
Cheboygan, Margaret “Peggy” 
(Donald) LaRocque of St. Ignace, 
Robert Bruder of Cheboygan, and 
Kathleen Bruder of the Republic 
of Ireland; 12 grandchildren; 24 
great-grandchildren; four great- 
great grandchildren; her half- 
brother, Harold; her half-sister, 
Gerri; and two sisters-in-law, 
Hazel Hicks of Cheboygan and 
Elizabeth Hicks of Clawson. 
Besides her husband, Don, she 
was preceded in death by her par- 
ents; three brothers, Buster, Harry 
and Don; and one sister, Margaret 
Pounders. 

Visitation and the funeral have 
taken place. There will be a short 
ceremony prior to burial in the 
spring. 

LINDA FERRIS 

Linda Ferris passed away 
unexpectedly on Wednesday, Jan. 
2, 2013, surrounded by her fami- 
ly. She was born on Aug. 3, 1961. 

Linda was a wonderful woman 


who loved to be with her grand- 
kids. She enjoyed playing bingo, 
cribbage and being with her fam- 
ily. Linda had many accomplish- 
ments. She went to school and 
received her corrections certifi- 
cate. She worked at the casino for 
more than 19 years. She had 27 
years of sobriety. She was proud 
of her family and her heritage. 

She was always helping people, 
putting her needs behind just to 
help someone in need. 

Linda is survived by her lov- 
ing husband, Larry Annand; her 
four children, Larry Annand 
(Lisa Vore), Sumiko Ferris 
(Oren Harmon), Caryn Ferris 
(James Adkins) and Carolyn 
Annand. Linda is also survived 
by her two brothers, Del Ferris 
(Kathy Ferris) and Clyde Ferris 
(Chris Fanger); a sister, Nora 
Nelsen (John Nelsen); and a 
special aunt, Dianne C alder 
(Matt Calder). She had 12 grand- 
children and two on the way, 
including Deyanna McMillian, 
Kay lee Annand, Kyra Annand, 
Kelub Ferris, Oren Harmon III, 
Marquis Harmon, Robert Ferris, 
James Adkins, Joseph Adkins- 
Annand, Addison Adkins, 
Donovan Heath, and Serenity 
Annand. Linda is also survived 
by many aunts and uncles, nieces 
and nephews and a dear friend, 
Sophia Lewis. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Delbert Ferris 
and Sumiko Ferris; and brother, 
Charles Ferris. 

Services were held Jan. 8-9 
at the Niigaanagiizhik Cultural 
Building. Ho vie Funeral Home of 
Sault Ste. Marie assisted the fam- 
ily with arrangements. 







TOURNAMENTS 

$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Maries 
DreamMakers Theater 

February 23, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

March 1-3, 2013 

$30,000 Blackjack Blowout 

Kewadin St.Ignace 

March 8-10, 2013 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

March 15-17, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

March 22-24, 2013 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2013 

Every Monday - Christmas & Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
$500 in weekly prizes at each site . Grand 
prize payout in December at each site . 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. 
Kewadin St. Ignace 

Weekly winners will be invited back at the 
end of each month to play in Poker Mania! 


KEWADIN 

KLASSIFIEDS 

1-SLO-tCEWADiN I KCWAD1M.CQM 


#it§P0TS » GOLD 

Win Your Share of $50,000! 

Lucky Leprechauns will be coming around with 
pots of gold coins! Pull a LUCKY Leprechaun 
coin from their pots and WIN $1,000! 

We’re turning the place GREEN 
for our Pots of Gold event! 

1 . / i«~ 

Promotion subect to change or cancellation at management s discretion. 
See Northern Rewards Club or kewadin.com for official rules. 

y • > 1 • - -"*■ ■ m .:*+• — ■ -i* * 

Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 
in the Eastern U.P. 


Rick Springfield 

Thursday, March 21 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


B.B. King 

Thursday, April 4 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


RENOVATED CABIN RENTAL 

Kewadin Hessel 

Available for rent year wound by 
the day , week or month . 

Call for details 906^484^2903 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

All Kewadin Sites 
During regular Club hours* 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 
Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Must be 50 & older to be eligible. 
Dining specials for everyone at all sites . 

TWO FOR TUESDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 points on your Northern Rewards Club 
card to receive $5 in Kewadin Credits. 

Earn an additional 25 points and earn another 
$5 in Kewadin Credits during regular Club hours.* 

PLAYERS DAY SUNDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 base points on your Northern Rewards 
Club card during regular club hours* to receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits and be entered into 
random cash drawings from 4-8 p.m. 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites ♦ 4 p.m.- 10 p.m. 

Random draws on slots Sc tables 
Earn Double & Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

Plus one entry each Friday for the 
Grand Prize Draw! 

*Please note that Club hours vary by site . 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE- HESSEL- SAULTkMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Avon Breast Health Program awards grant to 
Sault Tribe Health Center breast cancer program 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Left to right, radiology staff Avon grant administrative assistant Holly 
Bishop, mammographer Missy Halabrin and radiology supervisor 
Mickey Bickham. 


The Avon Breast Health 
Outreach Program has awarded a 
$45,000 one-year grant to Sault 
Tribe Health Center to increase 
awareness of the life-saving ben- 
efits of early detection of breast 
cancer. It is the fifth year that the 
program has received funding 
from the Avon Foundation for 
Women to support its work on 
this important health issue, and 
in recognition of the program’s 
excellence. 

The breast health program, 

Get on the Path to Breast Health, 
at Sault Tribe Health Center will 
educate Eastern Upper Peninsula 
area women and refer them to 
low-cost or free mammograms 
and clinical breast exams in their 
own communities. The vital pro- 
gram will also provide navigation 
services for tribal patients receiv- 
ing care within one of the Sault 
Tribe clinics. 

Since January 2009, the 
Women’s Health Program at Sault 
Tribe Health Center has reached 
more than 5,334 women with 
information about the importance 
of early detection of breast cancer 
and has referred almost 3,941 
women for mammograms and 
clinical breast exams and has 
diagnosed 19 cases of breast can- 
cer. 

Breast cancer is the most com- 
mon form of cancer in women 
in the United States, and the 
leading single cause of death 
overall in women between the 


ages of 40 and 55. According to 
the American Cancer Society, 
8,140 new cases of breast cancer 
will be detected in Michigan this 
year and 1,360 lives will be lost. 
Nationwide, there is a new diag- 
nosis every 3 minutes and a death 
from breast cancer every 14 min- 
utes. While advances have been 
made in prevention, diagnosis, 
treatment and cure, early detec- 
tion still affords the best oppor- 
tunity for successful treatment. 
Programs such as Get on the 
Path to Breast Health help ensure 
that all women have access to 
early detection information and 
options, even poor and medically 
underserved women. 

“We are proud to be able to 
partner with the Avon Foundation 


for Women and that they have 
chosen to support our program. 
With these funds we will be able 
to assist Native American women 
with important screening and the 
necessary follow-up treatment,” 
said Michele Bickham, Radiology 
Supervisor, Sault Tribe Health 
Center. 

Since 1993, the Avon 
Foundation has awarded 1 ,550 
grants to community-based breast 
health programs across the United 
States, including Get on The 
Path to Breast Health at Sault 
Tribe Health Center. These pro- 
grams are dedicated to educating 
underserved women about breast 
cancer and linking them to early 
detection screening services. 

THE AVON FOUNDATION 


FOR WOMEN AND BREAST 
CANCER CRUSADE 

The Avon Foundation for 
Women, an accredited 501(c)(3) 
public charity, was founded in 
1955 to improve the lives of 
women and today is the world’s 
largest corporate- affiliated 
philanthropy focused on issues 
that matter most to women. The 
Avon Breast Cancer Crusade, 
which observed its 20th anniver- 
sary in 2012, has placed Avon at 
the forefront of the fight against 
breast cancer; today, Avon is 
the leading corporate supporter 
of the cause globally. In the 
more than 20 years since the 
Crusade’s launch, Avon breast 
cancer programs in 58 countries 
have donated more than $780 
million for research and advanc- 
ing access to care, regardless of 
a person’s ability to pay. 

Avon raises funds for the 
Crusade through the sale of 
Avon “Pink Ribbon” products, 
and through events and walks, 
such as the U.S. Avon Walk for 
Breast Cancer series, which is 
the Foundation’s largest fund- 
raising source. The Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians sponsored 
Virginia (Missy) Halabrin, 
RT(R)(M), in the Chicago 
Walk last year, raising over 
$1,800 toward the Breast Health 
Outreach Program. 

AVON BREAST HEALTH 
OUTREACH PROGRAM 

The Avon Breast Health 


Outreach Program is adminis- 
tered by Cicatelli Associates 
Inc. to support community- 
based, non-profit breast health 
programs across the country. 

The Fund’s National Advisory 
Board selected Get on the Path 
to Breast Health at Sault Tribe 
Health Center as one of 100 
grant recipients nationwide in 
the 2013 cycle of Avon Breast 
Health Outreach Program 
grants. These organizations were 
chosen based on their ability to 
effectively reach women, par- 
ticularly minority, low-income, 
and older women, who are often 
medically underserved. 

For more information on 
this local program at Sault 
Tribe Health Center, please 
call Michele Bickham at (906) 
632-5237. For more informa- 
tion about breast cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society at 
(800) ACS-2345 or visit www. 
cancer.org, or the National 
Cancer Institute at (800) 4- 
CANCER or www.cancer.gov. 

To learn more about the 
Avon Foundation for Women, 
call (866) 505-AVON or visit 
www.avonfoundation.org, where 
you can access free printable 
Breast Health Resource Guides. 
For information or to register 
or support the Avon Walk for 
Breast Cancer events, visit 
www.avonwalk.org or call (888) 
540- WALK. 


February is Teen Dating Violence Awareness Month 


What is teen dating violence? 
Teen dating violence occurs when 
one partner verbally, emotionally, 
sexually or physically assaults 
their partner. 

— According to a fact sheet 
from the CDC published in 2010: 

— 72 percent of 8th and 9th 
grade students are dating. 

— One in four adolescents 
report abuse within a relationship. 

In America, over a period 
of 12 months, 10 percent of all 
students had been abused by an 
intimate partner, i.e., sexual, emo- 
tional, verbal and physical. 

Typically, teens are emotion- 
ally and mentally unprepared 
to deal with the consequences 
of being in an abusive relation- 
ship. Teens often want to show 
their parents that they are mature 
and can handle being in an emo- 
tional relationship with another 
person. However, most teens do 
not have experience with dating, 
and accept intimidating/abusive 
behaviors as normal. 


There are many signs of being 
a victim of teen dating violence. 
Often, teens show signs of: 

— Depression 
— Isolation 
— Anger 
— Alcohol use 
— Pregnancy 

— Lack of interest in school 
— Emotional distress 
information adapted from 
the Delaware Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence newsletter, 
Winter 1999. 

Teenagers from any social 
class, race, or religion can 
become a victim of teen dating 
violence. However, there are 
higher risk factors for teens who: 

— Have peers who are 
involved in a teen dating violence 
relationship 

— Teens who have lack of 
parental supervision 

— Teens who are having 
behavioral difficulties in other 
areas of their lives 

— Teens who drink alcohol 


— Teens who accept teen dat- 
ing violence as acceptable 

^Information adapted from 
www.acadv.org/dating .htm. 

The teen years can be compli- 
cated and difficult for many teens 
even without dating. Teenagers 
can have healthy relationships 
when they realize they have self 
worth and self respect. Teen dat- 
ing violence can be prevented by 
talking to your teen about the risk 
factors of intimate partner vio- 
lence. There are many resources 
available for both parents and 
teens today. 

Here are some safety guide- 
lines for dating: 

— Go on a double or group 
date for the first few dates. 

— Always let someone know 
where you are and who you are 
with. 

— Leave behind a number and 
address of where you will be. 

— If your “gut” tells you 
something isn’t right, listen to it! 

— Be honest with yourself. 


Kinross residents to participate in online survey 


Kinross Charter Township and 
Building a Healthier Community 
Coalition is working with the 
EUP Regional Planning and 
Development Commission 
to draft a plan for sidewalk 
repair and construction, cross- 
walk improvements, bike lane 
improvements, and non-mo tor- 
ized trails and paths. This project 
is made possible through funding 
by the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project. 

The Kinross Charter Township 
Non-Motorized Transportation 


Plan will document the vision 
of the people to make the com- 
munity a place where citizens of 
every age can safely bike or walk 
and to entice more people to the 
area by creating a destination that 
promotes active lifestyles. 

An online survey and map 
editing tool has been made avail- 
able for easy public input until 
Feb. 28. Hard copies of the 
survey can also be picked up at 
the township offices, recreation 
center and at various businesses 
around the community. A link 


to the survey and on-line map 
editing tool can be found on the 
township website at www.kinross. 
net. 

The public is invited to attend 
an event to be held at the town- 
ship offices, 4884 Curtis St., on 
Tuesday, April 9, 2013 from 4-6 
p.m. where those who attend will 
see the progress to date, survey 
results and have an opportunity to 
view maps, provide input and talk 
with community planners. The 
project is expected to be com- 
pleted in June. 


If you feel you, a friend, or 
your teen is a victim of teen dat- 
ing violence, TELL SOMEONE. 

If you or someone you know 
is a victim of teen dating vio- 
lence, there is help. You can call 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
today and speak with one of our 
trained staff. We offer an array 
of services, such as, advocacy, 
domestic violence education, 
teen dating/healthy relationships 
education, Keeping Kids Safe, 


crisis counseling, assistance with 
personal protection orders, legal 
aid, crime notification, residential 
emergency shelter, criminal jus- 
tice support and safety planning. 
You can call 632-1808 or toll free 
(800) 639-7820 today. 

You can find us on the web at 
www.facebook.com/AdvocacyR 
esourceCenterSSMTribeOfChip- 
pewalndianst and witter. com/#!/ 
SaultTribeARC. 



Loans 
For Any 
Worthwhile 
Purpose! 


soo 

CO-OP 


CREDIT UNION 

536 Bingham Ave. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 

Apply Online www.soocoop.com 

Auto’s • Boats • Motor Homes 
Recreational Vehicles 
and much more! 

Brimley * Bay Mills * Kinross 




LEND Eft 
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High flu activity continues nationwide 


Submitted by Sault Tribe 
Community Health Nurses 

What is the flu? 

Influenza, commonly called 
the “flu,” is a contagious viral 
infection that affects the respira- 
tory system - your nose, throat 
and lungs. Symptoms of the flu 
can include fever, cough, sore 
throat, runny or stuffy nose, 
body aches, headache, chills 
and fatigue. Some people may 
also have vomiting and diarrhea. 
Influenza is a serious disease that 
can lead to hospitalization and 
sometimes even death. Every flu 
season is different, and influenza 
infection can affect people differ- 
ently. 

What can you do about the 
flu? 

The 2012-2013 influenza 
season started early and activity 
remains high in the United States. 
This may continue for some time. 


With that in mind, there are steps 
you can take to protect yourself 
and your family from the flu. The 
CDC recommends a three- step 
approach to fighting influenza. 

1) Get a flu vaccine. 2) Take 
everyday preventative action to 
stop the spread of germs. 3) Take 
flu antiviral drugs if your doctor 
prescribes them. 

Who is more likely to get seri- 
ously ill from flu? 

While the flu can make any- 
one sick, some people are at 
greater risk for serious flu-related 
complications like pneumonia. 
These groups include children 
younger than 5 , especially chil- 
dren younger than 2; adults 
65 years and older; pregnant 
women; and people who have 
certain medical conditions 
including asthma, neurological 
and neurodevelopment condi- 
tions, chronic lung disease, heart 


disease, blood disorders, diabe- 
tes, kidney disorders, liver disor- 
ders, metabolic disorders, people 
with cancer, people with weak- 
ened immune system; people 
younger than 19 who are receiv- 
ing long-term aspirin therapy; 
people who are morbidly obese. 

How can I stop the spread of 
germs? 

Everyday preventive actions 
are steps the people can take to 
help slow the spread of germs 
that cause respiratory illness, like 
flu. They are not a substitute for 
vaccination. Such preventative 
actions: 

— Try to avoid close contact 
with sick people. 

— If you or your child gets 
sick with a respiratory illness, 
like the flu, limit contact with 
others as much as possible to 
help prevent spreading illness. 
Stay home (or keep child home) 


for at least 24 hours after fever is 
gone except to seek medical care 
or for other necessities. Fever 
should be gone without the use of 
a fever-reducing medicine. 

— Cover you nose and mouth 
with a tissue when you cough or 
sneeze, this will block the spread 
of droplets from your mouth or 
nose that could contain germs. 

— Wash your hands often 
with soap and water. If soap and 
water are not available, use an 
alcohol based hand rub. 

It’s not too late to vaccinate! 

The latest reports show early 
signs of increased flu activity in 
the United States. Since it takes 
about two weeks for the body 
to develop an immune response, 
now is the ideal time to get a 
vaccine and be protected before 
flu activity begins or increases in 
your community. 

Your best defense against 


influenza and its possible com- 
plications is to receive an annual 
vaccine. The CDC recommends 
that everyone 6 months and older 
get an annual flu vaccine. 

Call your local tribal health 
center to make an appointment to 
get vaccinated. For more infor- 
mation, please call one of the fol- 
lowing clinics: 

Hessel Health Center at (906) 
484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health 
Center at (906) 341-8469 

Munising Tribal Health Center 
at (906) 387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 
at (906) 293-8181 

Sault Community Health 
Program at (906) 632-5210 
St. Ignace Tribal Health and 
Human Services at (906) 643- 
8689 

Source: Centers for Disease 
Control 


Traditional Foods Grant Project highlights 


Connie Watson, health educa- 
tor, Traditional Foods Grant 

COORDINATOR 

The Traditional Foods Grant 
Program began in the fall of 
2009 with grant funding from 
the Center of Disease Control 
(CDC). The main focus of the 
grant project is to increase the use 
of traditional or locally grown 
foods, physical activity and social 




S^uLL Sic. Muiic TriJK CWpfrewa Indians 

and Munising. MFP Workshops 
are planned in Rexton, Mich., 


April 2013 and Sault Ste. Marie, 


support to reduce the incidence of 
obesity and diabetes in our tribal 
community. 

Master Food Preservation 
(above) is a three-day workshop, 
in collaboration with Sault Tribe 
Traditional Foods Grant Program 
and MSU Extension Chippewa 
County, learning safe and healthy 
techniques canning (pressure 
canning and boiling water bath), 
freezing, and drying food. Since 
the beginning of the Traditional 
Foods Grant Project, six MFP 
workshops have been held in Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, Manistique 


June 2013. Pictured are Master 
Food Preservation Workshop 
graduates (front row, from left) 
Dorothy Bell, Elizabeth Eggert, 
Dee Eggert, Kristy Hill, Cassie 
Britton, Janet Rathke, (back row, 
L-R) Connie Watson and Norma 
Castro at the USDA Training 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Robin FaTour and Fisa 
Burnside (above, left) work the 
soil in a raised garden bed at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. This raised 
garden bed is used for sage and 
sweetgrass. In collaboration with 
Youth Education and Activities, 



Housing and tribal buildings, 

1 1 raised beds were constructed 
and planted in Hessel, DeTour, 
Newberry, Manistique and 
Escanaba. 

Youth Education and Activities 
Coordinator Sue St. Onge (above, 
center) provides gardening educa- 
tion at a garden workshop at the 
community garden in St. Ignace. 
Traditional foods grant project 
held a variety gardening work- 
shops in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace and Hessel. The Sault Ste. 
Marie community garden (formal- 
ly the elder’s garden) is located 
on Shunk Road across from the 
Elder Center. The St. Ignace gar- 
den is located at the St. Ignace 
Middle School. The Hessel garden 
is located at the Hessel Tribal 
Center. Each garden is main- 
tained by area residents and tribal 
members. Garden workshops 
included Preparing your Garden 
for Planting, Water, Weeding, and 
Mulching, Harvest Production, 


with Chew Week 


Through 

Despite the name, smoke- 
less tobacco comes with a fire- 
storm of health risks. Smokeless 
tobacco, also referred to as spit 
tobacco, chew, snuff, pinch, or 
dip, is a concentrated and danger- 
ous form of tobacco and is not 
a safer alternative to cigarettes. 
These products contain 28 known 
cancer-causing agents as well 
as high levels of nicotine which 
can lead to cancer, heart disease, 
and stroke. Smokeless tobacco is 
highly addictive, with an average 
size dip containing three to four 
times the nicotine of one ciga- 
rette. 

Through with Chew Week 
is the week of Feb. 17-23. This 


annual weeklong educational 
campaign is designed to raise 
awareness of the dangers of spit 
tobacco, prevent people from 
starting to use and encourage 
users to quit. The Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program, 
Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project and 
the Chippewa County Tobacco- 
Free Eiving Coalition have joined 
forces again to recognize this 
important event. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC), cigarette 
smoking among high school stu- 
dents has continued to decrease 
in recent years, but an increas- 
ing number of students are using 


smokeless tobacco products. In 
fact, 15 percent of high school 
males in the U.S. reported using 
smokeless tobacco in 2009. A 
combination of new products and 
advertising aimed at young peo- 
ple has contributed to this rise. In 
response to both declining ciga- 
rette sales and tougher smoke- 
free air laws around the country, 
tobacco companies are creating 
new and addictive alternatives 
that the tobacco industry portrays 
as potentially less harmful. 

For information on how to 
quit smokeless tobacco, call 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
at (906) 632-5280 or visit www. 
healthyupcommunities .com. 



Weed Control and Preparing your 
Garden for Winter. 

A group of ladies from 
Munising (below) show off their 
apple pie filling. Several can- 
ning and preserving workshops 
are offered throughout the tribal 
service area. Workshops include 
blueberries, cranberries, salsas, 
venison, apples, carrots, beets, 
green beans, and jams and jellies 
to name a few. 

Faura Collins with daughters 



Anna and Eva (above) during the 
third annual snowshoe moonwalk 
in Sault Ste. Marie in January. The 
snowshoe adventure took place 
at the nature trail near the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center, where the Traditional 
Foods Grant Project purchased 
snowshoes available for a small 
rental fee. 

For more information on the 
snowshoe rental program please 
contact Chi Mukwa, 63 5 -RINK. 



Sault Tribe Nicotine Dependence 
Program mails participant survey 


From Jocelyn Sawasky, 
Health Educator 

The Sault Tribe Nicotine 
Dependence Program is sending 
out another survey to program 
participants that received help 
quitting smoking or chewing 
commercial tobacco products. 
The survey is used to help iden- 
tify patient needs and evaluate 
our program. Participants are 
asked to fill out the survey and 
return it by March 12. 

Those who complete and 
return the survey will be entered 
into a drawing for several $25 
gift cards. Winners will be con- 


tacted no later than March 30. 
This survey is completely volun- 
tary and all answers will remain 
confidential. 

The Nicotine Dependence 
Program offers one-on-one vis- 
its to help establish a quit plan 
which includes planning and 
problem solving, managing hab- 
its, stress and triggers, support 
and access to tobacco cessation 
medications. 

Interested in quitting or find- 
ing out more information about 
the program? Call (906) 632- 
5210 or contact your local tribal 
health center. 
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Gardner receives $5,000 Coca Cola Scholarship - again 


Bay Mills Community 
College student and Sault Tribe 
member Francis Gardner is the 
recipient of the $5,000 Coca 
Cola scholarship for 2012-13, 
awarded through the American 
Indian Higher Education 
Consortium (AIHEC). 

This is the second time 
Gardner has won the scholarship. 
To qualify, Gardner has to main- 
tain a minimum 3 .0 GPA and 


demonstrate strong participation 
on campus and in the commu- 
nity. He had to be the first gen- 
eration of his immediate family 
to attend college. 

“As the TRiO advisor for 
Francis, I have observed that this 
outstanding student has shown 
the ability to lead and take part 
in events and programs at the 
college,” wrote TRiO advisor 
Floyd Perry in the BMCC Jan. 


15 newsletter. “He volunteers his 
time working the AIHEC lunches 
and attends school sponsored 
workshops both on and off cam- 
pus . He has run for office on the 
student council and is always 
willing to help a fellow student 
if he can.” 

Gardner lives in the Sault 
with his wife Vicki. He has two 

Infinity of 


sons, Brian and Jonathon, and 
four daughters, DeLynn, Ashley, 
Jennifer and Jessica. He and his 
wife also have nine grandchil- 
dren. Gardner is a social science 
major with plans to go on for a 
psychology degree with minors 
in Native studies in the hope of 
serving the tribal communities 
and helping others not to make 


some of the poor choices he has 
made in his life. A favorite quote 
he tries apply to everyday life is 
“endeavor to persevere” by Chief 
Dan George. 

Gardner said this is what 
all Native life has always been 
about — the effort to overcome 
or rise above the challenges life 
puts in front of us. 


Nations fun learning 


Jobs for interested 
youth, returning 
military vets 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior recently announced the 
formation of a national council to 
guide the development and imple- 
mentation of a conservation corps 
geared to employing the country’s 
youth and returning military vet- 
erans in restoring and protecting 
America’s natural splendors. 

The 21st Century Conservation 
Corps (21 CSC) is part of the 
America’s Great Outdoors initia- 
tive outlined in 2010 by President 
Barack Obama. 

Along with the Department 
of the Interior, other agencies on 
the national council are the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, White 
House Council on Environmental 
Quality, Environmental Protection 
Agency, Department of Labor, 
Department of the Army, 
Department of Commerce and 
the Corporation for National and 
Community Service. 

The corps will be focused on 
helping young people, regardless 
of economic or academic back- 
ground, gain valuable training and 
work experience while simultane- 
ously conducting conservation 
and restoration works needed on 
public lands, waterways and heri- 
tage sites. It incorporates existing 
partnerships with youth conserva- 
tion corps throughout the country. 


Applications for the Lake 
Superior State University 
GRANITE Program are now 
being accepted. Application 
deadline is March 1. LSSU 
received a three-year grant from 
the National Science Foundation 
to provide career exploration and 
preparation activities for Native 
American students, but is extend- 
ed for a fourth year. 

This project promotes the 


Kohl’s is honoring more 
than 2,300 youth 6 to 18 who 
have made a positive impact on 
their communities with more 
than $425,000 in scholarships 
and prizes. Top winners receive 
$10,000 each. 

The Kohl’s Department 
Stores Kohl’s Cares® Scholar- 
ship Program will award more 
than $425,000 in scholarships 
and prizes this year. Ranging 


In addition to expanding 
employment opportunities for 
young people, the corps will tap 
into the leadership skills of mili- 
tary veterans returning to civilian 
life. 

A federal advisory committee 
recommended forming the nation- 
al council in December 2011. The 
council will work with the federal 
agencies to support the corps 
through partnership enhancements 
with existing programs around 
the nation, encouraging exist- 
ing and new public and private 
partnerships and aligning current 
federal government resources. 

The senior leaders of each of the 
eight federal agencies will serve 
as representatives on the council. 
The secretaries of the Department 
of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture will serve one-year 
terms as co-chairs and succeeding 
co-chairs will be selected by con- 
sensus of the council members. 

The Department of the Interior 
also announced the formation of 
the 21st Century Conservation 
Corps Advisory Committee, 
which will work with the council 
on building the corps. The com- 
mittee is composed of representa- 
tives from conservation, public 
service and workforce develop- 
ment groups along with represen- 
tatives from federal agencies. 


study of the Earth and career 
opportunities for minority stu- 
dents within the geosciences. 

LSSU Geology Professor Paul 
Kelso and the GRANITE staff 
have taken students on a two- 
week field excursion exploring 
various sites of interest to local 
Native Americans out to the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and 
back for the past three summers. 

During the two-week sum- 


from $50 Kohl’s gift cards to 
$10,000 scholarships, more than 
2,300 young volunteers who 
have made a positive impact on 
their communities will be select- 
ed. Nominations for kids ages 
6 to 18 will be accepted Feb. 1 
through March 15 at kohlskids. 
com. 

To nominate volunteers ages 
6 to 18 for a Kohl’s Cares schol- 
arship, visit kohlskids.com. 


By Rick Smith 

The National Museum of 
the American Indian hosts an 
online, interactive opportunity 
for youngsters to learn about 
American Indians from the Arctic 
to Patagonia from their earli- 
est history to current times. The 
program is called the Infinity of 
Nations Culture Quest and is 
found at www.nmai.si.edu/exhi- 
bitions/infinityofnations/culture- 
quest. 

Access to the site may also 
be gained by going to www. 
kids.usa.gov and following links 
indicated as Teens Grade 6-8, 
History, U.S. History and Culture 
and Ethnic Groups, scroll down 
to Native American and enter 
Culture Quest. Taking this route 
also exposes youngsters to other 


The Native American Student 
Organization of LSSU is now 
accepting nominations for the 
Outstanding Native American 
Student Award. This award will 
be given to a graduating senior 
at LSSU who has shown remark- 
able character during their time at 
LSSU. 

Candidates may nominate 
themselves or be nominated by 
a peer. The nomination packets 
must include GPA, at least one 
letter of recommendation explain- 
ing why the candidate is an 
outstanding student, any activi- 
ties in which they participate on 
or off campus, tribal affiliation 


mer field excursion, students 
studied interesting geologic sites 
along the route. This program 
targets Native American students 
currently in grades 10 and 11, 
although students in other grades 
and of other backgrounds may 
apply. 

This summer’s field excur- 
sion is tentatively scheduled for 
July 10-24. Students may request 
an application from Stephanie 


Nominators must be 21 or 
older. 

Two nominees from each 
of the more than 1,100 Kohl’s 
stores nationwide will win a $50 
Kohl’s gift card and more than 
200 will win regional scholar- 
ships worth $1,000 toward post- 
secondary education. 

Ten national winners will be 
awarded a total of $10,000 in 
scholarships for post-second- 


links involving art, exercise and 
healthful eating, government, 
math, music, money, online safe- 
ty, reading and writing, science, 
social studies and other subjects. 

Whichever route one takes, 
visitors will come to the Infinity 
of Nations page. According to 
the website, the phrase, “infinity 
of nations,” was used by French 
colonists in the early 1600s rec- 
ognizing that the “New World” 
was populated by many separate 
and distinct tribal peoples with 
their own languages, histories, 
laws and territories that were 
separate nations. The page soon 
dissolves to display the options 
of exploring the objects gallery, 
viewing contemporary American 
Indian art or playing Culture 
Quest. 


(Canadian students may apply); 
and a brief letter stating goals 
after graduation. Nominations 
can be hand delivered, mailed, or 
faxed to LSSU, Attn: Stephanie 
Sabatine, Director, Native 
American Center and Campus 
Diversity, 650 West Easterday 
Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783; phone (906) 635-6664 or 
fax (906) 635-2848. The deadline 
for nominations is Friday, March 
8 . 

The Native American Center 
Award Committee is looking for- 
ward to choosing the recipient for 
this award and wish all applicants 
the best of luck. 


Sabatine at 635-6664 or Paul 
Kelso at 635-2158, or the forms 
may be downloaded from the 
GRANITE website at www.nac. 
lssu .edu/geology/main .htm . 

Completed applications may 
be mailed to 650 West Easterday 
Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, 
e-mailed to Stephanie Sabatine at 
ssabatine@lssu.edu or Paul Kelso 
at pkelso@lssu.edu, or sent via 
fax to (906) 635-2848. 


ary education, and Kohl’s will 
donate $ 1 ,000 to a nonprofit 
organization on each national 
winner’s behalf. 

Since the Kohl’s Cares 
Scholarship Program began in 
2001, Kohl’s has recognized 
more than 17,000 kids with 
more than $3.4 million in schol- 
arships and prizes. In 2013, 
Kohl’s celebrates its 13th year of 
rewarding young volunteers. 


When the option to play 
Culture Quest is selected, an 
outline of the Americas appears 
featuring 10 regions visitors may 
select to engage to learn about 
the indigenous nations of those 
regions in addition to some les- 
sons on the environments, geog- 
raphy and cultural artifacts. The 
regions are indicated as Artie, 
Northwest coast, Woodlands, 
California, Plains, Southwest and 
so on. 

When players complete the 
activities for each region, they 
earn badges as a show of the 
knowledge learned about each 
region. 

The National Museum of the 
American Indian is a component 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

NARFE 

scholarship 

announced 

The National Association 
of Retired Federal Employees 
(NARFE) Scholarship is called 
the Paul Davis Scholarship after 
an influential member of NARFE. 
The annual scholarship applica- 
tion is now available. 

To apply, students must have 
a family member who is active 
in a Michigan NARFE chapter. 
The applicant may be a child, 
grandchild, or great grandchild of 
an active member. The scholar- 
ship is to help students in their 
first, second, third, or fourth year 
of college or in graduate school. 
Individual scholarships are for 
$1,000. There will be six scholar- 
ships awarded this year. 

To receive an application or 
more information, contact Ollie 
Boynton at (906) 643-8852 or 
Edna Henderson at 632-7806. 

The deadline for submitting appli- 
cations is April 1, 2013. 



Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 

Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

(906) 635-5238 


GRANITE applications being accepted for 2013 


Kohl's Cares scholarship program accepting nominations 
through March 15 for outstanding young volunteers 6-18 


Nominations now being accepted 
for LSSU Outstanding Native 
American Student Award 
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Sault Tribe establishes new youth mentor program 
for inland hunting, fishing and gathering 


The Sault Tribe Inland 
Conservation Committee devel- 
oped a tribal youth mentoring 
program as a means of passing 
on hunting, fishing, trapping and 
gathering knowledge. They could 
learn within the tribe’s Code, 
exercising both our reserved 
rights to hunt, fish and gather, 
along with our responsibilities 
to honor and protect the natural 
resources. 

The tribe’s board of directors 
recently approved the program. 

The program is for tribal chil- 
dren 9 and under. The mentor 
may be a parent or guardian or, 
with permission of the parents, 
another adult at least 21. Fully 
informed parents, parent-mentors 


or non-parent mentors and youth 
must sign the Youth Mentoring 
license application. 

The youth license is a pack- 
age deal allowing youth to hunt 
small game, turkey and deer, trap 
furbearers, fish all species and 
gather under Sault Tribe regula- 
tions. 

The main goal of the Youth 
Mentoring Program is to pass on 
our Anishinaabe culture to our 
youth. Teachings on the spiritual 
aspects of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and gathering are welcome. 
Mentors are encouraged to teach 
the youth to always respect the 
land, animals, plants and other 
beings while hunting, trapping, 
fishing and gathering. 


The teaching, “giving in 
return for what we receive,” from 
Cultural Division is offered with 
the license. 

Mentors are responsible for 
what happens during mentoring. 
It is up to the mentor to ensure 
the youth are safe and all regula- 
tions are observed. A booklet to 
assist mentors is provided with 
the license. 

After two years in the men- 
toring program, children are 
expected to take a hunter’s safety 
course. 

For questions about the new 
tribal youth mentoring program, 
please contact the Inland Fish 
and Wildlife Department at (906) 
632-6132. 


Tribal members can train to 
become nature reporters 


Earn $50! The Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department is 
hosting a one-day tribal education 
workshop on invasive pests and 
plants, and attendees will receive 
a $50 honorarium for their par- 
ticipation. 

Funding is provided by 
the Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service. 

What it’s about: 

The Environmental 
Department is organizing this 
training to provide qualifying 
tribal members the informa- 
tion and skills to identify non- 
native invasives throughout the 
Upper Peninsula. The intent is 
to establish a network of trained 
individuals who are willing to 
report their observations to the 


Environmental Department so the 
Department can check them out 
and take action if required. 

The workshop will be on 
a Saturday in March 2013 
(tentatively March 23), at the 
Environmental Department 
Building, 206 Greenough Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Participants 
must plan to attend the full day, 
roughly 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. A good 
attention span and a positive atti- 
tude are the only requirements for 
the event itself; all other materi- 
als (and food!) will be provided. 
Space is limited to 24 people, 
who will become the first group 
of trained ecological observers 
for the tribe. 

How it works: 

Fill out and mail or email the 


following application form to 
the Environmental Department, 
206 Greenough Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783 or email 
tzimmerman@ saulttribe .net . 
Applications must be received by 
March 7, 2013. 

Applications will be ranked 
according to eligibility, location, 
how often you will be able to 
observe, skills and willingness. 
Observers must be residents of or 
very frequent and regular visitors 
to the seven-county service area. 

Successful applicants will be 
contacted with details (date, time) 
of the event at least two weeks in 
advance. 

The honorarium will be dis- 
tributed at the end of the work- 
shop. 


Application for tribal education workshop: 

Name: 

Contact information (phone or e-mail): 

Are you a Sault Tribe member? 

If not, are you a member of a Sault Tribe household? 

In what county do you live? 

During the appropriate seasons, how many times a week do you hunt, fish, or gather 
food or medicine plants in the seven-county service area? 

Throughout the year, on average, how many times a week do you hike, walk outside or 
swim in lakes or streams in the service area? 

When appropriate, how many times a week are you out in your garden or yard? 

In what county or counties do you conduct your outdoor activities? 

How many species of trees do you think you can identify? 

How many invasive plants can you name? 


Are you willing to notify the Environmental Department in the event of seeing a poten- 
tially invasive pest (insect, plant, or other) or another unusual sighting? 




WAN file photo 

After two years in the new mentoring program, youth will be required to 
attend a hunter’s safety course, like the one above. Youth are engrossed 
in this 2011 hunter safety course learn proper gun handling how to 
conduct themselves on a hunt, the course was conducted by Sault Tribe 
Officers Allan TenEyck and Sam Gardner in the JKL School cafeteria. 


Tribal members can train to become part of the department’s network 
of trained observers. The Japanese knotweed above is one of the exotic 
invaders Environmental would ask its new observers to watch for. 


Teachings of our Anishinaabe culture are welcome and encour- 
aged during youth mentoring. If not spiritual teachings, then the 
practical aspects of responsibility and respect toward our resource 
can be imparted. 

Giving in return for that which we receive 

As Anishinaabe, we understand ourselves to be a sacred part of 
creation, not above or below any other beings, our relatives, here on 
Mother Earth. 

We understand that all of our relations, not just the two-legged, 
but all: the winged, the four-legged, the swimmers, the crawlers, the 
plants, the soil and all else that Mother Earth is made of, to have 
equal right of existence and respect. 

So, when we harvest any of our relations we are reminded to 
give thanks. We can do this by placing asemaa (tobacco) down in 
return for what we receive and saying, “miigwech.” 

Asemaa is one of our original gifts from Creator and is represen- 
tative of the eastern direction as one of the four sacred medicines. 

Asemaa or semaa (say-ma) was the first gift given to 
Anishinaabe, it was given with the teaching that whenever we as 
Anishinaabe ask for or accept a gift (something from creation), we 
need to honor that gift by giving something in return. Often times 
what we give in return is asemaa. 

When we talk about accepting a gift, we are speaking of anything 
that creation provides for us. Because, we are the youngest brothers 
and sisters of creation, the rest of creation takes care of us. 

All things in creation were given their “original teachings,” all 
things in creation remember their original teachings except us, the 
two-legged, we have strayed the furthest from our original teach- 
ings. 

When we harvest anything they, our relatives, give willingly to 
us, their youngest relative. When we pick medicine, that medicine 
knows its purpose in creation, it knows why and for what reason it 
is being used. So when we harvest that medicine, we ask it for its 
life and in return we leave asemaa acknowledging that teaching of 
giving for that which we receive. 

When we hunt or harvest any kind of food, that animal or plant 
life gives to us to nourish our physical needs, it isn’t that we take 
those things; they give willingly of their lives for us. Again, we give 
asemaa for their gift to of their life for us. 

There is much more that could be talked about regarding this 
teaching and this is only sharing of what has been taught. There 
are many other teachings that others may have, it doesn’t make this 
teaching the only or right teaching, just one that has been shared. 
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TAKE MY MEMBERS’ PRIORITIES SURVEY 



& ENTER TO WIN $1,0001 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All 
Members Everywhere” 

THE PUBLIC 
POLICY 
CHALLENGE 

The public policy challenge 
for any elected official is rep- 
resenting your interest. In 
earnest, it is a challenge to 
know what it is that the diver- 
sity of citizens want and need. 
How do we know? Do we 
listen to the loudest? How 
about those in our immediate 
environment? Do we sur- 
round ourselves with others 
who think exactly as we do? 
What about ‘yes people’ or 
those who tell you only what 
they think you want to hear? 

During the 2012 Tribal 
elections, I surveyed the 
Members on key issues? Of 
course, with only those few 
thousand emails I have (that 
Members have provided over 
the years or those emails that 
other Tribal Members have 
provided me) the data I col- 
lected cannot be argued to be 
a representative sample. But, 
it is clearly better than simply 
guessing off the top of your 
head what people “want” or 
“need.” Some elected offi- 
cials may rely on just the few 
folks they come in contact 
with. Good leaders take the 
time to go out and about to 
talk with folks and ask their 
opinions; others only come 
around at election time, but 


have no problem rep- 
resenting their ver- 
sion of your interests. 

Below are two 
charts from data I 
collected in 2012. 
Chart 1 shows re- 
spondents’ issues 
while Chart 2 shows 
how respondents felt 
about decisions made 
by the Board. Take a 
moment to see how these re- 
sponses stack up to your pref- 
erences. Don’t worry if they 
do not match, the focus of the 
report and an up coming sur- 
vey will be to collect this in- 
formation more broadly from 
the entire Membership. 

CURRENT 

CHALLENGE 

I will be collecting your 
preferences as they relate to 
the work we have done on a 
new constitution since the 
2012 Tribal Election includ- 
ing the joint effort between 
the Tribal Board of Directors, 
Elder Advisory Group and the 
Tribal Constitutional Conven- 
tion Committee. Remarka- 
bly, some Board Members 
continue to insist this is not 

an important issue . Some in- 
sist that Members do not 
value changing the constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, oth- 
ers insist that a separation of 
powers or lack thereof is what 
prevents us from being a real 
government. 

So what is your view? 
What do you think about the 
direction of the Tribe? This is 
your chance to sound off and 
give your direct input on what 
we are doing. Rather than a 
passive approach with Board 
members (or the Chair) repre- 
senting your voice, however, 
I will collect the data using 
the wonders of technology 
and summarize the results for 
publication in this paper and 
for the Board’s review. 


Hopefully, it will make a dif- 
ference. If we have several 
thousand responses, then 
maybe it will matter to a ma- 
jority of the Board. I will sort 
the information by voting unit 
and geography so Board 
Members are well informed. 

$1,000 INCENTIVE 

I feel so strongly in gaug- 
ing your opinion, I am putting 
up a draw chance reward of 
$1,000 for you to take a few 
moments to fill out an on-line 
survey. During my doctoral 
studies this time around, I 
learned about data collection 
and analysis at a level I did 
not even know existed. I re- 
ported last month that I re- 
quested the Board to fund this 
effort internally but met with 
resistance so I decided to go it 
alone and pay for the data 
collection and analysis on my 
own. I am happy to do so. 

The survey is anonymous 
and confidential. To ensure 
the privacy of your results, 
complete the survey and go to 
the last frame where you will 
be given instructions of how 
to enter the $1,000 draw 
chance. Hint: You cannot get 
there without first filling out 
the survey. Your survey re- 
sponses and your email will 


You may access the on-line 

survey in one of two ways: 

• The easiest way would be to 
send me an email and I will 
send you a reply link to the 
survey. Then, just click on 
the survey and it will take 
you directly to it. 

aaronpayment@saulttribe.net 

• Another way is to simply 
type the survey link address 
exactly as it appears below 
in your web browser and it 
will take you to the survey. 

https:// 

www. s u rvey m o n key. 
com/s/SauItTribe 


not be matched up so your 
identity will remain private. 
No one will know how you 
replied. You will only be 
able to enter one survey per 
individual and only one draw 
chance entry per person. The 
deadline is March 15th. 

Maeungun (Wolf) 
REFERENDUM 
PETITION 

Please locate the article 
within this edition of the 
Sault Tribe News to find out 
how to lend your signature 
(MI Residents only) to com- 
pel a vote on whether or not 
to hunt wolves. Culturally/ 
Spiritually, Native Americans 
did not hunt wolves. Please 
help us to protect wolves 
against a recreational or tro- 
phy hunt in Michigan. 


Historic 

SAULT TRIBE MEM- 
BER MEETING IN 
LANSING 
2-20-13 

By the time this reaches 
you, mostly likely our historic 
Member meeting in Lansing 
will have occurred. I am 
grateful the Board of Direc- 
tors has agree to host this 
meeting. It is my hope that 
the Board will see that our 
‘At Large’ Members simply 
want to feel as though they 
belong. My uncle is a full 
blooded Tribal Member from 
Sugar Island. He is no less 
Indian that anyone else in our 
Tribe simply because he lives 
in lower ML I hope that this 
meeting will lead to a new 
beginning and not be the last. 


TRIBAL COMMITTEES 

ON WHICH I SERVE : 

Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority 
Great Lake Resource Committee 
Inland Lands and Wildlife Resources Committee 
JKL Fiduciary 
United Tribes Delegate 

Mid-West Alliance of Sovereign Tribes Delegate 
National Congress of American Indians Delegate 
Ad hoc Health Access Exploratory Group 
TAP to Combat Substance Abuse 
Gaming Commission Chair 
Kewadin Gaming Authority Chair 
KNB/Lansing Committee 
Community Care Clinic Board 
Community Action Board of Directors 
Constitutional Review 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee, 


Aaron 


Office: 906-635-6050 
Cell: 906-440-5937 
Email: aaronpavment@vahoo.com 


From the fallowing list of proposed/ actual decisions made by the Tribal Board, please rate whether the 
level to which you agree or disagree with their decision(s):1 = strongly disagree with decision or proposal; 
5 = strongly agree with decision or proposal 


There .are many issues of concern to Sault Tribe Members. First, we would like to know bow 
important the following issues are: First Please rate the level of imporantance of each issue. 1 = 
Not Important; 5 ■ Vtry Important 


Elder Checks Cut from 
$1 .600 to just over $575 

Student Scholarships 
cut from $700,000 a... 

Board Members Continuing 
to get Paid $67.000... 

Cut Chairman and 
Board Pay in 1/2 

Proposed Casino in 
or near Rom ulus. _ 

Proposed Casino _ 
in Lansing. Ml 

Services for Members 
who live outside... 

Tribal Referendum 
Votes on Key Issues; 

Past Decision to Appoint 
Eitrem as Chairperson... 

Remove Bouschorfrom 
Office for Ca m pa ig n._ 



CwiUnuw bJdei Checks 


Baltei CommiMMcatioft 
bekrasn Tribal . 


Tribal Mentor irM>|y«tterit 

in Large Cteci* ions 


^epwbns on bJdei 
Fuilll b!-dldl'Ci* 

Trcatv Riqhls Prelection 


Inbel i ea I Ih Services 


FLutid bJdbi Cliecks 
back la SI or mare 


Tribal Tefercnca 
Votes on Key Issues 


U, Vote bo Approve or 
Uisappicr.-e d Ldiismg Cosmo 


Service lor Membe's 
v.Fo live outside. 


All Other Responses 


Q 1 2 3 4 S 
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Intense debates can lead to the best decisions 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin! 

January has been an eventful 
month. In addition to the regular 
and special board meetings, I have 
also participated in numerous staff 
meetings, financial reviews and 
also had the opportunity to directly 
help tribal members rebuild their 
lives and protect their families. 

It was a good, productive month. 
But there was something that both- 
ered me. During this past month, 

I have heard from many members 
who were all looking for the same 
thing. . . HOPE. Hope for a better 
future for our people. They want 
to hear good news. They read 
the papers, the Internet and unit 
reports, but they expressed a deep- 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


I attended the first Ad hoc 
Health Access Exploratory Group 
Meeting. Director Morrow and 
myself are voicing the needs 
of our unit. We are constantly 
reminding the chairperson, board 
and committee members that the 
rural areas are still underserved. 

Escanaba needs its community 
tribal center and health office 
restored. Currently, we have staff 
(a CHN and CHT) working out 
of their vehicles since the clos- 

Trying to 



DJ Malloy, Director, 

Unit I 

“I can't change the direction of the 
wind, hut I can adjust my sails to 
always reach my destination 

—Jimmy Dean 
The winds of change within the 
tribe are sometimes no more than 
a wisp of a breeze. Change takes 


er concern about where is our tribe 
going? What’s the future going to 
bring? The concerns I heard were 
not just about programs or bene- 
fits, it was about tribal government 
and the people. I tell them that 
things are changing. 

I believe that there is very good 
news concerning the tribe’s board 
of directors. This board has been 
together for six months now, and 
one of the greatest things that I 
have seen has been their commit- 
ment to doing things in a thought- 
ful, purposeful way. I am espe- 
cially proud of their strength when 
they are subjected to harsh treat- 
ment and intense negative political 
pressure. They stand up and cast 
their votes based on what they feel 
is best for the tribe. They are not 
afraid to say “no.” Because of this 
strength, tribal debt continues to 
be reduced, budgets and spending 
are being tightly controlled (much 
to the chagrin of some who want 
fast spending decisions) and new 
ways of doing things are being 
explored. 

There is a leadership being 
developed that in my mind more 
closely resembles our old way of 
doing things: No “one person” is 
in control, rather it is the culmina- 
tion of 13 leaders, chosen by their 


ing of the tribal center in 2008. 
Much of their workweek is spent 
traveling and making home vis- 
its to Escanaba, Marquette and 
Manistique areas. The number of 
tribal members they serve while 
making home visits is extremely 
small compared to the stats gen- 
erated prior to the 2008 office 
closure. 

Marquette also needs a tribal 
office so members can access 
direct services staff and get medi- 
cines. 

Since the closing of these two 
tribal centers, our members liv- 
ing in these areas cannot receive, 
if needed, mental health or sub- 
stance abuse services locally. 

They have to travel to Manistique, 
or Munising to access these ser- 
vices. 

We have also requested a look 
at the possibility of partnering 
with Marquette General and or St. 
Francis Hospital for urgent care 
access/after hours/walk-in clinic. 

This is a high priority on my 


people to represent the unique 
needs and perspectives of their 
communities. To be sure, we do 
not always agree, and that is not 
necessarily a bad thing because, if 
in the end it results in a good deci- 
sion, it is worth it. Each member 
of the board excels at represent- 
ing the needs of the community 
they were elected to represent. 
Unit advocacy oftentimes cre- 
ates intense debate, but that does 
not mean that there is a divided 
board, it means that there are 
strong leaders sitting at the table. 
But rest assured, this board does 
not lose sight of the fact that their 
decisions are for the entire tribe. 
This board is working toward 
a shared vision for our people, 
one that includes everyone. John 
Wooden tells us, “Don’t look for 
the big, quick improvement. Seek 
the small improvements one day 
at a time. That’s the only way it 
happens — and when it happens 
it lasts.” I think there is wisdom 
in his words. This “shared vision” 
will not happen quickly, but it is 
happening, one discussion at a 
time, one decision at a time. 

There are tremendous grow- 
ing pains as the board works to 
bring the tribe out of very difficult 
financial situations, and finds the 


list for our unit. Chairperson 
Payment promised the elder 
committee in Escanaba and 
Marquette right after the election 
that he would work with directors 
Anderson, Morrow and myself to 
replace these lost services. 

Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow June 8-9 

It’s already February and the 
second weekend of June will be 
coming before we know it. The 
planning committee will be start- 
ing our meetings soon. We are 
very lucky and thankful to have 
such a dedicated powwow com- 
mittee and advisor. We couldn’t 
put on such a huge gathering 
without them. 

Elders heating assistance was 
designed to assist elders who are 
not eligible for assistance from 
the Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program (LIHEAP). 
The elder heating program runs 
from Jan. 1 through Dec. 31 as 
long as funding is available. This 
program helps tribal elders 60 


path that leads to the “perpetuation 
of our way of life, and the welfare 
and prosperity of our people.” 
Even though much of the funding 
the tribe receives for various pro- 
grams has restrictions placed on it, 
and the poor national economy has 
affected our revenues, this board 
explores better ways of doing 
things. The excuse it “has always 
been done this way before” just is 
not good enough. 

I also see this board working 
hard to go back to the way of 
our ancestors, a way that sought 
out what is best for all, not just 
the majority. This is no easy task 
because our people live in many 
different communities. Every 
community has different needs. 
The needs of our people living in 
west side of the Upper Peninsula 
are very different than those in 
the east. The needs of our people 
in the lower Peninsula are very, 
very different than those in the 
Upper Peninsula. This makes for 
some very long discussions. But 
the good news is the discussions 
are happening! Sometimes this 
may delay decision making, but 
we move fast when we have to. I 
believe that this board is not afraid 
to take the time necessary to “do 
it right” instead of “fix it later.” I 


years and older who are in need of 
heating fuels. Disconnect notices 
are not required. 

LIHEAP helps assist low- 
income tribal households meet 
their home heating energy needs. 
The program started Nov. 1 , 

2012, and will be available until 
Sept. 20, 2013, or as long as 
funding is available. If you are 
in need of financial assistance 
for your fuel bills or for more 
information, call Viola Neadow at 
341-6993 or (800) 347-7137, or 
ACFS - Sault Ste. Marie at (800) 
726-0093. 

Director Morrow and I will be 
attending MAST Impact Week 
Feb. 10-13 in Washington, D.C. 

The following are some of the 
committees I am appointed to, 
attend, or serve on: 

— Cultural screening 
Committee 

— KNB /Lansing committee 

— Ad hoc Health Access 
Exploratory Group 

— Gamming Commission 

from our 

to the board in 2007 continues 
with a large panel made up of the 
board, the Elder’s Advisory Board 
and community members. Staff 
is participating in so much as to 
provide a sense of cost, manpower, 
code changes needed, and the like. 
While this too is slow going due to 
the sheer volume and breadth of the 
document, it is moving in a forward 
direction of review and modifica- 
tion. At the core of the document is 
the separation of powers, an inde- 
pendent court with elected judges, 
expansion of unit representation 
through the creation of three units 
in lower Michigan (where at least a 
third of our tribal members reside) 
and defining the role and pay of 
board members. The entire progres- 
sion will take months to complete 
before the board will be required 
to make a decision as to whether 


have faith in what I see and expe- 
rience at the board level. We are 
not perfect, I am not perfect, but 
the Creator’s plan for us is perfect, 
and I believe that we are seeing it 
being revealed. 

That is my good news! I am 
only speaking for myself, and I 
mean no disrespect to those who 
served before. But this is a time 
of change for our tribe! This is 
a dynamic, hardworking board, 
and I am blessed to be serving 
with them. So to our members 
who have been looking for hope, 
perhaps you will find some in my 
words. Choose to look past the 
angry remarks, hostile actions, 
and distortions of data by some 
people. Lasting change is coming 
through small improvements, one 
day at a time. You have elected a 
good board who are doing good 
things, and for that I say miigwech 
— Thank you. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please feel free to con- 
tact me. I can be reached through 
my personal phone, email or 
Facebook. If you are in the Sault 
area, perhaps we could sit and 
chat! 

Bamapii, 

Jen, (906) 440-9151; email at 
Jennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 

clinics 

— Manistique Powwow 
Committee 

— Unit IV Elder Committee 
Escanaba 

— Unit IV Elder Committee 
Manistique 

— Marquette Elder Committee 
Unit V 

— Manistique Children’s 
Christmas Committee 

— Escanaba Children’s 
Christmas Committee 

— TAP to Combat Substance 
Abuse 

For December and January, 
over 357 hours were spent on the 
road traveling and attending board 
meetings, workshops, financials, 
etc. This does not include the 
phone calls, emails, face-to-face 
contact with constituents and time 
spent on reading materials. 

Please contact me with any 
of your issues, or concerns at the 
number below: 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice chair 

(906) 341-6783 or 322-3819 

budget 

or not it goes out to a vote of Sault 
Tribe citizens. Time will tell. 

Membership meeting 

There is a membership meeting 
scheduled for Feb. 20 in Lansing. 
The meeting will be held from 5 
to 8 p.m. at the Lansing Center, 

333 East Michigan Ave., Lansing, 
Mich. Also, from 12 to 7 p.m., the 
Enrollment Department will be 
doing updated tribal ID cards for 
members! Please mark your calen- 
dars and I hope to see you there! 

In closing, I once again thank 
everyone who called or wrote with 
advice and sentiments. I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate you all. 
Please feel free to contact me at 
(906) 440-9762 or dmalloy@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully, 

DJ Malloy 


get the most bang 


time, and I find I must remind 
myself to adjust my sails rather 
than wish for gale force winds. 

Last month my report reflected my 
sense of defeat in effecting change. 
I have since taken time to sit and 
reflect on the advice I received 
from tribal members and friends. I 
will make an effort to keep in mind 
what is important and set my sails 
accordingly. 

Budgets 

We continue to look for ways 
to get the most bang for the buck 
while trying to “right size” our 
tribe. We consider what provides 
the most service as opposed to the 
most jobs, as well as the number 
of people being served for the size 
of the budget. While “right siz- 
ing” continues to be on our radar, 
we haven’t made much progress 
toward the goal. I’m trying to be 


patient while not losing persistence. 

We are also looking to increase 
the scope of funding sources to 
take advantage of private bene- 
factors and philanthropic agen- 
cies looking to fund some of the 
programs that meet the criteria 
identified by each funding source. 
On Feb. 5’s agenda, I have placed 
a resolution that passed in 2007 
that creates a 501(c)3 status for the 
tribe. This resolution has remained 
on the books, but to date has not 
been completed. I am looking to 
amend the completion date to allow 
us 501(c)3 status qualifying us 
for private funding. This funding 
can supplement aspects of current 
programs, as well as perhaps create 
new areas of service. 

Constitution proposal 

The Constitutional review pro- 
cess of the document presented 


Service area's west end needs offices. 
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Are constitution review and costs worthwhile 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On Jan.7-9, we met to con- 
tinue our review of the new 
proposed constitution. We had 
lengthy discussions of the three 
“at large units” in lower Michigan. 
When the original Constitution 
Committee met they had con- 
cerns with the growing number 
of members who lived outside 
the seven-county service area 
and their impact on voting within 
those five units when they did not 
reside within the units. The idea 
was that any member living out- 
side the service area could choose 
one of the lower Michigan units 
— VI, VII or VIII. Currently, any- 
one living outside the service area 
gets to choose one time in which 
unit to vote. If this was changed 
they would only be able to vote 
in units VI, VII or VIII. Other 
ideas that came up were to have 
just an “At Large” in Cheboygan 
and everyone could vote in that 


unit. Another idea was to have 
everyone living outside the service 
area to only be able to vote for the 
chairman. 

I know there are some concerns 
over representation but I do not 
understand how someone who 
lives in lower Michigan will be 
better able to represent you than 
the current board members. For 
example if you live in California 
or Florida or another state, what 
would be the difference? 

One concern I do have is that 
we had budgeted $5,000 last fall 
to cover expenses for reviewing 
the proposed document. We spent 
that money and have only met 
for two sessions. I asked at the 
Newberry meeting on Jan. 2 if 
we were going to discuss how we 
were going to pay for the upcom- 
ing review in January and was 
told that we will cover it later. 

That does not set well with me. 

We make all of our divisions do 
budget modifications to expend 
money that was not budgeted pre- 
viously. To me, it is like bouncing 
a check. 

We had originally spent 
$500,000 and the committee spent 
two-and-a-half years writing this 
document. The original resolu- 
tion was to review and amend the 
current constitution. I would love 
to hear from members how much 
you are willing to spend on this 
document and how much time 
should be spent. I will continue to 
attend these reviews but I do feel 
that we really need to put more 
time and effort into our businesses 


and expansions. Our casinos need 
our attention and we spending 
three days a month on a document 
that does not pay our bills. 

If the document is sent out to 
the membership for a vote and 
is passed, we would need a plan 
in place. When the membership 
voted to separate the chairman and 
CEO there was never a plan to 
carry this out. We still do not have 
a CEO nor do we know where to 
get the money to pay for one. 

On Jan. 21 , nine board mem- 
bers, the chairman and a group of 
staff from the health center met 
to discuss expanding services that 
were lost in 2008 and the possibil- 
ity of establishing agreements with 
local hospitals to offer after-hours 
care. The health center is compil- 
ing statistics so we can continue 
exploring needs and concentra- 
tion. This ad hoc health committee 
will be meeting every two weeks 
to try to come up with a plan of 
action. I am really hoping for a 
future agreement with Mackinac 
Straits Health System to provide 
after care hours much like the ser- 
vices provided by War Memorial 
Hospital to our members in the 
Sault. 

One statistic is that 41 percent 
of members in our service area 
do not use our clinics. I hope that 
we can survey the 41 percent to 
find out why, so we can service 
more of our members. I believe 
one reason is that if they have 
medical insurance they sometimes 
use other clinics. If members who 
have insurance used our clinics, 


then our health centers can gener- 
ate revenue by billing their insur- 
ance company. These revenues 
help our health centers become 
self sufficient. Non native spouses 
are still allowed to use the clinics 
but are no longer offered a dis- 
count. 

On Jan. 22, during our work- 
shop we met with a group from 
Travois to discuss housing tax 
credits and how we are going to 
use this process to build the 20- 
unit elder complex in St. Ignace 
on the old casino property. The 
cost of the project is estimated at 
just over $5 million. The hous- 
ing commission will put in about 
$275,000 and the investors will 
put in the remainder. The investors 
will either be a large commercial 
bank or an insurance company that 
will buy our tax credits, which are 
taken at dollar value. We will need 
to maintain the units and keep 
low income tenants in the units to 
remain in compliance. The build- 
ing will be two stories with 20 
two-bedroom units with an eleva- 
tor. The old casino will be demol- 
ished this year. 

Travois also presented a new 
market tax credit program that 
could be used for economic devel- 
opment. This program can be used 
to build schools, libraries, muse- 
ums, wellness centers, hospitals, 
government buildings, manufac- 
turing, energy infrastructure and 
purchase farming equipment. For 
more information go to travois. 
com. 

On Jan. 23, 11 board members 


and the board secretary met to 
discuss concerns with our casinos 
and improvements we would like 
to see. We had a very productive 
day and will continue to move for- 
ward on making our casinos “the 
entertainment destination.” 

Also on Jan. 23, the tribe 
closed on our purchase of the 
Frazier property in Epoufette. This 
property was purchased with the 
Fisherman’s Fund and will be used 
as a much needed access site on 
Lake Michigan. The Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee and 
ITFAP Director Tom Gorenflo are 
working on applying for grants 
to make the access site more user 
friendly. 

On Jan. 24, the Drug Task 
Advisory Board met to establish 
a list of questions to be asked 
to focus groups and community 
forums. Some of the questions will 
be tailored to our youth groups. 

On Jan. 25, the Drug Task 
Advisory Board, local school per- 
sonnel and health care profession- 
als met to be trained on conduct- 
ing focus groups. 

The process seems long but 
we are moving forward with the 
first forums to begin this month in 
Hessel. When dates for other areas 
are decided we will publish them. 

I would love to hear from 
members on how they feel about 
any of the things I discussed in 
this article or anything you may 
want to comment or question. 

You can email me at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net or my personal email 
Bridgett9 1 @yahoo .com. 


Our tribe 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Ahiin kina gwaya! Hello every- 
one! 

Our 1-500 weekend was great! 
The casino was full, the city was 
a buzz with excitement and the 


is a vibrant part of 

sound of sleds! Lastly, we had This realization came early to 


three tribal girls take all the divi- 
sions in the Miss 1-500 pageant! 
Good job girls! Very, very proud 
of you all! 

I was just talking to a friend of 
mine. We grew up together watch- 
ing the tribe evolve. This win for 
our girls speaks volumes of how 
our town has changed. It speaks to 
the idea of what our chiefs from 
the past had in mind for their tribe. 
An idea that we would be judged 
by our abilities and character of 
spirit and not judged on the basis 
of our skin color. We have strived 
as a tribe to arrive at this point, 
where we are taken into consid- 
eration as a vibrant part of this 
community as opposed to being 
disregarded and marginalized. 

I have always said, “When they 
are strong, we are strong. When 
we are strong, they are strong.” 


me. It was a lesson learned when 
our chiefs paid our payroll in $2 
bills. It was a little disconcerting, 
these stacks of $2 bills. There 
was a lot of us Indians scratching 
our heads and many a retail clerk 
frustrated with having to count 
out the crisp, newly minted bills. 

It showed the city our economic 
impact on the area. What it also 
signified was new money that was 
brought into the eastern Upper 
Peninsula. It also signified jobs, 
the ability for economic growth 
and that we truly did contribute to 
our area. 

I like the fact that times have 
changed. The attitudes toward 
each other have softened and we, 
people who live on this rock up 
here, realize we are in the same 
boat. I like the fact that there is 
significant collaboration between 


us and the city of Sault Ste. Marie. 
I can’t remember if I mentioned 
this in any other unit reports, how- 
ever, it stands reiterating again. No 
where in the United States is there 
another tribe collaborating with 
the city they are in or close to the 
way we have. It was one of the 
biggest compliments I have heard 
to date from one of the federal 
people who travel around in Indian 
Country. 

Lastly, I would like to thank 
the staff of Kewadin Casinos for 
a job well done!! This weekend is 
one of their toughest on the sched- 
ule. They did a great job keeping 
up, people looked like they were 
enjoying themselves and hopefully 
the numbers are where they should 
be for us as a business. 

In closing, please pray for our 
snow to stay with us. I know that 
sounds contrary and most snow 


birds are saying I have lost my 
mind but wait, let me explain. 

We count on the snow up here 
to drive business. Manistique 
and Christmas see their big- 
gest revenue during sled season. 
Fortunately for us, the rest of the 
country is struggling with snow, 
while we know how to handle it 
— 12 to 18 inches of snowfall is 
nothing to us. When I hear “lake 
effect snow” is coming, it’s just 
heaven to my ears! Why? Because 
I know the sleds will come and 
our people will make payroll. It’s 
that simple, folks. 

Dbaajimitaadaa! Biginoonshin! 
Let’s talk about it, call me! 

Baamaapii kawaabmin! See 
you later. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
debrapine @ yahoo .com 


the its community 


Massaway answers recent member questions 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


Thank you for all your phone 
calls and e-mails this month. I 
thought I would share a few and 
the answers given. A call was 


received on the elders’ dividend 
checks. The questions were, 
“Why was there no increase 
and why was $17 taxable?” The 
explanation given was that the 
total amount of the check is 
derived from the interest from the 
lands claim fund which is in turn 
divided by the number of elders 
receiving a check. The answer 
for the $17 that is taxable is that 
the board and the members by 
referendum voted to use land 
claims money to purchase the 
land in Lansing for possible gam- 
ing. When the tribe replaced the 
amount that was lent out, some 
of that money was taxable. The 
key thing to remember is that the 
checks were not any less than 


they would have been and that 
$17 has to be reported as income 
if you need to file a tax form. 

I received e-mails concern- 
ing our elder meals in Sault 
Ste Marie. A photo of a home- 
delivered meal was posted and 
it consisted of a hot dog and 
baked beans. There was no bun 
on the hot dog. On the surface 
this looked deplorable that a meal 
would be sent out that was nutri- 
tionally unbalanced and meager 
but after contacting the elders 
services director and receiving the 
whole story, it made sense and I 
had an appropriate explanation to 
tell those who questioned me. The 
meal that day was “chef’s choice,” 
which is a way to use food items 


before they outdate and must be 
thrown out. The items sent out that 
day in the complete meal consisted 
of: hot dog and baked beans in 
the hot container. In the cold con- 
tainer, cottage cheese, macaroni 
salad, pineapple and a milk. A bun 
was not provided as it would have 
been too much starch and there- 
fore the meal would have been out 
of nutritional balance. Sault Tribe 
registered dietitians work closely 
with the cook staff to ensure they 
make appropriate food. 

Another query was asked 
about which committees each 
board member serves on. I will 
list the ones that I have been 
officially placed on by board 
votes. I am a member of the Tax 


Committee, Audit Committee, 
the Gaming Commission, Ad 
Hoc Health Access Exploratory 
Group, KNB -Lansing Committee, 
BOD Advisory for Early Head 
Start Development, SAMHSA 
Technical Advisory Committee, 
Constitutional Review, the Risk 
Committee and the St. Ignace 
Recreation Committee. These are 
the active committees and many 
more come and go. I am honored 
to serve on these boards to help 
guide and promote the well being 
of our members. Thank you again 
for all the calls and the e-mails. 

Keith Massaway, 

702 Hazelton St., St Igance, 

MI 49781, kmassaway@msn. 
com, (906) 643 6981. 
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Still seeking Unit IV tribal youth for task force 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 


A benefit dinner for Mary 
Lester (Neadow) will be held at 
the Manistique Tribal Center on 
US-2 next to the casino on March 
2 from 2 to 8 p.m., the menu is 
spaghetti dinner, salad and des- 
sert. The cost is $6 per person, 
children 3 and under free. An 
auction and bake sale will also be 
held. 

Mary is a lifetime community 
member and a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber. She was diagnosed with stage 
4 lung cancer and has been travel- 


ing to Mayo Clinic and Escanaba 
for treatment. This benefit will 
help her with travel costs back 
and forth for her treatments. 

During the month of January, 

I spent 203 .5 hours combined 
on the road and attending meet- 
ings; this time does not include 
constituent phone calls, emails, or 
reading material. 

I attended the Constitution Ad 
hoc Committee Review in the 
Sault on Jan. 7-9. Due to the win- 
ter weather, the next review that 
was to be held on Jan. 31 -Feb. 1 
had to be cancelled. As soon as 
the next date is decided, it will be 
posted on our official Sault Tribe 
website. We are halfway through 
the document with a lot of good 
questions being asked and a lot 
of information being provided by 
the five original ad hoc commit- 
tee members in attendance. 

TAP to Combat Substance 
Abuse held a meeting on Jan. 3. 
At that meeting, it was decided 
who would take the lead in each 
tribal unit to ensure we have 
staff to facilitate the community 
forums and set up dates for all 
communities to give input. TAP 


also held a three-day training in 
the Sault Jan. 23-25. The first ses- 
sions were to review and update 
on the planning process, then to 
go over the focus group ques- 
tions, goals and expectations. The 
focus group training was held at 
the Sault health center on Jan. 25 
for school counselors, teachers, 
social workers, therapists and 
other participants. 

We are still seeking a tribal 
youth from the community to 
be the voice for the tribal youth 
in the Unit IV area to be a part 
of the Tribal Drug Task Force 
(TAP). If you have a child or 
grandchild who is interested in 
joining the task force, please have 
them contact Director Chase at 
(906) 322-3819 or me at my con- 
tact information below. 

In the near future, the task 
force will be holding focus 
groups and community forums 
in all units, so please attend so 
we can have all the communities’ 
input. We will advertise these 
events in advance or you can con- 
tact me or Director Chase to get 
any information. 

The Health Access Exploratory 


Ad hoc group also met this month 
for the first time. Director Chase 
and I have addressed our biggest 
needs in the western end. They 
are restoring the Escanaba center 
that was taken for no other reason 
than politics in 2008 (funding 
was not an issue); restoring the 
Marquette center; also, working 
with local walk-in clinics or hos- 
pitals to add after hours service 
care in Manistique, Escanaba and 
Marquette so outlying members 
have the same services that are 
offered to members in the Sault. 

I will continue to keep you up to 
date on our progress for services 
to return and expand in our ser- 
vice area. 

The board held a good discus- 
sion about our casinos on what 
we have heard from custom- 
ers, team members or observed 
ourselves. Questions that I have 
are: When they let 150-plus 
employees go in 2008, what 
were the criteria for eliminating 
these positions? Did they let the 
wrong people go and keep people 
because of who they were friends 
with or who they were related to? 

Our casino revenue has not 


increased — it has decreased 
in areas that used to flourish. 
Management needs to start look- 
ing at how we can turn around 
our operation, not just continue 
to go with the flow and collect 
a paycheck without being held 
accountable. I have heard, “Well, 
there are casinos everywhere so 
people don’t want to travel up 
to our casino.” Well, then, we 
need to utilize our tour buses and 
put together tour packages that 
entice customers to come to the 
U.P. 

If we are giving customers the 
best gambling experience from 
the minute they walk through 
our front door to the minute they 
leave we will have repeat custom- 
ers. 

Please feel free to contact me 
any time. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: (906) 203-6699 
Email: DMorrow@saulttribe. 
net; darcymorrowforunit4@ 
yahoo.com 
P.O. Box 441 
Manistique, MI 49854 


McKelvie: Looking into tribe's financial future 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


Now is the time that we should 
be making our 2014 financial 
plan for the tribe. Things that 
we must consider when planning 
for anything are wants vs. needs. 
Sometimes it is hard to choose 


between them, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary. All areas of the 
tribe’s casino, governmental, and 
enterprise have submitted their 
2014 capital expenditures lists to 
the board of directors with each 
item prioritized. With not enough 
money to complete all of the 
necessary upgrades, repairs and 
replacements the board of direc- 
tors must decide what is most 
important to the overall operation 
of the tribe. 

Possibly our largest and most 
necessary expenditure will be 
the server upgrade that MIS has 
requested. Without the necessary 
upgrade our systems will fail and 
become inoperable. With that in 
mind, spending money on the 
servers takes away from other 
requests that were made such as 
new furnishings, upgrades and 
remodels to clean up our casinos 
and hotel rooms. 

As always, if you have any 


questions, comments or concerns 
please feel free to contact me at: 
(h) (906) 632-7267 or (c) 203- 
6698. Thank you. 

Following are the options that 
the board of directors has to work 
with for capital expenditures: 

• Enterprises (approved): 
$625,031 

• Northern Casinos (approved): 
$4,668,267 

• Governmental (proposed 
-option 1): $2,704,750 

• Governmental (proposed 
- option 2): $2,151,750. 

The day will come when we 
are out of debt and we can com- 
plete all of our capital expendi- 
tures and projects and start mov- 
ing ahead. Please keep in mind 
when you see things that need to 
be repaired or replaced it is not 
always the department’s fault but 
the board of directors not having 
enough money to finish and fix 
things up. 


Below is a brief update on a 
few of our tribe’s largest invest- 
ments and projects: 

Indian Energy 
After reviewing the audits 
provided to the board of directors 
from Indian Energy, I am disap- 
pointed to report that there is no 
change in the status of the com- 
pany, projects or projections. 

Financial outlooks for New 
Boston and Lansing 
Total project cost net of 
accrued interest as of Dec. 3 1 , 
2012 below. These 2012 costs 
will increase once we receive 
the directly paid expenses by the 
developer on the project for 2012 
and Wilmer Cutler December 
invoice for 2012 year. 

New Boston 

New Boston cost: $1,399,819 
Amount reimbursed by devel- 
oper: $1,050,193 

Expenses paid directly by 
developer: $ 344,339 


Amount to be invoiced: $5,287 

Lansing 

Lansing cost: $1,199,337 

Amount reimbursed by devel- 
oper: $817,597 

Expenses paid directly by 
developer: $367,629 

Amount to be invoiced: 
$14,111 

Financial outlook for five 
northern casinos — 

(Estimated 2012) Earnings 
Before Interest Taxes Deprecia- 
tion and Amortization (EBITDA) 


EBITDA 

2012 

$29,700,000 


2011 

$30,160,000 

2010 

$31,485,000 

2009 

$31,037,000 

2008 

$30,525,000 

2012 Tribal taxes 


$17,000,000 


Debt payment 

$7,000,000 

Interest on debt 

$835,000 

Cap-x 

$4,091,000 


Let us put our energy toward postive pursuits 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit V 

Members, 


First of all I would like to 
apologize to the members in 
Unit V. I am sorry I couldn’t be 
there for all of your Christmas 
get-togethers and the children’s 
Christmas parties in Munising 


and Marquette, the reason being 
I was down with a medical prob- 
lem for a couple of weeks and 
then got the flu virus. So, to all 
who volunteered, I give you a 
big “thank you” on making all 
these doings a great success. 

This month, I am back on the 
road again; plenty of meetings 
all over and in the Sault. Lots of 
hours and miles. Some agenda 
items for the board of directors 
have been financials, workshops, 
housing, wages, insurance, board 
issues and regular board of 
directors meetings with members 
and some questions also on the 
Constitution. 

Besides all the meetings, our 
board of directors also belong 
to other committees they attend. 
Aside from regular board of 
directors meetings, I have attend- 
ed the Ad hoc Health Committee, 
Great Lakes Conservation 


Committee, the drug task force 
and Community Health in 
Munising in my area, so as you 
can see we are all busy. 

I am proud of all our board 
members — they are great 
people. We all try our best. We 
sometimes disagree to agree, 
but we all do get along and have 
respect for each other. 

This brings up another issue 
that was brought forth at our last 
board meetings. As the oldest 
elder on the board, this upset me 
deeply and really should embar- 
rass us all as a tribe. We had a 
culture family come and tell us 
they were stepping down out of 
our culture circle. Her reasons 
had me in tears; it was hard for 
me to believe that we have such 
jealous, hateful and cruel people 
among us with no respect for the 
people who have done so much 
for us in a cultural way, like 


powwows, traditional funerals, 
dancing, drumming and the car- 
riers of the pipe. They told how 
they and other families were torn 
apart on the Internet. 

I understand their feelings 
because of the misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods about vari- 
ous board members posted out 
there on the Internet. I, for one, 
have never visited any of those 
sites — I just know what I have 
been told. I guess the people 
posting these things must have 
a lot time to waste. They should 
use their energy maybe help- 
ing others in need like the sick, 
work at powwows, plant flowers, 
shovel, volunteer for something. 

One of the things that simply 
amazes me is where these people 
get their information. And how 
they know about certain issues 
before the board itself hasn’t 
even been told! So, what I have 


to say to them is: You should be 
sure you are posting the truth. 
Forget living in the past, get 
positive and move on — let’s put 
this hate and fighting aside, we 
are supposed to be proud people. 
Let it go ! 

On another note, I would like 
to thank all our culture families 
for what you have done for our 
tribe. Adrienne, it was great to 
have you teach us beading in 
Munising. 

Well, this is my article this 
month; I would also like to 
welcome to our team the new 
liaisons Rita (Unit IV and V) Jen 
(Unit I) and Clarence (Unit II 
and III). 

Remember the word 
“respect.” 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson, Unit V 

(906) 387-2802 
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Changing face of health care in "new 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


The first meeting of the Ad 
hoc Health Access Exploratory 
Group was Jan. 21. As mentioned 
last month, this group has been 
created to analyze, determine 
feasibility and recommend oppor- 
tunities for revitalization and/or 
expansion of tribal health care 
services in the geographic area 
of DeTour, Drummond Island, 
Newberry, Escanaba, Marquette 
and Kinross geographic areas. We 
are working in a concerted effort 
to find solutions to the unmet 
needs in these particular areas. 

I am encouraged that we can 
indeed find practical and mean- 


ingful solutions in order to pro- 
vide the best quality of care we 
can, and maximize the resources 
we have to provide that care. 

Health care throughout the 
United States is changing, includ- 
ing Indian Health Service (IHS) 
and the health care systems, 
like ours, that IHS funds. IHS 
Director Roubideaux recently 
summed it up this way, “A ‘new 
reality’ requiring a business 
model to match the era.” 

More health care options will 
emerge for individuals under the 
Affordable Care Act of 2010. In 
order to survive in a changing 
health care marketplace, customer 
service and access to care must 
be key components of the Sault 
Tribe health business model if 
we want to be the “provider of 
choice” for our tribal members. 
And, we also can’t ignore the 
bottom line. Third party bill- 
ing (Medicare, Medicaid and 
insurance) is a critical factor in 
any business model we employ, 
because those dollars are “gener- 
ated and kept” at our Sault Tribe 
health system. 

Our ability to forge work- 
able solutions within the Ad hoc 
Health Access Exploratory Group 


will be a measure of our capac- 
ity to meet the “new reality” in 
health care. 

There are other “bottom line” 
factors that we don’t control, 
such as the sequester or other 
federal budget cuts that could 
adversely affect IHS fund- 
ing dollars. That’s why your 
elected officials will be joining 
with other tribal leaders of the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST) in Washington, 
D.C., this March, in order to 
“walk the halls of Congress” and 
pound on doors, in order to edu- 
cate and advocate for increased 
funding for Indian health care per 
treaty obligation. 

WEQUAYOC CEMETERY 

Late last summer, we moved 
to acquire the Wequayoc 
Cemetery on St. Martin’s Bay. 
Just last week, I’m happy to 
report, we were finally able to 
close on the property. This his- 
torical land is now safe for per- 
petuity and I am ever so grateful 
for that, as are the many fami- 
lies who continue the tradition 
of family burial on this sacred 
land. The property belonged to 
Agnes Paquin and eventually her 
daughter Anna and son-in-law 


Lawrence Grimes. Many, many 
families are connected to this 
ancestral land. 

I can recall, as a little girl, our 
mother would take us out there 
to pay our respects. I’m pretty 
sure our ancestors were buried 
outside the perimeter of the cur- 
rent cemetery, as this was before 
HWY M-134 was constructed. 

We would enter from the Old St 
Ignace Hwy Road. My mom was 
so good about telling little stories 
about those long ago relatives. 

We were just blessed with a 
new baby granddaughter and it’s 
so nice to reflect on this bless- 
ing of new life and think about 
and acknowledge those ances- 
tors that are a part of it. It is 
my grandmother’s grandparents 
and relatives who are buried at 
Way quay oc. And, I expect that, 
more than anything, that is why 
she cared so much about this land 
along the St. Martin’s Bay. 

The Weyquayoc parcel rep- 
resents a portion of a historical 
band settlement along the shore. 

It is also one of the areas set 
aside as land allotments per terms 
of the 1855 Treaty at Detroit (and 
represents a portion of the basis 
for the Michigan Indian Land 


reality" 

Claims Settlement). My grand- 
mother, Christine, struggled most 
her life to see this area remain 
intact as Indian Land, to no avail 
in her lifetime (she died in 1952). 
So I’m pretty sure she would 
be happy that we have secured 
this land for all time. Just the 
other day, my cousin sent me a 
letter dated May 17, 1934, that 
Christine wrote regarding the land 
and those who lived there. The 
following is an excerpt from the 
letter, to honor the names of these 
ancestors: 

Shaw Be Cosh Ing 
Ne Swa So Be 
Co Ge Es Se Ga Quay 
O Chi gum 
Gacay 
Chi Ga Way 
Naw Gaw Gwan 
Naw Gaw Bay Pe Nay Se 
Ne Swan So Be 
Shew Waw Ne No Bin 
Paw Guam Ge Nin Ne 
Waw Be Nay Se 
And, with these names, I’ll 
close. Please contact m if there I 
anything you would like to dis- 
cuss. 

Catherine Hollowell 
Unit2tribal@ gmail .com 
(906) 484-6821 


Educating Congress about trust responsibility 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Lirst of all, welcome (back) 
to Ms. Christine McPherson 
who just recently began as our 
executive director of Internal and 
Membership Services. Christine’s 
knowledge of our tribal organi- 
zational structure and culture is 
a great strength of hers. I believe 
that she will help bring forward 
real solutions to the various inter- 
nal issues that our administra- 
tion faces. She will also be that 
decision maker who will step up 
and get the job done in a profes- 
sional manner. Congratulations, 
Christine. I look forward to work- 
ing with you! 

Tribal representation 

I would also like to thank 
our chairperson for representing 
our Michigan tribes in Lansing 
when he provided testimony to 
state legislators in regards to 
wolf hunting. He is an eloquent 
speaker and knows how to best 
describe our Anishinaabe beliefs 
and traditions to those who are 
not educated about our ways. 

I was happy to see him join us 
in Lansing when a busload of our 
tribal members rode down to help 
show support for the “Idle No 
More” World Day of Action. The 
vision of Idle No More revolves 
around our traditional ways of 
knowledge rooted in our sover- 


eignty to protect our water, air, 
land and all creation for future 
generations. There was a nice 
turn out. I was very proud of our 
two youth drums from Hessel 
and Manistique. They were the 
drums! They did awesome! 
Thanks to Jerry LaTour and John 
Miller for making sure they were 
there! 

Also, I thoroughly enjoyed our 
road trip on the bus ! It was great 
to be able to visit with my good 
friends whom I hadn’t had the 
chance to see in too many years ! 

Cultural sharing 

I attended my grandson’s pre- 
school family night at our local 
Community Action Agency. I 
was pleasantly surprised to see 
Dr. Chris Gordon there with 
the young boys from our JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe School. 
They did a variety of songs 
which included the crow hop and 
the sneak up. Guess who were 
the volunteer dancers? It was 
yours truly and my two grand- 
daughters, Helen and Joy, who 
both attend JKL. I had a lot of 
fun and many parents, teach- 
ers and students joined in. My 
grandson loved the sneak up ! 

I’m reporting this because I 
thought it was pretty awesome 
how more of the people in our 
Sault Ste. Marie community are 
learning about who we are. My 
granddaughters were very com- 
fortable with dancing. They told 
me how they learned all their 
dances at school. Gave me hope 
for our future! Chi-Miigwech to 
Bahweting Drum for sharing! 

Lansing meeting 

I look forward to seeing many 
of you at the Leb. 20 membership 
meeting in Lansing. It’s been a 
while since we had one. There is 
much to report about and I look 
answering any of your questions. 

Washington, D.C., Visit 

During the month of January, 

I was busy in Washington, 

D.C. I met with the legislative 


director, newly elected Rep. 
Markwayne Mullin (R-OK) . 
Congressman Mullin is a citi- 
zen of the Cherokee nation and 
has been appointed to serve on 
the House Natural Resources 
Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion of Indian tribal issues. I also 
met with the legislative directors 
of newly elected Congressman 
Kerry Bentivolio (R-MI) and 
Congressman Mark Pocan (D- 
WI). I expressed our concern 
in regards to Violence Against 
Women and funding cuts to 
Indian Health Service and the 
importance of continued funding 
for the Special Diabetes Program 
for Indians. 

The main goal was to educate 
them about their trust respon- 
sibility to our tribal nations. At 
that time, I also met with Senate 
Linance Committee staff from 
Senator Max Baucus’s (D-MT) 
office. Senator Baucus is chair 
of the Senate Committee on 
Linance. Senator Baucus is a 
champion of the SDPI and tribal 
issues. 

I also met with Wendy 
Helgemo who is staff on the 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs for Senator Harry Reid’s 
office. Senator Reid is the Senate 
majority leader and a big sup- 
porter of tribal programs such 
as SDPI. I thanked them for all 
the work and support that they 
have given Indian country and 
especially for the years of SDPI 
continuation of funding. 

I attended Secretary Sebelius’ 
Tribal Advisory Committee meet- 
ing. We were pleased to hear 
that she will continue on as the 
Secretary of Health and Human 
Services for the next four years of 
this administration. This is a time 
when tribal leaders are able to 
advice Secretary Sebelius about 
health and human resource issues 
that are happening in Indian 
Country. 

An issue that I brought to her 


attention was the reoccurring 
issues that have been noted by 
tribes, tribal organizations for the 
past two years in regards to grant 
funding. These include: 

1) Lunds intended for tribes 
and tribal organizations are not 
reaching the tribal communities. 

2) Award of planning grants 
with the promise of continuation 
funding for project implementa- 
tion, through both competitive 
and non competitive funding pro- 
cesses, with no follow through. 

3) Lack of understanding and 
cultural competence of grant 
reviewers. 

4) Data and evaluation require- 
ments DO NOT reflect the unique 
issues that face tribal communi- 
ties when selecting, adapting, 
implementing and evaluating pro- 
grams. 

5) “One size fits all think- 
ing” when creating programs and 
funding opportunities is not an 
effective process for potential 
tribal grantees AND the potential 
funder. 

As our funding sources 
decrease and competition for 
funding increases, it is important 
that we make sure that these types 
of changes take place at the high- 


est level possible. We must do so 
in order to continue to provide 
funding to meet the needs of our 
people. 

We continue to discuss the 
importance of states working 
with tribes when it comes to the 
Affordable Health Care Act and 
in particular Medicaid expansion. 
We are fortunate to have this 
communication link with the top 
appointees of President Obama’s 
administration. 

On the homefront 

Again, at the home front, our 
board of directors did have a very 
productive workshop and all pres- 
ent gave input on how we might 
improve the policies, structure 
and procedures of our casinos so 
that we may improve our bottom 
line. A board member’s job is so 
vast and multifaceted. I believe 
we will continue to move forward 
to recognize the strength of our 
employees and organization and 
come up with solutions that will 
improve our weaknesses. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or email me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net. Chi- 
miigwech! I look forward to hear- 
ing from you! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

DreamMakers Theater 

Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie, MI 

MARCH 

Billy Currington 


3rd | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $62.50, $58.50 | 
On Sale Now 

Rick Springfield 

21st | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $38.50, $35.00 | 
On Sale Now 




APRIL 

B*B* King 

4th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $58.50, $55.00 
On Sale Now 

Terri Clark & Emerson Drive 

21st | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $32.50, $28.50 | 

On Sale Now 
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Lana Causley, 

Unit II Director 
February 15, 2013 

We have had a very busy month; throughout this report period we held many discussions on the 
financial health of the tribe. We have been presented with many concerns, factors and funding needed for 
the upcoming year. Every budget comes with increased costs, struggles and necessary funding that we will 
need for the year. 

One major cost looming for our tribe is the upgrade and security systems for our 
telecommunications and MIS throughout our administration and casinos. They total amount requested for 
the mentioned upgrades and capital expenses for 2013 is $2.3 million. In the past few years we have 
prioritized and always attempted to plan properly; these items need to be completed and I’m confident we 
will figure the budget and move in a direction that is stable and affordable for our tribe. 

It is very difficult but I’m happy to report that we have a board that so far has held the line on our 
spending and continues to stay the course on our debt reduction plan. Back almost nine years ago when I 
was first elected we were in debt well over $700 million. Through proper planning, constraints, restructure, 
reorganization and resolving Greektown we are now $33 million in debt and a little over four years from 
paying that amount in full. This is so important to the elders and members I speak with, I always want to 
give raises, increase services, buy land, open new businesses but all this takes revenue that we simply do 
not have at this time. I’m proud that we are becoming financially healthy. It never is popular to be frugal 
and a bean counter but it is necessary. 

Two major priorities I have personally been working on is the tribal drug action plan and increased 
health services access for our members in Unit II, both have not been funded through tribal dollars at this 
point and it’s time consuming and takes many people at the table to figure out how to get things done with 
either just grant dollars or existing funds in the budget. Both priorities are on track and Director Hollowell 
and I were able to hold unit meetings this month to talk with members and ask for input on our outlying 
areas needs and concerns on health services. 

Our housing division and commissions presented some amazing information on housing tax 
credits and plans we can look into for increased housing throughout our service area. The department has 
been working with professionals in the business of tax credits exclusively for Indian tribes and has 
diligently come forward with plans for our Odenaang site and plans throughout the service area in other 
units. We are always in demand for more elder and family units. With input from surveys, community 
members and need-based information, the division and commission are moving forward to address those 
needs. I’m grateful for the hard work all has put into this and it truly was a breath of fresh air to see the 
department so prideful and excited about the plans for future housing needs. 

As stated above, Director Hollowell and I held a unit meeting on Drummond Island this past 
month and we will be scheduling throughout the unit as well. The board’s schedule has been changing 
weekly with meetings in the Sault at least three days a week, financials, workshops, litigation preparation 
and constitution reviews. Many items are outstanding and creating plans to move on things are slow. It 
seems it’s been difficult to add items of importance to our agenda when all aren’t in attendance or other 
non-pressing issues come up. We have a lot of business to get resolved and the last nine years have 
demonstrated that agendas change quite fast, hiring a CEO, constitutional amendments, additional Heath 
services and our tribal drug action plan are the four priorities for me and I will keep them at the forefront. 

In closing, I will be in attendance for the downstate Lansing meeting on Feb. 20 and our unit’s 
regularly scheduled elder meetings. If you would like to meet or discuss any items with me please contact 
me at your convenience. 

Baamaapii. 

Lana Causley, 

Lcausley @ saulttribe.net, 

(906) 484-954 
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Sequester hits tribes, related programs 



communities across the U.S., 
including Native-owned manu- 
facturers, exporters and other 
businesses that rely on services 
and data from places like the 
Commerce Department. These 
cuts will hit the programs that our 
communities depend on every 
day ranging from education for 
our children, to services for our 
seniors, to workforce training 
programs and much more.” 

Tribal leaders joined forces 
with inter-tribal organizations 
such as Midwest Alliance of 
Sovereign Tribes (MAST) and 
United Tribes of Michigan to 
educate Congress on why tribal 
funding should not be included in 
the sequestration. The National 
Congress of American Indians has 
been an invaluable resource for 
information, research and advo- 
cacy for tribes across the country. 

The tribe also urged the mem- 
bership to call and write letters to 
the representatives in Congress. 

Now that sequestration has 
occurred, despite the tribes’ best 
efforts, it is affecting Indian 
Country. 

Some of the tribes most essen- 
tial services, such as ACFS, 

Head Start and Early Head Start, 
Early Childhood Programs, 
Education, Housing and Health 


Programs, Tribal Court and Law 
Enforcement, will feel the impact 
of the sequestration. 

Especially vulnerable is 
health funding. Although the 
Congressional Research Service 
reported that sequestration may 
only reduce funding appropri- 
ated to the IHS by 2 percent in 
any fiscal year, the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) 
subjected the IHS discretionary 
accounts to the 9 percent across- 
the-board cuts. Because of recent 
reductions to tribal programs, 
the percentage cut will be deeper 
than 9 percent because the year is 
already past the first quarter. 

Sault Tribe has effectively 
used the Native American 
Housing Assistance and Self- 
Determination Act (NAHASDA) 
funding to address the acute hous- 
ing needs of its people. Already 
in 2011, Congress reduced fund- 
ing for NAHASDA’s Indian 
Housing Block Grant program 
by more than 7 percent ($50 mil- 
lion). Reducing NAHASDA fund- 
ing by an additional 7-10 percent 
through sequestration, rescission 
or other across-the-board funding 
cuts will hurt the tribe’s ability to 
address the ongoing shortage of 
safe, affordable housing. 

See “Sequester” page 11 


The federal government 
enacted sequestration of the fed- 
eral budget, making across the 
board cuts of 9 percent to most 
programs, including many that 
affect the tribe. But the tribe has 
been preparing for the possible 
sequestration for months and has 
worked out a plan to ensure ser- 
vices continue with no layoffs. 

“We’ve been getting ready 
for the worst and hoping for the 
best,” said tribal Chairperson 
Aaron Payment. With programs 
already under- funded or cut, the 
tribe cannot afford to lose a single 
penny of federal funding. The 
tribe has also suffered from the 
same economic hardships as the 
rest of the nation as far as gener- 
ating revenue for services. 

The sequestration made cuts to 
federally funded programs. Many 
programs in the tribe are fully or 
partially funded by the federal 
government, along with grants 
and tribal support. All tribal 
programs were asked to look for 


budget cuts that would minimize 
impact on tribal members and 
membership services. This means 
program directors were to avoid 
cuts to direct services and person- 
nel in order to ensure membership 
services continue. Some examples 
of savings would be waiting to 
fill vacant positions, avoiding 
cuts to revenue generating activi- 
ties and prioritizing travel costs. 

The tribe has taken a number 
of actions concerning the seques- 
tration. 

In govemment-to-government 
personal visits, board members 
met with our representatives in 
Washington to tell them face- 
to-face why tribal programming 
should not be cut and what would 
happen if it were. Directors pre- 
sented “white papers” prepared 
by tribal staff outlining the fed- 
eral government’s obligations and 
how tribal members would be 
hurt by budget cuts. 

The federal government’s 
obligations to the tribe funded in 


the federal budget are the result 
of treaties negotiated and agree- 
ments made between Indian 
tribes and the U.S. in exchange 
for land and resources, known 
as the federal government’s trust 
responsibility. The authority to 
fund programs that fulfill the 
trust responsibility is founded in 
the Constitution, specifically the 
Indian Commerce Clause, the 
Treaty Clause and the Property 
Clause. 

The abrupt and arbitrary nature 
of the across-the-board cuts from 
sequestration will have damaging 
effects on the progress made in 
addressing the serious problems 
facing our tribe, especially for 
the full implementation of the 
recently passed Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act and Tribal 
Law and Order Act. 

As U.S. Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce Rebecca Blank said in 
remarks to the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) on 
March 5 , “These cuts will hurt 
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Photo by Jennifer McLeod 

above (L-R), member at large 
and Portland Area Representative 
Andrew Joseph Jr. (Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation), 
NIHB secretary and Alaska area 
Representative H. Sally Smith 
(Yup’ik Eskimo and Bristol Bay 
Area Health Corporation chair), 
treasurer and Navajo Area 
Representative Rex Lee Jim 
(Navajo Nation) and chairperson 
and Bemidji Area Representative 
Cathy Abramson (Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
Unit I director and secretary). 


Photo by Linda Grossett 

WINTER ACTIVITIES 
— Students from the JKL 
Bahweting Public School 
Academy in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., visited the Mary Murray 
Camp on Sugar Island on Feb. 
22. The fifth graders enjoyed 
some fun involving storytelling, 
snowshoeing and, as evidenced 
by the photograph, lots and lots 
of smiles. 


National Indian Health Board 
elected officers March 5, re-elect- 
ing Cathy Abramson as chair- 
person. The newly elected NIHB 
Executive Board is pictured 


This ribbon is a lifeline. It carries the 
message that there are those who care 
and will help. If you are in need and 
don’t know how to ask for help, take this 
card to a counselor, teacher, clergy, doc- 
tor, parent or friend and say, “I need, ter 
use my yellow ribbon.” 

The Yellow Ribbon Program is in loving memory of Michael Emme. 
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Canning, preserving 
workshops and classes 

MARCH 

Cook once, eat twice chicken, 
March 20, 5-7:30 p.m., elder’s 
center, Sault. 

Venison, March 23, 10 a.m.-3 
p.m., Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, St. Ignace. 

Jams and jellies, March 26, 

10 a.m.-2 p.m., USDA training 
kitchen, Sault. 

Cook once, eat twice beef/ 
venison, March 27, 5-7:30 p.m., 
elder’s center, Sault. 

APRIL 

Cook once, eat twice chicken, 
April 3, 5-7:30 p.m., elder’s cen- 
ter, Sault. 

Master food preservation, April 
4-5, 9 a. m. -4 p.m., Hudson Twp. 
Hall, Rexton. 

Venison workshop, April 9, 

10 a. m. -2 p.m., Grand Island 
Community Center, Munising. 

Cook once, eat twice vegeta- 
bles/beans, April 10, 5-7:30 p.m., 
elder’s center, Sault. 

Master food preservation, April 
30, 9 a.m.-4 p.m., USDA training 
kitchen, Sault. 

MAY 

Master food preservation, May 
1-2, 9 a.m.-4 p.m., USDA train- 
ing kitchen, Sault. 

For more information or to 
register for workshops, please 
contact Connie Watson at (906) 
632-5211 or cwatson@saulttribe. 
net. 

Workshops are free and made 
possible with funding from the 
Traditional Foods Grant Project. 
Visit www.healthysaulttribe.com. 

Special presentations 
on drug abuse 

Did you know that Vicodin, 
Oxycontin and Percodan are nar- 
cotics? So is Heroin. 

Please join us in one of two 
free special presentations about 
drug abuse. Treatment and refer- 
ral information will be available 
and refreshments will be served. 

The presentations are sched- 
uled for April 9, 2013, at the 
Boys and Girls Club in Bay Mills 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. and April 
10, 2013, at Lake Superior State 
University in the Cisler Center 
from 5:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

The featured presenter is Mark 
Rudolph of Families Against 
Narcotics. 

These events are brought 
to you by Families Against 
Narcotics, Lake Superior State 
University, Boys and Girls Club 
of Bay Mills and the Chippewa 
County Health Department. 

For more information please 
call Karen at (906) 253-3103. 

www.freerice.org 

Have fun building your 
vocabulary while helping the 
hungry all over the world. It’s 
fun and it’s free! 
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Weatherization Program 




The Sault Tribe Mousing Authority is currently 
accepting applications for its Weatherization Program 
The program opens April 1st, 2013 and runs until 
funds are exhausted 


The purpose of the Weatherization Program is 
to provide energy conservation improvements 
targeting features of owner occupied homes that 
require repair /replacement to make the home 
more energy efficient. 

Description of cervices to include: 

■ Air-scaling measures such as caking, 
weather stripping, and foundation 


Rcpair/Replacement of window*, exterior 
doors, and roof 

Insulation of pipes, skirting, roof 
area/attic 


Must Own H»mc 4 

Land *Ne (Wed Lets 

Must be a Sault Tribe 

Household 

Must res de ie the 

tveen county service 

oreo 

Must meet income 
gudellnes 
Progrom con be 
utilised every S y e ars 


PlMM MntSit ttM 
Sault Tribe htousing Authority 
Home Ownership hragrom 
M Th.bert 9 *04-495- 
9555 er 1-100-7*4-407? 


Sault Tribe committee and board openings 


The Child Welfare Committee 

currently has two vacant seats, the 
Higher Education Committee has 
five vacant seats, the Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee needs 
to fill three vacant seats, the Sault 
Tribe Health Board has three seats 
open and the Cultural Committee 
needs 10 men and women to fill 
vacancies. 

Interested tribal members 
should submit one letter of intent 
and three letters of recommenda- 
tion to Tara Benoit, 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. Please direct questions to 
(906) 635-6050 or email tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Candidates selected for the 
Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Committee will help review 
scholarship essays for the annual 
scholarship competition and 

Traditional healers clinic 

Keith Smith, March 6, morn- 
ing, Sault clinic, call (906) 
632-5268, Tony Abramson Jr.; 
632-0220, Peggy Hemenway; or 
632-0236, Laura Collins. 

March 6, afternoon, Hessel 
clinic, call (906) 484-2727. 

March 7, Newberry clinic, call 
(906) 293-8181. 

March 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, morn- 
ings, Sault clinic, call 632-5268, 
Tony Abramson, Jr.; 632-0220, 
Peggy Hemenway; or 632-0236, 
Laura Collins. 

Traditional teachings, Keith 


review and recommend policies 
regarding the Higher Education 
Program. Preference will be given 
to individuals who have either 
completed a higher education 
program or have a child currently 
enrolled in a higher education 
program. 

The Great Lakes Conser- 
vation Committee vacancies are 
for large boat captain’s license 
holders. 

Openings on the Sault Tribe 
Health Board are open to mem- 
bers who live in the seven-county 
service area. 

The Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee openings are for five 
men and five women to review 
and make recommendations on 
all cultural activities of the Sault 
Tribe along with five members of 
the board of directors. 

hours scheduled 

Smith, March 13, Newberry 
Tribal Health Center, 2-4 p.m. 

March 17, Munising Tribal 
Health Center, 1-4 p.m. 

March 20, Manistique Tribal 
Health Center, 1-3 p.m. 

Harland Downwind, March 20, 
23-26, Sault Ste. Marie, call 632- 
5268, Tony Abramson, Jr.; 632- 
0220, Peggy Hemenway; or 
632-0236, Laura Collins. 

March 27, St. Ignace 643- 
8689 877-256-0135 

Traditional teachings, March 
26, Sault clinic, 3:30-5:30 p.m. 


Check out MedlinePlus.gov for health info 


The National Institutes of 
Health’s award-winning website 
MedlinePlus.gov is for patients 
and their families and friends. 
The site provides reliable 
information about conditions, 
diseases and healthy living. 
MedlinePlus.gov is available in 
Spanish, too! 

We invite you to browse 
MedlinePlus.gov, where you’ll 


find a wealth of resources, 
including the latest health news, 
anatomy and surgery videos, 
interactive tutorials and more 
than 900 health topic pages. 

After your visit, stay con- 
nected by subscribing to e-mail 
updates following @medlin- 
eplus on Twitter and visiting our 
mobile site, rn.medlineplus.gov, 
for health information on-the-go. 


CORRECTION: Anyone attempting to log on to www.aaron-carapella. 
squarespace.com regarding the U.S. maps of Indian Country should 
omit the “www.” prefix. Visitors can access the site without the prefix 
but not when using the prefix. We apologize for any inconvience. 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: The regular rate is 
$18 per year, $11 for senior citizens 
and $30 to Canada. Please call for 


Changes coming to GED testing program 


All tribal and community 
members interested in earning a 
GED should be aware that chang- 
es are coming to the GED testing 
program. On Jan. 1, 2014, the 
GED test series now in use will 
be replaced by a new computer- 
based test series that will more 
closely align with current aca- 
demic standards. Accordingly, all 
students pursuing a GED creden- 
tial who do not finish the require- 
ments in 2013 will sacrifice 
passing test scores and will be 
required to start over in the new 
test series. In preparation for the 
2014 GED changes, Consolidated 
Community School Services 
(CCSS) established a computer- 
based testing (CBT) center at the 
Sault Ste. Marie Michigan Works! 
Agency. 


In partnership with Pearson 
Vue, a leading CBT provider, 
CCSS now offers the current 
GED test series and many other 
certification and licensing exams 
in the online format. New GED 
students may opt to take official 
tests via computer, which will 
allow for immediate test results. 

In addition, rather than travel- 
ing long distances to take career- 
related exams, many people now 
have the option to save time and 
money by testing locally. 

For additional information 
about the coming GED changes 
or available computer-based test- 
ing, please call Tanya Pages, 
Sault Ste. Marie Adult Education 
Coordinator, at (906) 632-6098. 
You may also email at tpages@ 
eup.kl2.mi.us. 


r 


n 


Tribal Law Enforcement community open forums 


SAVE THE DATE: Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement sched- 
uled community open forums 
on the following dates at the 
listed sites, all sessions begin 
at 6 p.m.: 

March 20, St. Ignace casino 
events center. 

March 28, Hessel Tribal 
Community Center. 

April 10, Manistique Tribal 


April, 2013, Munising 
(More information to come) 
Attend to learn more about 
who we are and what we do, 
and give us your input into 
how we can work together 
to improve our communities. 
Refreshments will be provided. 

If you have any questions, 
please contact our office at 
(906) 635-6065. We hope to 


see you at one of them! 

Paquin traditional crafts workshops announced 


Small fully quilled porcupine quill box - Mondays, July 8, 15, and 
22, three full days 9 a. m. to 4 p.m. All materials provided, bring your 
own lunch. Learn the basics of quill work on a fully quilled, small box 
rimmed with sweetgrass. $100. 

Small quilled four-sided birch bark tulip basket sewn with sweet 
grass - Monday, July 29, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. All materials provided; bring 
your own lunch. $45. 

Medium woven basket - Monday, Aug. 5, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. All 
materials provided; bring your own lunch. Weave birch bark & other 
splints; rim with sweetgrass. $45. 

Quilled birch bark fan - Monday, August 12, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. All 
materials provided, bring your own lunch. Imitation eagle feathers, 
quilled, trimmed with sweetgrass. $45. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone Email 


Quill box, $100. 

Tulip, $45. 

Woven basket, $45. 

Fan, $45. 

Total enclosed $ 


Send to Ron Paquin, 2433 Polish Line Road, Cheboygan MI 49721, 
available by phone at (231) 268-3344 or email at mmpaquin@ charter, 
net. 

Date received: 


other foreign countries. Subscribe 
by sending your name and mailing 
address to the address below with 
your check or money order made 
out to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. Or, call (906) 
632-6398 to pay by credit card. 

Advertising: Contact D. Renee 
St. Andre, 970-375-9352, ext.101. 

Submission and Subscriptions: 
Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Telephone: (906) 632-6398 

Fax: (906) 632-6556 

E-mail : saulttribenews @ saulttribe . 

net. 


Mark Your Calendars: 
Announcing upcoming 
Constitutional Review 
Meetings 

Tentative Schedule for meetings 
to be held in Sault Ste. Marie: 

April 4 -12 to 8 p.m. 

April 5-10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

April 6 -10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

April 11-12 to 8 p.m. 

April 12-10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
April 13-10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
April 18 -12 to 8 p.m. 

April 19 - 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
April 20-10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Michigan sues schools over Indian 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Department of 
Civil Rights filed a complaint on 
Feb. 8 with the U.S. Department 
of Education Office of Civil 
Rights against 35 public K-12 
schools and their 12 respective 
school districts for using sports 
mascots with American Indian 
names, nicknames, chants or 
imagery. The state filed the com- 
plaint on behalf of all present and 
future students descended from 
American Indians after learning 
of extensive studies that show 
such mascots are indeed harmful 
and contradict the primary mis- 
sion of public education. 

The federal office is asked 
to withhold funding to schools 
that continue to employ mascots 
derived from Indian Country 
as well as withholding funds to 
school districts that allow the 
practice to continue. 

Schools and their respective 
districts named in the com- 
plaint include three in the Upper 
Peninsula serving Gladstone, 
Marquette and Newberry. The 
nearest school and district named 
in the lower part of the state is in 
Cheboygan, the remainder serve 
areas further south throughout 
Michigan. 

According to documentation 
supporting the complaint, the 
Michigan Department of Civil 
Rights has grappled with the 
issue for years taking individual 
complaints, studying the issues 
and working with students, com- 
munities and schools for success- 
ful resolutions to facilitate change 
when possible. Some schools 

MDCR: 

By Dan Levy 
Michigan Department of 
Civil Rights 

When the Michigan 
Department of Civil Rights asked 
the U.S. Department of Education 
to end the use of American Indian 
mascots, we expected that many 
people’s first reaction would be to 
defend the traditions they repre- 
sent. Pride runs deep in our state 
and nowhere is that pride more 
evident than in our local public 
schools. 

But people who’ve gotten past 
their initial reaction and read 
our supporting argument know 
that we are not saying that every 
school with an American Indian 
mascot should be ashamed of 
it. In fact, we acknowledge that 
the opposite is true. Mascots 
were often chosen with the intent 
of paying tribute to American 
Indians, providing a unifying 


cooperated in resolving issues 
while others opted to retain con- 
troversial mascots as “symbols of 
honor” and expressions of their 
identity. 

Citing the issue in the past 
as difficult to resolve, the 
Department of Civil Rights indi- 
cated the situation has changed as 
indicated in a document support- 
ing the complaint, “Neither the 
good intentions of mascot propo- 
nents nor the general acceptance 
of their usage should matter if 
actual harm results — and recent 
studies objectively establish harm 
does result.” 

The use of the controver- 
sial mascots promotes skewed, 
romanticized and inaccurate 
perceptions of American Indian 
civilizations past and present. 

Out of the 35 schools named in 
the complaint, as one example, 
nearly half of the schools couple 
Michigan locales with the term 
“redskins” or “warriors” and over 
half of the mascot images are 
of males wearing war bonnets, 
a symbol of honors some plains 
nations bestowed upon individu- 
als not only for feats of bravery in 
combat, but also for any signifi- 
cant accomplishments in advanc- 
ing the well-being of their nations 
outside of combat. American 
Indian nations around the Great 
Lakes region used other devices 
to reflect honors bestowed upon 
individuals, they did not employ 
the showy, feathered bonnets of 
the Great Plains. It would seem 
conscientious educational institu- 
tions would view the use of such 
mascots as sloppy academics. 


symbol, under which all could 
gather in shared spirit. 

But good intentions only go 
so far. New studies establish that 
harm is caused to students even 
when the mascots are limited 
only to positive images. These 
harms include decreased academ- 
ic performance and lower feel- 
ings of self-esteem, self-worth 
and achievement. When we 
know an action (or in this case, 
a symbol) causes harm to the 
very students we are called upon 
to protect and nurture, change is 
needed. 

We believe schools that rec- 
ognize this new body of research 
and act in the interests of stu- 
dents can always be proud of 
their mascots — past, present 
and future. We also believe that 
if a school insists on keeping its 
mascot after discovering doing so 
harms students, it is that school 


Further, American Indians 
are not the only people in the 
United States or the world who 
have proven themselves adept at 
combat, so it remains a mystery 
that, along with a few exceptions, 
American Indians are singled 
out to be “symbols of honor.” If 
people genuinely want to honor 
American Indians, they should 
honor treaties. 

An interesting development 
regarding the complaint is the 
attention the move is receiving 
from mainstream media that is 
rarely seen with issues involving 
Indian Country. The story is mak- 
ing headlines in newspapers from 
the East Coast to the West Coast 
and is on the airwaves of radio 
and television across the country. 

The Entertainment and Sports 
Programming Network (ESPN), 
noting that as arguments raged 
on both sides of the issue, it was 
clear that most of the folks heard 
from were not of American Indian 
ancestry. With that in mind, 

ESPN reported on a recent sym- 
posium at the National Museum 
of the American Indian on the 
subject of Native American imag- 
ery in sports. The report included 
several quotes from American 
Indians on the topics that the 
practice of using Indian mas- 
cots and team names somehow 
“honor” American Indians and 
that it creates a false impression 
that American Indian cultures are 
something that “has been relegat- 
ed to the mists of history.” 

On the subject of “honor- 
ing” American Indians through 
mascots, ESPN quoted John 


and not this department who tar- 
nishes the mascot. 

Many have questioned why 
we took our complaint to the 
federal government. We view this 
as the next step in a conversa- 
tion that started decades ago. In 
1988, the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission issued a report 
calling for an end to American 
Indian mascots; then passed a 
similar resolution in 2002. The 
State Board of Education did 
likewise in 2003, 2006 and 2010. 

Asking for the creation of 
a national standard allows the 
decision to be made by experts, 
removed from the community 
strife these discussions cause. We 
seek a remedy that acknowledges 
the information requiring change 
is new, and thus does not order 
schools to change everything 
overnight. We would like to see 
name changes as soon as pos- 


Orendorff, a American Indian 
colonel in the U.S. Army, “I 
often feel that the underlying 
point of these ‘honors’ is that my 
Indian heritage is owned by oth- 
ers. The message I’m constantly 
getting is, ‘We own you. We 
will define how we honor you. 
Don’t tell us whether you like 
it or not, because we own you. 
When we hunt down Osama Bin 
Laden, we can refer to him as 
Geronimo — which happens to 
be my son’s name — because we 
own you. You don’t control how 
you’re perceived. We control that, 
because we own you.’” 

On the matter of cultural 
relevance, a professor from 
Dartmouth said, “It’s part of 
viewing Indians as a dead cul- 
ture, as a plaything that’s essen- 
tially become part of the public 
domain. Because if something 
is dead, you can use it how you 
want.” 

In the meantime, even though 
the Michigan Department of 
Education formally adopted a 
resolution in 2003 that strongly 
recommends schools eliminate 
the use of American Indian mas- 
cots, nicknames, logos, fight 
songs and gestures and reaffirmed 
its stance in 2010, some school 
districts have complied while oth- 
ers have not. 

Soon after the state’s 
Department of Civil Rights 
filed the complaint with the 
U.S. Department of Education, 
Republican House Representative 
Lisa Posthumus, chair of the 
Michigan House Education 
Committee, called on the civil 


sible, but gym floors and various 
uniforms changed only when oth- 
erwise replaced. 

What about the Fighting Irish, 
others ask? First, the schools 
Irish founders chose the name 
and non-Irish fans don’t wear 
Irish face-paint and costumes to 
“play” Irish. 

Additionally, whereas images 
of Irish people are not presented 
everywhere, from sports to tele- 
vision and movies, as a singular 
savage/warrior stereotype, limit- 
ed depiction of American Indians 
as anything other than mascots 
gives inordinate power to those 
images. But most important, 
America never paid bounties for 
the scalps of dead Irishmen (yes 
we scalped the Indians, it’s where 
the term “Redskins” comes 
from); we did not round the Irish 
up for forced death marches; we 
did not make the Irish sign trea- 


mascots 

rights office to rescind the com- 
plaint, indicating in her opinion 
that it is inappropriate for the 
state office to go directly to the 
federal government. 

If a state ban on American 
Indian mascots comes to pass, 
Michigan would be the third state 
in the nation to take measures 
to phase out the practice, behind 
Wisconsin and Oregon. 

The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association issued a 
prohibition after a 2005 evalua- 
tion that 19 colleges using Indian 
mascots and imagery shall not 
display them in post-season play 
nor host tournaments. 

In other sports news, the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) issued a state- 
ment on Jan. 11 in support of 
Washington, D.C., Mayor Vincent 
Gray’s decision that a serious 
exploration of changing the name 
of the National Football League’s 
Washington Redskins is necessary 
before the team may return to the 
city. Currently, the team plays out 
of Landover, Md., with offices in 
Ashburn, Va. 

The NCAI noted in the state- 
ment, “Mayor Gray joins a cho- 
rus of common sense voices in 
the Washington, D.C., area and 
beyond, who view the archaic and 
outdated mascot and name of the 
team as a blemish on the other- 
wise outstanding reputation of the 
people of the D.C. region, and the 
players and fans of the team.” 

See related item below by 
Daniel M. Levy, director of 
law and policy at the Michigan 
Department of Civil Rights. 


ties we’ve failed to honor; and 
schools using an Irish mascot are 
not built on land forcibly taken 
from the Irish people who once 
called it home. 

As we wrote to the Department 
of Education, “this complaint is 
not based upon whether the use of 
American Indian imagery, or even 
of the team name ‘Redskins,’ is 
offensive. It is instead based on 
evidence that the use of American 
Indian imagery promotes stereo- 
types that, whether offensive or 
positive, disadvantage a group 
of minority students by denying 
them the advantages and privi- 
leges received by others. This is 
an issue on which guidance from 
a single, authoritative, national 
entity is required.” 

This item originally appeared 
in Bridge Magazine on Feb. 25 
at bridgemi.com and is reprinted 
with permission. 


"Keep the pride, change the logo" 


Get e-literate 

Keeping up with computer 
technology and the Internet can 
be difficult, but as teachers and 
parents it is important to under- 
stand the digital world in order to 
help students with school work 
and to teach kids to safely navi- 
gate the internet and to be good 
online citizens. 

Visit www.digitalliteracy.gov 
is a great site to learn the basics. 
Among all of the other features 
on the site, there is a “Find 
Educator Tools” section that 
will help you locate educational 
resources. 



10 Minute 

011 Change 
Center 
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CAR WASH 


Tribal Member Owned £ Operated! 


3165 1-75 Bus. Spur Sault Ste. Marie Ml 


Monday thru Friday open 8:30 - 6 
Saturday ooen 9-4 Closed Sunday 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 



Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 
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President signs Violence Against Women Act 


By Brenda Austin 

On March 7 President Obama 
signed into law the Violence 
Against Women Reauthorization 
Act of 2013. This Act strengthens 
the Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) with further protections 
for Native women and victims 
that were previously left vulner- 
able by gaps in the law. 

According to a White House 
press release, during the signing 
ceremony the President empha- 
sized, “Tribal governments have 
an inherent right to protect their 
people, and all women deserve 
the right to live free from fear. 

And that is what today is all 
about.” 

Sault Tribe board member 
and Unit I Representative Cathy 
Abramson was at the signing 
and said, “What an awesome and 
emotional experience to witness 
this signing. I couldn’t help but 
think of all the hard work and 
advocacy that our very own Lori 
Jump and her staff did to make 
this a reality. Chi megwetch Lori! 
You helped make a big difference 
in so many women’s lives.” 

If you haven’t heard of the 
Violence Against Women Act 
that’s not surprising, because the 
law has been reauthorized twice 
with little fanfare - until last year. 
And in a 78-22 vote on Feb. 12, 
the Senate passed the latest ver- 

Jump takes 

By Brenda Austin 

After dedicating 27 years 
of her life to the Sault Tribe, 
Advocacy Resource Center 
Program Manager Lori Jump has 
made the decision to accept the 
position as the executive director 
of Uniting Three Fires Against 
Violence (UTFAV) - a job she 
helped to create when she wrote 
the original grant for the program 
a number of years ago. 

Jump, who has spent about 
half her life as a tribal employee, 
said she is excited about her new 
position because she believes 
there is great potential for the 
coalition, but at the same time 
she is sad to be leaving behind 
everything she has known. 
Although she is leaving the 
tribe she won’t be going far 
and will still be located in Sault 
Ste. Marie, with her new office 
a block from the Sault Tribe 
administration building. 

UTFAV is a statewide domes- 
tic violence and sexual assault 
coalition serving the 12 feder- 
ally recognized Michigan tribes. 
The nonprofit membership 
based coalition plans to help 


sion of the bill, which was voted 
on in the House Feb. 28, passing 
by a vote of 286 to 138, much 
to the grateful relief of those 
throughout Indian Country. 

VAWA helps strengthen ser- 
vices and programs offered to 
victims of domestic violence - but 
tribe’s wanted and have been 
asking for criminal jurisdiction 
over all persons on reservations, 
including non-Native men to be 
added as a protection. Jurisdiction 
over domestic violence committed 
on a reservation falls to federal 
and state law officers who often 
lack the incentive or means to 
take legal action, according to 
Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource 
Center Manager, Lori Jump. 
Which in effect has made non- 
Native men immune from pros- 
ecution for acts of domestic vio- 
lence that happen on reservation 
lands. 

House Republicans had stalled 
the bill because the Senate asked 
that protections be extended to 
LGBT (lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender), Native American 
victims of domestic violence on 
reservations and allow temporary 
visas for undocumented immi- 
grants. The just-passed Senate 
version extended protections to all 
the above except undocumented 
immigrant women. 

Many House Republicans 


tribes reduce violence for the 
approximately 125,000 Native 
Americans living in Michigan. 

Tribes and their victim advo- 
cate programs are encouraged to 
access the coalition’s website and 
Facebook pages for resources, 
including grant assistance, pro- 
gram development information 
about tribal judiciary systems/ 
laws, victims services, shelters, 
cultural enrichment, public 
awareness and referrals, training 
materials, a resource library and 
information sharing. 

The mission of UTFAV is 
to “unite and empower Native 
American Communities in 
Michigan to end domestic vio- 
lence and sexual assault. We 
collaboratively promote positive 
change for individuals experi- 
encing violence or abuse. We 
provide resources for safety and 
advocacy to ensure the physical, 
mental, spiritual and emotional 
well-being of Native Americans 
victimized by violence.” 

UTFAV helps to empower 
tribes and their programs so they 
can help meet the needs of vic- 
tims within their communities. 


had taken the stance that if tribal 
courts were given the authority to 
prosecute non-Native American 
men who are domestic abusers 
on tribal lands that tribal courts 
wouldn’t uphold the constitu- 
tional rights of those non-Native 
Americans. And that became the 
biggest obstacle to the bill not 
being reauthorized for the first 
time since 1994. 

Millions more women will now 
be protected under the renewed 
law that authorizes $659 mil- 
lion over the next five years for 
programs. Jump said, “The tribal 
provisions in the reauthorized 
law will provide equal access to 
justice for victims of domestic 
and sexual violence regardless of 
who you are or where you live. It 
will close a jurisdictional gap that 
allows perpetrators of violence 
against Native women on reserva- 
tion lands to go free. I’m grate- 
ful that members of the House 
worked together, regardless of 
politics or party lines, to ensure 
that the tribal provisions remained 
intact. These are critical provi- 
sions that provide real access to 
justice to Native women living on 
reservations, who deserve no less 
access to justice than any other 
woman living in this country.” 

Before the Feb. 28 vote, it 
was anyone’s guess if House 
Speaker John Boehner (R-Ohio) 



Lori Jump 

Ten years after the Sault Tribe 
had gained federal recognition, 
Jump was hired at the age of 18 
in 1982 as a bus driver for the 
tribal pre-school. A year later 
she moved out of the Sault area, 
returning home to full-time 
employment with the tribe in 
1986. She has worked as a greet- 
er and bartender at the casino, as 
a dispatcher for law enforcement 
and began her work with victims 
of domestic violence and sexual 
assault in 1990 when she became 
a victim advocate. In 1993 she 
became a probation officer and 


and House Majority Leader Eric 
Cantor (R-Va.) would take up and 
amend the VAWA reauthorization 
that had already passed the Senate 
or introduce a new bill. 

The White House released a 
statement Feb. 28 from President 
Obama on the passage of the 
House Act: “I was pleased to see 
the House of Representatives 
come together and vote to 
reauthorize and strengthen the 
Violence Against Women Act. 
Over more than two decades, 
this law has saved countless lives 
and transformed the way we treat 
victims of abuse. Today’s vote 
will go even further by continu- 
ing to reduce domestic violence, 
improving how we treat victims 
of rape, and extending protec- 
tions to Native American women 
and members of the LGBT 
community. The bill also reau- 
thorizes the Trafficking Victims 
Protection Act, providing critical 
support for both international and 
domestic victims of trafficking 
and helping ensure traffickers 
are brought to justice. I want to 
thank leaders from both parties 
and especially Leader Pelosi, 
Congresswoman Gwen Moore 
and Senator Leahy for everything 
they have done to make this hap- 
pen. Renewing this bill is an 
important step towards making 
sure no one in America is forced 


victim services grant manager for 
tribal court and in 2000 accepted 
her current position as Advocacy 
Resource Center Program 
Manager. 

She said her proudest accom- 
plishment was the purchase and 
renovation of the current build- 
ing the program and shelter are 
housed in. “This has been the 
crowning accomplishment,” she 
said. “Everything I know I have 
learned from the tribe. How to 
do a budget, reports, grant writ- 
ing, financial management - 1 
have learned all that since I have 
been here. I know what a great 
opportunity I’ve had here, it’s 
going to be hard for me to leave 
the tribe.” 

Jump said that everybody in 
her immediate family has worked 
for the tribe at some point in 
their lives. “We have always been 
very involved as far as being on 
committees and helping out at 
employee and cultural events. Its 
been more then just a work envi- 
ronment, it really has been a big 
family here,” she said. 

Her mother and father - Cecil 
and Edna Pavlat - had 10 chil- 


to live in fear and I look forward 
to signing it into law as soon as it 
hits my desk.” 

Attorney General Eric Holder 
issued the following statement 
Feb. 28 after the House passage 
of the Act: “I am pleased that 
Congress has voted to reauthorize 
the Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA), a landmark law that has 
transformed the way we respond 
to domestic and sexual violence. 

“Congress has also taken an 
historic step to finally close the 
loophole that left many Native 
American women without ade- 
quate protection. With this bill, 
tribes and the federal govern- 
ment can better work together 
to address domestic violence 
against Native American women, 
who experience the highest rates 
of assault in the United States. 
The bill also provides funding 
to improve the criminal justice 
response to sexual assault, ensur- 
ing that victims can access the 
services they need to heal. And 
it will help to build on evidence- 
based practices for reducing 
domestic violence homicides 
and prevent violence against 
our nation’s children, teens, and 
young adults. 

“The Department of Justice 
looks forward to implementing 
this historic legislation after it is 
signed into law.” 


dren. As elders, her parents were 
very involved with the tribe’s 
elder program and her father, 
she said, was the first person 
to become an honorary tribal 
member. “They recognized him 
for his work with the elder com- 
mittee and he was very surprised 
and really honored. He had a 
card that said he was an honorary 
Sault Tribe member and it wasn’t 
worth anything but the paper it 
was printed on, but it made him 
really happy,” she said. 

For more information, visit 
unitingthreefiresagainstviolence. 
org. 

Studies have shown that 
Native Americans consistently 
suffer from a much higher rate of 
victimization than any other race 
in America. 

According to a study by 
Amnesty International, more than 
1 in 3 Native American women 
will be raped in her lifetime. And 
according to Bureau of Justice 
Statistics between 2001 and 
2005, Native Americans expe- 
rienced violence at rates more 
than twice that of any other race. 
(Taken from UTFAV website). 


reins at Uniting Three Fires Against Violence 


top Native firm in South Carolina three years straight 


ISHPI named 

By DiversityBusiness 

MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C.- 
For the third consecutive year, 


Ishpi Information Technologies, 
Inc. (DBA ISHPI) was selected 
as a top business recipient by 


DiversityBusiness. ISHPI ranks 
number one in the state of 
South Carolina in the Native 
American owned business and 
the disabled veteran owned 
business categories in 2013. 

ISHPI was also selected 
as a top 100 U.S. Native 
American owned business 
and top 100 disabled veteran 
owned business. The 13th 
annual business survey strives 
to recognize companies that 
have differentiated themselves 
at both national and state lev- 
els. Resulting data determines 
the ton businesses and the most 


successful entrepreneurs across 
the United States, which are cor- 
nerstones of economic growth in 
America. 

”1 am proud of the men and 
women of ISHPI who continue 
to meet and exceed our client’s 
missions and needs. Our sub- 
stantial growth and success is 
evidence of that,” said Noah 
T. Leask, ISHPI’s co-founder, 
chairman, CEO and president. 
“Without their hard work and 
devotion to our clients, we 
would not be able to sustain 
the level of excellence that 
made us a three time ton busi- 


ness and now the top in South 
Carolina. All awards are about 
the employees and we are 
always proud of our team.” 

Launched in 1999, 
DiversityBusiness is the larg- 
est organization of diversity 
owned businesses throughout 
the United States that provide 
goods and services to Fortune 
1000 companies, government 
agencies, colleges and universi- 
ties. DiversityBusiness provides 
research and data collection ser- 
vices for diversity including the 
top 500 diversity owned compa- 
nies in America and others. 
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Sault Tribe continues to pursue right to 
develop casino in downtown Lansing 


In a March 5 ruling, U.S. 
District Judge Robert J. Jonker 
granted the state of Michigan’s 
preliminary injunction, denying 
Sault Tribe’s motion to dismiss 
a lawsuit brought by the state 
of Michigan to stop the tribe’s 
development of a Lansing casi- 
no. 

The injunction puts the 
casino project on hold pending 
outcome of the state’s lawsuit. 

But, the judge did dismiss 
individual tribal officials being 
named in the state’s complaint. 

According to the tribe’s gen- 


eral counsel, John Wernet, the 
tribe’s motion to dismiss was 
based primarily on the tribe’s 
claim of sovereign immu- 
nity. Judge Jonker rejected this 
claim and instead accepted the 
state’s argument that the tribe’s 
immunity had been waived 
by the federal Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act. Now that these 
preliminary issues have been 
resolved, the case will move on 
to a full consideration of the 
merits. 

While the tribe is “disap- 
pointed by the decision, this is 


really just a preliminary skir- 
mish,” said Wernet. “We remain 
confident of our legal theory,” 
he added. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment said the tribe 
expects to prevail. “The Sault 
Tribe remains undeterred and 
steadfastly committed to pursu- 
ing our legal right to develop 
our Lansing casino,” he said. 

“Anyone who understands 
tribal gaming and the trust land 
process also understands that 
this is going to be lengthy pro- 
cess with multiple legal steps 


along the way,” said Payment. 
“Today’s ruling is simply the 
first step in the legal process.” 

The tribe’s legal theory is 
based on specific language in 
the 1997 federal Land Claim 
Settlement Act clearly, which 
Payment said “clearly gives us 
the right.” 

Payment added the the proj- 
ect will “generate substantial 
economic benefits for the peo- 
ple of Greater Lansing and the 
members of our Sault Tribe.” 

Lansing Mayor Virg Bernero 
concurs. “I remain excited 


about the casino project and its 
tremendous potential for jobs 
and economic development for 
Lansing,” he said. 

Bernero added, “I also 
remain confident in our legal 
team and that our proposal to 
build a casino in downtown 
Lansing will ultimately prevail. 
We always knew that there 
would be hurdles to overcome 
on this long legal road, and this 
is just one of them. We are com- 
mitted to continue the fight and 
believe that we will be success- 
ful. Don’t bet against Lansing.” 


Organizations developing Native food alliance 


By Rick Smith 

The First Nations Development 
Institute of Longmont, Colo., 
and the Taos County Economic 
Development Corporation, based 
in Taos, N.M., are working on 
the development of the Native 
American Food Sovereignty 
Alliance, or NAFSA. The alliance 
is intended to become a national 
American Indian organization 
concerned with food, hunger and 
nutrition issues in Indian com- 
munities at the national, tribal and 
local levels and becoming a voice 
in controls and policies surround- 
ing those issues. Further, it will 
serve as a collaboration network 
for various entities involved in 
American Indian food systems. 

According to an announcement, 
organizers see the NAFSA playing 
a crucial role in matters of health, 
nutrition, cultural identity and 
promoting economic development 
among communities of Indian 
Country. 

While the founding organiza- 
tions develop the NAFSA struc- 
ture, it is recruiting formal mem- 
bers. Interested folks are invited 
to attend the Food Sovereignty 


Summit in Green Bay, Wise., on 
April 15-18. The event, sponsored 
by the First Nations Development 
Institute, Oneida Nation of 
Wisconsin, Intertribal Agriculture 
Council and Northeast Wisconsin 
Technical College, features a 
networking opportunities, speak- 
ers, breakout sessions, general 
sessions and tours of the Oneida 
Nation’s cannery and sustenance 
and sustainability program. 

Those interested in attending 
the summit can view the agenda 
and learn other information online 
by visiting www.firstnations.org/ 
summit. 

“The alliance is intended to be 
a broad-based movement, cover- 
ing different intersections of food 
systems work including culture, 
health, community and economic 
development and human ser- 
vices,” said Raymond Foxworth, 
senior program officer for the First 
Nations Development Institute. 
“Thus we would hope folks from 
these different areas would engage 
the work of the alliance and shape 
the overall direction we will take. 
Ultimately, anyone concerned or 
interested in working on strategies 


Beware of online 
"sweetheart scams" 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. State Department 
and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) released 
warnings about increasingly 
common Internet dating and 
romance scams, commonly called 
“sweetheart scams.” The FBI also 
gives advice on measures to take 
against sweetheart scams. 

Typically, scammers target 
people through online dating pro- 
files, social media networks and 
employment sites. Using attrac- 
tive but phony identities, scam- 
mers feign attraction or other 
interest in potential victims and 
work toward forming apparent 
bonds. Once scammers believe 
bonds are established, they indi- 
cate they desire to meet in person 
but begin to report they are hav- 
ing incredibly bad luck and dire 
circumstances over the course of 
a couple of months and start ask- 
ing for money. 

One telling clue comes from 
scammers who claim to be 
native-born U.S. citizens but use 
the poor grammar of non-native 
English speakers. “The victims 
are residing here in the United 


States,” said Nickolas Savage, 
assistant section chief of the FBI 
Cyber Division, through govern- 
ment channels, “but the individu- 
als responsible for the criminal 
activity tend to be somewhere 
abroad.” 

Savage said victims are mostly 
women between the ages of 
50 and 59 who are convinced 
they’ve formed real relationships 
with the fronts put up by scam- 
mers. “The average financial loss 
from these romance schemes is 
between $15,000 and $20,000,” 
he said. Nearly double the 
amount of a decade ago. 

The FBI investigates and col- 
lects data on sweetheart scams 
through its Internet Crime 
Complaint Center, referred to as 
the IC3. Collected information is 
analyzed to build cases and orga- 
nize work with foreign partners to 
bring the scammers to justice. 

Anyone with complaints about 
Internet scams should visit www. 
ic3.gov. 

More about sweetheart scams 
can be found at www.fbi.gov 
or by contacting your local FBI 
office. 


to positively change Native food 
systems, including working to 
change diet, education and policy, 
and work toward increasing those 
systems is encourage to join. 

“The summit is intended to 
be a forum for tribes and Native 
organizations to learn from one 
another. In other words, Native 
communities are engaging in 
dynamic work all geared toward 
controlling local food systems. 
Thus, the summit is intended 
to showcase that work so other 
Native communities can learn 
from current innovative, dynamic 
and successful models.” 

According to the institute, 
the formation of the NAFSA 


came from a expressed need by 
American Indian nations and 
grassroots organizations for the 
development of an organized 
and sustained food movement in 
Indian Country. The NAFSA will 
serve as a vehicle to facilitate 
changes in tribal, regional and 
national policies on issues that 
involve American Indian food pro- 
duction and diet. Further, the alli- 
ance serves as a support network 
for grassroots efforts to revive 
traditions and community-based 
food systems. 

The summit is part of a larger 
body of work by the institute in 
helping American Indian com- 
munities to control assets under 


its Native Agriculture and Food 
Systems Initiative. Numerous 
projects across the United States 
receive funding from the initia- 
tive which receives financial 
support from other organiza- 
tions such as the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, AARP Foundation, 
Walmart Foundation, Christensen 
Fund, CHS Foundation, Kresge 
Foundation and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Anyone interested in mak- 
ing donations to the institute or 
acquiring funding to support 
“crucial food- systems work” in 
American Indian communities 
may visit the institute’s website at 
w w w.firstnations . org . 
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Tips for an eco-friendly home 


Many think an environmen- 
tally friendly house means 
spending thousands of dollars on 
solar panels or planting a garden 
on the roof to keep the house 
cool during the summer time. 

That’s not really the case. 
Many things can be done to help 
the environment without having 
to transform your home or even 
spend too much money. In fact, 
you might end up saving hun- 
dreds of dollars per year in the 
process. 

These tips will help you get 
started: Use Energy Star house- 
hold appliances — refrigerators, 
microwave ovens, air condition- 
ers, heaters, dishwashers — 
these are the appliances that eat 
up more than half of the $2,200 
an average family spends in 
energy costs per year. However, 
you can help the planet and save 
up to 30 percent of the electric- 
ity bill by using energy efficient 
products with the Energy Star 
symbol. 

Replace the five most used 
light bulbs in the home with 
energy-efficient bulbs. This 


could save you $65 per year in 
electricity bills. 

Replace, whenever you can, 
old and energy inefficient appli- 
ances such as air conditioning 
units and heating equipment. 
These devices alone typically 
consume more than half of the 
energy in a house. 

The Energy Star website has 
tips for saving energy and find- 
ing Energy Star products, visit 
www. energy star, go v. 

Use eco-friendly cleaning 
products — an easy way to 
reduce damage to the environ- 
ment is to use cleaning products 
that are biodegradable and have 
low toxicity levels. These prod- 
ucts could also make your home 
safer, as the lower toxicity might 
reduce the chance of accidental 
poisonings. 

To use eco-friendly cleaning 
products: 

• Avoid those products that 
are highly flammable and are 
labeled as dangerous or poison- 
ous. 

• Buy solvent free or bio- 
based products such as those 


made with citrus or pine. 

• Buy products certified by 
third parties such as Green 
Seal or Scientific Certification 
Systems. 

You can also clean your 
house by using simple, non- 
toxic household substances 
such as white vinegar, baking 
soda, lemon juice and borax. 
However, be careful because 
these substances don’t work well 
on all surfaces. 

Recycle, recycle, recycle. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency says that recycling is 
one of the best ways to help the 
environment. But beyond recy- 
cling, it’s important to properly 
dispose of household items like 
cleaning products, oils, batteries, 
pesticides and other products 
containing hazardous compo- 
nents that can harm both humans 
and the environment. 

Your local government’s 
recycling program can give 
you more information on which 
products can be recycled and 
how to dispose of dangerous 
household items. 



WINNER — Tribal member Kara Rivera of Sault Ste. Marie won the mini 
iPad in a drawing done by the Communications Department. Everyone 
who sent in forms to sign up for the digital editions of the newspaper in 
lieu of the hardcopy editions was entered. Congratulations to Kara! 




Photos courtesy of JKL Bahweting PSA 

READING MONTH AT JKL BAHWETING PSA — everyone is excited and involved in reading 
month. The kitchen staff wore Dr. Suess hats to get the students’ attention as soon as they 
entered the cafeteria and what better dish to serve for the first day of reading month but a Dr. 
Seuss favorite? Left, Patti Albon and Lesley Sturgeon hint at what was for lunch. Above, Lisa 
Brunet, Jonelle Killips and Zelda Pancheri serve the magificently made green eggs and ham. 


Keel delivers 2013 State of Indian Nations Address 


By Rick Smith 

National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) 
President Jefferson Keel deliv- 
ered the 11th annual State of the 
Indian Nations Address on Feb. 
14 before an audience of repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. presi- 
dential cabinet, tribal leaders and 
citizens in Washington, D.C. 

In his introduction, he touched 
briefly on his own observations 
about Indian Country and the 
United States, progress made and 
his hopes for continued advances 
in Indian Country. 

Keel indicated progress is 
possible thanks to greater trust 
between American Indian nations 
and the United States govern- 
ment. “In President Obama and 
his administration we have a 
partner committed to strength- 
ening tribal sovereignty, who 
believes in our right to determine 
our own course, who understands 
what we’ve always known to be 
true, that Indian nations are best 
governed by Indian people,” he 
said. 


He noted the partnership 
between the U.S. and Indian 
Country has had a “meaningful, 
measurable impact on Indian 
people’s lives. Today, more tribes 
are managing resources instead 
of managing poverty programs.” 

Also attributed to the partner- 
ship, more highly skilled and 
educated young people returning 
to their communities to serve as 
needed professionals in the fields 
of medicine, law, education, 
engineering and business. 

Further, tribes developing vital 
economies are becoming “key 
players in America’s economic 
recovery.” Moreover, many of 
the nations in Indian Country are 
developing international trade 
agreements and soon tribal busi- 
nesses will reach around the 
globe. 

Pointing to the state of 
Okalahoma, Keel related how 
residents of rural areas there 
drive to Indian Country health 
facilities first, because that’s 
where the best services are to 
be found. In addition, he said, 


“Other governments seek our 
traditional knowledge of natural 
resources. Non-Native people 
come to us for jobs and educa- 
tional opportunities. And compa- 
nies partner with us to set up new 
businesses on reservations.” 

Also boosting Indian Country 
progress, according to Keel, is 
the positive response to a mas- 
sive grassroots movement pushed 
by the NCAI to get out the vote 
in U.S. , state and local elections. 
But, “even as we applaud the 
efforts of the 2012 Native Vote 
movement, we know this is just 
the beginning and we have much 
more work to do to ensure that 
every Native vote is cast and 
counted.” 

Commitment to democracy 
goes beyond the ballot box, Keel 
said referring to the more than 
22,000 active duty American 
Indians serving in the U.S. mili- 
tary at posts near and far. 

Every day, Keel noted, Indian 
Country is strengthening the 
unique nation-to-nation relation- 
ship tribes have with the United 


States, “a relationship of mutual 
respect, mutual obligation and 
mutual trust.” 

While noting progress made, 
the president indicated much 
more work remains to protect 
and strengthen tribal sovereignty 
and develop security in Indian 
Country communities, nations 
and their futures. 

He called on the U.S. 

Congress to reauthorize the 
Violence Against Women Act 
that gives tribal governments the 
authority to prosecute non-Native 
men accused of violence against 
women on tribal lands. 

Keel further called on the 
Congress to pass a “clean” 
Carcieri fix “right now!” In 
addition, he said tribes must be 
authorized to collect and manage 
their own taxes just like ability of 
the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. 

“We will continue working 
with our federal partners to fix 
these policies so that the econo- 
mies of Indian Country grow and 
become a source of strength in 


our family of nations,” said Keel. 

The greatest challenge for 
Indian Country, Keel indicated, 
is securing the future. He said 
25 percent of American Indians 
live in poverty; a statistic he 
said is twice the national aver- 
age. And with the unemployment 
at 16 percent, that rate is also 
double the national average of 
eight percent. “For too long,” 
said Keel, “these statistics have 
been accepted as the way it is 
in Indian Country. The goal, it 
seemed, was just survival. But 
we must do better. And when 
tribes can develop their own pri- 
orities and make the right invest- 
ments, they don’t just survive 
— they thrive.” 

Keel said the task at hand is 
for the United States and Indian 
Country “to move together 
toward a more perfect union” and 
strengthen the trust relationship 
between them, “That trust, ulti- 
mately, is the principle that must 
guide us — all of us — as we go 
forward and do right by all of our 
children and grandchildren.” 
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NMU groups fighting proposed wolf hunting 


By Greg Peterson, 

EARTHKEEPERS II VOLUNTEER 
MEDIA ADVISOR 

MARQUETTE, Mich. - 
Northern Michigan University 
students and others crossed cam- 
pus in wind-driven heavy snow 
showers on the night of Feb. 

27 to sign the petition to save 
Michigan gray wolves from being 
hunted. 

About 50 signatures were gath- 
ered from registered voters during 
an event sponsored by the NMU 
EarthKeepers II Student Team 
and the Native American Students 
Association (NASA) organizers 
said. 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected organizers have until 
March 27 to get 161,305 signa- 
tures in the effort allow voters to 
decide the fate of the wolf hunt- 
ing bill. 

A larger event involving many 
student organizations is being 
planned for the day before the 
deadline at NMU, and organiz- 
ers hope to have on hand repre- 
sentatives from the office of the 
Michigan Secretary of State to 
register people to vote. 

Only registered Michigan 
voters can sign the petitions pro- 
vided by Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected that is seeking enough 
signatures to force a November 
2014 referendum on the wolf 
debate. 

Before the petition signing 
Native American students and 
members of the EarthKeepers II 
Student Team spoke to audience 
about wolf preservation efforts in 
Michigan and presented a video. 

While many opponents 
describe wolf hunts as trophy 
hunting, it’s really a hate of 
wolves, said Adam Robarge, 
Upper Peninsula coordinator for 
Keep Michigan Wolves Protected. 

Robarge says to him trophy 
hunting involves polar bears, 
rhinos, elephants and other large 
species. 

“This is hatred,” Robarge said. 
Wolf hunters would be “proud 
they killed something that they 
hate. I see zero reasons that are 
out there to hunt the wolf — you 
can’t come up with one that is 
scientifically backed, when it 
comes to the deer population, 
those two species were allowed 
to evolve with each other for 
thousands and thousands of years 
— we don’t need to place our 
hand into that.” 

Wolves “just got off the endan- 
gered species list so to hunt 
them seems premature,” said 
EarthKeepers II member Adam 
Magnuson, 21, of Marquette. 

“It is interesting that people 
want to hunt an animal that they 
rarely see,” said Magnuson, who 
has only seen a Michigan wolf in 
the wild a few times. “It seems 
abstract to me given there are less 
than 700 wolves in the U.P.” 

“When you don’t see an ani- 
mal, my immediate thought is 
not to go out and try to kill it 
and eliminate the population,” 
Magnuson said. 

“A lot of the people seem to 
think that the wolf is some big 
bad animal but there has never 
been a recorded attack on a 
human in Michigan history,” said 
Magnuson, an NMU environ- 
mental studies and sustainability 
major. “People need to do their 
research and find out that wolves 


aren’t so scary.” 

Wolves were previously “in the 
U.P. for a very long time and they 
are really only just getting re- 
established firmly now,” Bingner 
said. 

“We need to be careful to con- 
sider the ecological and biologi- 
cal aspects of what a relatively 
large-scale wolf hunt would do,” 
said student Katelin Bingner, 20, 
a sophomore biology major from 
Spring Harbor, Mich. “I think it’s 
important to let the public give 
their vote on such an important 
issue, wolves are an apex preda- 
tor of the food web, they are a 
vital aspect to the ecosystem in 
the U.P. Frankly, I think there is 
still a lot broken in the world in 
our understanding on how things 
connect but I think people’s eyes 
are opening to the reality of the 
connectedness of humans to the 
wider world and everything in the 
world that we live with.” 

Among the reasons the NMU 
EarthKeepers II Student Team 
is involved in the wolf hunting 
debate is “we are standing by the 
Native American tribes because 
it is so important to them,” said 
Magnuson, who acted as emcee. 

Because the NMU 
EarthKeepers II team is a faith- 
based group, Magnuson said, “We 
need to defend what they (Native 
Americans) believe in.” 

“In the Catholic tradition we 
have St. Francis of Assisi who 
befriended a wolf and he is often 
depicted in images with a wolf, 
and he is one of our great saints,” 
said Tom Merkel, a peer min- 
ister at NMU Catholic Campus 
Ministry in St. Michael Parish. 

Merkel said Emeritus Pope 
Benedict XVI is known “as the 
green pope and he is very pro- 
environment saying the church 
has to get in the game here 
and protecting God’s creation. 

He has made the Vatican very 
green which is pretty cool. As 
EarthKeepers, we are standing 
with the native tribes up here 
- and the wolf is one of their 
religious symbols and we have to 
protect that.” 

Bingner said the wolf “isn’t 
our enemy, the wolf is closer to 
being something like our broth- 
er.” 

“I am ma’iingan-doodem so 
I am wolf clan - and we believe 
that we are related (to wolves) 
and we are kin,” said Hannah 
Vallier, co-president of the NMU 
NASA and citizen of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. “If I killed a wolf it 
would be almost like me killing 
my own brother.” 

Vallier added that wolves and 
humans have similarities includ- 
ing “we are both family-orien- 
tated. Our mothers as humans are 
just as protective of our children 
as the wolves are to their pups.” 

Wolves “are important to tribal 
people” and are significant in 


Anishinaabe heritage and cul- 
ture, said Amanda Weinert, 21, 
of Garden, Mich., a senior and 
co-president of the NMU NASA 
and citizen of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Weinert explained a traditional 
story from elders that “the first 
Anishinaabe man was lonely and 
asked for a companion. ’’G’tchi 
Manitou - the Great Spirit 
- gave him a wolf or ma’iingan,” 
Weinert said. “They went on a 
journey to name all the plants and 
animals. When the journey was 
done they were told they could 
no longer be companions but they 
would still stay connected and 
would live parallel lives.” 

Weinert added that, today, 
Native Americans and wolves 
continue to “live parallel lives. 
You can see the connections 
between Native people and 
wolves — we’ve both been relo- 
cated we’ve both been slaugh- 
tered, we’ve both been misunder- 
stood.” 

Weinert said the thought of a 
wolf hunt in Michigan makes her 
“sad and is very distressing” as 
she feels if the hunt starts people 
will “go overboard and shoot 
them whenever.” 

The State of Michigan has 
“management practices” to handle 
livestock depredation because 
“there are nuisance animals” but 
a wolf hunt will not stop the rela- 
tively few cases of annual live- 
stock deaths, Robarge said. 

“There is no evidence that 
exists that randomly hunting 
wolves that are existing in the 
wild behaving like a wolf should 
would actually lessen the chance 
that the other wolves that have 
learned to predate on livestock 
would actually decrease. Wolves 
deserve to be saved for their own 
existence.” 

Fear alone is not a reason to 
hunt wolves, several NMU stu- 
dents said. “I want to minimize 
human impact on wolf popula- 
tions,” said NMU junior and 
ecology major Alex Graeff of 
Grand Rapids. “I see humans 
as a kind of species that likes to 
destroy things and feel we have 
a dominance over everything 
else. We’ve already destroyed 
wolf populations in the past and 
now they are making a rebound, 

I don’t think we should all of a 
sudden go back to trying to con- 
trol them when really their popu- 
lations are pretty low.” 

NMU senior Max Wojciec- 
howski, a NASA member from 
Illinois, said it’s important to 
keep wolves a “protected species 
because traditionally it’s a very 
sacred animal and its not sup- 
posed to be hunted. It coincides 
with my traditional values to try 
and protect the wolves.” 

NMU graduate Dorothy 
Feltner of Skandia said, “We 
have to keep our wolf popula- 
tion healthy. Wolves are worth 


protecting because they are an 
important member of the food 
chain and they keep everything at 
the same levels. Wolves are very 
important to the ecosystem.” 

“Wolves are unique to the 
U.P.,” said NMU sophomore 
Monica Murzanski. “I am from 
Illinois so we don’t get many 
cool rare animals like moose and 
wolves. I think wolves are special 
animals. I don’t think hunting 
them is very fair at all.” 

Hunting Michigan wolves 
would be “more of a sport hunt- 
ing thing,” said NMU senior 
Rachael Raspatello, a native of 
Lombard, Illinois. “If you are 
going to eat everything then its 
fine - but I don’t think if you are 
just going to hunt for fun that it is 
okay, I am not really for hunting 
too much unless it’s for food. 

In 2011, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service removed west- 
ern Great Lakes wolves from 
Endangered Species Act. 

In a lame-duck session, 
Republican Governor Rick 
Snyder signed Public Act 520 
in late 2012 turning the wolf 
into a game animal and giving 
the Michigan Natural Resources 
Commission the power to decide 
the creation of a wolf hunting 
season. 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected organizers have until 
March 27 to get 161,305 signa- 
tures in the effort allow voters to 
decide the fate of the wolf hunt- 
ing bill. 

Anti- wolf hunting groups are 
actively trying to defray fears 
about wolves and are attempt- 
ing to educate the public about 
reasons the predators should be 
protected - especially those unfa- 
miliar with the U.P. wolf packs 

The NMU petition signing to 
protect wolves included watch- 
ing the short video The Timber 
Wolf of Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan .” 

If the proposed wolf hunts 
occur during the fall of 2013 in 
the U.P, Michigan would be the 
seventh state with a wolf hunt- 
ing/trapping season, according 
to wolf hunting opponents who 
say wolves once roamed most of 
North America until being over- 
hunted and destroyed by humans 

Wolves have had little effect 
on Michigan deer population, 
anti-wolf hunting groups have 
said, adding Michigan needs to 
increase compensation to farmers 
suffering related livestock losses 
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instead of slaughtering wolves for 
trophies. 

Restoring federal protections 
for gray wolves in the western 
Great Lakes region that ended 
in 2012 is goal of recent federal 
lawsuit that charges the removal 
of wolves from the endangered 
list in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin is threatening wolf 
recovery throughout most of their 
historic range. 

The February 2013 law- 
suit was filed against the U.S. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, and 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Kenneth Salazar by the Humane 
Society of the United States, 
Center for Biological Diversity, 
Friends of Animals and Their 
Environment, Help Our Wolves 
Live and Born Free USA. 

Minnesota had an estimated 
3,000 wolves before they came 
off the endangered species list, 
while Michigan and Wisconsin 
had 687 and 782, respectively. 
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Did you know? 

You are entitled to a FREE 
credit report from each of the 
three credit reporting agen- 
cies (Equifax, Experian, and 
TransUnion) once every 12 
months. You can request all three 
reports at once, or space them 
out throughout the year. 

It’s important to review your 
credit report to ensure that your 
personal information and finan- 
cial accounts are being accurate- 
ly reported and that no fraudu- 
lent accounts have been initiated 
in your name. If you do find an 
error on your credit report, you 
can dispute the error. 


You can help your family 
members eat healthy by 
taking these 3 steps: 

1. Use smaller plates. 

2. Divide the plates into 
4 equal portions of 
vegetables, fruits, grains, 
and meats/poultry/fish. 

3. Watch portion sizes by 
stacking food no higher 
than 1 to IV 2 inches. 

To print out My Native Plate 
placemats showing these 
steps, go to: 

www.diabetes.ihs.gov. 

Click on Printable Materials, 
Nutrition, then My Native Plate. 
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Wildlife babies and injured wild animals — 
when do they really need our help? 





Visit www.healthcare.gov to find health insurance that’s afford- 
able and meets your medical needs. You can also use this website to 
compare hospitals and other medical facilities, learn about preven- 
tive services to help you stay healthy and read about the Affordable 
Care Act. 


Free small business training online 


If you own a small business 
or are thinking of starting a small 
business — get the training you 
need to help your business suc- 
ceed. 

The U.S. Small Business 
Administration offers FREE 
online courses to help you start 
a business, manage a business, 
finance a business, work with the 
government as a contractor, and 
more. 


Visit www.sba.gov/category/ 
navigation-structure/counseling- 
training to see the offerings. 

Did you know the federal 
government has an auction web- 
site? Shop for anything from 
homes to computers and jewelry 
at www.govsales.gov. 

Visit JobCenter.USA.gov for 
information about professional 
certifications, registered appren- 
ticeships, occupational licenses, 


and other opportunities that may 
help you get ahead. 

In addition to education and 
training resources, you can use 
the job center to search for a job 
and learn about various career 
paths. 

To look for loads of other 
helpful U.S. government web- 
sites, visit the official web portal 
of the federal government at 
www.usa.gov. 


By Brenda Austin 

Wildlife rehabilitators are 
trained and licensed specialists 
who can tell you if a wildlife 
baby or injured animal needs res- 
cued, or should be left alone. 

With spring fast approaching 
on March 20, even though in 
the U.R it may not seem likely 
right now, area wildlife will 
begin nesting and giving birth 
soon. People have good inten- 
tions when “rescuing” a baby 
animal, but the truth is most die 
if removed from their natural 
environment - and some have 
diseases or parasites that can be 
passed on to pets and humans. 

Here are a few tips from 
Northernaire Wildlife Rescue’s 
licensed rehabber, Susan Good, 
located in Cheboygan, Michigan: 

These animals are in need 
of rescue when: Eyes closed 
mammals found out of the nest, 
wildlife babies found with a dead 
mother or dead siblings close 
by, babies brought to you by a 
dog or cat, young squirrels that 
follow you around, fawns on 
their feet wandering and crying, 
naked nestling birds found on the 
ground, ducklings/goslings alone 
or wandering in a group without 
a mother. 

What to do? Wear gloves. 
Place the baby in a container and 
bring them indoors to a warm, 
quiet area away from children, 
pets and noise. Do not feed, give 
them water or handle them, as 
this may result in their death. 

Call a wildlife rehabilitator for 
further instructions. 

The quicker you can get your 
wildlife baby to a rehabilitator, 
the better its chances of survival 
are. 

Capturing adult animals, large 
waterfowl or birds of prey that 
are sick or injured is not a good 
idea, you can become injured in 
the process and these animals 
require special handling. Call a 
rehabilitator for instructions. 

Good said, “When you don’t 
know the history and background 
of animals and the diseases they 
carry you are opening yourself 
and your pets up to something 
that could be dangerous. If you 
care enough to rescue them, you 
should care enough to follow 
through and make sure they get 
good care by a licensed reha- 
bilitator so they will survive. 
Chances are they will not survive 
if you try and care for them.” 

Good started her journey 
helping wild animals 1 1 years 
ago. She is a retired R.N. who 
owns 140- wooded acres with a 
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order to get a state permit you 
have to first apply and then take 
a two-day mandatory course on 
basic rehabilitation skills put 
on by the International Wildlife 
Rehabilitation Council. Once you 
do that you have to determine 
what kinds of animals you want 
to accept and enclosures need to 
be built for them. When that is 
done the DNR inspects them and 
if you are in compliance they 
issue you a permit.” 

To get a federal permit, Good 
said you must first get a state 
permit and some experience car- 
ing for animals. Then you have 
to locate a federally licensed 
rehabilitator who is willing 
to allow you to mentor under 
them for 100 hours and fill out 
and return the application for a 
federal permit. Federal permits, 
unlike state permits, are specific 
for songbirds, raptors, water 
birds, ect. Both federal and state 
officers then inspect your enclo- 
sures and if you are in compli- 
ance and pay the fee they issue 
you a federal permit. You have to 
be a dedicated person who really 
loves helping wildlife and has 
the resources to do it to make it 
through the entire licensing pro- 
cess. 

To learn more, visit Northerna 
irewildliferescue.org or email her 
at sfgood@hughes.net. She can 
also be contacted by phone at: 
(231) 597-9662. 

Licensed wildlife rehabilita- 
tors can also be found by call- 
ing the DNR in Lansing (517) 
373-2329 or Gaylord (989) 
732-3541. After hours use the 
RAP line (800) 282-7800. For 
a list of wildlife rehabilitators 
in the state of Michigan go to: 
www. michigandnr.com/dlr. There 
are nine licensed rehabilitators 
listed in the DNR directory for 
Michigan’s U.P. 


Loans 
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Photos by Susan Good 

Young raccoons in one of the outdoor cages Susan Good has on her property. Below, left, rescued baby doves 
being cared for by Good and below, right, a baby squirrel being fed from a syringe. 


of work but it feels very good at 
the end of the season when you 
are done - I love what I do,” she 
said. 

Becoming a state or federally 
licensed wildlife rehabilitator 
is not an easy accomplishment, 
Good said. “Years ago it used to 
be all you had to have was a let- 
ter of recommendation from your 
vet. Now it’s more complicated 
and I’m very happy to see that it 
is,” she said. “Education is defi- 
nitely needed to do this work. In 


* “ K 

water source in the country and 
has helped and released over 
1,600 animals. She takes care of 
between 150 and 200 animals 
each season, has large indoor and 
outdoor cages and releases the 
animals on site. Good finances 
her own wildlife rehab endeavors 
but says she never turns down 
donations. “If people take the 
time and gas money to drive the 
animals to me, because I don’t 
pick them up, that is their contri- 
bution,” she said. 

She said that by law if you 
find an injured or orphaned 
animal you are allowed to keep 
it up to 48 hours with the inten- 
tion of delivering it to a rehab 
facility. In that time period the 
animal should be kept warm and 
quiet but not fed or given water. 
“If you find a bird that you can’t 
identify then you won’t have a 
clue what it eats - and that’s the 
case almost 100 percent of the 
time,” she said. “I have had peo- 
ple bring me what they thought 
was a hawk and it was a chicken. 
I had one lady who swore she 
had a puppy and it was a little 
baby squirrel.” 

Good is permitted to accept 
state mammals, deer/fawns, fed- 
eral songbirds and federal water- 


fowl. The animals she accepts 
include: squirrels, rabbits, 
opossum, fawns/deer, rodents, 
porcupine, chipmunk, beaver, 
woodchucks, non-pro tected 
birds, ducks, geese, pigeons and 
a limited number of songbirds. “I 
don’t take predators but I know 
people who do,” she said. “If 
you have an animal that I don’t 
take I can refer you to someone 
else who does. If people want to 
send me pictures of the animal 
from their cell phones sometimes 
I am able to determine things 
from those pictures.” 

Her day starts at 6:30 a.m. 
and she begins feeding animals 
right away. Cages are cleaned 
daily and supplies restocked. If 
she has songbirds they are fed 
from every 20 minutes to two 
hours depending on their age and 
mammals are fed every two to 
three hours - the feeding goes on 
all day. However, she does not 
feed at night. 

She said she finds it very 
rewarding when she is able to 
help a wildlife baby to the point 
where she can release it on her 
property. She has cared for new- 
born squirrels not much bigger 
then a quarter that she was able 
to release as adults. “It’s a lot 
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Causley joins tribe's Planning and Development 


Sault Tribe member Nichole 
Causley recently joined the staff 
of the Sault Tribe Planning and 
Development Department as a 
planning specialist. 

Causley works in grants man- 
agement and compliance, assist- 
ing with development of planning 
projects and providing technical 
assistance. She is working on 
developing a central repository 
database to track information on 
tribal grant activities. “I look for- 
ward to getting to the grant writ- 
ing stage,” she said. 

She began working with 
the tribe as a teenager through 
the Job Training Partnership 
Act in the tribe’s Accounting 
Department. She also worked 
the concession stand at the Chi 



Nichole Causley 

Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center before training to become 
a blackjack dealer at the Sault 
Kewadin Casino, a position she 
held for five years. 


She earned a bachelor’s degree 
in political science with a con- 
centration on public administra- 
tion and courses in business man- 
agement and accounting. 

Causley returned to work with 
Sault Tribe in 2009 with Planning 
and Development assisting 
under the Integrated Resource 
Management Planning grant until 
the grant expired in 20 1 1 . 

Along with working with the 
tribe, she is a member of the 
Tribal Action Planning Advisory 
Board. 

“I have four beautiful chil- 
dren and a loving companion, 
Karl Kubont. My children are 
Taylor, 10; Anthony, 8; Karlie, 5: 
and Nicholas, 4,” said Causley. 
“We are involved with the 


JKL Bawheting Public School 
Academy Parent Advisory 
Council, Girl Scouts, Sault 
Michigan Hockey Association 
and the tribe’s cultural activi- 
ties.” 

Regarding her long-term hopes 
in her new position, “I look for- 
ward to helping to develop the 


tribal membership databases we 
need for assessments as well as 
developing the ability to track 
other needed information.” 

Her short-term aspirations 
include drafting standard oper- 
ating procedures for the grants 
department and securing funding 
for more projects and services. 


Gaus, Lowes take 
postions with ACFS 


Baker joins Manistique ACFS 


Sault Tribe elder Bill Baker 
of Naubinway, Mich., recently 
accepted the first position 
as a parenting educator for 
the Manistique office of the 
Anishnabe Community and 
Family Services. He will be serv- 
ing the western region of the 
Sault Tribe service area. 

Specifically, he will be teach- 
ing parents how to better connect 
with their children before any 
legal actions are taken against 
families. Further, he will be 
teaching other parents how recon- 
nect with children after having 
been removed by courts. “We’re 
trying to get them back together 
somehow, it’s not an easy thing 



Bill Baker 

to do. Hopefully, we can elimi- 
nate problems for families before 


going to court hearings,” said 
Baker. Baker will be offering 14 
to 26-week courses on parenting 
skills and constructive personal 
behavior conducive to keeping 
families together. 

Baker has a bachelor’s degree 
in education with a discipline 
in the field of public affairs and 
community service from the 
University of Toledo along with 
four years of graduate studies in 
liberal science. 

“It’s very challenging,” said 
Baker, “but that’s why I’m doing 
it, it’s a chance to rectify some of 
the problems going on among our 
families.” 


Last chance to sign wolf petition to 
put wolf hunting on ballot 


Wolves have been protected in 
Michigan for almost 50 years after 
they were hunted to the brink of 
extinction. Even after four decades 
of protection, there are fewer than 
700 wolves in the entire state. 
However, despite the population’s 
fragile status, some politicians 
rushed to open a sport hunting 
season for wolves — opening the 
door for the same practices that 
virtually wiped out the entire wolf 
population in the first place. 

All Michigan-registered vot- 
ers! Please sign a petition TODAY 
to stop this senseless hunt. Call 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Chairperson’s 
Office for a petition: 635-6050. 

THE WOLF IS A SACRED 
ANIMAL. 

The Wolf (Ma’iingin) is a 
sacred animal to the Anishinaabeg. 
Nanaboozhoo and Ma’iingin were 
brothers on the Earth, naming 
all of Creation together, until the 
Creator told them to go their sepa- 
rate ways. He said to them, they 
would never be together again, but 
what happened to one, happened 
to the other. 

After arrival of European set- 
tlers, the Anishinaabeg diminished 
in numbers and culture, and the 
wolf was hunted to near extinc- 
tion. When we revived our sov- 
ereignity and culture, the wolf 
regained its numbers under federal 
protection. What will happen to 
the Anishiinabeg when the wolf is 
again hunted? 

A WOLF HUNT WOULD 
REVERSE YEARS OF 
PROGRESS TO SAVE THE 
WOLF FROM EXTINCTION. 


The country spent tens of 
millions of tax dollars to restore 
healthy wolf populations back 
from virtual extinction. And now 
politicians want to throw away 
all of the money spent and all of 
the progress that has been made. 
They want to bring back the same 
practices that virtually wiped 
out the entire wolf population in 
Michigan decades ago. That is 
irresponsible and wrong. 

THERE ARE ALREADY 
TWO PUBLIC LAWS IN PLACE 
TO DEAL WITH PROBLEM 
WOLVES. 

Farmers, ranchers and other 
landowners in Michigan are 
already allowed to kill wolves to 
protect their livestock or dogs. 
Though cases of wolves killing 
livestock are rare, Michigan’s wolf 
management policy gives property 
owners the legal authority to pro- 
tect their livestock. There is even 
a state program that compensates 
ranchers for any livestock losses 
from wolves. Allowing a wolf 
hunt would accomplish nothing to 
solve conflicts between property 
owners and wolves. 

THE PUBLIC IS SAFE 
FROM WOLVES. 

There has never been a 
recorded wolf attack on a human 
in Michigan. Wolves are afraid 
of people and do all they can to 
avoid them. We should not let an 
irrational fear of wolves drive the 
trophy hunting of these majestic 
creatures. 

WOLVES ARE AN 
INVALUABLE PART OF 
MICHIGAN’S ECOSYSTEM 
AND THEREFORE OUR LIVES. 


The Upper Peninsula is a 
special place— nature at its best. 
Natural predators like wolves 
are an essential part of the Upper 
Peninsula’s ecosystem. Wolves 
play a significant role in the 
Upper Peninsula ecosystem by 
reducing densities of deer, beavers 
and other species. Their presence 
will bring benefits to agriculture, 
public safety, water quality and 
ecosystem health. 


By Brenda Austin 

Maggie Gaus began working 
for ACFS as a direct assistance 
case manager in October and a 
short while later Austin Lowes 
was hired as a caseworker. 

Both Gaus and Lowes were 
born and raised in Sault Ste. 
Marie, graduated from Sault 
Area High School and attended 
Lake Superior State University. 
Gaus graduated in 2006 with 
a bachelor’s degree in human 
services and associates degrees 
in social work and counseling. 
Lowes graduated in 2011 with a 
degree in political science with a 
pre-law concentration. 

Previous to her employment 
with ACFS, Gaus worked as a 
receptionist for the Department 
of Human Services (DHS) for 
five years - starting her employ- 
ment with DHS at the age of 17 
through a program offered by 
Michigan Works in conjunction 
with the high school. As a direct 
assistance case manager, Gaus 
will be helping tribal members 
and their families with emer- 
gency needs, such as shut off 
notices. She will be overseeing 
the General Assistance Program 
and the Native Employment 
Works Program, in addition to 
others. 

Gaus has a 9-year-old daugh- 
ter, Khloey, who attends JKL 
Bahweting School. 

Lowes coordinated a service- 
learning program for a local 
middle school to provide youth 
an opportunity to get involved 
in community service by plant- 
ing trees and helping out in soup 



Maggie Gaus 



Austin Lowes 

kitchens. 

As a caseworker, Lowes 
works with at risk youth and 
their families. He said his cur- 
rent position came about at the 
perfect time, allowing him to 
transition right into his new job 
the day after his contract for his 
previous one expired. 

Among other commonalities, 
Lowes and Gaus both share a 
love of helping people. 


UNLOCK YOUR DREAMS! 


(fet Cttfo a 
'teCuz&te uefccte 

fcwzttcivKp ad 

tow ad 2 . 9 % 


Conventional Rates as low as 2.9%. 

Call our Experts and let us put you in a 
ride TO YOUR FUTURE, NOT YOUR PAST. 



SPECIAL FINANCING, Buy Here Pay Here. 
Hundreds of Quality Fleet turn-ins to 
choose from. Call Today! 


Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 


www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 
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Making moccasins at the Mary Murray Camp 

Moccasins date back centuries to our ancestors who used 
soft tanned leather stitched together with sinew to make them. 

Though the basic construction of moccasins was similar 
throughout Indian Country, moccasin patterns were different in 
subtle ways in nearly every tribe. Indians could often tell each 
other’s tribal affiliation from the designs of their shoes. The 
common names of some large nations like the Blackfoot and the 
Chippewas refer to their characteristic moccasin styles. 

Tribal differences included not only the cut of the moccasins 
but also the bead and quill work and painted designs. 

In some tribes, hardened rawhide was used for the sole for 
added durability and, in others, rabbit fur or sheepskin was used 
to line the moccasins for added warmth. 

To continue the moccasin making tradition of our ancestors, 
the Sault Tribe Culture Department hosted a camp on Feb. 22 
and 23 to make moccasins at the Mary Murray Culture Camp 
on Sugar Island. Patterns were traced for each participant onto 
a large piece of moose hide and then were cut around, so as not 
to waste the hide, and handed to each individual to complete the 
cut out process. 

Quick with the thread and scissors and the first participant to 
complete a pair was Fred Carr. 



Carol Pages-Montie, Lori Jump and Diane Pavlat were cutting and sewing moccasin patterns to fit their own 
feet. Materials for the moccasins were provided by the Culture Department. 



Tiffany Menard is doing bead work while waiting for her pattern to be cut off of the main piece of moose 
hide by Jackie Minton. 


Photos by Linda Grossed 



Moccasin camp had 12 participants and instructors who participated over the weekend of Feb. 22 and 23. 



Bea Leighton of Sugar Island was preparing to sew the top of her 
moccasin. 
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Sequestration digs deep into Indian Country 


From “Sequester,” Page 1 


According to the 0MB report released on March 1 , the following cuts will affect: 

INDIAN COUNTRY 

Indian Student Education (Dept of Education) $7,000,000 

Indian Health Service $198,000,000 

Indian Health Service facilities $22,000,000 

Native American Housing Block Grant $33,000,000 

BIA and Bureau of Indian Education $126,000,000 

TOTAL $386,000,000 

PROGRAMS WITH SIGNIFICANT IMPACT IN INDIAN COUNTRY 

Judicial branch cuts, from Supreme Court to Sentencing Commission $410,000,000 

Minority Business Development Agency $2,000,000 

Commodity and child nutrition $8,000,000 

Wildland fire management $125,000,000 

(NOAA) Pacific Coastal Salmon Recovery $3,000,000 

Impact Aid $65,000,000 

Education Improvement Programs $228,000,000 

Special Education $633,000,000 

Accelerating Achievement and Ensuring Equity $789,000,000 

Office of Innovation and Improvement $77,000,000 

Career, Technical and Adult Education $87,000,000 

Higher Education $116,000,000 

Student Financial Assistance $86,000,000 

Student Financial Admin $71,000,000 

Institute of Education Sciences $30,000,000 

Defense Environmental Cleanup $394,000,000 

Energy science $245,000,000 

Bonneville Power Administration Fund $6,000,000 

Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting Programs $20,000,000 

Health Resources and Services $365,000,000 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention $298,000,000 

National Institutes of Health $1553,000,000 

Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration $168,000,000 


Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (Admin) 

Federal Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust Fund 

Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund 

Medicare Prescription Drug Account 

Health Care Fraud and Abuse Control 

Low Income Home Energy Assistance 

Supporting Healthy Families and Adolescent Development 

Children and Families Services (Including Head Start) 

Aging and Disability Services Program 

Public Health and Social Services Emergency Fund 

United States Secret Service 

Customs and Border Protection 

National Park Service 

Department of Justice 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Drug Enforcement Admin 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives 

Federal Prison System 

Office of Justice Programs 

Department of Labor 

Unemployment, benefits & admin 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 

Mine Safety and Health Administration 

Federal Aviation Administration 

Federal Highway Administration 

Internal Revenue Service 

Environmental Protection Agency 

EPA State and Tribal Assistance Grants 

Executive Office of the President 

National Science Foundation 

Small Business Administration 

Social Security Administration 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Smithsonian Institution 

TOTAL 


$40,000,000 

,...$5330,000,000 

,...$5752,000,000 

$588,000,000 

$57,000,000 

$175,000,000 

$28,000,000 

$503,000,000 

$75,000,000 

$38,000,000 

$84,000,000 

$83,000,000 

$153,000,000 

$459,000,000 

$552,000,000 

$120,000,000 

$58,000,000 

$339,000,000 

$138,000,000 

$296,000,000 

,...$2679,000,000 

$27,000,000 

$28,000,000 

$19,000,000 

$637,000,000 

$463,000,000 

$827,000,000 

$262,000,000 

$210,000,000 

$22,000,000 

$361,000,000 

$92,000,000 

$286,000,000 

$22,000,000 

$51,000,000 

,$31,700,000,000 
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TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

March 22-24, 2013 

$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Hessel 

April 26-28, 2013 

$22,500 MEGA BINGO 


Kewadin St* Ignace 
Saturday April 20 , 2013 

- Warm Up Games ♦ 7 - Two-Part Games 
2 - Three-Part Games 

Pre-register in person at Kewadin Sault, 
Manistique, Christmas, or Hessel Cashiers Cage 
or the DreamMakers Box Office from 
March 11 until April 12 for $75. 
Pre-register at Kewadin St. Ignace until 
April 18 for $75. Pre-registered players receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits. 

Credit card or check orders call DeAnn 
at 1-800-KEWADIN, ext. 34027or 
Direct to DeAnn at 1-906-643-7071, ext. 1. 
Packages available at the door on April 20 for $90. 

One Big Mega Bingo Jackpot game 

for $7,500! 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

January - December 2013 

Every Monday - Christmas SC Hessel 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 p.m. - Sault Ste. Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. - St. Ignace 


KEWADIN 

Kewaam klassifieds 

CASINOS paoa-lfFWADiN I kfwa nisi ,nriM 

■ . 1 

Mil A ~1 iM 11 — Mmm i 11 


RENOVATED CABIN RENTAL 

Kewadin Hessel 

Available for rent year-round by 
the day , week or month . 

Call for details 906^484^2903 


SHOWERSof CASH ( ™*S 3 B “ r 


Saturday April 27 , 2013 

from 6 p.m.-ll p.m. 

Win Your Share of $60,000! 

Grand Prize Draws at the top of each hour! 
Random draws to step inside our 
MONEY MACHINE! 

Start earning Grand Prize entries April 1. 

Promotion suhect to change or cancelation at 
management's discretion . See Northern Rewards Club 
or kewadin.com for official rules available March 17. 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 
in the Eastern U.P. 


B.B. King 

Thursday, April 4 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


Terri Clark & 
Emerson Drive 

Sunday, April 21 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


All Kewadin Sites 
During regular Club hours* 

If you are actively gaming you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites for 
$10 in CASH or CREDITS! 
Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points. 
Complimentary continental breakfast. 
Must be 50 & older to be eligible. 
Dining specials for everyone at all sites . 

TWO FOR TUESDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 points on your Northern Rewards Club 
card to receive $5 in Kewadin Credits. 

Earn an additional 25 points and earn another 
$5 in Kewadin Credits during regular Club hours.* 

PLAYERS DAY SUNDAY 

All Kewadin Sites 

Earn 25 base points on your Northern Rewards 
Club card during regular club hours* to receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits and be entered into 
random cash drawings from 4-8 p.m. 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites ♦ 4 p.m.- 10 p.m. 

Random draws on slots Sc tables 
Earn Double & Triple Points ♦ Top 3 each Friday 

Plus one entry each Friday for the 
Grand Prize Draw! 

*Please note that Cluh hours vary hy site . 


RHNISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAUUgMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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During National Nutrition 
Month, enjoy foods that 
suit your budget, meet 
nutrition needs and tastes 


tasting chili 

What could be more healthful 


From Michigan Department 
of Community Health 

Each March, the Academy 
of Nutrition and Dietetics and 
the Michigan Department of 
Community Health encourages 
Michiganders to renew their 
appreciation of healthful eat- 
ing through National Nutrition 
Month. This year’s theme, Eat 
Right, Your Way, Every Day , 
emphasizes the inclusion of foods 
people already enjoy as part of an 
overall healthy eating plan. 

A common misperception is 
that eating healthfully means giv- 
ing up favorite foods. According 
to the Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics, in 2011, 82 percent 
of U.S. adults cited not want- 
ing to give up foods they like 
as a reason for not eating more 
healthfully. However, the most 
important focus of healthful eat- 
ing is the total diet, rather than 
any one food or meal. All foods 
can fit within the overall plan 
when enjoyed in moderation and 
combined with physical activity. 

Tips for eating right, your way, 
every day: 

On the job — Busy work days 
and business travel can lead to 
on-the-fly meals. For desktop din- 
ing, keep single- serve packages 
of crackers, fruit, peanut butter, 


The Native Arts and Cultures 
Foundation is proud to announce 
the call for entries for the 2014 
artist fellowships. Online applica- 
tions are due before May 3. 

“Through the fellowship 
program, we hope to foster the 
creative voices of our indigenous 
artists,” said foundation Program 
Director Reuben Tomas Roqueni. 
“We believe in the beauty and 
inspiration of the work of Native 
artists and the fellowships provide 
a significant resource for their 
practice.” 

The $20,000 fellowships 
awarded by the foundation recog- 
nize the creativity and expression 
of exceptional Native artists who 
have made significant impact in 
the field. American Indian, Alaska 
Native and Native Hawaiian art- 
ists are encouraged to apply for 
this unique national fellowship 
honoring excellence by Native 
artists in six disciplines: dance, 

U.S. House 

By Rick Smith 

The Veteran Emergency 
Medical Technician Support Act 
recently passed the U.S. House 
of Representatives on Feb. 12. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will 
amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide grants to states to 
streamline requirements and pro- 
cedures for veterans with military 
emergency medical training to 
become civilian emergency medi- 
cal technicians. 

Most military veterans have 


low-sodium soup or canned tuna 
in your desk. 

On the go — Tuck portable, 
nonperishable foods in a purse, 
briefcase or backpack for a meal 
on the run. Try granola bars, 
peanut butter and crackers, fresh 
fruit, trail mix or single- serve 
packages of whole-grain cereal or 
crackers. 

Students — The student 
lifestyle can be fast-paced and 
low-budget but that doesn’t mean 
sacrificing health for low costs. 
Stock snacks that combine pro- 
tein and carbohydrates such as 
apples with peanut butter, carrots 
and hummus, hardboiled eggs and 
fruit, banana and yogurt, almonds 
with low-fat cheese or whole- 
grain cereal. These also double 
as a quick grab-and-go breakfast 
to wake up the brain and muscles 
for the day’s activities. 

At the cafeteria, salad bars are 
a great choice, but go easy on the 
cheese, bacon, creamy dressings 
and other high-calorie add-ons. 
Follow the national MyPlate 
guidelines, found online at www. 
choosemyplate.gov and make half 
your plate fruits and vegetables. 

Families — Caring for and 
feeding a family can be a hand- 
ful. However, family meals allow 
parents to be role models to pro- 


filmmaking, literature, music, tra- 
ditional arts and visual arts. 

In past years, artists liv- 
ing in the Midwest, including 
Bobby Bullett (Chippewa), Brent 
Michael Davids (Mohican), 

Emily Johnson (Yupik), Bennie 
Klain (Navajo), Ronald Paquin 
(Chippewa) and Rosy Simas 
(Seneca) were honored with this 
award. 

Artists who are members of 
federally and state-recognized 
U.S. tribes, Alaska Native and 
Native Hawaiian communities 
can review criteria in full and 
apply by the May 3 deadline at 
nacf. us/20 14-fellowships. 

We will announce recipients 
in November of 2013. For ques- 
tions about this opportunity, 
contact Program Director Reuben 
Roqueni online at reuben@ 
nativeartsandcultures.org or call 
(360) 314-2421. 

Since it was launched in 


mote healthful eating. And, just 
because a meal is made quickly 
doesn’t mean it can’t be nutri- 
tious. 

Keep things simple. Build a 
collection of recipes for quick 
and easy family favorites. Choose 
ingredients that you can use for 
more than one meal. For example, 
cook extra grilled chicken for 
chicken salad or fajitas the next 
day. 

Ask for help. Get the kids 
involved making a salad, setting 
the table or other simple tasks. 

Additionally, the Michigan 
WIC Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program also supports 
National Nutrition Month by pro- 
viding supplemental food, nutri- 
tion education and counseling, 
and referrals to low and moderate 
income pregnant, breastfeeding, 
and postpartum women, infants, 
and children up to age 5. 

To learn more about enrolling 
in WIC, call (800) 26-BIRTH, or 
211 to find a local WIC clinic. 
Visit the WIC website for more 
information at www.michigan. 
gov/wic. For more tips about eat- 
ing right and eating healthy, visit 
the Academy’s National Nutrition 
Month website at www.eatright. 
org/nnm/handoutsandtipsheets. 

fellowships 

2009, the Native Arts and 
Cultures Foundation has awarded 
$1,341,000 in grants to 72 Native 
artists and organizations in 20 
states. In addition to awarding 
Native artist fellowships, NACF 
has funded organizations includ- 
ing the American Indian Center 
of Chicago, the Association of 
Tribal Archives, Fibraries and 
Museums of Oklahoma City, 
the First People’s Fund in Rapid 
City, S.D. and the Northwoods 
Niijii Enterprise Community in 
Flambeau, Wise. 

Created after decades of 
visioning among the nation 1 s 
first peoples with the support of 
the Ford Foundation and oth- 
ers, NACF is a national charity 
solely dedicated to supporting the 
revitalization, appreciation and 
perpetuation of Native arts and 
cultures. Fearn more about the 
foundation at visit www. 
nativeartsandcultures.org. 


and tasty than a big bowl of veni- 
sion chili — low fat with quality 
protein, with lots of nutrients and 
fiber. You can whip this up so fast 
you family’s heads will spin. 

Put your chili pot on your 
stove set at medium and add one 
to two pounds of ground veni- 
sion. Add a finely chopped medi- 
um onion. Stir to evenly cook 
onion and meat. When meat is 
browned and onion is transparent, 
add 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 to 2 teaspoons cayenne 
pepper, 2 tablespoons cumin, 2 
teaspoons paprika, one pinch cin- 
namon and one pinch cocoa. All 
spices are to taste. Stir to evenly 
distribute spices. Add one beef 
boullion cube. Add two cans 
diced tomatoes of your choice: 
fire roasted is nice. Add one can 
of black beans, one can of red 
beans, one can of white beans, 
and one can of chili beans spiced 
to your taste. Add 2 cups water. 
Depending on what you have in 
the house, you might add cilantro, 
japapeno peppers, chipolte pep- 
per or roasted red peppers. Stir 
and let simmer about 15 minutes. 
Serve with sour cream. It will 
taste even better tomorrow. 


in minutes 


Makes 16 Servings 
AMOUNT PER SERVING 


Calories 

126.2 

Total Fat 

2.9 g 

Saturated Fat 

1.3 g 

Polyunsaturated Fat 

0.3 g 

Monounsaturated Fat 0.7 g 

Cholesterol 

27.8 mg 

Sodium 

333.0 mg 

Potassium 

350.1 mg 

Total Carbohydrate 

13.7 g 

Dietary Fiber 

4.2 g 

Sugars 

0.8 g 

Protein 

11.8 g 

Vitamin A 

3.9 percent 

Vitamin B-12 

0.0 percent 

Vitamin B-6 

3.8 percent 

Vitamin C 

6.6 percent 

Vitamin D 

0.0 percent 

Vitamin E 

0.6 percent 

Calcium 

5.4 percent 

Copper 

6.0 percent 

Folate 

9.9 percent 

Iron 

16.5 percent 

Magnesium 

7.0 percent 

Manganese 

12.1 percet 

Niacin 

2.3 percent 

Pantothenic Acid 1.5 percent 

Phosphorus 

5.9 percent 

Riboflavin 

2.9 percent 

Selenium 

1 .0 percent 

Thiamin 

5.5 percent 

Zinc 

3.3 percent 


passes veterans EMT bill 


some degree of emergency 
medical training; some even have 
training and experience as emer- 
gency medical training instruc- 
tors. The Veterans EMT Support 
Act is intended to take advantage 
of the trained and experienced 
veterans to address a chronic 
nationwide shortage of emergen- 
cy medical technicians. 

Grant funding through the law 
would be used to meet the spirit 
of the measure by determining the 
extent that veterans have required 


training and skills and identify- 
ing qualifications for waivers on 
equivalent state requirements. 

In order to qualify for grants 
under the measure, states must 
demonstrate they are short of 
emergency medical technicians. 

The bill, in its present form, 
authorizes $1 million to carry out 
the measure from 2014 through 
2018. 

If the bill passes the Senate, it 
will go on to the president’s desk 
to be signed into law. 


NACF announces artist 



Quick, nutritious, good 






Know how far 
technology 
can take you? 




Retail Sales Consultants 


Then you want a career with AT&T. On the front Lines in our Retail 
stores, 100% customer satisfaction is your job, and we make it easy 
with the coolest, most advanced communications and entertainment 
products anywhere. If you know sales and Love technology, take a Look 
and discover amazing training and benefits - not to mention the real 
career potential only a company with our history can offer. How far will 
you go with AT&T? 

Join us as a Retail Sales Consultant at our Sault Sainte Marie Store. 

Connect today at: www.att.jobs/impact. 


Diversity is the AT&T way of standing apart. Equal Opportunity Employer. 
© 2013 AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. AT&T and the AT&T 
logo are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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Native American 
Business Insititute 
provides business 
basics for high 
school students 


The Native American Business 
Institute is a week-long pre-col- 
lege summer program for Native 
American high school students 
who will be in grades 10 through 
12 during the fall 2013-spring 
2014 school year. Participants 
work with MSU admissions 
officers, college counselors, 
tribal community leaders and 
corporate representatives in a 
seven-day “business boot-camp” 
that prepares students for college 
and exposes them to numerous 
academic and professional oppor- 
tunities. 

At the institute, students will: 

— Develop time management 
and study skills 

— Receive tips and strategies 
for gaining admission to college 

— Learn how to navigate the 
financial aid/scholarship jungle 

— Form lifelong friendships 
with other Native youth, MSU 
students and MSU support staff 

— Strengthen communication 
and interpersonal skills 

— Attend corporate, cultural, 
and leadership development 
workshops 

— Cultivate a deeper apprecia- 
tion and understanding of their 
culture 

— Foster networks with busi- 
ness leaders and other profession- 
als 

— Expose students to various 
careers and opportunities in busi- 
ness 

— Most importantly— they 
learn how to work hard and play 
hard! 

APPLICATION PROCESS: 

Total participants admitted into 
the summer program will be set 
at 40 students. 

Priority will be given to appli- 
cations submitted on or before 
Friday, May 3, 2013. 


Selected students and parents 
will be sent an acceptance letter 
with additional documents and 
required forms to be completed 
and sent back to multicultural 
business programs accepting and 
confirming their son or daughters 
attendance to NABI 2013. 

The Native American Summer 
Business Institute takes place at 
the Michigan State University 
campus during the following 
dates and location: 

Shaw Hall, East Lansing, 

Mich. - July 20-26 (Sat-Fri), 
2013 

Orientation date for parents: 
July 20, 2013 (After student drop- 
off) 

APPLICATION PERIOD/ 
DEADLINES: 

First round of applications 
are due by Friday, May 3, 2013 

Late applications will be 
placed at the “end of the line” for 
review and students are accepted 
on a space available basis. 

ELIGIBILITY: To be eligible, 
each student must: 

Be a current high school stu- 
dent 

Have a 2. 8-3.0 cumulative 
grade-point average 

Submit a completed applica- 
tion packet by the established 
deadline 

APPPLIC ATION S : Download 
an application at http://mbp. 
broad.msu.edu/nabi 

Mail, fax or email applications 
to: 

Kevin Leonard 

Multicultural Business 
Programs 

645 N. Shaw Lane, Rm. 419 

East Lansing, MI 48824 

(517) 353-3524/ (fax) (517) 
355-0970 

leonardl @msu.edu. 


Member exercising 
constitutional right 


Dear Editor, 

As tribal members we only 
have two constitutional rights, 
referendum and removal. 
Everything else is controlled by 
the tribal board. Even these two 
basic rights have been made so 
difficult the average member now 
has difficulty understanding them, 
much less exercising them. 

In our Constitution, the 
removal process is detailed in 
three short paragraphs and the 
referendum process is only one 
short paragraph. Over the years 
the board has added 12 pages 
of rules to the removal process 
and five to the referendum pro- 
cess clearly designed to protect 
the board. Most of us agree that 
removal is a drastic measure but, 
in the absence of any other means 
for members to exercise their 


political power, sometimes it is 
necessary. 

If we had a new Constitution, 
with a separation of powers, per- 
haps removals would not be nec- 
essary. But we do not, and wait- 
ing for this to happen is like wait- 
ing for that proverbial ship that 
may never come in. Our group 
was actually able to get through 
the tangled mess of regulations 
and develop a bona fide removal 
petition. The time to act is now. 
Petitions of removal are currently 
being circulated. 

To request more information 
send an email to saulttribeinfo@ 
yahoo.com. Join the effort and 
show the board that the members 
have a voice and are not afraid to 
use it. 

CJ Mosher 

Manistique, Mich. 



Owner Occupied Rehab Program 


The Sault Tribe Housing Authority is currently accepting 
applications for its Owner Occupied Rehab Program. 
The program opens April 1st and runs until 
funds are exhausted. 


The purpose of this program is to remove issues of 
substandard heating systems and water 


that is not due to the fault of the applicant: that 

impedes or threatens the safety af the household; 
which the household if not able to resolve the 
substandardhcating system and water heater with 
their own funds. These funds will be distributed to 
eligible applicants who meet the eligibility criteria 
and who have demonstrated a need, based on an 
emergency situation and it has 
been determined that 
providing assistance will 
remedy or eliminate the 
emergency situation. 


in 


Must Own Homi A 
lend 

Must be o 5oult 
Tribe Household 
Must reside in the 
seven county 
service area 
Must meet income 
guidelines 


Ntoti contact the 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority Jr ~%„ b 

Home CAvnership Program 

f V* 

Annie Thrbert ® 906-495-5555 \ W M 

□ r 1- BOD- 794-4072 



MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD. 



You <Uh be ia positive role model for a child, 
y offering security, hope, acceptance, praise, patience, 
love, joy and a safe family environment* 


THERE IS A HIGH DEMAND 
FOR TRIBAL FOSTER HOMES! 


Make a difference in the life of a child 
and call today! 

Offices: 

Kincheloe 906-495-1232 or 800-347-7137 

Sault Ste. Marie 906-632-5250 or 800-726-0093 



1 'Pledge to: 

> Jlhvays f rea t my g\ rtjriend or fr&yfrienef wrfrt 

-■ A fnrr i'hj rf m y ffirfjfriend or fcryfTimdpfi yjiraUy. v * rHat Yy or rw&t umat'ty. 
-• :Not He cantrolii ng ur FPiriJii^ufiinve rn my refill iorti ft ip. 

> ccept reijsonsi&ifrty far my actions. 
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'Dating Tfedge.org 
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“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

HatoessToae fi re stone 

(906) 632-6661 
1-800-635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Photo by Carl Sack 

The Tyler Forks River where it flows past the mine site. 




Left: (Photo by Ed Wiggins) Aerial photo of the Bad River where it meets 
Lake Superior. All surface waters (and the pollution they may carry) leav- 
ing the mine site via streams, rivers and runoff would eventually flow 
through this channel. Above: (Photo by Pete Rasmussen) An aerial photo of 
the proposed mine site in the Penokee Hills, in the headwaters of the Bad 
River watershed. 



Photo by Carl Sack 

The Tyler Forks River falls where the proposed mine site would be. 
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Feature 


Massive open pit mining operation 
coming to a backyard near you 


By Brenda Austin 

Growing up and living among the Great 
Lakes is a privilege. Swimming in smaller 
inland lakes that are fed by tributaries from 
watersheds that we don’t see, but depend on to 
be clean and pristine is something we take for 
granted. We usually don’t give a second thought 
to the quality of the water in the beautiful lakes 
we swim in, but rather how cold it is when we 
first jump in. Or if the fish are biting today, or 
are there enough camping spots left to pitch a 
few tents. 

Then in the evening as we watch the sun 
set over the lake we enjoy the smell of a good 
campfire and maybe make S 'mores, or brew cof- 
fee or enjoy a cold one as we visit with family 
and friends. 

Most of us know not to dump trash or oil 
from a recent engine change or other toxic 
chemicals into the lakes we swim in. That when 
we camp we put trash where the animals can’t 
reach it and when it’s time to leave, we leave 
our lakes and camping spots as clean, or cleaner 
then we found them. 

Wisconsin and Michigan share more than 
just boundaries on a map. We also share water. 
From headwaters and wetlands that empty into 
tributaries, inland rivers and lakes that flow into 
Lake Superior. Our pristine beaches where you 
can walk for miles without seeing another soul 
and the cold water that washes over your feet as 
you walk along the sand looking for agates or 
pretty rocks to take home - may not always be 
so pristine unless we care enough to pay atten- 
tion to what is going on next door. 

A mining company, Gogebic Taconite LLC, 
(GTAC) based out of Hurley Wisconsin with 
headquarters in Palm Beach Gardens, Florida, 
whose parent company is Cline Resource and 
Development of West Virginia, is threatening 
that water, our water - and the health of the peo- 
ple, animals, air quality and surrounding land. 

Including the Bad River Band of the Lake 
Superior Tribe of Chippewa Indians reservation 
in Northwestern Wisconsin. More than 95% of 
the reservation’s 124,234 acres, according to 
their website, remain undeveloped and natural. 
The reservation is located along Wisconsin’s 
northern most coast of Lake Superior, which is 
the largest freshwater lake in the world - and is 
just six miles downstream as the crow files from 
where a proposed 4 1/2 -mile long open-pit iron 
ore mine would be dug to a depth of 900 feet. 
And that is just phase one of the proposed proj- 
ect. 

The mine would eventually stretch up to 22 
miles long, be one-and-a-half miles wide and be 
900-1,000 feet deep. What GTAC is proposing 
to build could become the largest open-pit iron- 
ore mine in the world. 

Cline Resource and Development has the 
option to purchase the mineral rights on thou- 
sands of acres of property between Upson and 
Mellen, Wisconsin for development of the min- 
ing project. The proposed project would mine 
what is referred to as “lean ore” - a magnetite 
that would be concentrated and made into taco- 
nite pellets for shipping to steel mills. 

The Bad River, from which the local tribe 
takes it name, empties into Lake Superior at the 
Kakagon Sloughs, which are the largest wet- 
lands complex on Lake Superior. The Sloughs 
contain large beds of wild rice that is important 
for food, cultural heritage and income for the 
tribe - and is also a pollution-sensitive plant. 

The proposed mine would sit right in the 
middle of the headwaters of the Bad River 
system and the underground Penokee Aquifer, 
which feeds wells throughout the basin to the 
north, including the O’Dovero Farms and Meat 
Market off of Hwy 77 and East of the small 
town of Mellen. The mother, her daughter and 
son and their families who own the farm say 
it has been in their family for five generations, 
but now they fear for their livelihood, their 
livestock’s health and their well being - because 
they all depend on the water quality in their 
150-foot deep well. If their well water becomes 
contaminated, they will not pass mandated 
inspections of their dairy and meat products. 


The iron ore formation targeted for devel- 
opment and de-regulation includes 56-miles 
of perennial river and stream frontage on 
more than 20 waterways, all of which ulti- 
mately flow into the Bad River. The proposed 
mine would generate about 560 million tons 
of tailings and 350 million tons of waste rock 
during the first phase alone. Studies clearly 
identify the presence of acid-producing sul- 
fide minerals, which would be wastes. But 
the mining company and some legislators are 
ignoring that. The parent company of GTAC, 
a coal mining conglomerate, has been cited 
25 times for degrading the water quality at 
four mines; including 19 times at the Deer 
Run Mine in Illinois, which opened only three 
years ago. — Information taken from the 
Bad River tribe’s How Mining Impacts the 
Landscape brochure, which can be found on 
their website: www.badriver-nsn.gov. 


Their 1 ,000 acre farm is located about a mile 
from the proposed mine site. 

There is also the fact that Gogebic Taconite 
wants mining laws in Wisconsin changed in 
their favor. And although a majority of the 
state’s citizens are against it, that law is close 
to being pushed through and signed this month. 
Sen. Tom Tiffany (R-Hazelhurst), chairman of 
the Senate committee on mining, said the recent 
GOP proposal boosts the chances of bringing a 
mine to northern Wisconsin. 

The bill is a top priority for Wisconsin Gov. 
Scott Walker and other Republicans hoping to 
see a massive open-pit iron ore mine devel- 
oped in Ashland and Iron counties. If the bill 
is approved, the mine is projected by Gogebic 
to bring over 600 direct jobs and another 1,800 
indirect jobs to the area. 

Dairy farmer and son of the owner of 
O’Dovero Farms, Donald Vitek said there has 
been talk of major campaign contributions dur- 
ing the last election, of state representatives not 
visiting with or listening to the people they are 
representing and polls showing the majority of 
the residents of Wisconsin are against the pro- 
posed mine. “We have very good environmental 
protections right now in Wisconsin’s original 
law. This new bill basically exempts the mining 
company from a lot of environmental issues,” he 
said. “This legislation is being proposed in my 
backyard, but it can be in anybody’s backyard in 
the state of Wisconsin if this bill passes.” 

Sen. Bob Jauch’s (D-Poplar) district includes 
the proposed mine site and he said the proposed 
bill was written by the mining company origi- 
nally, modified to please the mining company 
and done mostly behind closed doors, according 
to a quote in the Milwaukee- Wisconsin Journal 
Sentinel Online. 

Environmental Specialist Cyrus Hester, 
with the Bad River Band Natural Resources 
Department, said the politics have been marked 
by a couple of striking trends including a gen- 
eral lack of transparency by the political process 
both in drafting the legislation and in the hold- 
ing of hearings - including the timing and notice 
of the hearings - and the ability of citizens to 
testify. “In a meeting in Madison that went from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., there were 100 or so folks that 
hadn’t testified and were not given the opportu- 
nity,” he said. 

He said public requests that hearings be held 
in the north in the affected region have fallen 
on deaf ears. “Nobody has seriously considered 
having a hearing at Bad River or in Mellen, in 
the immediately affected area, or downstream of 
the affected area and I think that is a concern,” 
Hester said. “There have been some major 
campaign contributions by mining supporters 
to the governor and predominately Republican 
legislators and there is a concern that is what is 
driving the process rather then the science or the 
public’s interest.” 

Hester said there has been the idea that 
people have to pick between jobs from a min- 
ing project and the quality of their environment. 
“We see currently that those two aren’t separat- 
ed; when you impair the environment you defi- 


nitely can compromise much of the economy in 
northern Wisconsin. And that’s just talking about 
economics, which is a very limited tool when 
talking about the quality of life and the reason 
people choose to live in northern Wisconsin. 

“The Bad River Tribe not only has treaties 
that protect the resources that they depend upon 
and have protected for generations, but have a 
stake in the quality of the water, lands and air as 
part of their very essence, identity and commu- 
nity and want to pass it down to future genera- 
tions and ensure they have the same opportunity 
and quality of life that current and past genera- 
tions have protected,” he said. 

Hester said the Bad River Tribe is one of the 
poorest tribes in the state and are very limited in 
their capacity just to provide basic infrastructure 
and housing. Hester repeated a phrase he had 
heard the tribal chairman, Mike Wiggins Jr., say 
many times, “The tribe may be economically 
poor, but we are rich in natural resources and 
the quality of life that the land provides for us.” 

Questioning if it has come too late in the pro- 
cess, Hester said there has recently been media 
coverage about the presence of sulfides both in 
the overburden, which is the rock they will have 
to remove to get to the iron formation, and in at 
least one of the layers within the iron formation 
- most likely he said in the form of iron pyrite. 
He called the sulfide deposits significant, say- 
ing they create enough of a concern that there 
is a need for further research to be done. “There 
is significant acid generating potential in those 
rocks based on a recent study by Lawrence 
University,” he said. “You can see very quickly 
there is a serious number of topics that need to 
be addressed meaningfully. There are a number 
of risks associated with these types of projects 
and we have had no meaningful discussion of 
that in the legislature and very little in the media 
as well.” 

Hester said the mine would also have a sig- 
nificant impact on air quality from the taconite 
processing. The processing facilities that will be 
beneficiating, or refining the ore, are the number 
one source of mercury emissions in the Lake 
Superior basin. “Mercury is of great concern 
for many tribal communities because of the 
subsistence nature of fish consumption, which 
is part of a traditional diet and in many cases, a 
daily diet. The movement of metals from waste 
stockpiles, or the mine wall itself during taconite 
processing, can be carried by air or water off- 
site and be a concern to the environment and to 
people exposed to them in sufficient quantities,” 
he said. 

Asked what the next steps would be for the 
mining company to move forward with the 
project, Hester said they still have to do explo- 
ration - and that they turned down a permit to 
do exploration last year because they said they 
needed new laws passed first. Mining permits 
would have to be filed and go through some 
type of state review process, with some of the 
permits most likely also undergoing a federal 
review from the Army Corps of Engineers or 
the EPA. “By then,” Hester said, “they will have 
to define their project and we will see where it 
goes, if they apply at all. I think they can expect 
to be in court for a long time and I think that is 
more likely given the changes they have pro- 
posed under the law.” 

Hester said the state’s legislature is thinking 
about the promise of jobs and busy looking like 
they are promoting economic development, but 
they are forgetting about how much change the 
proposed mine really means. “It’s not all boom 
and bonanza,” he said. “We have seen that in the 
past and have many examples to learn from.” 

Mother, grandmother and dairy farm owner, 
Monica Vitek, said, “If we were given the 
opportunity, we would tell state legislators that 
this is not the proper place to set a mine. You 
cannot mine here without polluting and taking 
our fresh waterways and our beautiful country- 
side away from us. We thank God for all the 
help anyone has given us in trying to bring the 
light of day to this situation.” 

As of press time, calls to Governor Scott 
Walker’s office had not been returned. 



Photo by Mike Wiggins Jr. 

Ricing: Bad River Tribal members harvest wild rice in the same manner 
that their people have for generations. Threats to wild rice from mining 
range from changes in flow regimes to sulfate pollution in mine wastes 
that can act as a poison to the sensitive wetland species. 



Photos by Diane Farsetta 

Taking a tour of the Penokee Hills - Pete Rasmussen, Gil Halsted, Liz 
Bruno, Tom McGrath, Bill Heart and Todd Dennis. Pete Rasmussen and Bill 
Heart are local residents with the Penokee Hills Education Project and 
gave Wisconsin Network for Peace and Justice (WNPJ) board members 
and volunteers a tour of the proposed mine site. 



Photo by Diane Farsetta 

Bad River headwaters - Liz Bruno, a WNPJ board member and Stefania 
Sani, a WNPJ volunteer and past board member. Below: Examining a band- 
ed Iron formation - Stefania Sani and her partner Gil Halsted. 
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JANET CELESKEY 

Janet (nee Malkowski, Peterson) 
Celeskey, 73, of Kaleva, died on 
Jan. 9, 2013, at home surrounded 
by her loving family. 

She was born on March 30, 
1939, in Manistee, the daugh- 
ter of Anthony and Justine (nee 
McCormick) Malkowski. 

Janet worked as a nurse aide in 
nursing homes and she was a very 
caring person. She will be remem- 
bered as a strong-willed, outspoken 
woman who was fiercely loyal to 
her family. She enjoyed shopping 
and, most of all, spending time 
with her beloved children and 
grandchildren. 

Janet is survived by her chil- 
dren, Leonard (Peggy) Peterson of 
Westland, Shari Peterson of Bear 
Lake, and Mark (Rachel) Celeskey 
of Jerome; 11 grandchildren; 13 
great-grandchildren; her sisters, 
Marie Smith of Kaleva and Bette 
Superczynski of Manistee; and 
numerous nieces, nephews, great- 
nieces and great-nephews. 

Janet was preceded in death by 
her first husband, Leonard Donald 
Peterson; her second husband, 
Richard Celeskey; her sons, Wayne 
Peterson and Timmy Peterson; her 
grandson, Richard Peterson; her 
granddaughter, Melissa Polen; her 
sister, Marilyn Maxwell; and her 
parents. 

Private funeral services and in 
lieu of flowers, memorial contribu- 
tions may be made to the Celeskey 
family or to the Pulmonary 
Hypertension Association. 

The Terwilliger Funeral Home, 
in Kaleva, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

JENNIFER CLEMENT 

Jennifer Lynn Clement, 31, of 
Kalamazoo, passed away on Feb. 
14, 2013, after a six-year bout with 
cancer. 

She was 
born on Dec. 

7, 1981, in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie to Rush 
and Christine 
Clement. 

She gradu- 
ated from Loy 
Norrix High 
School and 
was a student at Western Michigan 
University, studying molecular 
biology with dreams of becoming 
a scientist. 

Miss Clement loved visiting 
the Upper Peninsula and also 
particularly enjoyed stopping 
on the beach near the Mackinac 
Bridge on her way back home to 
Kalamazoo. 

She had dreams and goals and 
went after them with a passion, 
said her mother, no matter the 
physical cost. She was an artist, 
creating pencil and ink drawings, 
and an antiques collector, and she 
loved to search for good deals 
on antiques and vintage clothes, 
particularly black ones, and shoes. 
She had a flair for dressing with 
style, her mother said, and often 
wore boots, even wearing black 
army boots with her white dress on 
the day of her high school gradua- 
tion. She especially loved her cats 
and they brought her comfort dur- 
ing her illness. While she was ill, 
her mother said, she wholeheart- 
edly believed she would be healed 
and her will to live was an inspira- 
tion to family and friends. 

Miss Clement is survived by 
her mother, Christine (nee Maki) 
Clement, of Kalamazoo and for- 
merly of Cedarville; her father and 


his wife, Rush and Julie Clement, 
of Portland; siblings and their 
families, Laura, Eric and Elaine, 
Marshall, and Holly Clement; 
grandparents, Peggy Clement and 
Wayne and Sue Maki; three aunts 
and their families, Stacy and Mitch 
Cain, Sheila Berger and Lindel 
“Aagi” Clement; two uncles, Bill 
Maki and Landan Clement; and 
numerous cousins, nieces, neph- 
ews, and friends. 

Miss Clement was preceded in 
death by her grandfather, Lewis 
Clement, her grandmother, Gayle 
Maki, and an uncle, Steven Maki. 

A memorial service took place 
on Feb. 16, at Agape Christian 
Church. Memorials may be made 
to Rose Arbor Hospice. 

Arrangements were made by 
Langeland Family Funeral Homes 
of Kalamazoo. 

MARGARET FLEMMING 

Margaret Flemming, 61, of 
Mackinaw City, passed away 
on Feb. 2, at Mackinac Straits 
Hospital. 

She was born on Mackinac 
Island on June 4, 1951. Her parents 
were John and Mary (nee Bodwin) 
Fisher Sr. She graduated from high 
school and worked for Audie’s in 
Mackinaw City for 43 years, retir- 
ing recently because of health. 

She is a member of Sault Tribe 
Chippewa Indians and Ste. Anne’s 
Catholic Church, Mackinac Island. 
She has lived in the Mackinaw 
City-Levering-Carp Lake areas 
much of her life. 

She is survived by a daughter, 
Susan (Will Critchfield) Mallory 
of Kannapolis, N.C.; son, Larry 
(Heather Bishop) Schiller of 
Levering; step-son, Larry (Brandi) 
Flemming of Rogers City; sister, 
Wilma Green of Mackinaw City; 
brother, John (Barb) Fisher of 
Mackinac Island; sister-in-law, Jeri 
Bodwin of Carp Lake; and three 
grandchildren, Brady, Sophia and 
Stanton. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents; husband, Mike 
Flemming in 1996; brothers, 
Melvin “Oscar” Bodwin in 2012 
and Anthony Fisher in 1982; and a 
sister, Barbara Lynn, as an infant. 

Cremation took place at 
Northern Michigan Crematory of 
Cheboygan and a graveside service 
is scheduled in June on Mackinac 
Island at Ste. Anne’s Catholic 
Cemetery. A gathering took 
place on Feb. 7 at Audie’s ban- 
quet room in Mackinaw City for 
friends and family to share their 
love for Margaret. Those wish- 
ing to remember Margaret with 
donations, please send to Dodson 
Funeral Home, 240 McCann 
Street, St. Ignace to help with 
funeral costs for the family. 

SAMUEL LONGTINE 

Samuel Louis Longtine, age 56, 
of Skandia, 
passed away 
on Feb. 19, 

2013. Sam 
was bom in 
Marquette on 
July 17, 1956, 
a son of Louis 
and Betty (nee 
Trevillion) 

Longtine. 

A 1975 graduate of the Gwinn 
High School, he was a lifelong 
West Branch Township resident. 
Sam enrolled in the Bricklayers 
and Allied Crafts Workers 
Apprenticeship Program, later 
joining the laborers union where 
he worked for several contrac- 


tors, most recently for Closner 
Constmction. 

Sam loved the outdoors, 
especially gardening, enjoyed 
woodworking and took special 
pride in his restoration of a 1956 
Allis-Chalmers tractor, his special, 
beloved project with his grandson, 
Jacob. 

Throughout the years, Sam was 
very supportive of the union, hav- 
ing membership in Laborers Local 
1329 and previously Bricklayers 
Union Local 9. Sam possessed an 
honest, hardworking nature, but 
those who knew him, knew his 
excellent sense of humor and love 
of practical jokes and pranks. 

Survivors include his wife of 
35 years, Brenda (nee Barnett) 
Longtine; daughter, Cora Lee 
Longtine of Negaunee; son, 
Andrew Louis Longtine of 
Skandia; grandson, Jacob Samuel 
Bossom of Negaunee; three sis- 
ters, Mary Gail (John) Grace of 
Hopewell, Pa., Paulette (Pete) 
Farmer of Ishpeming, and Laurie 
(Fred) Beauchamp of Skandia; his 
brother, Louie (Kathy) Longtine of 
Skandia; numerous nieces, neph- 
ews and cousins; and his canine 
companion, Toby. 

Sam was preceded in death by 
his parents. 

Friends gathered at the 
Fassbender Funeral Home on 
Feb. 26 for visitation and services 
with Rev. Leon Jarvis presid- 
ing. Interment will be in the West 
Branch Township Cemetery. 

Memorials may be directed to 
U.P. Honor Flight. Condolences 
may be expressed online at www. 
fassbenderfuneralhome.com 

CHRIS A. MARTIN 

Chris Alan Martin, 41, passed 
away on Feb. 20. Chris was bom 
in San Diego, 

Calif., on 
Jan. 8, 1972. 

However, he 
lived all but his 
first six months 
in Cheboygan. 

His Cheboygan 
roots are 
deep. His 
great-great- 
grandpa, Charles Martin, came to 
Cheboygan around 1870. He also 
has deep roots in Mackinac County 
where his ancestors were French- 
Canadian/ American Indian. One of 
his great-grandmothers was listed 
as an “Indian woman” in a long 
ago Census. Chris was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Services were conducted on 
Feb. 27 in Cheboygan at the 
Nordman-Christian Funeral Home, 
Rev. Joyce Brown-Moore offici- 
ated. 

He was a gentle, sweet person 
who loved nature and all critters. 
He loved the outdoors, and went 
on many outings with his broth- 
ers and friends sledding, hiking, 
canoeing and more. He spent the 
past couple of years dog sitting for 
Cole (now deceased) and Africa, 
he deeply loved those dogs, and 
he really enjoyed playing cards 
with his mom and dad and brother 
David. The three brothers loved 
just hanging out with one another. 

At the services, a friend shared 
this: she arrived at a car-deer col- 
lision to find Chris hugging and 
mourning the death of a deer he 
just hit. 

Chris thought much on total 
awareness of self and death. He 
had strong belief that when he died 
his energy force or spirit would 


transcend to a new level. Death, he 
once wrote, is just another “experi- 
ence,” a “change of worlds.” In 
some ways, nature was his reli- 
gion, and the earth was his temple. 

When Chris acquired friends, 
they became friends for life— to 
know Chris was to love him. Chris 
was a natural bom artist and he 
expressed much of himself in 
his art. Chris worked for years 
at the Kewadin Shores Casino 
in St. Ignace and most recently 
he worked for the Cheboygan 
Tribune, a job he loved very much. 

Chris is survived by his parents, 
Denny and Karen, his very close 
brothers, Jeff and Dave Martin, 
in addition to Sheila Serra, Peggy 
Woiderski, “Africa” and Jarvis. He 
also leaves behind loving aunts, 
nieces, nephews, cousins, and hun- 
dreds of friends who will miss him 
dearly. 

Chris loved all animals and if 
you wish to leave something in his 
memory, consider a contribution 
to the Cheboygan County Humane 
Society. 

Online condolences at www. 
stonefuneralhomeinc .com. 

ROBIN T. MCNALLY 

Robin Therese McNally, aged 
58, of Munising, Mich., died on 
Feb. 27 at 
Marquette 
General 
Hospital fol- 
lowing a 
two-year ill- 
ness. She was 
born on April 
21, 1954, in 
Munising to 
Wayne and Marvel (nee Lord) 
McNally. 

Robin graduated from Sacred 
Heart School and then Wm. G. 
Mather High School in 1972. She 
served in the U.S. Army and was 
stationed in Germany. She mar- 
ried Gary Taylor and together they 
had four children. They lived in 
Lombard, 111., and Horton ville, 
Wise. Robin was a homemaker, 
beautician and an accounting clerk 
for the Oneida Indian Reservation. 
She had a deep faith and was 
respectful and loyal. She was 
a bit of an adventurer and free 
spirit, which moved her around 
the Upper Peninsula. Robin was 
a member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
was proud of her Native heritage. 
She enjoyed sewing, music, danc- 
ing, woodcarving and riding her 
bicycle. She was a good cook and 
had a green thumb. 

She is survived by her children, 
Renee (Joel) Taylor of Appleton, 
Wise., Isaac Taylor of Kaukauna, 
Wise., Herbert (Elizabeth) Taylor 
of Madison, Wise., and Kyle 
Taylor of Appleton; grandchil- 
dren, Dante, Avra, Sienna and 
one on the way; mother, Marvel 
McNally of Munising; brothers, 
Michael (Kym) McNally of South 
Haven, Mich., Kenneth McNally 
of Munising and Vincent (Mary) 
McNally of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
sisters, Lou-Ann (Henry) Bush 
of Kinross, Mich., and Mary Jo 
Purtee of Munising; and numerous 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 

Robin was preceded in death by 
her father, Wayne McNally. 

Visitation took place at the 
Bowerman Funeral Home. 

Services were conducted by Father 
Chris Gardiner on March 5 at the 
Sacred Heart Church in Munising. 

BETTY SUPERCZYNSKI 

Betty Jane Superczynski, 82, of 


Manistee, Mich., died on Jan. 30, 
2013, at her home surrounded by 
her family. 

She was bom on April 18, 

1930, and was the daughter of 
the late Anthony and Justine (nee 
McCormick) Malkowski. Betty 
married Donald E. Superczynski 
on Aug. 16, 1947, at Saint Joseph 
Catholic Church in Manistee. 
Donald preceded her in death on 
April 4, 1992. 

She was employed at the Glen 
of Michigan in Manistee for many 
years. Most of her life was devoted 
to being a homemaker and raising 
her family. She enjoyed spending 
time with her children and grand- 
children, as well as tending to her 
flower and vegetable gardens. She 
was a member of Saint Mary of 
Mount Carmel Shrine Church of 
Manistee, the Catholic Daughters 
of America and a life member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Betty is survived by her son, 
Donald E. Superczynski; daughter 
and son in-law, Judy and Richard 
Superczynski-Lonsberry all of 
Manistee; two sons-in-law, Donald 
Alfred of Manistee and Phil 
Mackin of Charlevoix, Mich.; 11 
grandchildren; numerous great- 
grandchildren; sister, Marie Smith 
of Kaleva, Mich; and several 
nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death by 
two daughters, Susan A. Mackin 
and Karen Alfred; son, Bryan 
Superczynski; and two sisters, 
Marilyn Maxwell and Janet 
Celeskey. 

Mass from The Order of 
Christian Funerals was celebrated 
on Feb. 4, 2013, at Saint Mary 
of Mount Carmel Shrine Church 
in Manistee with Reverend John 
McCracken celebrant. Burial will 
follow at Mount Carmel Cemetery, 
also in Manistee. 

The Herbert Funeral Home of 
Manistee is in charge of funeral 
arrangements. 

SARA WEES AW 

Sara Gayle (nee Mandoka) 
Weesaw, age 
50, of Athens, 

Mich., passed 
away on Feb 
4, 2013 at the 
Lifespan Good 
Samaritan 
Hospice 
Residence in 
Battle Creek. 

Sara was born on Oct. 16, 

1962, at Kinross Air Force Base in 
Kinross, Mich., to Paul and Lucy 
(nee Gabow) Mandoka. She gradu- 
ated from Athens High School in 
1980. 

She was a member of the 
Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
Potawatomi in Athens. 

Sara enjoyed her work main- 
taining the three sisters tribal gar- 
den and other outdoor reservation 
maintenance. 

She was a life member of the 
Athens VFW Post 5319 and an 
active Ladies Auxiliary member. 

She is survived by her father, 
Paul Mandoka of Athens, sis- 
ters, Ruth Hack worth and Jackie 
Minton of Sault Saint Marie, 

Mich.; step-sister Danielle Jacobs 
of Fulton, Mich.; brother, Brian 
Willis of Canada; and a special 
niece, Ashley Hackworth of Sault 
Saint Marie. 

Visitation was on Feb. 8, 2013, 
at the Spencer Family Funeral 
Home in Athens with special shar- 
ing time conducted by Charlene 
McConihay. 
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Kings celebrate 50 years 

Wayne “Teto” and Janet King 
of Romulus, Mich, celebrated their 
50th anniversary January 5. Hosted 
by their daughter, Tammy King, 
a sit down dinner was conducted 
at the Deluca Italian Restaurant in 
Romulus. Thirty friends and family 
attended. 

In July the couple will celebrate 
their anniversary again in their 
hometown of Naubinway with 
Janet’s sister and brother-in-law 
Karen and Don Frazier, who have 
their 50th anniversary on July 6. 

The sisters have celebrated their 
25th, 40th and, God willing, their 
50th together. 

Announcing baby Giraldi 

OTTO GIRALDI 

Proud parents Eric and Kendra (nee Hill) Giraldi 
and big sister, Darla Rose of Los Angeles, Calif., 
are happy to announce the birth of their son and 
little brother, Otto Maxwell Giraldi. He was born 
Dec. 27, 2012, weighing 8 pounds 13 ounces and 
was 21.5 inches in length. 

Grandparents are Ray and Heide Giraldi of 
Oyster Bay, N.Y., and Craig and Debbie Hill (nee 
Rutledge) of Berkley, Mich. 

Great-grandparents are the late Raymond and 
Anne Giraldi of Oyster Bay and Elfriede Binder 
and the late Johannes Binder of Oyster Bay, and 
Janet Hill and the late John Hill of Troy, Mich., and 
the late Ping and Lorraine Rutledge (nee Leask) of 
Sugar Island, Mich. 




Ariella 
Grace 
Welsh 
is bom 


Proud parents Dale 
and Sarah (Bruski) Welsh 
are pleased to announce 
the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Ariella Grace Welsh. 
She was born on Nov. 

12, 2012, in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. She weighed 6 
pounds, 4 ounces and was 
19 inches in length. 

Grandparents are 
Patricia (Harris) Welsh of 
Bentonville, Ark., Dale 
Welsh of Gwinn, Mich., 
and Jeff and Donna Bruski 
of Alpena, Mich. 




Frazier, O'Keefe make deans' lists 


WHITNEY FRAZIER 


KATELYNN O’KEEFE 


Sault Tribe member Whitney 
Frazier (left) of Brimley, Mich., 
made the Alpena Community 
College dean’s list for the 2012 
fall semester. She is involved 
in volleyball and basketball but 
plans on going on for a nursing 
career. 

She is the daughter of Dwight 
and Brenda Frazier, and sister of 
Josh, of Brimley. Grandparents 
are Don and Karen Frazier of 
Naubinway and Richard and 
Sally Merrill of Gaylord. 

Best wishes from your family. 


Katelynn O’Keefe of 
Marquette was named to the 
fall semester dean’s list at the 
University of Detroit Mercy. 
O’Keefe is pursuing a degree 
from the College of Engineering 
and Science at the University of 
Detroit Mercy. 

The University of Detroit 
Mercy is one of 28 Jesuit col- 
leges and universities and the 
largest of 16 Mercy institu- 
tions of higher education in the 
United States. 
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Introducing 
Gerald and 
Sharon Oven 



Gerald Oven and Sharon 
Puckett, both of Naubinway, 
were united in marriage January 
23, 2013. The 6 p.m. ceremony 
took place at the Hiawatha 
Sportsmen Club Activity 
Building in Engadine. The ser- 
vice was performed by Pastor 
Tim Miller. 

Matron of honor was the 
bride’s aunt, Sharon Kingren, of 
Naubinway. Bridesmaids were 
the groom’s daughter, Gracie 
Oven, and the bride’s daughter, 
Camille Puckett. The flower girl 
was the bride’s daughter, Claire 
Puckett. 


Best man was the groom’s 
son, Kenny Oven. Groomsmen 
were the groom’s son, Brett 
Oven, and nephew Andrew 
Davis. Ring bearer was the 
bride’s son, Jackson Puckett. 

Parents of the couple 
are Jim and the late Mary 
Oven, of Naubinway, and 
Jacquelyn Schmetzer and 
David Schmetzer, of Kentucky. 
Grandmother of the bride is 
Jane Schwartz. 

The flowers and wedding 
cake were made by the bride. 

The couple will reside in 
Naubinway. 


Saying goodbye 
to Sharon Barnett 



After 45 years of work, Elder 
Health Fund coordinator Sharon 
Barnett is retiring. She has been 
with Elder Services since October 
of 2006. Sharon is planning to 
move to Monroe, Mich., with 
her mother, Alice Greenly. She is 
looking forward to being closer 
to her daughter, granddaughter, 


great-granddaughter, nieces and 
nephews. 

Sharon is also looking forward 
to meeting with some old class- 
mates, pursuing old hobbies and 
acquiring new ones. 

Here at Elder Services, we 
will miss Sharon — her smile, 
her laughter and her friendship. 
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Manistique receives Roadmaps to Health prize 


MANISTIQUE’S WORK ON CREATING A HEALTHIER COMMUNITY GAINS NATIONAL ATTENTION 


From Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health Project 

MANISTIQUE, Mich. 

— Manistique is one of six inau- 
gural winners of the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation (RWJF) 
Roadmaps to Health Prize. The 
prize honors outstanding com- 
munity partnerships across the 
United States which are helping 
residents live healthier lives. 

Manistique received a cash 
prize of $25,000 in recognition of 
its efforts and was honored Feb. 
20 at an event held at the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation in 
Princeton, N. J. A local communi- 
ty celebration is planned for May 
15 in conjunction with opening 
day of the Manistique Farmers’ 
Market. 

The City of Manistique is 
recognized for its innovative 
strategies to improve health, 
including partnering with the 
Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for 
Health (SAH) Project, develop- 
ing the Manistique Farmers’ 
Market, working to create easier 
access for non-motorized modes 
of transportation, and partnering 
with Manistique Area Schools to 
create access to healthy choices 
throughout the school day. 

The City of Manistique is 
extremely appreciative to the 
SAH Coalition headed by Kerry 
Ott along with the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation for their 
combined efforts and support in 
making Manistique a destination 
and a better place to live for our 
residents. 

“The City of Manistique has 


many assets, but our greatest 
asset of all is the people,” com- 
mented Kerry Ott, Manistique 
coordinator for the SAH Project. 
“What has brought us to this 
recognition is the desire of indi- 
viduals and agencies and busi- 
nesses in our community to not 
settle for what we have, but to 
work together toward a healthier 
community and a strong, vibrant 
economy. We have more work to 
do, and the Roadmaps to Health 
Prize will help us build upon the 
successes we have already had.” 

The projects such as the 
Farmer’s Market, the Safe Routes 
to School Sidewalk Program, 
along with the proposed Non- 
motorized Pathway Project 
have and will put Manistique on 
the map. These projects place 
Manistique in the forefront of 
promoting physical activity and 
let our citizens and residents 
know how important they are to 
us. 

Manistique was one of six 
communities selected for the 
award from more than 160 appli- 
cations. Other winning communi- 
ties are Santa Cruz County, Calif.; 
New Orleans, Fa.; Cambridge, 
Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; and 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fearn more 
about the RWJF Roadmaps to 
Health Prize and watch a video 
of Manistique and the other prize 
winners at www.rwjf .org. The 
Manistique video may also be 
viewed at CityofManistique.org, 
ManistiqueFarmersMarket.com, 
and SchoolcraftCountyChamber. 
org. 


Food is both social 
and spiritual for 
Anishinaabe 



Wild rice field 


By Linda Cook, RN, 

DIABETES CASE MANAGER 

We eat to survive. We eat to 
nourish our bodies. Our bodies 
need certain nutrients and sub- 
stances to be in good working 
order. Too little and too much 
food can cause health problems. 
Where is the balance to eating 
right? Food is prepared to nour- 


ish, sustain and keep us alive, 
happy and healthy. 

Food is both, social and spiri- 
tual in our culture. We revolve 
our ceremonies, our celebrations 
and most every event where we 
gather, around food. 

Can You Taste the Love? 
is an article written for Indian 
Health Services national maga- 



Peter Murphy 

RWJF Roadmaps to Health prize celebration - Team Manistique receiving the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation’s Roadmaps to Health prize in Princeton, N.J., on Feb. 20. Left to right, Risa Lavizzo-Mourey, 
president and CEO of the foundation; Sheila Aldrich, Manistique city manager; Connie Diller, director of 
the Schoolcraft County Chamber of Commerce; Judie Zerilli, Manistique Farmers’ Market volunteer; Susan 
Phillips, medical social worker, Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital; Lisa Myers, Sault Tribe Strategic Alliance for 
Health project coordinator; and Erik Mason, Principal of Emerald Elementary School in Manistique. 



Gail Sulander 


Manistique Farmers’ Market, one of several projects that led to the RWJF award 


Get Fresh, 
Get local. 


Get Fresh 
Get Local 


Manistique 

Farmers' 

MarHct 
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zine, Health for Native Life. 

It features writings to inspire 
people to bring homemade, 
healthy foods to gatherings for 
themselves and those in the com- 
munity who have health issues. 

People who have high blood 
pressure should avoid salty foods 
to help blood pressure stay nor- 
mal. Others who have diabetes 
must watch out for foods high 
in carbohydrate or starch so that 
they can better manage their 
blood sugars. Community mem- 
ber who are at risk for or have 
heart problems are looking for 
foods with the least amount of 
fat in them. 

Many people express how 
hard it is to resist the dishes 


that are heavier in sugar, fat and 
starch at a feast, especially when 
on a daily basis they are trying to 
make better choices and restrict- 
ing those types of meals for their 
health. 

There have been many won- 
derful soups made with a variety 
of vegetables and salads with 
vegetables and fruits at feasts, 
they are considered welcome 
choices. Less convenience food 
is chosen and changes are seen. 

Connie Watson, health edu- 
cator with Traditional Foods 
Grant Program says, “We are 
striving to put foods from the 
earth, foods that we have grown 
into our feasts. We are doing 
more family style serving, the 


salads go to the table first and 
we portion the meat serving by 
wrapping and baking individual 
portions. The people attending 
seem to like it.” Congratulations 
to Connie and the people she 
works with for making a great 
effort to bring healthier dishes to 
the table. 

Strength comes from within 
us all. We have only one body 
which was given by our Creator 
to carry our spirit, let’s make 
sure we honor that body each 
day and eat as best we can. 

For information regarding 
diabetes management, contact 
Linda Cook, in the Sault at (906) 
632-5210 or Bridget Beatty in 
St. Ignace at 643-8689. 
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Using insulin as prescribed to manage diabetes 



By Linda Cook, RN, 

DIABETES CASE MANAGER 

People who have diabetes may 
need to use various types of insu- 
lin to manage their disease. 

Insulin is a very good and 
necessary medication for treat- 
ing all forms of diabetes because 
it helps to improve diabetes by 
lowering high blood sugars. It is a 
very safe medication when taken 
right and lifestyle changes have 
been made. Insulin saves lives. 

It is critical for people who take 
insulin to test blood sugars and 
eat meals at regular times. 


The Community Health 
Accreditation Program Inc., 
(CHAP) announced Feb. 27 
that the Chippewa County 
Health Department was awarded 
CHAP accreditation under the 
CHAP Home Health, Hospice 
and Private Duty Standards of 
Excellence. This is the 20th 
year CHAP accreditation has 
been awarded to the Chippewa 
County Health Department. 

CHAP accreditation demon- 
strates that the health depart- 
ment meets the industry’s high- 
est nationally recognized stan- 
dards. Rigorous evaluation by 
CHAP focuses on structure and 
function, quality of services and 
products, human and financial 
resources and long-term viabil- 


Insulins are categorized 
by how they act in the body. 
Background insulins are designed 
for longer coverage, long-acting 
(Lantus, Levemir) and intermedi- 
ate-acting (NPH) are both consid- 
ered background insulins. 

The next category is mealtime 
insulin, rapid-acting (Humalog, 
NovoLog, Apidra) and short-act- 
ing (Regular, HumulinR, Novolin 
R) insulins are designed to help 
the blood glucose that rises when 
a meal is eaten. 

These are the main types of 
insulins, there are others but here 


ity. Through CHAP accredita- 
tion, the department is also cer- 
tified as a Medicare provider. 

“We are very pleased that 
the Chippewa County Health 
Department chose CHAP 
accreditation,” said Terry 
A. Duncombe, CHAP presi- 
dent. “Voluntarily selecting to 
achieve CHAP accreditation 
and meeting our high standards 
of excellence demonstrates 
the department’s commitment 
to quality. CHAP is delighted 
to work with their entire team 
through the ongoing process of 
quality improvement.” 

The Chippewa County Health 
Department provides a vari- 
ety of home health services to 
patients and their families in 


we will only focus on the more 
common insulins. 

Insulin is stored according 
to manufacturer’s instructions. 
Unused vials and pens should 
be refrigerated and extreme tem- 
peratures (less than 36F to more 
than 86F) should be avoided to 
prevent weakening the insulin. 
Unopened vials can be used until 
the expiration date on the label 
if the medicine has been stored 
in a refrigerator. Once a vial or 
pen is opened it can be kept at 
room temperature. Any unused 
insulin in an open vial or pen 


Chippewa County and parts of 
Mackinac County. It uses a team 
approach that includes coordi- 
nated care and support system 
designed to maximize indepen- 
dence at home. The assistance 
home health and hospice care 
provides allows families to stay 
together in the comfort, security 
and privacy of their own home. 


must be discarded after 28-30 
days because insulin weakens as 
it gets older. Only Levemir can be 
kept longer (42 days, then throw 
it away). 

Before using insulin, each vial 
should be examined closely to 
make sure there are no changes 
in the insulin consistency (no 
clumping, frosting and change in 
color or clarity). Air bubbles in 
the syringe must be eliminated 
because they reduce the amount 
of insulin given. Patients should 
inspect filled syringes for air bub- 
bles and, if present, should point 
the needle up, tap the syringe 
once or twice with the forefinger 
and push the plunger to allow the 
bubbles to escape. For insulin 
pens, air bubbles in the cartridge 
can be prevented by removing the 
needle between injections. Dose 
accuracy is very important when 
insulin is used. 

Needles and lancets are 
called “sharps.” Do not throw 
them in the trash because they 
could injure other people. Never 
reuse needles or syringes. War 


Marijuana is harmful 
to the human brain 


A great p 


CCHD gets re-accreditated 


By Ron Bown LMSW 


contains three times the amount 


Memorial Hospital has developed 
a plan for disposal of needles and 
lancets in Sault Ste Marie. 

Hypoglycemia (also known 
as low blood sugar) is one of 
the most common side effects of 
insulin administration. As a pre- 
caution, all individuals on insulin 
therapy should be instructed on 
appropriate prevention and treat- 
ment of hypoglycemia and carry 
with them at least 15g carbohy- 
drate to be taken if a low blood 
sugar happens. 

Persons with type 1 and type 
2 diabetes who are on more than 
one daily injection should carry 
glucagon (a fast acting glucose 
source) and they and their fam- 
ily should be trained on how to 
use it. 

Watch for more about insulin 
next month. 

For information regarding 
diabetes management, please 
contact Linda Cook, diabetes case 
manager in the Sault at (906) 
632-5210 or Bridget Beatty, dia- 
betes case manager in St. Ignace 
at 643-8689. 


The use of marijuana is dam- 
aging to the human brain, no 
matter how much a person says it 
relaxes them or helps them deal 
with stress. 

The two legitimately valuable 
uses of marijuana are for treating 
the following: 

• Glaucoma, which is a condi- 
tion of increased pressure within 
the eyeball, causing gradual loss 
of sight. 

• For a person with cancer 
who has lost their appetite due 
to chemotherapy. Marijuana can 
help increase appetite so they are 
able to consume the food they 
need. 

How marijuana damages the 
brain — The hippocampus is the 
part of our brain where long-term 
memories and information are 
stored. The hippocampus also 
works closely with the left fron- 
tal lobe of our brain, which con- 
trols most of our positive feelings 
and emotions, whereas the right 
frontal lobe controls most of our 
negative feelings and emotions. 
Marijuana use bogs down the 
hippocampus with tar, which 
downgrades the production and 
release of neurotransmitters after 
giving the user that initial good 
feeling. 

Effects of regular marijuana 
use: 

• Development of social pho- 
bia. 

• Low-grade depression. 

• Memory capacities are 
repressed; ability to learn 
decreases. 

• Risk of chronic bronchi- 
tis and cancer is significantly 
increased, as cannabis smoke 


of tar and 50 percent more car- 
cinogens than ciggarettes. 

• Depresses the reproductive 
system 

Solutions: 

Ceasing marijuana use is the 
first step, as this will lead to bet- 
ter functioning of the hippocam- 
pus and the left frontal lobe in 
comparison with the right frontal 
lobe. Even if a person doesn’t 
make any other changes, this will 
help alleviate depression, help 
them feel more comfortable in 
public settings, and improve their 
memory and ability to learn. 

Regular exercise also helps 
boost the production and release 
of neurotransmitters that the 
marijuana bogged down. These 
include serotonin, which increas- 
es one’s feelings of well-being 
and happiness, as well as dopa- 
mine, which increases feelings of 
pleasure. Exercise also boosts our 
BDNF, a protein that stimulates 
the strengthening of our brain 
cells and the growth of new ones. 

After stopping marijuana use, 
it is also possible to reap second- 
ary benefits because people are 
more likely to interact with us 
positively and criticize us less. 

Therapy can also be used to 
identify and treat specific issues 
people struggle with and they 
may be using marijuana to help 
them cope with. The results of 
therapy can be very rewarding 
without all the negative side 
effects of marijuana use! 

If you have any questions or 
would like to learn more, please 
feel free to contact Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health at 635-6075 or 
(800) 726-9105. 


This is a great place to live. Community people make it that 
way. Around here people know their neighbors. It's a way of 
life that we all enjoy. Support your community. Shop locally. 
Invest locally and get involved in community service. 
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Spring sugarbush yields maple syrup 


By Randy Menard 

Springtime in northern 
Michigan brings many changes in 
nature. The short, cold and dreary 
days of winter begin to lengthen 
and more heat can be felt from 
the sun. These longer, warmer 
days start to bring some of 
Mother Nature’s creations back to 
life. To many of us Anishinaabe, 
these longer days are also the 
beginning of another season. 

A more traditional season that 
dates back over centuries, which 
requires many hours of personal 
commitment and physical labor. 
To us, it is not only springtime; it 
is also sap season. 

“Sugarbush” is what we call 
the activity of making syrup from 
the trees on our land. There are 
many different types of trees in 
the woods, and each species is 
affected differently by the chang- 
ing weather of springtime. During 
sap season, the only trees of any 
interest to us are the maple trees. 
We seek out a certain type of 
hardwood maple tree known as 
the sugar maple, because the sap 
from this particular strain of tree 
is sweetened by the tree’s wood 
as the sap flows through it. This 
sweet sap is collected and ren- 
dered down to make maple syrup. 
We make syrup during this time 
of year because of the changes 
in weather patterns. The change 
in weather patterns becomes our 
partner throughout the syrup mak- 
ing process. 

In the fall time of year, cooler 
temperatures will cause the sap 
that feeds the trees to retreat 
down their trunks to where it will 
be stored in the trees’ roots for 
the winter. The sap in the trees is 
what feeds the leaves and keeps 
them green and healthy. Absence 
of sap in the trees’ leaves will 
cause them to turn different col- 
ors. The leaves being deprived 
of nourishment is what causes 
the many different beautiful leaf 
colors that we witness in the 
fall. Eventually, the leaves will 
turn brown, fall from the trees 
and die. The warmer weather of 
spring reverses this process and 
the sap will be drawn back up 
from the trees’ roots. As the sap 
begins to travel back up the trees’ 
trunks, their branches will receive 
nourishment and this brings them 
back out of dormancy. The sap 
that enters the dormant branches 
feeds tiny buds that will then 
sprout into leaves. It is this sap 
that brings life back into the trees 
and helps them grow their leaves. 
When springtime weather begins 
to warm things up, this is when 
sap needs to be collected. 

The desired weather for us 
to collect sap is warm days and 
cold nights. During the day, the 
heat from the sun will draw the 
sap up the tree’s trunk towards 
its branches. When the nights are 
very cold, the sap will freeze at 
its current location within the tree 
trunk. While the sap is frozen in 
place, the wood from the sugar 
maple tree sweetens it. In the 
morning, as the sun rises from 
the east and makes its way across 
the sky towards the west, the heat 
from the sun will thaw the south 
side of the tree’s trunk first. As 
the sap in the tree’s trunk starts 
to thaw, it begins to flow upward 
towards the tree’s branches again. 


Because the sap will flow longer 
on the south side of the tree, this 
side is our desired location to col- 
lect sap from. 

There are several factors that 
regulate the amount of sap each 
sugar maple can produce and care 
should be taken when selecting 
each tree. Most importantly is the 
overall health of the tree. A tree 
with a lot of dead branches on it 
will not be a quality sap producer. 
Diameter of the tree should be no 
less than four inches; anything 
smaller usually will not produce 
any significant amount of sap. 
Since on average, it could take 
anywhere from 25 to 40 gal- 
lons of sap to make one gallon 
of maple syrup, it is important 
to verify the overall condition of 
the tree. A healthy, proper- sized 
tree will produce about 1.5 gal- 
lons of sap per day provided 
weather conditions are favorable. 
This is because the flow of sap 
in trees can be affected by such 
uncontrollable factors as wind 
and seasonal temperatures. When 
the days are warm, the nights are 
below freezing and there is little 
to no wind, the sugar content of 
the sap will be higher. The higher 
the sugar content, the less sap is 
needed to make syrup. As one can 
see, choosing the right tree com- 
bined with the proper conditions 
is important. 

Once a tree is selected, we can 
then begin to extract the sap from 
it. The majority of us Anishinaabe 
use the same sap gathering pro- 
cess we adapted to when traders 
came with metal. We strap on our 
snowshoes and sashay above the 
knee-deep snow to our specially 
selected grove of sugar maples. 
These trees are usually the same 
ones that we have been using for 
decades to collect our sap from. 
To draw the sap from these trees, 
we use a method called tapping. 
We use a half-inch paddle bit that 
is chucked into a hand driven 
drill known as a brace. Using this 
brace and bit combination, we 
bore a hole on the south side of 
each tree trunk about three to 4 
feet up from the ground. The hole 
is bored just over an inch deep 
into the tree’s trunk at a slightly 
upward angle. Once the bored 
hole has reached the required 
depth, it is cleaned out of any 
access wood chips. A metal spout 
that is designed to be slightly 
larger than the bored hole is then 
driven into it with a hammer. 
When the spout is driven into the 
hole, it forms a tight seal between 
itself and the inside diameter of 
the hole. (Other people buy or 
whittle wood spouts that expand 
to form that same tight seal 
between the spout and the wood.) 
The tree sap accumulates in the 
hole and then flows out of the 
spout to drip into a container that 
is hung below the spout. When 
the container is full of sap, it is 
collected and emptied into hold- 
ing barrels. 

When the holding barrels are 
full of sap, they are placed over a 
fire and brought to a boil. As the 
water content in the sap is turned 
into a vapor and dissipates into 
the atmosphere, a maple-wood 
sweetened liquid is left behind. 
The sap is continuously boiled 
until all the liquid is condensed 
into one barrel. When almost all 


the moisture is evaporated from 
the remaining barrel, the remain- 
ing liquid is a highly concentrated 
mixture of tree sap that needs to 
be closely attended to from this 
point on. It is very important not 
to let the concentrated liquid burn 
or allow the temperature to rise 
above 219°F, because higher tem- 
peratures will ruin it. When the 
sap reaches 219°F, it has been 
transformed into maple syrup. 

The syrup is then removed from 


its heat source and allowed to 
cool slowly until it reaches ambi- 
ent temperature. Once the syrup 
has cooled, it will be strained, 
filtered and poured into glass can- 
ning jars. The jars are then pres- 
sure sealed and our syrup-making 
task is complete. 

A lot of folks feel this is too 
much hard work and hassle to go 
through when it is much easier 
to purchase manufactured syrup 
from the local grocery market. 


However, many Anishinaabe who 
live in northwoods are still will- 
ing to go through this kind of 
hard work. To us, not only do we 
feel we are getting a better tasting 
product, but we also get personal 
pride and satisfaction from the 
experience. By using our own 
land and our capabilities, we are 
able to enforce our sense of per- 
sonal independence and carry on 
a tradition that has been practiced 
for over hundreds of years. 



A 1908 photo of an Anishinaabekwe tapping for maple syrup in the old way. (From the Library of Congress). 





Ninaatigo-Ziiwaagmide 

The making of maple syrup 

Come learn how to make Maple Syrup in the Traditional 
Way on Sugar Island! 

MARCH 22-23 

Mary Murray Cultural Camp 
Ages 8-18 

Participants will need to bring the following: 
WARM CLOTHES, BEDDING AND TOILETRIES 

We will be outside most of the day on Saturday, So Please 
BE SURE YOUR CHILD HAS APPROPRIATE 
WINTER GEAR 

Heavy Coat, Snowpants, Boots, Mittens and Hat 

Children who are not appropriately dressed for weather conditions will not be able 
to participate in outdoor activities. 

If you need a ride to camp meet at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Bldg. At 5:30 

p.m. on Friday, March 22 

PERMISSION SLIPS AVAILABLE BY CONTACTING 
Jackie Minton at 906-635-6050 or you can stop by the Sault Tribe 
Administration Office located at 523 Ashmun. 

You can also get permission slips through the intranet and 
from any YEA Coordinator 
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Natural Resources 


Tips for one of our earliest traditions: fish spearing 


By Clarence Hudak, Inland 
Conservation Committee 

The spring walleye spearing 
season is almost here, so I would 
like to offer a few suggestions to 
members who wish to exercise 
their treaty right and engage in 
one of our earliest traditions. 

Now, I am well aware that 
there may be a few members 
who do not agree with spearing 
fish because they don’t believe 
it’s sporting. While those few are 
certainly entitled to their opin- 
ion, our members should clearly 
understand that our ancestors did 
not retain our treaty rights for 
sporting activities but solely for 
subsistence. We spear fish to put 
food on the table, not to win a 
tournament. 

All members should keep 
safety in mind. Spearing typi- 
cally takes place from a boat late 
at night when there are few, if 
any, people around who could 
immediately come to your aid in 
case of an accident. Never go out 
alone. You should always have 
at least one and preferably two 
members with you at all times. 
And always remember, fast mov- 
ing currents and frigid water 



temperatures pose a life-threat- 
ening risk to anyone, regardless 
of swimming abilities, so keep 
your life vest on or nearby at all 
times. 

Another subject I’d like to 
address is the permitting system 
itself. You must call the Inland 
Fish and Wildlife Department to 
get a permit issued for any lake 
system you are wishing to spear 
on. These permits are only good 
for the 24-hour period that you 
declare you may be on the water 
and there is something very 
important to keep in mind when 
asking for one. You see, even 
if you only harvest five fish on 
that permit, the tribe must take 
10 fish out of the set allocation 
for that particular lake system. 
This seems a bit strange, but it 
was agreed to during the 2007 
Consent Decree negotiations as 


Snow melt: Where 
does all the snow go? 


By Crystal Bole, Sault Tribe 
Water Quality Specialist 

It’s March, and it’s that time 
of year to start looking forward 
to beautiful sunny days and all 
the fun that spring brings! Before 
jumping into spring, though, all 
this snow has to melt away, and 
that means messy streets, pot 
holes and a 
large amount 
of snowmelt 
going into our 
streams, rivers 
and lakes. 

Have you 
ever wondered 
where all the 
snow goes? 

Some of this 
snow seeps into the ground, help- 
ing to replenish ground water; the 
rest of it flows across the land, 
also known as runoff. Runoff 
is important because it feeds 
streams and rivers and keeps 
them flowing. Unfortunately, 
before runoff reaches a stream, 
river or lake, it may travel a long 
distance, picking up everything 
and eroding the land in its path. 
Therefore, the characteristics of 
the landscape play a very impor- 
tant role in runoff. In a heavily 
forested area, there will be a 
lot less runoff since vegetation 
and root systems act as a buf- 
fer between runoff and surface 
waters. Vegetation slows the 
runoff, giving it time to infiltrate 
the ground and replenish ground 
waters. 

Runoff is beneficial for replen- 
ishing surface waters as well as 
ground water; however, as veg- 
etation is continually removed 
and replaced with hard surfaces 
that do not allow the water into 
the soil, the amount of runoff and 
contaminants is often too much 
for an aquatic system. Snow can 
function as a significant source 
of water pollution since it accu- 
mulates a variety of contaminants 


such as soil, debris, waste, oil 
from cars, salt and sand. During 
the time of snowmelt, many water 
bodies get overloaded with these 
different types of substances with 
many of them acting as pollutants 
and affecting the aquatic habitat, 
our beautiful lakes and fish. 

When no vegetation is present, 
runoff cuts into 
the earth, causing 
erosion, harming 
the landscape as 
well. Soil — also 
known as sedi- 
ment — can cloud 
water to the extent 
that it destroys the 
habitat in which 
fish and aquatic 
organisms live. While, in small 
doses over time, sediments can 
be filtered out, when snowmelt 
happens, all these pollutants come 
at once, often wreaking havoc on 
any given aquatic system. 

So what can we do to help 
reduce the negative impacts of 
runoff? When the snow starts to 
melt, watch where it goes in your 
own yard. This will identify prob- 
lem areas on your own land, giv- 
ing you the opportunity to plant 
some vegetation to help slow the 
flow and encourage infiltration. 
You may also use the snowmelt 
to your advantage by investing 
in a rain barrel and capturing the 
snow melt from your roof. You 
can then divert the water to a veg- 
etated area, encouraging infiltra- 
tion. Don’t forget to continue to 
collect rain water for your garden 
throughout the summer months to 
save water and cut down on that 
water bill. 

Thanks to the interconnectivity 
of land and water ecology, what- 
ever is on the ground will eventu- 
ally end up in your water, so be 
cautious about litter, pet waste, 
salt, and sand. If it’s not cleaned 
up, it will be in the water that we 
use for drinking and swimming. 



a way to not accidentally over- 
harvest in a lake system. The 
actual number of fish that can be 
speared from each lake system 
is very minimal and is limited 
by population estimates that are 
done by the state or tribes with 
the states approval. 

So, speaking from experi- 
ence, keep an eye on the weather 
to see how much wind is in the 
forecast. The slightest bit of 
wind will cause the surface ten- 
sion of the water to break. A rip- 
pling surface will not allow you 
to see the fish on the bottom and 
this could result in 10 fish being 
taken out of the lake’s allow- 
able harvest, without having 
harvested any. Always wait for 
a calm weather forecast to apply 
for a permit. 

Members must also be aware 
that there could be times when 
someone shows up and becomes 
confrontational because they 
are uneducated in regards to the 
Consent Decree and our treaty 


Not much has changed in 
Inland Hunting and Fishing 
Regs, Chapter 21 of the Tribal 
Code, for the upcoming sea- 
son. For next winter’s trapping 
season, the bag limit on pine 
martens has been reduced to two. 
For the upcoming season, the 


rights or they just don’t care 
and will always harbor animos- 
ity towards those of us who 
use spearing as a method of 
harvest. If you are harassed by 
one of these people, please do 
not respond to them. Quietly go 
about your business and harvest 
your fish, but if the harass- 
ment escalates then you should 
definitely call a law enforcement 
agency and file a report. 

In closing, I would like to 
emphasize that if you choose to 
harvest spring walleye with a 
spear you should do so with the 
utmost respect for these fish. Be 
humble and reserved, don’t go 
out into your community and 
brag about spearing as that will 
only cause social tension and 
animosity. Also, don’t be a glut- 
ton who takes more than they 
can use, it’s not our traditional 
way and it’s not good resource 
management. 

And remember, as always, if 
you have a good night out on 


required size of lettering on a 
blind (license holder’s name and 
number) has been eliminated. 
For the upcoming bear season, 
bear license transfers have been 
eliminated. Lastly, fall turkey 
season was changed to Sept. 15 
through Nov. 14. 


the water and you fill your per- 
mit, gift some of your catch to a 
tribal member who is in need or 
ask an elder over for a fresh fish 
dinner. They will be very appre- 
ciative and you will continue to 
retain and strengthen our cultural 
identity. 

Conservation 

Committee 

meetings 

Great Lakes and Inland 
Conservation Committees vacant 
seats were filed at the March 5 
Sault Tribe Board meeting. Paul 
Barbeaux, Jim Gleaso and A1 
LeB lance were appointed to four- 
year terms on the Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee. Jackie 
Minton, Tom Derwin, Clarence 
Hudak and Jennifer Dale-Burton 
were appointed to four-year 
terms on the Inland Conservation 
Committees. 

The Inland Conservation 
Committee meets every first 
Monday of the month (except 
holidays) beginning at 4 p.m. at 
the Sault Kewadin Casino. 

The Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee meets the third 
Monday of the month. 

Please call Tara Benoit con- 
cerning meeting dates, times and 
locations and agenda items. 


Few changes from Inland’s 
previous season 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All 
Members Everywhere” 

Last month, I published a 
survey link for you to weigh 
in on the direction of the 
Tribe. The deadline is 
March 15 to be entered into 
the draw chance to win a 
$1,000! However, I would 
still like to know your opin- 
ion. I am publishing the re- 
sults so far with a total of 
1,736 responses with repre- 
sentation from all units. 
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and 40 percent agreeing or a 
46.9 percent total. Compared 
to the total who disagree 
(26.6 percent) the margin of 
those agree over those who 
disagree with the direction 
of the Tribe is greater than 
20 percent. 

Graph 4 shows that a ma- 
jority (53.7 percent) support 
the Chairperson’s pay at the 
current rate while less than 
one-half of this (24.5 per- 
cent) disagree. This is called 
a “positive quotient” where 
the positives outweigh the 
negatives — in this case, 
two to one. 

Regarding the question of 
how you voted in the 2010 
Constitutional Amendment 
to separate the Chair and 
CEO functions, you get one 
result with 38 percent report- 
ing they voted for the meas- 
ure; 18.3 percent voting 
against, 17.2 percent who 
did not want to answer the 
question and 25.5 percent 
saying they did not vote. 
What is unusual is only a 
minority reporting they ap- 
proved. With the large num- 
ber of who said they would 
rather not say, this may sug- 
gest they did not understand 
the amendment question. 
This would reinforce wide- 
spread reports from a num- 
ber of Members who said 
they did not understand the 


question posed in the 
amendment. Graph 5 rein- 
forces this notion. With 45 
percent suggesting they did 
not realize the amendment 


would strip the chair of any 
direct authority and render 
the Chairpersonship as serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the 
board. 
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If you knew that the amendment to separate the Chairperson and CEO functions is interpreted by some 
Tribal Board Members to mean that the Chairperson has absolutely no authority outside of chairing an 
official meeting of the Tribal Board of Directors [unless the Board of Directors so delegates some 
authority] would this have affected how you voted on the amendment? 



AND THE SURVEY SAYS... 
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For now, I will present 
the results as of this date. I 
have the ability to run data 
reports per individual Units 
and will provide this infor- 
mation for your respective 
Unit Board reps. For now, 
the data is not disaggregated 
by Unit. What follows is the 
results with only a minimal 
explanation and analysis. 

Above in Graph 1, you 
can see the percentage 
breakdown of those who 
took the survey by unit. 
Graph 2 shows an age 
breakdown of those who 
responded. Beyond basic 
demographics, Members 
were surveyed on their opin- 
ions of the general direction 
of the Tribe. Graph 3 shows 
some positive results with 
6.9 percent strongly agreeing 


Graph 1 
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MEMBERS EXPECT A PROGRESSIVE APPROACH 


Key: Each dot represents a tribal member. Notice the large concentra- 
tions of members in lower Michigan. About 1,500 live within a 60 mile 
radius of Lansing. While this is a solid justification for a casino in lower 
Michigan, a long term plan must be approved to ensure representation 
and eventually services. 


Where Sault 
Tribe Members 
Reside in MI 

Approximately 34 % live 
in the service area in the 
UP of Michigan while 
66% live outside of the 
service area. About 38% 
live in lower Ml. 


Does Where You live Make You Less of a Member? 
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Didn't vote on 
the amendment 
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The following series of 
graphs deal with responses to 
questions related to the Tribal 
Constitutional amendment 
process. Graph 6 shows that 
our people recognize that we 
do not have a separation of 
powers in our Tribal Consti- 
tution. Over 60 percent see 
this. It also appears to matter 
to our Members with 85.7 


percent reporting (Graph 7) 
that it matters to them and 
over 90 percent feel it is im- 
portant (72.3 percent said 
very important and 18% said 
somewhat important). A very 
small 2.3 percent total said it 
was not important (Graph 8). 

Graph 9 reveals what 
elected Tribal officials should 
heed with a phenomenal 75.4 


The United States form of government includes a separation of powers with the Executive (President); 
Legislative (Congress); and Judicial (Courts) branches serving in a system of “checks and balances” to 
ensure no one level of government is all powerful. How would you describe our Tribal form of government 


Graph 6 


60.7 % 
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Does having a system of checks and balances with a separation of powers like the United States 
form of Government matter to you? 


Graph 7 
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Would you vote to re-elect a current Member of the Tribal Board of Directors who opposes allowing you to 
vote on a new constitution with a separation of powers with an independent Tribal Court cr.d separate 

Executive and Legislative branches of government? „ , _ 

Graph 9 



No Preference Don't know 


The current judicial system in the Sault Tribe government includes judicial staff like a judge, appellate 
court and prosecutor who are hired and fired by the Tribal Board of Directors. Do you feel the Tribal Board 
of Directors should be able to hire or fire the above mentioned judicial staff? 

Graph 10 
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percent asserting that they 
will not vote to re-elect a 
seated Board Member if they 
do not support a separation of 
powers doctrine. So not only 
is it the right thing to do, it is 
also a politically wise thing to 
do. 

Through the Constitutional 
review process, some Board 
Members have claimed to 
support a separation but that 
the Court should continue to 
serve under the Board. This 
is in stark contrast with the 
collective will of the Mem- 
bership with just about 25 
percent saying Tribal Judicial 
Staff should be hired or fired 
by the Board (Graph 10). 

The Constitutional Review 
Committee has then wrestled 
with the idea to have elected 
judges. A subsequent ques- 
tion of who should be eligible 
to run was then posed. The 
results for Tribal Judge was 
that nearly 80 percent felt that 
judges should be Native 
American but about 60 per- 
cent concede that if they are 
not Sault Tribe, they would 
be satisfied if they are at least 


Graph 11 
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Graph l^^M 
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Native American in general. 
This is important to know as 
there may not currently be a 
cadre of Tribal Members who 
are attorneys who are inter- 
ested in being either a judge 
or a prosecutor. 
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Graph 16 
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When asked how the Board 
should proceed with 
respect to how to move for- 
ward on the constitutional 
project (Graph 15), only 2.9 
percent feel the process 
should be halted while the 
percentage who feel the docu- 
ment should simply be to put 
to a vote of the people “as is” 
versus a final mark us is vir- 
tually identical. Again, as an 
internal validity check, 53.7 
percent said (Graph 16) they 
would not vote to re-elect a 
Board Member who denies 
voters the right to decide this 
issue. 

Finally, there is strong sup- 
port for creating one to three 
at large voting districts for 
Members who reside outside 
of the seven county service 
area of the UP of Michigan. 
As you can see on the map to 
the far left of where our peo- 
ple live, a greater percentage 
live in lower MI than in the 
voting districts. The Board 
members, the Constitutional 
Committee and the Elder Ad- 
visory Board are in agreement 
that at least one at large repre- 
sentative is needed. Graph 17 
shows that there is support for 
allow those currently register 
in their unit of choice to re- 
main registered there unless 
they so choose to register in 
an ‘at large’ district. Once 
they do, however, they would 
be locked in. 

The deadline is March 15. 
Please go to the link below to 
fill out the survey. And you 
will receive instructions of 
how to enter to win a $1,000. 
As usual, I am interested in 
your input. The new results 
will be presented to the Board 
and in a power point on the 
tribal website. 

https:// 

www.survey 

monkey.com/ 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee, Aaron 

Office: 906-635-6050 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@yahoo.com 
On Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ and on the ‘Sault Tribe Guide’ on Facebook. 
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Sequestration devastating for Indian Country 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


By now you have all heard on 
the news that sequestration will 
occur. While this is horrible news 
for the entire country, it will be 
devastating for Indian Country. 

This will affect the 2013 fund- 
ing with a 5 percent cut for all of 
our federal government programs 
with the exception of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians, 
which will be subject to a 2 per- 
cent decrease in funding. For 
example, Indian Health Service 
discretionary lines - IHS services 
and facilities accounts - will be 
subject to a cut of $195 million 
for services and $22 million for 
facilities for fiscal year 2013. The 
Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians will result in a cut of $3 
million. This will affect ALL of 
our program services to our tribal 
citizens. 

We fought hard to stop that 
from happening, but it is now a 
reality. As board members who 
represent our tribal citizens across 
the country, our work is not done. 
We must continue to educate 
our congressmen and senators 
about their trust responsibility to 
our tribes. They must honor the 
treaties that were signed by our 
ancestors. This funding is not 


free. It is already paid for when 
our ancestors formally agreed 
to services in exchange for our 
lands. When new legislators are 
elected, we have to begin again to 
teach them and their staff about 
who we are and the responsibility 
that they have to us. The funding 
we now receive is severely inad- 
equate to serve our people. Any 
cuts to any tribal programs should 
never occur. Because of the fed- 
eral government’s trust respon- 
sibility to us, our funding should 
be held harmless to such cuts. 
Obviously, we must develop those 
government-to-government rela- 
tionships and improve our lines of 
communications with tribal, fed- 
eral and state governments. 

Our staff is working hard to 
make the necessary budget reduc- 
tions and have been instructed to 
do everything possible to not cut 
into direct services to our people. 

I have been busy advocat- 
ing on your behalf in the fol- 
lowing areas: On Feb. 4-6, 1 
attended the Centers for Disease 
Controls (CDC) Tribal Advisory 
Committee in Atlanta, Ga. This 
was an extremely important meet- 
ing as CDC had approved their 
tribal consultation policy without 
the input and approval of tribal 
leaders. It was important that our 
advisory committee take a stand 
on this issue. I will tell you it 
was an extremely uncomfortable 
meeting with top administrators 
of CDC but the end result was 
that Dr. Thomas Friedon, director 
of the CDC and administrator of 
the Agency for Toxic Substances 
and Disease Registry (ATSDR), 
admitted that he made a mistake 
and that he would send a “dear 
tribal leader” letter to all tribes 
with the draft consultation policy 
and ask tribes for their input. 
Mission accomplished! 

President Obama signed into 


law that all agencies must consult 
with tribes. All federal agencies 
must do so. I have been in a posi- 
tion to see just how important 
this process is. For the first time, 
the various federal agencies are 
having open dialogues with tribes 
and documenting their input, and 
some are actually putting tribal 
input into action. Tribes have a 
long way to go and it’s important 
that we make sure that the federal 
agencies follow the established 
policies when it comes to our 
tribal nations across the country. 

I attended the Midwest 
Alliance of Sovereign Tribes 
(MAST) legislative summit in 
Washington, D.C. This was an 
extremely important meeting. 
MAST, which includes tribes 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa, meets annu- 
ally in D.C. After a series of 
presentations from various federal 
agency administrators, congress- 
men and key Hill staffers, we 
broke into groups and stormed 
the hill to bring our issues to the 
legislators. Directors Bridgett 
Sorensen, Jennifer McLeod and 
I teamed up and met with the 
staff of Congressman Huizenga 
(R-Mich.), Congressman Upton 
(R-Mich.), and Congresswoman 
Bachmann (R-Minn.). I was so 
happy and very proud to see my 
fellow board members in action. 
Director Sorensen and Director 
McLeod are very well spoken 
and they learned very quickly 
how to get their points across. We 
brought forth issues such as the 
protection of our environment, 
sequestration, holding IHS harm- 
less to sequestration, USD A and 
the Farm Bill, to name a few. It’s 
good to know that we have board 
members who have the ability to 
speak with conviction on behalf 
of our people. 

Our entire board met with 


Congressman Dan Benishek (R- 
Mich.). We were able to spend 
more time with him and discussed 
the aforementioned issues. I will 
say that Congressman Benishek 
is much more open and interested 
in our issues since I first met him 
and would like to learn more 
about our tribe and others. We 
intend to educate him! We appre- 
ciate that he voted to approve 
VAWA. Congressman Benishek 
also expressed interest in help- 
ing our area achieve our goal of 
improving our funding discrepan- 
cies. I look forward to meeting 
with him again! 

While in D.C. , our Midwest 
Regional Health Board had its 
inaugural meeting. Our Bemidji 
Area (Midwest region) was the 
only region that did not have a 
regional health board in Indian 
Country. Our region is the lowest 
funded with the highest health- 
care disparities. It has taken over 
15 years to establish this health 
board but with persistence and 
hard work, we now have one. We 
believe this board will strengthen 
our position in the areas of health 
care. During this initial meeting, 
the Regional Health Board recon- 
firmed my seat on the National 
Indian Health Board and selected 
Mr. Sam Moose from the Mil 
Lacs Tribe as the NIHB alternate. 

On Feb. 19-20, a large con- 
tingent of board members 
attended the United Tribes of 
Michigan (UTM) meeting in 
Lansing, Mich. All 12 federally 
recognized tribes in Michigan 
are members. Highlights of this 
meeting were 1) The wolf hunt 
discussion. Our tribes oppose 
the opening of the wolf hunts 
and we are taking a strong stand 
against it. 2) Support for the State 
of Michigan in joining Arizona 
and other states in the filing of 
an amicus brief in support of the 


Indian Child Welfare Act in the 
United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Adoptive Couple v. 
Baby Girl et al., 12-399. A UTM 
resolution was approved by all 
tribes. 3) Discussion regarding 
the Affordable Health Care Act 
implementation and the MI DHS 
Medicaid Exchange — our tribes 
stood strong that the state has 
NOT consulted with our tribes as 
stated by law. It was very clear 
that the state staff members who 
work in this area had a lot of 
catching up to do in this area. 
There is much work to be done 
by our state and our tribal health 
and insurance staff. Fortunately, 
we have a well-informed staff, 
probably the most versed in 
health care reform than any other 
tribe in Michigan. 

We had an excellent member- 
ship meeting in Lansing while 
we were there. Over 100 people 
attended and the meeting was 
very organized and respectful. 

I thoroughly enjoyed meeting 
everyone and listening to your 
concerns. I look forward to seeing 
you again! 

I would like to thank all our 
staff for all the hard work you 
do on behalf of our tribe. Over 
the years, there have been many 
changes and reductions in staff- 
ing that have been necessary 
for us to move forward so that 
we may continue to provide the 
important direct services to our 
people. Because of these changes, 
many staff members have taken 
on many other duties as were 
assigned to them. Please know 
that your efforts do not go unno- 
ticed and that you are appreciated 
and valued. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns, contact me at (906) 
322-3823, or e-mail: 
cabramson@saulttribe.net. I look 
forward to hearing from you! 


Tribal chairperson testifies at HHS tribal consultation 


Tribal Chairperson Aaron A. 
Payment, made the following 
testimony March 8 in Washington 
D.C., at the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
2013 annual budget consultation. 
Payment was testifying on tribal 
needs for the 2014 HHS budget, 
educating Congress and HHS 
staff and officials on tribal unmet 
needs and needs that continue to 
require full funding: 

“The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is the largest 
federally recognized tribe east of 
the Mississippi. I am providing 
testimony on behalf of our 41,000 
citizens with ancestral ties to the 
eastern half of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula. 

“The Department of Health 
and Human Services is paramount 
to the upholding of federal trust 
responsibility and honoring treaty 
rights, because the programs 
funded through this department 
are critical to the daily health and 
welfare of our tribal citizens. 

“OVERALL HHS ISSUES 

Federal trust responsibility to 
tribes must be emphasized and 
integrated into any federal legisla- 
tion. This includes the Affordable 
Care Act and any future legisla- 
tion. 

“Under ACA, states are 
authorized to either accept or 


reject Medicaid expansion for all 
their citizens, including Native 
Americans. If a state rejects 
Medicaid expansion, expanded 
coverage for low-income popu- 
lations up to 133 percent of the 
poverty level would not be eli- 
gible for health coverage benefits. 
In effect, the state is determining 
coverage for Native American 
citizens and the federal trust 
responsibility is handed over to 
the state to carry out in the man- 
ner it determines as best. In states 
where Native American popula- 
tions are low or there are strained 
relationships between the tribes 
and state, there is little political 
pressure to make the best choices 
for our Native American people. 
Even the requirement for tribal 
consultation has little impact in 
these instances, since there may 
be minimal penalty for noncom- 
pliance. 

“Tribes are recognized in law 
as sovereign entities that have 
the power to govern their internal 
affairs. Government-to-govern- 
ment block grant funding process 
from the federal government is 
essential for tribes to receive fair 
and equitable funding. Tribes 
should receive block grant fund- 
ing for these essential programs 
and services directly through the 
federal government without hav- 


ing to pass through state agencies. 

“For example, much of the 
state funds available for needed 
alcohol and substance abuse ser- 
vices come to our rural areas in 
block grant funds. These funds 
are appropriated to regional coor- 
dinating agencies that disseminate 
funds to service providers and 
agencies who provide alcohol 
and substance abuse services. 
These programs are seriously 
under-funded — only 10 per- 
cent of the alcohol and substance 
abuse financial need is funded in 
Michigan. Significant gaps exist 
in the continuum of care required 
to successfully rehabilitate cli- 
ents. Michigan tribes that have a 
proportionate share of alcohol and 
substance abuse needs receive 
little direct funding for these ser- 
vices through the state. 

“ADMINISTRATION FOR 
CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
(ACF) 

“Head Start serves our most 
vulnerable children and the need 
is overwhelming. Although our 
children make significant gains 
through our Head Start program, 
they are coming to us behind the 
national norms. Those on our 
lengthy waiting lists miss out 
altogether on the comprehensive 
services including educational 
preparation, social-emotional 


preparation and persistent health 
monitoring. School readiness is 
not a gift we give our children 
— it is their right. 

“Administration for Native 
Americans has been a vital part- 
ner in our race against the clock 
to preserve and revitalize our lan- 
guage before we lose our fluent 
speakers of Anishinaabemowin. 
Our tribe depends on ANA grants 
to help fund the enormous task 
of regaining Anishinaabemowin, 
which was taken from us in mis- 
guided attempts to matriculate our 
people into mainstream society by 
sending our ancestors to boarding 
schools, teaching English over 
Anishinaabemowin in mission 
schools and taking away our land 
base. For example, ANA grants 
have helped us devise plans for 
rekindling our language and 
gathering our few fluent speakers 
with new speakers in immersion 
camps. Next steps in our plan 
include developing a Native lan- 
guage mastery certification pro- 
gram and expanding instruction 
into public schools throughout 
our seven-county service area. 

“Low Income Heating 
Assistance Program provides 
energy assistance funding to 
include heating, crisis, cooling 
and weatherization. Our tribe is in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


with winter temperatures falling 
below zero for several months out 
of the year. This critical service 
allows us to assist our members 
with their energy needs. Although 
energy costs have substantially 
increased over the years, our 
award has remained the same. 
LIHEAP assistance may be a 
family’s only ability to meet their 
energy needs. 

“INDIAN HEALTH 
SERVICES (IHS) 

“Contract Support Costs 
(CSC) should be fully funded, as 
promised, so that self-determina- 
tion and self-governance tribes 
such as Sault Tribe can properly 
administer and maintain health 
care systems without reducing 
direct services. 

“Funding formularies of the 
Indian Health Service must be 
re-examined, and more equitable 
measures utilized for funding 
distribution among the 12 service 
areas of the IHS. Our area - the 
Bemidji Area - experiences the 
lowest funding of any service 
area. We incur greater CHS costs 
due to purchasing providers and 
services at market driven rates. 
While Medicare-like rates do 
assist our cost reduction efforts, 
they only apply to hospital-based 
See “Testimony,” page 25 
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Representative Reports 


Causley's February and March unit 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


I want to apologize for my 
last month’s unit report that was 
not printed; it was submitted but 
accidents happen and it was not 
included. The report was online 
and is available in this edition. 

February report — We 
have had a very busy month. 
Throughout this report period, 
we’ve had many discussions 
on the financial health of our 
tribe. We have been presented 
with many concerns, factors and 
funding needed for the coming 
year. Every budget comes with 
increased costs, struggles and nec- 
essary funding that we will need 
for the year. 

One major cost looming for our 
tribe is the upgrade and security 
systems for our telecommunica- 
tions and MIS throughout our 
administration and casinos. The 
total amount requested for the 
mentioned upgrades and capital 
expenses for 2013 is $2.3 mil- 
lion dollars. In the past few years, 
we have prioritized and always 
attempted to plan properly, these 
items need to be completed and 
I’m confident we will figure the 
budget and move in a direction 
that is stable and affordable for 
our tribe. 

It’s very difficult but I’m happy 
to report that we have a board 
that, so far, has held the line 
on our spending and continues 
to stay the course on our debt 
reduction plan. Back almost nine 
years, when I was first elected, 
we were in debt well over $700 
million dollars, through proper 
planning, constraints, restructur- 
ing, reorganization and resolving 
Greektown, we are now $33 mil- 
lion dollars in debt and a little 
over four years from paying that 
amount in full. This is so impor- 
tant to the elders and members I 
speak with, I always want to give 
raises, increase services, buy land 


and open new businesses, but all 
this takes revenue that we simply 
do not have at this time. I’m proud 
that we are becoming financially 
healthy. It is never popular to be 
frugal and a bean counter, but it is 
necessary. 

Two major projects I have 
personally been working on is 
the tribal drug action plan and 
increased access to health services 
for our members in Unit II, both 
have not been funded through 
tribal dollars at this point, and it’s 
time consuming and takes many 
people at the table to figure out 
how to get things done with either 
just grant dollars or existing funds 
in the budgets. Both priorities are 
on track and Director Hollowell 
and I were able to hold a unit 
meeting this month to talk with 
members and ask for input on our 
outlying areas’ needs and concerns 
on health services. 

Our housing division and com- 
mission presented some amazing 
information on housing tax credits 
and plans we can look into for 
increased housing throughout our 
service area. The department has 
been working with profession- 
als in the business of tax credits 
exclusively for Indian tribes and 
diligently came forward with plans 
for our Odenaang site and spoke 
about plans throughout the service 
area in other units. As reported 
in past reports, we are always in 
demand for more elder and fam- 
ily units. With input from surveys 
of community members and the 
need-based information, the divi- 
sion and commission are moving 
forward to address those needs. 
I’m grateful for the hard work all 
have put into this and it truly was 
a breath of fresh air to see the 
department so prideful and excited 
about the plans for future housing 
needs. 

As stated above, Director 
Hollowell and I held a unit meet- 
ing on Drummond Island this 
past month, we will be schedul- 
ing throughout the unit as well. 
The board’s schedule has been 
changing weekly with meetings 
in the Sault at least three days 
a week, financials, workshops, 
legislation preparation and con- 
stitution reviews. Many items are 
outstanding and creating plans to 
move on things are slow. It seems 
it’s been difficult to add items of 
importance to our agenda when all 
aren’t in attendance or other non- 
pressing issues come up. We have 
a lot of business to get resolved 


and the last nine years have dem- 
onstrated that agendas change 
quite fast, hiring a CEO, consti- 
tutional amendments, additional 
heath services and our tribal drug 
action plan are the four priorities 
for me and I will keep them at the 
forefront. 

In closing, I will be in atten- 
dance for the downstate Lansing 
meeting on Feb. 20 and our unit’s 
regularly scheduled elder meet- 
ings. If you would like to meet 
or discuss any items, please 
contact me at your convenience 
at Lcausley@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 484-2954. Baamaapii. Lana 
Causley. 

March report — We have 
been working on many items with 
the board of directors, our meet- 
ings are filled with items requested 
by our departments and the fol- 
lowing is a list of some items that 
have been requested to be sched- 
uled by the board: Website update, 
livestream, sufficient utilization 
of the site, child welfare, human 
resource policies, health 24-hour 
access line, constitution review 
update, tribal action plan update, 
existing ethics resolution discus- 
sion to implement additional poli- 
cies and many others. 

Along with all the requests from 
the board that must be scheduled 
for discussion, day-to-day meet- 
ings and business are active. We 
held our bi-weekly health access 
workgroup meeting and, during 
the discussion, many facts and 
insights were given from those 
present on the services we have 
available now and the Affordable 
Care Act structure we have to look 
at, including a total of 54,570 vis- 
its in 2012. The clinical manager 
brought forward a draft plan on 
delivery of medicine thru the U.S. 
mail, although this would benefit 
greatly to many, there are many 
restrictions to this process that 
include many medications that 
CANNOT be delivered thru the 
mail. One item that is completely 
available to implement at this time 
is to increase the areas for pick up, 
again the clinical manager com- 
mitted to bringing a draft plan to 
implement the prescription deliv- 
ery/pick up sites in rural areas for 
our next meeting. 

We also spoke at length about 
the difference between increased 
services to rural area members vs 
BETTER access to services for 
members, meeting the needs of 
medical services for our members 
with the funding we have now is 
the priority I explained. Outside 


units aren’t asking for big fancy 
medical centers, we just want bet- 
ter access with the two existing 
clinics we have and collaboration 
with the clinics/private physicians 
already servicing members in 
areas. Next month is the deadline 
for the solid plan to be presented 
to the board of directors, please 
keep the calls, ideas and concerns 
coming, this assists greatly to what 
is needed. 

We also held our first focus 
group for our drug abuse tribal 
action plan, we presented the 
forum with the Hessel elder group 
and it was very informative. In 
this meeting I had a first hand look 
at how much the elders are con- 
cerned about the dangers of drug 
abuse theses days compared to 
the situations in their days. They 
answered many questions about 
what abuse means to them, how 
it affects our tribal communities, 
what resources they think would 
work to reduce it and many others. 
Miigwetch to our group who gave 
time to our commitment. We will 
be planning for the other two elder 
groups along with full community 
meetings in the next few months. 
Please look on our website to keep 
track of the dates and times, we 
will also have the dates posted at 
our two centers in Unit II. 

We attended the United Tribes 
of Michigan meeting and legisla- 
tion conference in Lansing this 
past week, we met and educated 
many representatives and state 
agencies (assigned tribal liaisons) 
to encourage them about fair, seri- 
ous tribal consultation and the 
history of our nation. A full report 
will be in this article. 

During the visit to Lansing, 
we also held a membership meet- 
ing, we had a great turnout and 
many questions and concerns 
were brought up. The meeting 
was relaxed, respectful and a great 
invite to advance scheduling quar- 
terly meetings in areas in lower 
Michigan. I am fully supportive of 
this and will keep it on our sched- 
ule for board discussion. I’d like 
to thank my family members who 
attended who live down state, it 
was nice having you there. Thank 
you to the members I met and for 
making me feel welcome as well. 

One last report on board activ- 
ity is that the chairman and many 
board members ( I did not attend 
this year) attended the MAST 
conference in Washington, D.C., 
and had success in legislating and 
educating on behalf of our tribe. 
Miigwetch to them and to those 
(staff described each need in their 


from page 24 


Testimony, 

grant to network local facili- 
ties and providers to share and 
exchange health care information 
and facilitate the coordination of 
care. It is vital that implantation 
funds are available to continue 
moving forward on this matter. 
Planning without adequate fund- 
ing for implementation is a cruel 
exercise of identifying needs 
and then leaving our community 
without resources to do anything 
about it. 

“Recruitment and retention of 
health care professionals to our 
rural, seven-county service area 
is an ongoing struggle. The short- 
age of primary care physicians, 
dentists, and mid-level provid- 


ers is growing and the demand 
on services in increasing. We 
support greater incentives and 
innovative solutions designed 
to address the Indian heath care 
professional staff shortages. This 
can be accomplished through the 
increase of scholarships and loan 
programs available through the 
Indian Health Service; increase 
of funding and support for alter- 
native health care providers (i.e. 
community health aides, etc.); 
and the allowance of Indian 
health care programs to place 
National Health Service Corps 
personnel in assignments based 
upon tribal health care service 
area populations. 


“SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(SAMHSA) 

“Suicide has devastated our 
tribal communities. We imple- 
mented a tribal youth suicide 
prevention grant - the Sault 
Tribe Alive Youth (STAY) 

Project - through the Garrett Lee 
Smith Memorial Act and trained 
over 2,200 caring adults and 
peers to recognize warning signs 
and access resources for help. 
Not only does the GLS funding 
need to be maintained, but also 
tribal set-asides would ensure 
that more funding reach tribal 
communities who currently must 


compete with states and other 
institutions. 

“Gaps in alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse continuum of care 
impact our tribal community 
on a daily basis. We have tribal 
members who must hope for 
an opening at exactly the right 
time in their treatment path - the 
member who gets detoxification 
services but then must wait three 
weeks for the next bed to open at 
a residential services facility. All 
too often, the continuum of care 
is a precarious set of theoretical 
assumptions that do not hold up 
under the harsh glare of reality. 

“NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH (NIH) 


reports 

departments) who prepared them 
to attend on our behalf. 

Holding meetings and being out 
in the community always brings 
up the discussion of what our 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program has to offer in our area. 
Our coordinators, Lisa Burnside, 
Robyn LaTour and Dawn Griffin 
are in our schools and tribal cen- 
ters holding these programs for 
our youth. The lessons are taken 
out of the Building Circles of 
Support Partnerships for personal 
healing, cultural pride and positive 
change curriculum as well as the 
Natural Helper Curriculum, both 
of which is made available with 
funding from the STAY Project. 

Building Circles of Support 
focuses on creating change with 
the individual, offering a better 
understanding of self and oth- 
ers while building trust in the 
classroom and community, thus 
creating positive change with the 
acceptance of self, others and our 
beliefs. 

The Natural Helper Curriculum 
involves a lot of team building 
exercises, as well as building posi- 
tive self-esteem at the same time 
learning how to identify a possible 
bullying situation and becoming 
a peer helper. Lessons from both 
curriculum’s are to provide a fun, 
safe learning environment for all 
participants. Listed are just a few 
of the activities presented in our 
schools: 

Introduction/setting ground 
Rules and what’s in a name 
Labeling 
Name tag game 
Understanding state of mind 
Mud mind 

Listening and trust walk 
Faces around a bullying circle 
Do you know your neighbor 
Creating bullying scenarios 
Understanding differences 
Build your circle of support 
I’m so grateful to these woman 
for their dedication to our youth. 

If you have questions or want to 
make sure your child in our area 
is involved please contact Lisa 
Burnside (906) 484-2727. She is 
always approachable and looks for 
input from parents. 

P.S. I’ve been in the youth van 
when she picks kids up off the 
street to attend our activities (with 
parents permission, of course). 

With that I have to close. I will 
be at our regular scheduled elder 
meetings this month and hold 
office hours as requested. If you 
would like to meet contact me 
anytime : lcausley @ saulttribe .net , 
(906) 484-2954. 


“Support targeted research 
and best practices most appropri- 
ate for Native Americans. Any 
federally-funded population 
survey or collection of data to 
establish best practices or bench- 
marking must ensure that Native 
Americans are over-sampled to 
establish statistically reliable 
estimates; there must be a com- 
prehensive national health needs 
assessment for off-reservation 
Indian communities to measure 
undocumented need; and fund- 
ing should be made available 
to Native American health care 
programs to create and maintain 
comprehensive data collection 
systems.” 
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Working hard and looking to the tribe's future 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Elections don’t define us as 
tribal leaders. I know that even 
if I loose the next election, I’m 
still a tribal leader. I know this 
because I work with many of 
them and they don’t have an elec- 
tion to run in. I am blessed to be 
working with people who were 
elected as tribal leaders, served 
many years, lost and yet they 
still make the decision to serve 
our community and I learn from 
them. I am blessed to be working 
with people who never ventured 
out in this non-Native arena of 
elections and yet, the community 
still views them as leaders. Our 
tribe is fortunate to benefit from 
their efforts and strengths. More 
importantly, I have the wisdom 
to take the time and really absorb 


what they have to offer from all 
their years of service as tribal 
leaders and, more importantly, I 
will continue to serve my tribal 
community like I did before I was 
ever elected. 

Very few tribal leaders are 
born, most are cultivated as 
young children, like the corn our 
ancestors grew, we were brought 
up with love and attention. We 
are taught our history, we are 
given the lessons of our ances- 
tors to survive in this modern 
world and many times, when I 
was young, they loved our fight- 
ing spirits. Our elders challenged 
us and in the same vein, did not 
squash our spirit. They took joy- 
ful pride in the young who exhib- 
ited this exuberance. They were 
happy and relieved at the same 
time, to know our people would 
continue and exist into perpetuity. 
There is a relief when you see it, 
because I watch my own children 
and their efforts at leadership. I, 
too, am relieved to know I have 
warrior spirits who are willing to 
carry on our way of life. 

It’s difficult to navigate in this 
imposed world of “tribal elec- 
tions.” Growing up here in the 
tribal homeland, we always knew 
who our leaders were without 
the need for an election. You 
could always tell who the people 
respected and gravitated toward, 
along with the fact, most were 
hereditary chiefs anyways. 


What you hoped for was that 
they were groomed with the 
smarts and the knowledge of 
the past minus the ego, with the 
vision to get us through the cur- 
rent obstacles, each era having 
its own issues. Could each leader 
deal effectively with its own era 
of issues, build consensus with 
Native and non-Native leaders 
and still get things accomplished 
for our people? That is the big 
question; that is the general stan- 
dard we all have to live up to and 
that is what we strive for as tribal 
leaders in this day and age. 

In spite of a tribal chairman 
who wants to stir up the past to 
create instability of things that 
have been LEGALLY settled, I 
prefer to move forward and focus 
on the future. 

8(a) — This is a nut that we 
have been trying to crack for a 
number of years. The government 
sets aside a certain amount of 
government contracting for dis- 
advantaged groups or areas, like 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
At this time, a viable company 
has come forward and wants to 
collaborate with us in order to 
capture extensive government 
contracts that have been set aside 
for financially disadvantaged 
areas like Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

501-3 c status — This is 
another tool in our tool box we 
have yet to use. Though there is 


some debate as to whether or not 
we even need to use this designa- 
tion due to being a tribe, and we 
are already considered to be non- 
profit just by the very essence. 

We still need to convince the 
foundations we apply to of such. 
At this point, it may just be easier 
to comply with the guidelines set 
up for 501-3 c status. The big- 
gest issue with this is designating 
a separate board to handle this, 
which I think is fine, however 
there may still be board members 
not willing to give up the control. 

IHS — With the unfolding of 
ObamaCare, our people are trying 
to set us ahead of the curve by 
being proactive versus reactive. 
We are making plans to handle 
this new environment thrust upon 
us by the federal government. We 
are trying to make sense of all the 
new requirements and how best 
to incorporate this into Indian 
Country while, at the same time, 
making sure that we are not left 
in the dust. 

One of my main interests is 
spinning off IHS with its own 
board of commissioners who 
deal with its issues and is sepa- 
rate from the tribal politics that 
can drag down a division. So 
far, JKL School and Housing are 
doing this and both are flourish- 
ing. These are good examples 
of what could be for our Health 
Division. Currently, IHS has been 
used to plug financial holes on 


the governmental side and I don’t 
feel that this appropriate. Like the 
American government, our tribal 
government needs to learn to live 
within its means. Our tribe needs 
to focus on building up a reserve 
that cushions us when the federal 
government fails to live up to its 
obligations and I just don’t see 
that happening at this point. As a 
tribal leader, I am I interested in 
seeing our government position 
itself to be proactive and not live 
in this reactive state we have been 
residing in for the last six years. 
These are big ideas from just one 
board member, however, with the 
hiring of our new executive direc- 
tor, Christine McPherson, I hope 
that we can set forth on a path to 
develop a strategic plan that our 
tribe can follow for the next ten 
years. 

In closing, I would like to say 
that I, as a board member, have 
only one agenda and that is to 
get our tribe back on it’s feet and 
prosperous again. I am a no non- 
sense type of leader, I prefer to 
follow the rules as written and not 
make interpretations of the law 
that allow the board to do what it 
pleases. This upsets our chairman 
but, oh well, I was elected by the 
community to make sure we don’t 
repeat the mistakes of the past. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 

(906) 440-1334 


Greatest threat? Loss of language and culture 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 

Aaniin Anishinaabek, 


Pour times, now, I started this 
article and erased what I had 
written. I started to write about 
the federal legislators I met with 
in Washington, D.C., implor- 
ing them to stop the sequestra- 
tion; I began to write about the 
state legislators in Lansing, the 
many regional tribal leaders 
who pulled together during the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes impact week, as well as 
the state tribal leaders during the 
meetings of the United Tribes. 

I wanted to mention how hard 
our staff is working and the posi- 
tive things that they are doing. I 
thought to tell you of the elders’ 
meetings, the membership meet- 
ing held in Lansing and the JKL 
Bawating MEAP scores. But as 
I looked back over the events of 
the month, I found that I needed 
to write about something bigger. 
Something so important it touches 
every man, woman and child of 
this tribe. 

In my opinion, we have a 
threat to our sovereignty that is 


more dangerous than cuts to pro- 
grams and grants, decreased reve- 
nues and increased costs (not that 
these are NOT important, because 
they certainly ARE). 

The greatest threat to our tribe 
is the loss of our language, our 
culture and everything unique 
to being Anishinaabe. If we lose 
that, we have lost everything. If 
we no longer speak our language 
or practice our culture, there are 
those who say that we no longer 
have the right to call ourselves 
Anishinaabe. That thought has 
been brought home hard to me 
this past month. 

One of the elders of my family 
died this month. My uncle, Owen, 
crossed over into the spirit realm 
and took much of his knowledge 
with him. He called me often 
over this past year, encouraging 
me, guiding me, sharing things 
he knew, and now he’s gone. 

He left quickly with so much 
left unsaid. The stark reality of 
my loss, and the realization that 
every year there are many of our 
elders leaving this earthly realm, 
has brought clarity, an increased 
urgency and a call to action to our 
people to reclaim your language, 
learn the ways of your people 
and teach it to your children and 
grandchildren! If you want to 
learn, I will help. 

I am an educator by profes- 
sion and I KNOW that everyone 
can learn! I do not claim to know 
everything, and I am not a fluent 
speaker, but I will share what I 
know. Beginning next month, I 
will include language and cultural 
lessons in my monthly article. I 
will share links and resources. 

At the membership meeting in 
Lansing, I shared this message, 


“We are Anishinaabe. Speak your 
language. Practice your culture.” 
Many of our people came to me 
after the meeting asking for help, 
and that made my heart soar! 

As you all know, our tribal 
Constitution lists the “perpetua- 
tion of our way of life” first. It is 
what makes us Anishinaabe. My 
Uncle Owen told me often how 


important those ways were and he 
shared those ways with me and 
many others. Today, my mother 
presented me with his drum. 
Holding it in my hands, I could 
hear him tell me he loved me, 
and I remember the last words I 
ever heard him say, “Stay strong 
for the people.” And so I am 
sharing his last words with all of 


you, urging you to “stay strong.” 
Reclaim your language. Learn the 
ways of your people. Teach it to 
your children and your grandchil- 
dren. My Uncle Owen unselfishly 
shared his knowledge with me 
and I offer to share with you as 
well, “for the people!” 

(906) 440-9151 
jmcleod 1 @ saulttribe .net 


Access to 



Catherine Hollo well, 
Director, Unit II 

I want to thank the DeTour 
and Drummond Island communi- 
ties for participating in the recent 
survey regarding access to health 
care. Your personal experiences 
provided valuable feedback for 
the Adhoc Access to Healthcare 
Committee and shined a spotlight 
on how difficult it is (and in some 
instances, how unacceptable it 
is) for tribal members to access 
the care they need. Thanks to our 
health service staff for thinking 
outside the box and proposing 
both immediate short term solu- 
tions, as well as strategic long 
term solutions for our under- 


health care survey 


served rural tribal members. 

Another community meeting 
will be held in DeTour in April. 
A letter will be sent announc- 
ing time and date. We continue 
to meet biweekly in order to 
restore services in all outlying 
areas (Escanaba, Marquette, 
Newberry, Kinross). It’s impor- 
tant to remember that this is not 
an expansion of health services, 
but access to services we already 
provide. 

Our various funding sources 
— IHS, BIA, BIE and other 
federal dollars, along with our 
own tribal revenue from casinos 
and enterprises — determine the 
budget we have to work with. 

It is within this financial frame- 
work that improvements — both 
in services to our citizens and 
workforce investment — have to 
be made. The truth is, we face a 
lot of challenges and solutions 
will have to be found within the 
realities of the resources avail- 
able to us. Lor the most part, 
federal dollars are restricted to 
specific program line items. The 
only real discretionary dollars 
we have is tribal support (around 
$17 million) from our casinos 


and enterprises. This month, we 
will have the final report on 2012 
expenditures and will be able to 
see exactly where every dollar of 
our discretionary tribal support 
was expended. It is imperative 
that every dollar of tribal support 
is prioritized and appropriated 
for maximum benefit. This is our 
opportunity to evaluate and make 
midcourse corrections to the 2013 
budget to ensure fair, equitable 
and effective appropriations of 
tribal support dollars. 

Sequestration: The fed- 
eral Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) reports that IHS 
services and facilities are subject 
to a 5 percent budget cut, or $195 
million in services and $22 mil- 
lion in facilities for 2013 (with 
only seven months remaining 
to absorb those cuts). How that 
will impact our funding dollars 
remains to be seen, but we will 
remain vigilant to ensure our 
underserved rural communities 
don’t shoulder the brunt of the 
funding reduction. How seques- 
tration will affect other programs 
such as Head Start and Housing 
remains to be seen but “doing 

See “Survey” page 27 
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Sorenson attends 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On Feb. 10 I flew to D.C. and 
arrived that evening. On Feb. 

1 1 we met with the Midwest 
Alliance of Sovereign Tribes 
(MAST), which consists of 33 
tribes from Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa. 
During the three days, we had 
many guest speakers from D.C., 
such as assistant secretary of 
the Department of the Interior, 
Kevin Washburn; director of 
Indian Health Services, Dr. Yvette 
Roubideaux; staff director of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee, 
Mary Pavel; Congressman Dan 
Kildee; staff director of the House 
of Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
Chris Fluhr; and NIGA 
Chairman-Ernie Stevens. 

Some of the issues that were 
discussed were drug abuse in 
Indian Country, the sequestration, 
losing our treaty rights because 


of environmental issues, the farm 
bill, adoptive couple vs. baby girl 
case and the changes to FEMA 
where tribes can ask directly for 
disaster assistance. 

MAST passed a resolution to 
support Sally Jewell’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Interior 
and a resolution calling for new 
Obama Native nations policy 
which details support beginning 
with President Johnson through 
President George W. Bush. 

After the MAST meeting, 
Darcy, Denise, Joanie, Mike 
McCoy and I got to spend about 
40 minutes running through three 
floors of the National Museum of 
the American Indian. It is awe- 
some and we could have spent 
several hours there. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 12, 
Cathy, Jennifer and I went on 
Capitol Hill to visit senators 
and congressman to discuss our 
concerns with sequestration and 
telling them that IHS should be 
exempt from cuts, like Medicare 
will be. We talked about the 
effects of mining on the Great 
Lakes, invasive species in the 
Great Lakes, our support for the 
Violence Against Women Act, 
the farm bill, etc. Our whole 
Sault Tribe group met with Dan 
Benishek. These leaders really do 
like to hear from tribal leaders. 
Some have no idea about Indian 
Country issues so it allows us 
to educate them and make those 
connections. 

On Feb. 19,1 rode with 
Catherine and Lana to Lansing. 


MAST gathering in capitol 


We met with legislators where 
Chairman Payment presented a 
power point on the Indian tuition 
waiver. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are waiving thousands 
of dollars so Native Americans 
can achieve a higher education. 
Universities such as LSSU and 
NMU waive $350,000 and Grand 
Valley waives $600,000 a year. 

That afternoon, the United 
Tribes met with state liaisons to 
discuss open lines of communica- 
tion with the tribes. We want to 
ensure the government-to-govern- 
ment relations that encompass our 
sovereignty. We would like to be 
included when there are discus- 
sions such as the wolf legislation 
and environmental issues. We 
want to work with the State of 
Michigan as a team to resolve 
issues. 

Our tribe had a reception 
with Michigan legislators (Frank 
Foster, Howard Walker, etc.) to 
get to know each other and then 
went to the United Tribes recep- 
tion for a brief period. We had a 
private dinner with the assistant 
secretary of the Interior of Indian 
Affairs, Kevin Washburn. We dis- 
cussed the Indian tuition waiver, 
sequestration, the Baby Veronica 
case (ICWA) and invasive species 
on the Great Lakes. 

On Feb. 20, we had our United 
Tribes meeting and discussed 
the Affordable Health Care Act 
implementation, wolf hunt, Indian 
tuition waiver and passed a reso- 
lution in opposition to the S .S . 
Badger car ferry for continued 


coal discharge into the Great 
Lakes. 

In the evening we had our “at 
large” membership meeting at 
the Lansing Center. We met with 
about 100 members from 5 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. I thought the meet- 
ing went very well. Mayor Virg 
Bernero stopped in to introduce 
himself. The audience had ques- 
tions about the Lansing casino, 
the proposed constitution, the 
internship program, the funeral 
fund, the overall casino per- 
formance, our debt, and future 
services. I believe the “at large” 
members just need to be educated 
and understand the tribe in gen- 
eral. Many only have the tribal 
paper and social media to be kept 
informed. We discussed having 
more meetings when we are in 
the area on other business so we 
are not spending extra money. 
One misconception was that 
members thought we used our 
entire membership count to get 
federal dollars. We can only use 
the numbers in our seven-county 
service area. 

On Feb. 26, we had a work- 
shop and meeting at the St. 

Ignace casino. During the board 
issues we were interrupted by the 
COO and law enforcement telling 
the chairman of a bomb threat to 
our hotel. The chairman told the 
board we needed to leave and 
the board secretary would send 
them an update. I helped Tom 
Biron pack up his audio/video 
equipment and went to the casino 
lobby. Hotel guests were asked 


to leave their rooms and wait in 
the lobby or the restaurant. They 
were served food and beverages 
during this two-hour investiga- 
tion. The COO, Tony Goetz went 
with the state police bomb dog 
through 8 1 hotel rooms while 
county and tribal officers combed 
the rest of the casino. The staff 
and law enforcement did a great 
job of keeping everyone calm and 
the investigation went like a well 
practiced drill. The caller left a 
message on the hotel’s answering 
machine that there was a bomb in 
the hotel. The suspect has been 
caught and is awaiting charges. 
Chief Marchand did a great job 
talking with all the guests and 
controlling the situation. Denny 
McKelvie and I were present dur- 
ing the investigation. 

There are petitions available to 
stop the wolf hunts, please con- 
tact a membership liaison to get 
more information at (906) 635- 
6050. The boared approved an 
offer on our St. Ignace Lakefront 
Hotel which should be finalized 
mid- April. We will need to secure 
rooms with other hotels during 
overflows for tournaments, wed- 
dings, etc., until we can build 
onto our current hotel. I would 
like to say “thank you” to all of 
our staff for their daily contribu- 
tions to keep our members and 
customers served. 

Please contact me with any 
questions or concerns at bsoren- 
son@saulttribe.net, bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com or (906) 430-0536. 


Tribal government: a horse of a different color 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


Tribal government is a “horse 
of a different color.” While we 
receive funding from the federal 
government in accordance with 
meeting treaty obligations, we 
also utilize profits from our trib- 
ally owned and operated busi- 
nesses to supplement our pro- 
grams and services. We actually 
tax our enterprises a flat amount 
under a “corporate tax” to pro- 
vide this supplemental funding. 
Basically, this means the more 
profitable our businesses are, the 
more we have to compliment 
the federal funding. The pool of 
funds gathered through corporate 
tax and used to infuse services is 
called tribal support dollars. 

You have often seen me use 
the phrase “right size” the tribe 
in my articles. I have been asked 
to define what I mean by this. 
Because we have a limited pool 
of money to serve our people, it 
is important to insure we wring 
the most value out of each and 
every dollar. Sometimes that 


means insuring we use the bulk 
of a program’s budget for direct 
services and as little as needed 
for the cost of administering the 
program (some argue that part 
of our goal is to also create jobs. 
However, I am of the mind that 
while jobs are important, we can 
provide more services to more 
people by keeping the adminis- 
trative line item as tight as pos- 
sible). Think of it this way, say 
when you donate to a charity, do 
you expect most of your money 
should go to help those the char- 
ity serves, or for the wages and 
benefits of the people who are 
collecting and distributing the 
donations? Tribal government 
isn’t much different. 

With that thought in mind, 
every dollar we save (or make) 
within our businesses has the 
potential to provide added value 
to our people. This is why effi- 
ciency has been my focus of late. 
The buying power realized from 
our five casinos, ancillary cus- 
tomer services (hotels, bars and 
restaurants), several side enter- 
prises and the myriad of other 
governmental department’s pur- 
chasing should get us the most 
competitive pricing for what we 
purchase. And we should be buy- 
ing at the best price possible! 
There should be little to no waste 
in any area of our government 
or enterprises. Staffing should 
be only as much as we need to 
administer services. Our wages 
should be in line with the market. 
And we should provide the best 
quality of service possible for 


anything we make available to 
our citizens and customers. 

I have been advocating and 
pushing for an independent effi- 
ciency audit to find out where 
we are making mistakes and 
where we are getting it right. I 
want to maximize every penny’s 
potential in our government. 
Sometimes that means spending 
a little money to save a lot. Other 
times it just means changing the 
way we do things or whom we 
purchase our goods from. Waste 
is another critical piece of the 
puzzle. We MUST insure we 
are being diligent in all aspects 
of preventing waste. We have 
utilized grant funding to retrofit 
many of our buildings with ener- 
gy efficient lighting but we can’t 
stop there. We must be attentive 
to all aspects of waste, from the 
governmental side to the restau- 
rants and bars. 

Each time we save so much as 
a dime, we are providing more 
opportunity for the people. And 
that, my friend, is our purpose as 
a tribe, to provide services and 
enrich the lives of our citizens. 
We have enterprises for the sole 
function of infusing cash. And 
while some are content to “bal- 
ance the budget,” I believe it may 
be even more important to make 
sure that every penny we spend 
is maximized and what we pur- 
chase is not wasted. If that means 
spending a few thousand dollars 
on an independent efficiency 
audit by experts outside the tribe, 
then I’m all for it. Best case 
scenario would be that we find 


hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in wasted spending or goods and 
remedy that hole in our process. 
The worst case scenario would 
be that we spend a few thousand 
dollars to find out we are doing 
everything perfectly and have 
peace of mind knowing we are 
as efficient as we can possibly be 
in all areas (my money is on the 
first scenario.) I will keep you all 
informed as to the progress made. 

In closing, I am grateful for all 
who take the time to contact me 


From “Survey” page 26 
more with less” has to be our 
operational goal. 

Fiscal discipline and debt 
reduction must remain a prior- 
ity. 

When I came onboard in 
summer of 2010, we were pre- 
sented with a seven-year debt 
reduction plan. Our external 
debt (casino and governmental 
side) at the beginning of 2012 
was $50,695,257. Payments 
made were $8,763,590, leaving 
a balance of $4 1 ,93 1 ,667 , so 
we remain on target. I’m really 
looking forward to retiring this 
debt and applying that $8.7 mil- 
lion toward restoration of popu- 
lar tribal programs. 

I will have to report on inter- 
nal loans next month as I am 
visiting my new grandbaby and 


and offer your advice and exper- 
tise. I am also thankful for those 
of you who have entrusted me 
with your problems and plights 
in hope of finding solutions. I 
make every effort to ensure your 
voice is heard. Thank you for 
your continued confidence and 
inspiration. 

I can be reached by email at 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net, or by 
phone at (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


don’t have the figures in hand at 
press time. 

With spring just around the 
corner (and bad weather behind 
us), Director Causley and I will 
resume unit office hours starting 
in April: Naubinway, snowmo- 
bile museum, last Wednesday 
of the month, 1-6 p.m.; New- 
berry, Tribal Community 
Center, third Thursday of the 
month, 1-6 p.m.; and Hessel, 
Tribal Community Center, third 
Monday of the month, 9 a.m.-2 
p.m. 

As always, I look forward 
to hearing from you with your 
questions, comments and con- 
cerns. 

And I do want to say miig- 
wech for all the calls of support 
I’ve received in the last two 
weeks and your faith in me. 


Access to health 
care survey 
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Sault Tribe, city sign historic water agreement 


By Joanne Umbrasas, Housing 
Authority 

On March 25, Sault Tribe 
Chairman Aaron Payment and 
Unit I Representative Cathy 
Abramson along with City of 
Sault Ste. Marie Mayor Anthony 
Bosbous and City Clerk Robin 
Troyer, signed the long awaited 
agreement for the city to provide 
water to the Odenaang subdivi- 
sion located outside the city 
limits. 

Sault Tribe Housing director 
Joni Talentino said, “I am proud 
and excited to be part of the team 
that is making city water a real- 
ity for our Odenaang community. 


City water and sewer service at 
the Odenaang site has long been 
a goal of Sault Tribe and the 
Housing Authority. We brought 
together the perfect combination 
of staff creativity and engineer- 
ing expertise to make this project 
reality.” 

She added, “I am thankful for 
the continued support from the 
Sault Tribe Housing Commission 
and the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors for this project and 
other housing initiatives.” 

In 2009, the quest to submit 
a grant application to USDA- 
RD to secure funding to provide 
fire protection to the homes at 


Odenaang began. The effort 
involved UP Engineers and 
Architects, Eric Waara and the 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority. 

The grant was awarded in 
2010 and the project began to 
move forward. However, in 2011, 
talks began between the city and 
the tribe about bringing city water 
to the subdivision. An amendment 
to change the project scope was 
presented to USDA-RD along 
with the additional costs, and the 
$453,000 grant was increased 
to $619,000. The project still 
required an additional $600,000 
in funding. 

In early 2012, IHS staff 


Bill 288 contravenes voters’ rights 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton, 
Editor 

At press time, Senate Bill 288 
passed out of committee and on to 
the Senate floor. 

Sponsored by State Senator 
Tom Casperson (R-Escanaba), 
the bill contravenes Michigan 
citizens’ right to referendum. The 
bill amends the Natural Resources 
and Environmental Protection 
Act so that the Natural Resources 
Commission (NRC) can designate 
any species as a game species and 
adds a small appropriation making 
it, by law, “referendum proof.” 

Last year, legislators amended 
the Natural Resources and 
Environmental Protection Act by 


making the wolf a game animal, 
which gave the NRC the right to 
institute a wolf hunt. 

A wolf hunt proposal is now 
under the NRC’s consideration. 

Opposition to a wolf hunt suc- 
cessfully gathered a quarter of a 
million signatures of Michigan 
registered voters to put the game 
designation on the ballot. After 
the state board of canvassers 
certify the signatures — only 
167,000 are needed — the ref- 
erendum would go on the 2014 
ballot and any wolf hunt would 
be stopped until after the referen- 
dum. But, not if SB 288 passes 
and is signed into law by the gov- 
ernor. 


By Michigan law, appropria- 
tions bills are immune to refer- 
endum, so any time lawmakers 
want to ensure a bill — any bill, 
all bills — is immune from ref- 
erendum, they need only add an 
appropriation? And, if lawmakers 
wish, they can just retroactively 
amend a bill they want to save 
from an ongoing referendum by 
adding a small appropriation? 

This tactic goes far beyond a 
stubborn effort to institute a wolf 
hunt. If Senate Bill 288 becomes 
law, our rights as Michigan voters 
and citizens will have been griev- 
ously diminished. 

See www.saulttribe.com to 
contact your state reps. 


of Directors approved the new 
Odenaang development plan 
resulting from months of plan- 
ning meetings, community input 
both in person and surveys and 
a very dedicated group of tribal 
members who represent many 
areas in the tribal community. 

The new water source will now 
allow the Odenaang subdivision 
to transform into a complete com- 
munity. The water main project 
is expected to be put out to bid 
sometime in May and completed 
by the end of 2013. 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe and the City of Sault Ste. Marie sign an agreement to bring 
city water to the tribe’s Odenaang Housing development. Pictured 
are (back row L-R) Jeff Holt, Joni Talentino, Joanne Umbrasas, Steve 
Cannello, Spencer Nebel, Bill Lynn, Pat Shimmens, (front L-R) Cathy 
Abramson, Aaron Payment, Tony Bosbous. 


indicated funds may be avail- 
able through the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). The 
EPA was approached about the 
project and a $600,000 grant from 
the EPA administered by Indian 
Health Services was awarded 
to cover the additional funding 
needed to make this project a 
reality. This has been an extensive 
process, which required bring- 
ing several jurisdictions together 
along with multiple funding 
source requirements. 

In 2012, the Sault Tribe Board 


Tribal leaders grapple with sequestration impact 


A critical issue demanding a 
great deal of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians tribal 
leaders’ attention is the $1.7 mil- 
lion impact of the federal seques- 
tration on the Sault Tribe. 

Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment said the tribe’s federal 
dollars are pre-paid treaty rights 
funds. “We paid for these criti- 
cally important services through 
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21,621 square miles of land ces- 
sions in 1836 that allowed the 
Michigan territory to become 
a state just a year later,” he 
said. “The general language in 
American Indian treaties calls for 
the United States to perpetually 
provide for our health, education 
and social welfare.” 

The Budget Control Act of 
2011 called for $85 billion in 


mandatory cuts to go into effect 
on Jan. 2 if Congress could not 
agree on a budget. Congress 
passed the American Taxpayer 
Relief Act on Jan. 2 that pushed 
the budget cuts back until March 
1 , but after that, allowed the 
sequestration to take place. 

Since Congress did not find 
a remedy for the impact of 
sequestration, the Sault Tribe 
is facing a $1.7 million loss of 
federal revenues at the same 
time as a critical $1.3 million 
software infrastructure upgrade 
is needed. The tribe already 
appropriates 100 percent of the 
Kewadin Casinos net gaming 
revenues — about $17 million 

SAULT TRIBE 

Three membership liaisons, all 
Sault Tribe members, have been 
hired to work with the chairper- 
son’s office on membership issues 
and concerns. The job is complex, 
requiring knowledge of not only 
the tribe and its practices, but a 
great deal of administrative expe- 
rience, the ability to work with 
data, reporting, and to organize 
special projects and events. They 
will also respond to and follow up 
on membership issues to ensure 
they are resolved. 


— for services and governmental 
operations. 

Through a combination of 
operational savings, efficien- 
cies, changes in casino expenses, 
performance improvements and 
a better allocation of funds , 
Payment believes the tribe will 
withstand the latest challenge. 
“Efficiencies will be sought and 
where a function is not justified 
or cannot sustain itself, changes 
will need to be made,” he said. 

At the same time, Payment 
acknowledges that gaming rev- 
enues must improve. “We need 
to make major changes in the 
way we operate and drive rev- 
enues,” Payment said. Kewadin 


UNIT I — Jennifer Tadgerson 
will cover Unit I and also func- 
tion as Chairperson Aaron 
Payment’s executive assistant: 

523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783; (906) 635-6050 
ext. 26359; cell: 203-4252; email: 
jtadgerson@ saulttribe .net. 

UNITS II and III - Clarence 
Hudak covers Units II and III: 
Lambert Center, 225 WaSeh 
Street, St. Ignace MI 49781; 

(906) 643-2124 ext. 34240; cell: 
430-2004; email: chudak@ 


Chief Operating Officer Anthony 
Goetz and governmental admin- 
istrative teams, with oversight 
from the board of directors, 
have been working diligently to 
identify savings and to drive new 
revenues. 

The board has begun a qual- 
ity improvement review process 
while Payment has established 
a Casino Oversight Ad hoc 
Committee to report regularly 
to the board on revenues and 
trends, marketing, advertising, 
promotions, customer service, 
team member morale, staffing, 
performance rewards and an 
ongoing reflective discussion on 
improvement. 


saulttribe.net 

UNITS IV and V - Rita 
Glyptis covers Units IV and V 
splitting her time between the 
Manistique and Munising tribal 
centers: Munising Tribal Center, 
622 W. Superior St., Munising, 
MI 49862 / Manistique Tribal 
Center, 5698 W. Highway US 2, 
Manistique, MI 49854; cell: (906) 
450-7024; email: rglyptis@ sault- 
tribe .net. 

Or call toll free, Sault Tribe 
administration (800) 793-0660. 


MEMBERSHIP LIAISONS 
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Subsistence catch reports due on 10th of each month 


By Robert Marchand 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) would like to remind all 
tribal members engaged in the 
Great Lakes subsistence or sub- 
sistence gill netting treaty rights 
that monthly catch reports are 
due no later than the lO^ 1 of each 
month. These reports are required 
for all active license holders, 
regardless of whether you physi- 
cally engaged in the activity or 
didn’t have any catch to report. 

If you are an active license 
holder, failure to submit these 
reports each month will result 
in a ticket being issued. If you 
choose to fax your reports in, 
please send them to (906) 635- 
7707 and call the main office at 
635-6065 to confirm we received 
the fax. Otherwise, they may be 
dropped off at our main office 
in the George K. Nolan Judicial 
Building at 2175 Shunk Road in 
the Sault (same parking lot as the 
Midjim store) or you can send 
the report in the U.S. Mail to RO. 
Box 925, Sault, MI 49783. 

For inland fishing, hunting and 
gathering licenses, you must sub- 


mit a yearly report, due by Feb. 1 
each year. 

Regardless of whether you 
engaged in the activity or caught 
or killed anything while engaging 
in the activity, you are required 
to turn in a report. These reports 
are available on-line by follow- 
ing these steps: Go to saulttribe. 
com, select membership services, 
natural resources and then select 
downloads. The 2012 harvest 
reports as well as the 2013 licens- 
ing applications are located there. 
You may also call STLE’s main 
office and request that they be 
mailed to you. 

If you had a license in 2012 
and have not submitted the har- 
vest report, you will not be able 
to obtain your 2013 licenses until 
this report is received. Please 
review the application thoroughly 
to ensure you are providing all 
documentation required to obtain 
licenses. 

In our increasing efforts to 
engage our communities in 
STLE’s community policing 
goals, in addition to the open 
community forums scheduled 


Men's Health and Learning 
Fair coming to Newberry 


In April, the Newberry 
Tribal Health Center hosted a 
Women’s Renewing Yourself and 
Renewing Mother Earth Health 
and Learning Fair. Now we want 
to give men a chance to renew 
themselves and learn new things. 

The staff at the Newberry 
Tribal Center will be hosting the 
first Men’s Renewal of Health 
and Learning Fair on June 14 
from 3 to 7 p.m. 

Four gentlemen speakers are 
scheduled for the event speaking 
on men’s health issues, the Seven 
Grandfathers, communicating 
with your family and words and 
wisdom from some of our tribal 
elders. 

Men sometimes forget to 
take care of themselves just like 
women do. Other things always 
seem to come first, family cars 
need fixing or its hunting or fish- 
ing season. We all need to take 


care of ourselves so we can take 
care of our families and all those 
unexpected things in life that just 
pop-up. This will be a special day 
to learn ways to renew yourselves 
and so much more. 

Please call 293-8181 and reg- 
ister to join us for our first Men’s 
Renewal of Health and Learning 
Fair. Everyone is welcome, 
tribal members and spouses of 
members. Please call by June 5 to 
register. If you do plan to attend, 
please bring a picture of someone 
or something that’s very special 
to you. Women will be mak- 
ing picture frames out of birch 
bark for you to take home and 
will also prepare a feast for our 
guests. “The way to a good man’s 
heart is through a good woman’s 
cooking.” 

Brought to you by the staff at 
the Newberry Tribal Center and a 
wonderful group of volunteers. 


Survey winners drawn 


Participants trying to quit 
commercial tobacco through the 
Sault Tribe Nicotine Dependence 
Program received a survey last 
month to help identify patient and 
program needs. 

Those who returned a com- 
pleted survey were entered into a 
drawing to receive a $25 BP gas 
card. Four winners were drawn 
from the areas of Kincheloe, 


Newberry and Kingsford. We 
would like congratulate them 
as well as thank everyone for 
participating and completing the 
survey. 

Anyone interested in quitting 
the use of commercial tobacco 
or finding out more information 
about the program, call (906) 
632-5210 or contact your local 
tribal health center. 


throughout Sault Tribe’s service 
area, we have initiated several 
communication channels to get 
your input and feedback on the 
things we are doing well, things 
we could improve upon and to 
provide general information 
regarding activities and events in 
which we are involved. 

New communication channels 
include a Facebook page - search 
Sault Tribe Police; a confidential 
email for input or anonymous 
tips regarding crime that may be 
occurring in your area, send to 
saulttribele@saulttribe.net; and a 
Twitter account, tweet to 
@ saulttribepolice. 


If you want to send anonymous 
tips to our confidential email 
account, simply create a generic 
email account and send it to the 
email listed above. If you want 
to send it from your personal, 
identifiable email, your name and 
contact information will be kept 
anonymous unless you provide 
written consent to identify you. 

STLE wants to thank the com- 
munity members who have come 
out to one of our open commu- 
nity forums. At these forums, we 
are providing a basic overview of 
what we do as a department. 

Most people may think we 
are simply the police and that 


our only job is to provide police 
services to those members in our 
jurisdiction. As those who have 
attended a forum now know, we 
are much more than that. We 
provide treaty rights conserva- 
tion enforcement, regulation, and 
licensing services for inland fish- 
ing and hunting, and Great Lakes 
commercial and subsistence/sub- 
sistence gill netting; emergency 
management services for Sault 
Tribe; designated department to 
register and monitor convicted 
sex offenders in Sault Tribe’s 
jurisdiction; and we oversee and 
operate the Sault Tribe Youth 
Detention Facility in St. Ignace. 


Learn how USD A rural development 
loans may help you and your family 


Michigan residents in need 
of a loan to either buy a home 
or repair their own have found 
help from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. USDA Rural 
Development can make owning a 
home affordable for lower income 
home buyers. 

USDA Rural Development is 
one of the few lenders still offer- 
ing 100 percent financing on 
home loans, with no money down 
and a current low fixed rate for 
lower income families. Subsidies 
are available for qualified appli- 
cants. Applicants must have 
acceptable credit to qualify. Loan 
specialists are available to assist 
interested residents. A borrower 
who qualifies for the program has 
the flexibility to choose from pur- 
chasing an existing home, build- 
ing a traditionally constructed 
new home, or purchasing a new 
modular or manufactured home. 

Programs are offered nation- 
wide with each state having its 
own income guidelines. 


USDA Rural Development 
also provides home repair loans 
to income eligible homeowners 
at one percent interest. The loans 
must be used for vital repairs 
such as roofs, replacing furnaces, 
well and septic system repairs 
or connecting your home to a 
municipal water and sewer sys- 
tem. It can also be used for mak- 
ing a home accessible for people 
with disabilities. This program 
is open to anyone who meets 
income requirements, owns their 
home and has acceptable credit 
history. Grants may also be avail- 
able to qualified homeowners 62 
years and older. 

This past year, USDA Rural 
development processed 7,226 
home loans across Michigan, 
investing $706 million in the 
state. Despite the enormous vol- 
ume and Michigan’s challenging 
real estate market and existing 
loans, USDA Rural Development 
has a low foreclosure rate and 
a majority of USDA Rural 


Development mortgages that do 
run into difficulty are able to 
avoid actual foreclosure by work- 
ing with the agency. 

The program is also avail- 
able at the national level, with 
guidelines determined by the 
state. The USDA, through its 
Rural Development mission area, 
administers and manages hous- 
ing, business and community 
infrastructure programs through 
a national network of state and 
local offices. These programs are 
designed to improve the econom- 
ic stability of rural communities, 
businesses, residents, farmers and 
ranchers and improve the qual- 
ity of life in rural America. Rural 
Development has an existing 
portfolio of more than $181 bil- 
lion in loans and loan guarantees. 

For more information, contact 
the regional USDA office in your 
area. Contact the Sault office at 
(800) 944-8119 and ask for the 
Sault Ste. Marie office or dial 
direct at 632-9611, extension 4. 


ACFS seeks public comment on child care 
assistance program for guidance on changes 


Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) oper- 
ates the Child Care Development 
Program, commonly called 
CCDF or child care assistance, 
in all seven counties of the tribal 
service area. This program is 
funded by a grant from the Office 
of Child Care, a division of the 
federal government’s Health and 
Human Services Administration 
for Children and Families. The 
program provides child care sub- 
sidies to eligible families who 
work or attend school. 

In 2013, ACFS intends to 


apply for continued funding to 
operate the program and seeks 
public comment on the current 
program plan. This is our oppor- 
tunity to make changes to the 
way the program operates and we 
would like to hear from current 
and previous parents and child 
care providers who are licensed 
or receive funding by the pro- 
gram. ACFS will be accepting 
public comments from May 1 
through June 30, 2013. 

A copy of the proposed pro- 
gram plan will be available at the 
following locations from May 1 


through June 31, 2013: 

ACFS - Sault office, 2218 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783, (800) 726-0093 or 632- 
5250, msmithl@saulttribe.net. 

ACFS - Manistique office, 
5698 W. Highway US-2, 
Manistique, MI 49783, (906) 
341-6993. 

ACFS - St. Ignace office, 1140 
N. State Street, Suite 2805, St. 
Ignace, MI 49781, (906) 643- 
8689. 

ACFS - Munising office, 622 
W. Superior Street, Munising, MI 
49862, (906) 387-3906. 


Cardiac Day at the Sault Tribe Health Center auditorium on May 21, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., stop by for free 
screenings, cooking demonstrations, educational materials, speakers and prizes. For more information, 
call Community Health nurse supervisor J enni O’Dell at 632-5210. 
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announcements of American Indian 
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SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
VOTER REGISTRATION FORM 

Non-resident Members must choose one of the five election units in order to vote in Tribal Elections. They should consider selecting 
the unit in which they have the closest ties and indicate below the unit they select. Registration is permanent unless you move in/ 
out of an election unit. This form must be received by the Tribal Election Committee ninety (90) days prior to a general election in 
order for the registration to be valid. The address to which my ballot should be sent is: 

Please Print 


NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


STREET (PHYSICAL) ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


ZIP CODE 


To verify identity, please include last four numbers of your social security: 

I understand that this voter registration card must be completed and received at least 90 days prior to a general 
election to be eligible to vote in Tribal Elections. 


I register to vote in Unit 


SIGNATURE 


(Must have signature to be Valid.) 


Thanks for helping parenting awareness 


Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services would like to 
thank all the programs who took 
time out of their day to be a part 
of Family Fun Day. 

We would also like to recog- 
nize and give a special thanks to 
our sponsors, without their dona- 
tions, the Family Fun Day would 
not be possible. 

Thanks to A Cut Above the 
Rest, Angio’s, Barish’s, Central 
Savings Bank, city council, Unit 
I Director Deb Pine, DonDee 
Lanes, Rob Shield’s, Family 
Video, Guido’s Pizza, Hessel 
YEA singers, Indo-China Garden, 
EUPISD, Kewadin Casinos, 

Leitz Sports Center, M&C Water, 
Mackinac Island Carriage Tours, 
McDonalds, Overland Equipment, 


Picture This Photography, 

Pizza Hut, Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority, Sears, Second Hand 
Childhood, Soo Co-Op Credit 
Union, Soo Locks Boat Tours, 
Sovereign Communications, 
Starline Mackinac Island Ferry, 
Taco Bell and the Palace. 

Thanks to our community vol- 
unteers: Darlene Brown, Danielle 
Rickley, Jennifer Goudreau, 
Jocelyn Joseph, Herb Brown, Ben 
Goudreau, Tonya Howard, Tracey 
McCluskey, Rich Smith, Judy 
Bucko vich, Jenna Chase, Andrew 
Hutchinson, Rita Glyptis, Jennifer 
Gillotte, Erin Brawley and Joan 
Jorganson. 

Thanks also to many employ- 
ees of Sault Tribe who came 
together for the planning and 


gave a hand during the event so 
that children and families had a 
great time together. ACFS thanks 
each and every one of you! 

The Sault event took place on 
March 19 and had 420 in atten- 
dance, the St. Ignace event on 
March 16 had over 300 in atten- 
dance and the Manistique event 
on March 9 had 61 attend. 


Although Parenting Awareness 
Month has come to a close for 
another year, ACFS continues 
to dedicate its focus on strong, 
healthy families. 

If you would like more infor- 
mation about parenting, please 
call 632-5250 or (800) 726-0093. 


Employment help for 
Native military veterans 


Mastaw family grateful 


It is our sincere wish to thank 
all of the wonderful people who 
aided during our family’s loss of 
my wife, Cheryl Lynn Mastaw, on 
March 13. 

We would like to thank the 
first responders, state police, sher- 
iff, border patrol and the EMT 
teams who showed such compas- 
sion in our time of need. The 
staff members of War Memorial 
Hospital were angels of mercy 
as their assistance, quick action 
and personal support helped to 
sustain us at a most painful time. 
We shall always hold them dear 
to our hearts. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron 
Payment, who orchestrated 
events along with many other 
board members, employees at the 
Hessel Center, as well as in the 
Sault and St. Ignace. There are 


so many names we want to thank 
and show our very sincere grati- 
tude, as well as the community. 
We are genuinely overwhelmed 
at this time for the outpouring of 
kindness. 

It is a blessing to have the 
experience of spiritual leaders in 
both Native and non-Native tradi- 
tions. It has given us a sense of 
peace, which we believe will help 
us to maintain and persevere in 
the most difficult of times. 

We, the Mastaw family, with 
heartfelt sincerity can never thank 
you enough for all that has been 
done by you - the community. 


The State of Michigan asked 
me to reach out to American 
Indian veterans seeking either 
new or better employment. 

If you are a tribal veteran seek- 
ing assistance, my no cost ser- 
vices include assistance in writing 
effective resumes, job search and 
interview skills, sources of job 
leads (local, state and federal) and 
referrals to other veterans assis- 
tance programs. 


For information, contact me 
at Stephen P. Gillotte, counselor, 
Workforce Development Agency, 
Veterans’ Services Division, State 
of Michigan, 1498 O’Dovero 
Drive, Marquette MI 49855, call 
(906) 228-3075 extension 405, or 
email gillottes@michigan.gov. 

Also visit www.mitalent.org/ 
veterans and www.facebook.com/ 
miveteransservices . 


Youth summer jobs open 


The Sault Tribe Workforce 
Investment Act Department is 
accepting applications for the 
Summer Youth Employment 
Program from April 29 through 
May 24,2013. 

This is an income-based 
program for Native American 
youth aged 14 to 21 who reside 
in the seven-county service area 
of Marquette, Alger, Chippewa, 


Luce, Mackinaw, Delta and 
Schoolcraft counties. 

Applications can be picked up 
at the WIA office at 523 Ashmun 
St., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., or by 
calling Brenda Cadreau at (906) 
635-4767. 





New board 
meeting 
schedule 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors issued a new meeting 
schedule for the remainder of 
2013: 

April 2 - Kincheloe 
April 16 - Sault Ste. Marie * 

May 7 - Manistique * 

May 21 - Naubinway 
June 4 - St. Ignace 
June 18 - Escanaba 
July 2 - Sault Ste. Marie 
July 16 - Munising * 

Aug. 6 - Kincheloe 
Aug. 20 - Marquette 
Sept. 3 - Sault Ste. Marie 
Sept. 17 - Munising 
Oct. 1 - Sault Ste. Marie 
Oct. 15 - St. Ignace 
Nov. 5 - Manistique 
Nov. 19 - Hessel 
Dec. 3 - Sault Ste. Marie 
Dec. 17 - Sault Ste. Marie 
* Meeting date changed 

Per the Constitution and 
Bylaws, Article 1 - Meetings of 
the Board of Directors, Section 
1 : . . . provided that at least one 
meeting per year shall be held 
in each of the five election units 
established pursuant to Article V, 
Section 1 of the tribal constitu- 
tion. 

General meetings of the board 
of directors are on the first and 
third Tuesdays of the months. 

All general meetings start at 
6 p.m. All Sault meetings take 
place at the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center, other loca- 
tions as announced. 

All special meetings will be 
announced. 

For further information, please 
call Joanne or Tara at the admin- 
istration office, (800) 793-0660, 
extensions 26337 or 26338. 


Visit www.ebenefits.va.gov/ 
ebenf its -portal/ /ebenef its. portal, 
it’s where service members, 
veterans and their families can 
find out what benefits they’re 
eligible for and apply online ! 

Check status of benefits and 
learn more. Register for an 
account today. 



Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 

Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 
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SINGLE HOMES • DUPLEXES • TOWWtOMES 

Call today & ask about our 
move in specials! 

Spacious, well maintained units! 
Quite neighborhood 
24 Hour on call maintenance 

Stop in today and 
make one of our houses 
your home!! 

( 906 ) 346-3919 

250 Voodoo Gwinn, Ml 49841 


Everyday 


TM 


making a 



What 
We Do / 
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Dedicated to local, friendly 
member services: 

■ FREE Checking 

■ Low Rate Loans 

■ Mortgages 

■ VISA® Credit Cards 

■ Nationwide Shared Branching 

■ Mobile & Online Banking 

Learn more at www.soocoop.com 




soo 

CO-OP 




CREDIT UNION 

536 Bingham Ave , Sault Ste Maria, Ml 
90S.632.5300 

With branch officae Irr: Brtmtey, Bay MSiSs, 
Kinross Cadarvilto and Panidtee- 

Federally insured by NCUA 
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Convicted reservation criminals set sentenced 


MARQUETTE, Mich. - Four 
males ranging in age from 20 to 
70 and were arrested, convicted 
and sentenced for either having 
possession of illegal firearms on 
reservations, sexual abuse of a 
child or possession of child por- 
nography. 

Marco Antonio Arteaga, 20, of 
Wilson, Mich., was sentenced to 
24 months in federal prison for 
possession of a stolen firearm, 

U.S. Attorney Patrick A. Miles, 

Jr. recently announced. In addi- 
tion to the prison term, U.S. 
District Judge Robert Holmes 
Bell ordered Arteaga to serve 
three years of supervised release 
following his release from prison 
and to pay a $100 special assess- 
ment. Arteaga pled guilty to the 
charge last October. 

The investigation into Arteaga’s 
activities stemmed from an unre- 
lated assault in which a 12 year- 
old child had a gun pointed at his 
head. Through the course of the 
investigation, it was discovered 
that the gun used in that incident, 
as well as other guns, had been 
stolen from a residence on the 
Hannahville reservation. One of 
the stolen firearms was found 
in Arteaga’s house underneath 
his mattress. Arteaga ultimately 
admitted to concealing two of the 
firearms that had been stolen in 
his residence. 

The Hannahville Indian 
Community Tribal Police, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Upper Peninsula Substance 
Enforcement Team and the 


Menominee County Sheriff 
Department investigated the case. 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Paul D. 
Lochner prosecuted the case. 

Shawn Marshall Brewer, 23, of 
St. Ignace, Mich., was sentenced 
to 48 months in federal prison 
for being a felon in possession 
of a firearm, according to U.S. 
Attorney Patrick A. Miles, Jr. In 
addition to the prison term, U.S. 
District Judge Robert Holmes 
Bell ordered Brewer to serve 
three years of supervised release 
following his release from prison 
and to pay a $100 special assess- 
ment. Brewer had pleaded guilty 
to the charge last Nov. 8. 

Brewer, a convicted felon on 
parole after a 2009 conviction for 
unlawfully driving away a motor 
vehicle, was visited by his parole 
officer and law enforcement in 
August of 2011. During this visit, 
Brewer was found in possession 
of a sawed-off 16-gauge shotgun, 
along with 38 knives, swords, a 
hatchet, a throwing star and 16- 
gauge shotgun ammunition. The 
shotgun barrel had been cut down 
to just over 15 inches in length, 
and the shoulder stock had been 
replaced with a homemade pistol 
grip. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Police, the Michigan State Police, 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and Explosives, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
investigated the case. Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Paul D. Lochner 
prosecuted the case. 

Brian Paul Loonsfoot, 3 1 , of 


Baraga, Mich., was sentenced 
to 78 months in federal prison 
for sexual abuse of a minor. In 
addition to the prison term, U.S. 
District Judge Robert Holmes 
Bell ordered Loonsfoot to serve 
10 years of supervised release 
following his release from prison 
and to pay a $100 special assess- 
ment. Loonsfoot ’s sentence 
to custody will begin after his 
release from the Wisconsin prison 
system, where he is serving a 
sentence for sexual abuse of the 
same victim. Loonsfoot had pled 
guilty to the federal charge last 
November. 

The investigation of this case 
revealed that Loonsfoot, who 
was 28 years old at the time of 
the offense, had sexual relations 
with a 12-year-old girl who was a 
close friend of his family. These 
sexual acts occurred in Green 
Bay, Wise., and on the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community reserva- 
tion. Loonsfoot was prosecuted 
by Brown County, Wisconsin 
authorities for his offenses in 
Green Bay. In September of 
2011, Loonsfoot pleaded guilty 
to one count of second degree 
sexual assault of a child under 
16. He was sentenced to seven 
years of confinement by the 
Brown County Circuit Court in 
December of 2011. 

The Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community Tribal Police and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
investigated the case. Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Paul D. Lochner 
prosecuted the case. 


Roger HarrisonWhite, 70, of 
Grand Marais, Mich., was sen- 
tenced to 63 months in federal 
prison for possession of child 
pornography. In addition to the 
prison term, U.S. District Judge 
Robert Holmes Bell ordered 
White to serve five years of 
supervised release following his 
release from prison and to pay 
a $300 fine and a $100 special 
assessment. White will also be 
required to register as a sexual 
offender. White had pled guilty to 
the charge last October. 

The investigation into White’s 
activities stemmed from his brief 
subscription to a child pornogra- 
phy website in 2008. The inves- 
tigation ultimately led to a search 
of White’s computer and compact 
disks. That search revealed that 
White had downloaded and stored 
thousands of images as well as 
videos of child pornography via 
the internet over a period of sev- 
eral years. 

This case is part of Project 
Safe Childhood, a nationwide 
initiative designed to protect 
children from online exploitation 
and abuse. The U.S. Attorney’s 
Office, county prosecutor’s 
offices, Internet Crimes Against 
Children task force (ICAC), 
federal, state, and local law 
enforcement are working closely 
together to locate, apprehend and 
prosecute individuals who exploit 
children. The partners in Project 
Safe Childhood work to educate 
local communities about the 
dangers of online child exploita- 


tion and to teach children how 
to protect themselves. For more 
information about Project Safe 
Childhood, please visit www. 
projectsafechildhood.gov. 

The U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security investigated 
the case. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Paul D. Lochner prosecuted the 
case. 

Anti-smoking 
campaign set 

The Centers for Disease 
Control launched a new cam- 
paign featuring people telling 
their stories of health conditions 
caused by smoking tobacco. The 
announcements will appear from 
April to June. 

Nathan ’s Story is about a 
member of the Oglala Sioux. He 
never smoked but, after working 
in a casino for 11 years, developed 
allergies and serious infections 
that triggered asthma attacks, 
eventually causing permanent 
lung damage and he had to leave 
his job. See his story at www.cdc. 
gov/tobacco/campaign/tips/ 
stories/nathan.html 

About 46 million Americans 
continue to smoke. American 
Indians have the highest smoking 
prevalence as well as smokeless 
tobacco use when compared to 
other populations. 

For more information, visit 
www.keepitsacred.org, or call the 
quit line at (800) QUIT NOW. 






TOURNAMENTS 

Roll ’em High Craps 

Tournament is seeded $300 
per registered player up to $30,000. 

Kewadin Sauir See. Marie 

May 3-5, 2013 
$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sc. Ignace 

May 3-5, 2013 
$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Manistique 

May 17-19,2013 
$15,000 Spin to Win Partners 

Kewadin Saule See. Marie 

May 31 -June 2, 2013 

BLACKJACK BONANZA 

Selected Sundays 

Kewadin Manistique & Christmas 

Top 50 players will he invited hack for a 
$2,500 Grand Prize Tournament l 

POKER MANIA 

Weekly Texas Hold 'em Poker 

Every Sunday - 4 pan* - Sault Ste* Marie 
Every Wednesday - 6 p.m. - St. Ignace 
Weekly winners will he invited hack at the 
end of each month to play hi Poker Mania l 

WEEKLY SLOTS OF FUN 

Every Monday - Christinas & Hess el 
Every Tuesday - Manistique 
$500 in weekly prizes at each site ♦ Grand 
prize payout in December at each site „ 


SH 


Saturday April 27, 2013 

from 6 p.m,-ll p.m. 

Win Your Share of $60,000 ! 

Grand Prize Draws at the top of each hour! 
Random draws to step inside our 
MONEY MACHINE! 

Start earning Grand Prize entries April I 

Promotion subject to change or cancelation at 

Northern Rewards Cfuk 


management's discretion. See 

or kewadin, com for official rules, 


■ . 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 

in the Eastern U.P* 


Neal McCoy, 

The Bellamy Brothers & 
Williams 8l Ree 

Thursday, May 2 ar 7 p.m, 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 


Huey Lewis & 
The News 

Sunday, June 2 at 7 p.m* 
DreamMakers Theater 
Saule Sre, Marie, MI 


FROM KEWADIN TO 
KAUAI, HAWAII 

All Kewadin Sites 

May 31, 2013 - noon -11:30 p.m. 

Earn Entries May 6-31 to win a trip to 
KAUAI, HAWAII on May 31! 

PLUS a share of over 
$20,000 in Cash & Prizes! 

Promotion subject to change or cancelation at management s 
discretion* See Northern Rewards Club or kewadin.com 
for official rules available April 28 , 

KEYS & CREDITS MONDAY 

Kewadin St* Ignace, Manistique, 
Hessel & Christmas 

Every Monday Beginning May 13, 2013 

Were giving away 12 cars between four sires 
over the next 12 mondial 
Every Monday is your chance to 
WIN A NEW CAR! 

PLUS Win your share of 
Over $2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

For details and official rides see keioadm.com. 

FANTASTIC FRIDAY SOCIAL 

All Kewadin Sites * 4 p + m*'10 p + in + 

+ Random draws on slots 3C tables 
+ Earn Double 3C Triple Points 
+ Top 3 each Friday 
Plus one entry each Friday for the 
Grand Prize Draw! 

RENOVATED CABIN RENTAL 

Kewadin Hessel 

Available for rent year-round by 
the day , week or month. 

Call for details 906A84-2903 

'Please note that Club hours vary' by site. 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULT£MARIE'CHRISTMAS 
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Salazar announces Cobell scholarship fund 

administrator Seeks tribal nominations for educational fund board of trustees 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— Secretary of the Interior Ken 
Salazar recently announced that 
the American Indian College 
Fund has been selected to admin- 
ister the student scholarship fund 
authorized by the Cobell settle- 
ment, with a fifth of the annual 
scholarships to be awarded by the 
American Indian Graduate Center. 
Salazar is also seeking nomina- 
tions for two of the members who 
will serve on the board of trustees 
that oversees the educational fund. 

Salazar said, “By selecting these 
qualified organizations and in 
seeking the best trustees to oversee 
this educational fund, we are hon- 
oring Elouise Cobell and helping 
to empower Indian Country.” 

“My mother, Elouise Cobell, 
cared deeply about the next gen- 
eration of Native people and she 
insisted on this scholarship as 
part of the settlement,” said Turk 
Cobell. “It is a fitting tribute to 
her courageous work and will be 
a longstanding and appropriate 
legacy of her extraordinary perse- 
verance and vision.” 

The Cobell Settlement 


Scholarship Fund will help stu- 
dents across Indian Country 
receive a higher education, 
whether “it’s through college, 
graduate school or vocational cer- 
tifications,” said Interior Solicitor 
Hilary Tompkins. “The fund 
administrator will play an impor- 
tant role in providing American 
Indians students with the post-sec- 
ondary training and education they 
need to succeed in today’s world, 
whether in the workplace, in the 
community or in government.” 

Salazar named the non-profit 
fund administrator after receiving 
nominations from the lead plain- 
tiff and evaluating the candidates 
through a high-level Selection 
Committee that included Interior 
policy appointees from Indian 
Affairs, the Office of the Solicitor 
and the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy, Management and Budget. 

On the Selection Committee’s 
recommendation, Salazar chose 
the American Indian College 
Fund to be the recipient organiza- 
tion, stipulating that the funds it 
receives be devoted to scholar- 
ships for vocational certifications 


Legal aid attorney 
hired by tribal ARC 


By Brenda Austin 

Legal aid Attorney Kathleen 
Maine was hired recently by the 
Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource 
Center (ARC) to provide legal 
services for their clients - who 
are victims of domestic or sexual 
violence. 

Maine said she found the 
advertisement for the position by 
doing an Internet search and after 
being hired for the job moved to 
Sault Ste. Marie from Saginaw, 
Mich. “I was so positively 
impressed with the whole feel 
of the tribe right from my first 
day,” she said. “The philosophy 
and everything they do here at 
the ARC is focused on helping 
people, even if people have had 
rough starts you go from there 
and move forward. I think that is 
so refreshing.” 

Maine graduated from the 
Thomas M. Cooley Law School 
in Lansing in 1990 and admit- 
ted into the bar in 1993. She had 
her own practice for a number 
of years, focusing on child abuse 
and neglect, with some exposure 
to the Indian Child Welfare Act 
through her work. After closing 
her practice she went to work for 
a small firm doing personal injury 
and asbestos litigation and also 
worked a temporary position with 
the UAW GM Legal Services. 

Maine said she will be rep- 
resenting clients at the ARC 



who have been screened first 
by victim advocates. She will 
be helping those clients in areas 
such as divorce, custody and with 
personal protection orders. “My 
philosophy in my practice of law 
has been helping those that are 
un-empowered and lifting people 
up - the compassionate side of 
law,” she said. “Being a resource, 
an advocate and the warrior for 
someone who is un-empowered 
to help them feel empowered to 
have direction over their life is a 
theme for my whole practice.” 

Maine said she enjoys what 
the U.R has to offer for outdoor 
sports, such as backpacking, 
snowshoeing, cross-country ski- 
ing and fishing. “I am very happy 
- everyone at the ARC has made 
me feel very welcomed and at 
home here,” she said. 


FARMERS 

1 jACd! 

Agents 

BOUSCHOR & SHERMAN AGENCY 

2681 Akhmum Street (M-129) 

Sault Sic. Marie, Ml 49783 "OTO ' 

\ -906^635-0284 / - 

1-866-635-0284 

jVm um \ i rtav - _ 


Call for a fler quote 

AliIu J Home - Specialty J Commercial 
Ask abtml our Life Insurance Program 



and four-year accredited bachelor 
degree colleges and universities, 
including tribal colleges that pro- 
vide these degrees. Salazar also 
stipulated that 20 percent of annual 
scholarships be awarded by the 
American Indian Graduate Center 
to encourage American Indian col- 
lege graduates to strive for profes- 
sional and doctoral degrees. 

“We are honored to have been 
selected to administer the largest 
scholarship fund ever established 
on behalf of American Indian 
students,” said Dr. Cheryl Crazy 
Bull, president and CEO of the 
American Indian College Fund. ”1 
look forward to working with the 
American Indian Graduate Center 
to provide greater opportunities 
for higher education to the next 
generation of Indian leaders and 
professionals.” 

The American Indian College 
Fund has extensive experience in 
providing students the resources to 
succeed in tribal colleges and tech- 


nical and vocational certifications 
as well as traditional undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs. The 
American Indian Graduate Center 
in Albuquerque is renowned for its 
award of scholarships to graduate 
students. 

The secretary and lead plaintiff 
will each select two members 
for the board of trustees that will 
oversee the scholarship fund. As 
the recipient organization, the 
American Indian College Fund 
will select one member. The 
Claims Resolution Act of 2010 
requires the secretary to choose his 
members after consulting with fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribes and 
considering the candidates they 
nominate. 

Tribal nominations for the 
secretary’s trustees must be post- 
marked or emailed no later than 
Thursday, April 11, 2013. Please 
send curriculum vitae, a letter of 
intent, which indicates a willing- 
ness to serve and a 250-word 


statement which supports the 
candidacy to Lizzie Marsters, 
chief of staff to the deputy secre- 
tary, Department of the Interior, 
1849 C Street NW, Room 6118, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 

The $3.4 billion Cobell settle- 
ment authorized a $1.9 billion 
land’s “buy-back” program that 
will purchase small, multiple 
interests from willing sellers at fair 
market value. The acquired inter- 
ests remain in trust or restricted 
status through transfer to tribal 
governments, enabling them to 
use the consolidated parcels for 
the benefit of their communities. 
As an incentive to participate in 
the land consolidation program, 
a donation will be made to the 
scholarship fund for each frac- 
tional interest purchased by the 
“buy-back” program. Interior is 
authorized to set aside up to $60 
million for the scholarship fund 
from the purchase of these frac- 
tional interests. 



One day your weight 
will catch up with you 


The number one cause of death for 
Native Americans is heart disease. 
Losing just 10% of your body weight 
decreases your risk for heart disease 
and other chronic conditions like 
diabetes, stroke and cancer. Get 
free support and nutrition education, 
so you can make healthier choices 
for yourself and your family. 


Take the pledge to lose 
1 0% today at 

www.michigan.gov/ 

mihealthiertomorrow. 


HAS 

HEART ATTACK 
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Chippewa band declares a state of emergency 

~ ^ the introduction of an education reservation has a land area of [09 


By Rick Smith 

The Lac du Flambeau Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians 
declared a state of emergency on 
March 29, 2013, as part of a num- 
ber of measures to address the “ris- 
ing popularity and proliferation” of 
illegal drugs in its community as 
well as in the surrounding area. 

Chief of Police for the Lac du 
Flambeau Band, Bob Brandenburg, 
indicated increased use of synthetic 
drugs has resulted in increased 
violence, crime and medical emer- 
gencies on the reservation. “We’ve 
seen a big spike in burglaries and 
thefts,” he said. “A lot of people 
who you wouldn’t expect to be 
violent become that way after 
using these synthetic drugs. Many 
can’t believe they acted the way 
they did afterwards.” Brandenburg 
noted crimes and related emergen- 
cies jumped about 64 percent dur- 
ing 2012. “We are running into a 
lot of problems with synthetics,” 
added Brandenburg. 

Drugs specified in an official 
announcement involve synthetic 
cannabinoids (synthetic marijua- 
na), synthetic cathinones (synthetic 
amphetamines), such as those com- 


monly called K2, spice, potpourri, 
bath salts and plant food, among 
other illegal drugs. 

The band indicates that, in spite 
of repeated scientific reports to 
the contrary, many first-time and 
repeat users of the drugs have the 
misconception that the synthetics 
are legal and safe when, in fact, 
they are neither. Common side 
effects possible in a single use of 
synthetic cannabinoids (synthetic 
marijuana), for example, include 
hallucinations, panic attacks, anxi- 
ety, paranoia, agitation, extreme 
anger, seizures, tremors, kidney 
failure, liver failure, increased 
heart rate, elevated blood pressure, 
stroke, coma and death. Irreparable 
and permanent damage can result 
from using synthetic cannabinoids. 
Synthetic cathinones and other ille- 
gal drugs. 

“The tribal council recognizes 
that Indian Country cannot remain 
idle,” the announcement read in 
part. It further indicated the council 
“is committing the necessary tribal 
resources to rid the reservation 
and the surrounding community of 
this catastrophic menace that will 
not only entail swift prosecution, 


but will also include a tribal cam- 
paign focused on prevention and a 
committed tribal effort to provide 
extensive rehabilitation services.” 

Lac du Flambeau Band leaders 
call for every band department to 
participate in combating the pro- 
liferation of the drugs. The council 
passed a resolution that the band 
become dedicated to return to 
ancestral teachings. 

Measures outlined in the resolu- 
tion include amending the tribal 
code to criminalize synthetic can- 
nabinoids and synthetic cathinones 
and working with federal, state and 
local governments to prosecute 
offenders. It also mandates treat- 
ment and rehabilitation for addicts 
and implementing tenant drug 
testing in tribal housing. Further, 
severe penalties for apprehended 
users or distributors include ban- 
ishment and disenrollment and for- 
feiture of per capita payments. 

In measures relating to pre- 
vention, the resolution calls for 
a review of current and future 
grant funding to prevent substance 
abuse, mobilizing door-to-door 
campaigns to distribute prevention 
and education materials along with 


campaign in community schools 
and youth programs. 

Lac du Flambeau Reservation 
is in rural north central Wisconsin 
near the Michigan border. The 


square miles, 260 lakes, 65 miles 
of streams, lakes and rivers and 
24,000 acres of wetlands. The band 
has a population of about 3,000 
according to a 2000 census. 



June 1 Oth - August 1 6tl 

NO PROGRAM July 4 & 5 

FULL DAY PROGRAM 

Monday thru Friday 
8:00am to 5:00pm 

5-10 

(5 yrs old by July 1, 2013) 

1/2 day Programming 
also Available 
A.M. or P.M. Sessions 


Must have Birth Certificate & Immunization 
Record When Registering For The Program 


- Tribal Card if Applicable 



Full Day Pricing 

$1,000 per child 
$800 for Tribal Members 

1 /2 Day Pricing 

$500 per child 
$400 per Tribal Member 

Payment Plans Available 
Family Discounts Available 

Pro-rated weeks for approved 
educational programs 



OtV® £ 

10% due at time of ■-“ii r ■ Vtll (w Oh 


For questions or to schedule sun appointment 
to register call 906-635-4-777 or 
Email: summerrec@saulttribe.net for details. 


HUD suspends, reinstates home loan guarantee program 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) recently informed 
American Indian tribes of the sus- 
pension of the Section 184 Indian 
Housing Loan Guarantee Program 
because its budget was exhausted. 

NCAI offers youth 

leadership 

development 

By Rick Smith 

Youngsters affiliated with 
American Indian tribes who may 
have ambitions of taking lead- 
ing roles in the futures of their 
tribal communities should see the 
online programs offered by the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) at www.ncai.org. 

The organization indicates a 
healthy respect for the accom- 
plishments, potential and impact 
of the young people of Indian 
Country. NCAI endeavors to sup- 
port young people with several 
ongoing programs and events. 

One program in particular 
is geared to help groom future 
Indian Country leaders. The pro- 
gram is NDNSpark, launched 
late last year specifically to assist 
young people aged 13 to 24 years 
to set, track and achieve goals. 

The primary goals of the program 
is to promote community service 
and provide inspiration to lead 
healthy and productive lives. 

Those interested in joining the 
program can do so by visiting 
www.ncai.org/native-youth, then 
open the link named NDNSpark. 

On the Native Youth page, 
one will see information about 
special events for youth hosted 
by the NCAI along with a few 
other links for the NCAI Youth 
Commission, the National Youth 
Training Collaborative, intern- 
ships and fellowships 

Anyone who has any questions 
may contact NCAI legislative 
associate Terra Branson at 
tbranson@ncai.org or NCAI 
fellow Tara Kitcheyan at 
tkitcheyan@ncai .org . 


On March 26, however, President 
Barack Obama signed a measure 
into law that continues funding 
the government through Sept. 26. 
The measure includes more than 
$12 million for the HUD Section 
184 program, allowing HUD to 
resume accepting applications for 
the program immediately and loan 
approvals can be expected no later 
than April 15. 

The program offered by HUD 
specifically for American Indians, 
allows Natives to enter into loan 
agreements with small down pay- 
ments at competitive interest rates 
while requiring no monthly mort- 
gage insurance. 

According to a fact sheet from 


the Office of Native American 
Programs and the Office of Public 
and Indian Housing, the suspen- 
sion resulted because demand for 
assistance through the program 
exhausted its budget. Sandra B. 
Henriquez, assistant secretary for 
Public and Indian Housing, indi- 
cated that all HUD programs were 
operating under a continuing reso- 
lution that expired on March 27. 
She noted a calculation error in the 
credit subsidy rate was discovered 
and corrected on Feb. 27, which 
led to HUD finding that the bud- 
get for the program is exhausted. 
“HUD therefore suspended issu- 
ance of firm commitments for 
the Section 184 program until 


Congress provided additional fund- 
ing,” said Henriquez. 

A HUD fact sheet makes clear 
that the program continues to work 
with over 1 ,600 homebuyers and 
lenders with current loan commit- 
ments. Further, the measure is not 
related to the implementation of 
the Budget Control Act of 20 1 1 , 
commonly called the sequester, but 
an unfortunate coincidence that the 
program resources were exhausted 
at the same time the sequester was 
implemented. 

HUD expected to resume 
the Section 184 program once 
Congress passed either a new con- 
tinuing resolution to cover the rest 
of the federal fiscal year or a full- 


year appropriations bill. 

During the suspension, HUD 
suggested potential homebuy- 
ers investigate options with other 
federal loan guarantee programs 
offered through the HUD Federal 
Housing Administration, the U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

According to Dana Piipo of the 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
the program has helped 101 Sault 
Tribe members and their fami- 
lies to acquire their own homes 
since 2006 and one member was 
seeking assistance through the 
program when the suspension was 
announced on March 8. 


2013 Sault Tribe Inland Application 

Please fill out the following application indicating all harvest tags that you would like in addition to your 2013 Harvest License (which includes inland 
fishing, small game, waterfowl, migratory birds, general gathering and general furbearer). The Harvest License authorizes you to participate in activities 
pursuant to Chapters 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code only. Great Lakes activities require separate permits pursuant to Chapter 20 of the Tribal Code. 

In 2013, the cost for each member will be $15. Please note, there will no longer be a mailing fee assessed. You must pay with a check or a money 
order payable to Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. If you have questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Law Enforcement (906.635.6065). 
Youth (16 and under) and Elders (60 and over) are not required to pay fees. New applicants must provide proof of hunter safety. All members must 
complete a harvest report and include a copy of their Tribal card. 


First name 
Address 



Middle 


Last 




City 


State 


Zip 



File Number(red# on Tribal ID) 
Phone number 



STS # (Red #on harvest card) 


Date of birth 



Sex 


Email address 


□ Federal firewood 


□ State firewood 


For State firewood permits, please list County and township desired. 


Application Harvest Tags 


□ 

Deer 

□ 

Spring Turkey 

□ 

Fall Turkey 


pine marten, bobcat, 

□ 

river otter, and fisher 


harvest tags 


□ Hunting harvest card 


□ Non-hunting harvest card 


Bear and Elk Applications will be available on the Sault Tribe website and the newspaper in May 201 3. 

Walleye and steelhead permits for the specially regulated seasons will be available by contacting the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department , see website 
for details (www.saulttribe.com). 

For all other permits pursuant to chapter 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code, you must contact the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department 

Please mail completed applications to: 

PO Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
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Motorcycle relay ride begins at Sault Tribe court 



Court administrator Traci Swan (left), Chippewa Tribal Court Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry (center) and Sault 
Tribe Specialty Court coordinator Patrick McKelvie holding the MADCP flag that will be carried by riders in 
the second annual Motorcycle Relay for Recovery May 20-21 . 


By Brenda Austin 

Celebrating May as National 
Drug Court Month, Michigan will 
host its second annual Motorcycle 
Relay for Recovery May 20-21. 
This event celebrates recovery 
in Tribal Healing to Wellness 
Courts, drug courts, DWI courts 
and veteran’s treatment courts 
statewide. The theme of this 
year’s ride is: I’m not lost yet! 

Activities begin Monday 
morning at 9 a.m. in front of the 
Sault Tribe courthouse in Sault 
Ste. Marie, the rally’s starting 
point this year. The community 
is invited to attend and partici- 
pate, with ceremonies, a Family 
Preservation Court gradua- 
tion, traditional drumming and 
Kurt Jackson from Sportster 
Motorcycles on site and ready 
to ride the entire route. There 
are 12 courts participating in the 
Michigan event, with the second 
stop of the journey being the 
Little Traverse Bay Band tribal 
court. LTBB Cultural Resource 
Advisor Anthony Davis and other 
LTBB riders plan to ride the 
entire Michigan route, joining rid- 
ers from the Sault Tribe and local 
community. 

Sault Tribe relay riders, 
including riders from the tribe’s 
drug court, police department 
and ACFS, will hand off the 
Michigan Association of Drug 
Court Professionals (MADCP) 
Relay for Recovery flag to repre- 
sentatives of the LTBB relay team 
on May 20 at 1 p.m. in Petoskey. 

This event is being held in 


collaboration with the All Rise 
America! National Motorcycle 
Relay for Recovery, which con- 
sists of drug court graduates, drug 
court professionals, veterans and 
other participants who will carry 
the All Rise Gavel over 3,000 
miles in 24 days, stopping at 25 


events in 10 states, according to 
their website. The gavel will be 
passed to a new group of rid- 
ers at each stop as a symbol of 
the impact of drug courts and a 
reminder that when one person 
rises out of addiction and finds 
recovery, we all rise. 


The Michigan MADCP recov- 
ery flag will be handed off in 
Traverse City, Holland, Allegan, 
Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor and will 
arrive in Detroit the afternoon of 
May 22. The All Rise America! 
National Relay will also be mak- 
ing four stops in Michigan. 


It is expected that at least 100 
motorcycles will be participating 
locally in this event. So helmet 
up and join the ride, mark your 
calendars for a fun filled day in 
support of a good cause. 

For more information about 
the Michigan MADCP relay visit: 
www. madcp . dreamhos ter s . com. 
For more information about the 
national event, visit: http://www. 
nadcp . org/relay-reco very . 

Replacing vital records 

Vital records, like birth and 
marriage certificates and military 
service records are often neces- 
sary to access a variety of govern- 
ment benefits and services. But 
sometimes those vital records go 
missing. 

USA.gov has information to 
help you find copies and replace- 
ments of your vital records so you 
can apply for whatever benefits 
and services you need. 

Birth, marriage and death 
certificates — these records 
come from the states. To find 
a copy, you’ll have to contact 
that state office where the life 
event occurred. Find the contact 
information for state and territory 
offices that can help you. 

Passports, military service 
records, social security cards and 
other documents may be replaced 
by contacting the appropriate 
federal agencies, such as the 
U.S. State Department, National 
Archives or your local Social 
Security office. 


I don’t have a problem. 

I can stop at any time. 

I’m having some bad luck now, but things will change. 

If I can just borrow 20 bucks I’ll be fine. 

I can pay it back next week. 

How am I going to make my car payment? 
What do you mean I’m going to lose my house? 

How do I break this to my family? 

I need help. 

Now that you’ve recognized you may have a gambling problem, the next step 
is to call the Michigan Problem Gambling Helpline at 1-800-270-7117 to 
speak with a counselor. It’s free and confidential. Isn’t it time you started 
beating a gambling problem? 


Michigan Department 
of Community Health 


M DCH 

Rick Snyder, Governor 
James K. Haveman, Director 
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IRS Indian office performance found 


By Rick Smith 

Tribal governments recently 
learned more about a significant 
increase in the number of audits 
by the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) in Indian Country in the 
last several years. 

Numerous claims and anecdot- 
al accounts from concerned tribal 
leaders indicate vague regulations 
result in penalties assessed on 
tribal programs providing general 
welfare services that should be 


tax exempt. 

The Treasury Inspector 
General for Tax Administration 
reported on the IRS Abuse 
Detection and Prevention Team 
(ADAPT) in January of 2013 
and found the team inadequate in 
objectives and measures. 

Further, a lack of standards 
left investigators uncertain if the 
ADAPT program provides a good 
return on expended funds by tax- 
payers. 


The ADAPT program was 
established in 2004 to stem tax 
fraud and abuse in Indian Country 
and operates under the Indian 
Tribal Governments Office of the 
IRS. 

Inadequacies were deter- 
mined after an investigation by 
the Treasury Inspector General 
for Tax Administration, which 
found dubious effectiveness of 
the program and found particular 
concern “for those tribal entities 


Professional association lauds 
McKelvie as Drug Court Hero 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Specialty Court 
coordinator Patrick McKelvie 
was nominated as a Drug Court 
Hero by his co-workers during 
the Michigan Association of Drug 
Court Professionals annual meet- 
ing held March 12-13 in Lansing 
and was one of 13 who were later 
selected to receive the award. 
Over 600 people attended the 
annual event. 

Court administrator Traci 
Swan, said, “Pat is irreplace- 
able and comes with a wealth 
of knowledge. When we were 
notified that he had been picked 
for the award we let his wife in 
on it and she gave us a picture of 
him to use. We all had lunch at 
the MADCP conference recently 
where he was surprised with a 
certificate of appreciation.” 

McKelvie said it was heart- 
warming to be honored by his 
peers. “At the deepest level the 
most important thing to me is 
the acknowledgement of the 
team, because an award for one 
is an award for all,” he said. “If 
our tribe wasn’t progressive in 
its thinking we wouldn’t have 
these specialty courts. On that 
day I was the face of that, but 
it’s a manifestation of all our 
hard work. They made me smile, 
there is so much good that goes 
on here. When you think of tribal 
court you think of the punitive 


nature of it, nobody wants to 
think of it as a healing to wellness 
court or an opportunity to change 

- but we offer that. I wouldn’t be 
here if that wasn’t the case.” 

After McKelvie was surprised 
with his award, Swan said that 
the Honorable Susan L. Dobrich 
from Cass County approached 
McKelvie and asked him for his 
resume and invited him to be on 
the MADCP board. 

Chippewa Tribal Court Chief 
Judge Jocelyn Fabry said, 
“Anyone who has had the good 
fortune of working with Pat 

- whether as a Drug Court team 
member or participant in the 
program - already knew he was 
a hero. He gives each client he 
works with the opportunity to 
see a better life and the tools to 
make changes to reaching their 
goals. Our tribe is blessed to have 
him working in our court. We 
are so thrilled the MADCP has 
recognized Pat’s dedication to our 
people and selected him as a 2013 
Drug Court Hero.” 

According to Swan, “We 
wouldn’t have the drug court we 
have today without Pat.” 

The nominating form received 
by MADCP from his co-workers 
read in part: “On any given day 
he [Pat] can be found standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
drug court participants pulling out 
debris from the overgrown creek 


running through the reservation, 
on the phone with the mother 
of an addict who is looking for 
advice because she does not 
know what to do, taking partici- 
pants through the Back to Basics 
program he started because of the 
need in the area, carrying the ban- 
ner leading the annual Recovery 
Walk through the reservation 
(which he organized), advocating 
to the tribal leadership to preserve 
a local building as a place dedi- 
cated to treating substance abuse, 
facilitating a men’s domestic 
violence education group (which 
he started) and as the first one 
standing to lead the team in a 
round of applause as a participant 
announces his or her number of 
days of sobriety. 

“...Pat’s greatest strength is his 
ability to connect with the drug 
court participants. As a person in 
recovery himself, he ‘gets it,’ he’s 
been where the participants have 
been and he has an excellent b.s. 
meter. Nobody gets anything past 
Pat - or if they do, it’s not for 
long ! With his innate balance of 
holding participants accountable, 
while being their greatest cheer- 
leader and the leader of our Drug 
Court teams, Pat truly is our drug 
court hero.” 

The mission of the MADCP, 
according to their website, is to 
provide leadership to drug treat- 
ment courts throughout Michigan. 


and individuals who had to spend 
significant resources of time and 
money to defend open-ended 
audits and ill-defined tax policy.” 

According to the Native 
American Finance Officers 
Association (NAFOA), over an 
eight-year period, four cases were 
referred to criminal investigation 
before the establishment of the 
ADAPT program. 

Only four cases were referred 
for criminal investigation after the 
establishment of ADAPT, includ- 
ing an increase in staffing after 
2009. Of the 908 cases closed 
from 2008 to 2011 only four or 
.44 percent of fraud cases were 
found valid. The numbers cast 
doubt on the creation and contin- 
ued necessity for ADAPT. 

According to a NAFOA 
release, “With no increase in 
criminal investigations and a 
significant amount of resources 
expended by the IRS, Indian trib- 
al governments, and taxpayers, 
the Inspector General, taxpayers, 


tribal entities, individual Indians, 
and Congress should be greatly 
concerned over the effectiveness 
and lack of accountability of the 
ADAPT program.” 

To view the entire report 
from the Treasury Inspector 
General for Tax Administration, 
go to http://library.constant- 
contact.com/download/ 
get/file/1110193229294- 
133/20 1 30321 _Treasury_IG_ 
Report_Accountability.pdf. 

With the mission of Growing 
Tribal Economies - Strengthening 
Tribal Finance, NAFOA staff 
describe their organization as an 
independent, national, non-profit 
organization promoting excel- 
lence in financial management, 
advocating sound economic and 
fiscal policy, developing innova- 
tive education initiatives, and 
providing essential information, 
resources and support to meet the 
challenges of economic growth 
and change in Indian Country. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 
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www.royelectric.us 
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Owaski earns child care credential 


Your COMPLETE 
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By Tiffany Menard 

Congratulations to Jessica 
Owaski, Child Care Center aide 
on putting in all of the extra effort 
on earning her child development 
associate (CD A) credential on 
March 1, 2013. 

Owalski has been employed 
with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Early 
Childhood Education programs 
since January of 2011, starting 
as a Head Start aide based in the 
elders building. She transferred to 
work at the Child Care Center in 
April of the same year. 

She is one of those employees 
who will come in early and stay 
late when asked and, since join- 
ing the Child Care Center team, 
she also earned her serve- safe 
food handlers certification allow- 
ing her to work in the kitchen 
when needed. 

Owaski began work on her 
child develpment associate cre- 
dential through classes offered 
by the Bay Mills Community 
College through the partnership 
that Sault Tribe has with the 
college to offer classes for both 
tribal employees and members at 



Jessica Owalski, child care aide 
at the Sault Tribe Child Care 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie. 

a significantly reduced rate in the 
fall of 20 1 1 . She completed three 
classes and had her CDA inter- 
view on Feb. 15. 

Further, she is continuing with 
her education by taking advantage 
of the classes offered on-site from 
Bay Mills Community College. 

Through the partnership, indi- 
viduals only pay a $30 registra- 
tion fee per class and $10 per 
credit hour. 


Anyone interested in learning 
what classes are offered on-site 
through this partnership, please 
contact the Sault Tribe Education 
Department. 

Owaski truly represents the 
spirit of the Early Childhood 
Education Program and the Head 
Start performance standard guide- 
lines to give parents preference 
for employment. She has had 
children in the Child Care Center 
since 2003. 

As the Child Care Center 
manager, I am very proud of her 
accomplishment and desire to fur- 
ther her education. 

The Early Childhood 
Education Program is committed 
to supporting and encouraging all 
staff to further their education in 
order to continue providing our 
children with highly qualified 
staff. 

Visit www.healthcare.gov 
to find health insurance that’s 
affordable and meets your 
medical needs. 

You can also use the website 
to compare hospitals and get 
other medical information. 



MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD. 


THERE IS A HIGH DEMAND 
FOR TRIBAL FOSTER HOMES! 


a child, 

, praise, patience, 
love, joy and a safe family environment. 

Make a difference in the life of a child 
and call today! 

Offices: 

Kincheloe 906-495-1232 or 800-347-7137 

Sault Ste* Marie 906-632-5250 or 800-726-0093 
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Feds release action 
plan for protection 
of sacred sites 


By Rick Smith 

Complying with a December 
2012 presidential mandate 
to develop an action plan to 
strengthen the protection of sites 
sacred to American Indians, the 
U.S. departments of Agriculture, 
Defense, Energy, Interior and the 
Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation recently released an 
interagency plan for the coordina- 
tion and collaborative protection 
of sacred sites. 

“The federal family has a 
special, shared responsibility 
to respect and foster American 
Indian and Alaska Native cultural 
and religious heritage, and this 
action plan will guide us in that 
important role,” said Secretary 
of the Interior Ken Salazar in an 
announcement of the measure. 
“We have dedicated considerable 
staff and resources to address this 
important issue and will continue 
to work with the tribes and their 
spiritual and religious leaders to 
carry-out the action plan.” 

According to the Department 
of the Interior, the five-page 
action plan includes a mission 
statement that commits the agen- 
cies to collaborate on improving 
protections and tribal access to 
sacred sites through enhanced and 
improved coordination, collabora- 
tion and consultation with tribes. 
The plan further specifies col- 
laborative actions of the agencies 
and the commitment to consulta- 
tion with Indian tribes in devel- 
oping and implementing those 
actions in developing strategies 
for protecting sacred sites. 

The plan calls for the establish- 
ment of a standing working com- 
mittee consisting of designated 
senior staff from the participating 


agencies and experts from the 
participating agencies as needed. 

A core working group, made 
up of designated senior officials, 
will be chaired by Department of 
the Interior. 

According to the plan, the 
Department of the Interior intends 
to provide a report on the depart- 
ment’s tribal listening sessions 
on sacred sites. The department 
conducted several tribal listen- 
ing sessions across the country to 
gather tribal and spiritual leaders 
concerns regarding sacred sites. 

The last detail of the plan 
involves building tribal capacity. 
The plan indicates the working 
groups will compile information 
about building tribal capacity to 
participate fully in consultation 
and the identification, evaluation 
and protection of sacred sites, 
analyze compiled information, 
and share with Indian tribes for 
initial feedback and recommend 
steps to build tribal capacity. 

The plan can be seen in its 
entirety at www.doi.gov/news/ 
upload/ss-mou-action-plan- 
march-5-20 1 3 .pdf. 

A 1996 presidential executive 
order defines Indian sacred sites 
as “any specific, discrete, nar- 
rowly delineated location on fed- 
eral land that is identified by an 
Indian tribe, or Indian individual 
determined to be an appropriately 
authoritative representative of 
an Indian religion, as sacred by 
virtue of its established religious 
significance to, or ceremonial use 
by, an Indian religion; provided 
that the tribe or appropriately 
authoritative representative of an 
Indian religion has informed the 
agency of the existence of such 
a site.” 


New doctor practicing 
at St. Ignace facility 


By Brenda Austin 

Dr. Timothy Hoffmann was 
hired recently as a family practice 
doctor at the tribe’s St. Ignace 
Health Center. 

Looking for a change of 
scenery and lifestyle, Hoffman 
found the job posting online 
and applied. “The location here 
is very enticing to me, I love 
being by the water and the four 
seasons,” he said. Practicing 
a healthy and active lifestyle, 
Hoffman runs every morning and 
also enjoys cross-country ski- 
ing, cycling and other endurance 
activities. 

He spent the first 22 years of 
his career working for a Detroit 
newspaper before deciding to go 
to medical school. He attended 
Wayne State Medical School, 
graduating there in 1995 at the 
age of 40. He completed a three- 
year residency in family practice 
at the Detroit Medical Center 
and his first job was in Marshall, 
Michigan working for a private 


practice and another six years in 
a small outlying clinic. He then 
worked over eight years for a 
federally qualified health center 
helping people without insurance 
or who were on Medicaid. 

Hoffman said he is impas- 
sioned about the importance of a 
healthy lifestyle and preventative 
medicine. “I am more interested 
in what makes people healthy 
as opposed to what makes them 
sick,” he said. “I am impressed by 
the facility here and all the differ- 
ent types of services they have for 
their patients. I am also impressed 
by how the facility looks and that 
it is state of the art.” 

Hoffman’s wife is enrolled in a 
two-year physicians assistant pro- 
gram in Kalamazoo and together 
they have three grown children. 
He works four-day weeks at the 
clinic and travels to his home 
in Marshall on his days off, just 
over a four-hour drive from St. 
Ignace. 


Attention , youngsters (aged 13-24)! Check out 
NDNSpark today at www.ncai.org/native-youth and get 
on track for making personal progress. The program is 
sponsored by the National Congress of American Indians. 



Ii 


Help and support can be as easy as a phone call away. Our specially 
trained counselors offer free one-on-one cessation counseling for 
pregnant smokers 24 hours a day. They understand that quitting is 
about so much more than just not smoking and that so often feelings 
of stress and guilt can play huge roles in wanting to, but not being 
able to quit. It’s worth the health of you and your unborn child 
to give them a call. (jyr 


-800-QUITNOW 


Michigan Department 
ofCommunity Health 
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Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 

www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 
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Former FCC heads advise team name change 


By Rick Smith 

Nearly a dozen former 
chief figures of the Federal 
Communication Commission and 
others signed a letter to Daniel 
Snyder, owner of the National 
Football League team known 
as the Washington Redskins, 
encouraging Snyder to change the 
“archaic and racially stereotyped 
name” of the team. The letter 
indicated it is technically imper- 
missible by law for the FCC to 
condone broadcasting of the cur- 
rent name on live television. 

The letter read that the red- 
skins term “is the most deroga- 
tory name a Native American 
can be called. It is an unequivo- 
cal radical slur.” It pointed 
out that our nation would not 
tolerate a team called the 
Blackskins, Mandingos, Brothers, 
Yellowskins or any other eth- 
nic minority. The letter further 
explained the demeaning char- 
acterization of the term redskins 
comes from the slaughter of mil- 
lions of American Indians after 
Europeans arrived in what is now 
known as the Americas. And how, 
for three centuries afterwards, 
government- sanctioned boun- 
ties were given for the corpses 
of Indians until it became too 
cumbersome to transport whole 
bodies. Then colonial governors 
instead distributed bounties for 
Indian scalps and skins. In turn, 
“trappers subsequently began 
using the term ‘redskins’ to sym- 
bolize the bloody skin and scalps 
they collected.” 

For the nation’s capital to be 
represented by a football team 
whose name and mascot keep 
alive that spirit of inhumanity, 
subjugation and genocide toward 
the indigenous Americans is 


especially unseemly, the letter 
indicated. 

Snyder indicated in a 2003 
interview with CNN that he 
would never change the name of 
the Redskins. “The facts are what 
it means is tradition. It means 
winning. It means a great tradi- 
tion for the franchise. The whole 
idea of redskin really means, it’s 
war paint. And the redskin was 
not a redskin in a derogatory 
way, but really redskin meaning 
war paint, painted for war, battle. 
That’s why, if you listen to the 
fight song of the Washington 
Redskins, it’s ‘Hail to the 
Redskins, fight on for old D.C., 
braves on the warpath.’ It’s really 
a tradition of winning.” 

Whether or not Snyder’s views 
have changed since the interview 
could not be confirmed by press 
time. 

The mayor of Washington, 
D.C., as reported in the last edi- 
tion of Win Awenen Nisitotung , 
is not allowing the Washington 
Redskins to return to the city 
without a serious exploration 
of the team’s name. Currently, 
the team plays out of Landover, 
Md., and has offices in Ashburn, 
Va. The National Congress of 
American Indians issued a state- 
ment of support last Jan. 1 1 for 
the mayor’s measure. 

One of the signatories of the 
letter to Snyder, former FCC 
Chairman Reed Hundt, speaking 
during a phone interview, said 
pressure from Indian Country 
applied to the White House 
and the FCC would facilitate 
the Redskins name change and 
broader measures correcting simi- 
lar issues elsewhere. 

“First, it would be really help- 
ful if American Indians signed 
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petitions on the White House 
website (www.whitehouse.gov) 
to insist the name be changed. 
Second, it would be great if 
American Indians petitioned the 
FCC and told the coming new 
chairman that they want the FCC 
to tell broadcasters not to use the 
name on the air,” said Hundt. “If 
FOX did not mention the name of 
the team during the NFL season 
play, the name would probably be 
changed before half-time.” 

Hudnt further indicated he has 


been receiving plenty of sup- 
porting feedback on an opinion- 
editorial piece he wrote, titled 
Dan Snyder should change his 
team's name , published in the 
Washington Post on April 4. 

Those who signed the letter 
to Snyder urging a name change 
were Hundt, along with former 
FCC commissioners Jonathan 
Adelstein and Nicholas Johnston, 
former FCC general counsels 
Henry Geller and Erwin Krasnow, 
former FCC chiefs of staff Dan 


Gonzalez and Blair Levin; plus 
co-founder and executive direc- 
tor of the Minority Media and 
Telecommunications Council, 
David Honig; senior vice presi- 
dent of the Media Access Project, 
Gigi Sohn; public advocate, 

Brent Wilkes; and Rosebud Sioux 
member, actor, public advocate 
and possible candidate as an 
Indian Countrty ambassador for 
the U.S. State Department, Sonny 
Skyhawk. 


Husband, wife coach St. 
Ignace school sports teams 


By Brenda Austin 

There’s no doubt about it, 
the past four years have been 
exciting one’s for the St. Ignace 
Saints girl’s basketball team. The 
Saints have gone to the final four 
the past four years, winning this 
year’s Class D State Title. 

In 2010 the girls were runner 
up in Class C, in 2011 they were 
Class C champs and last year in 
Class C they made it to the semi- 
finals. 

Confused about what Class C 
and Class D means? The classes 
are an enrollment level based on 
the number of kids in the high 
school. School teams only com- 
pete against other teams in their 
class. 

Coach Dorene Ingalls said this 
is the first time in 15 years the 
team has been designated Class D 
and expects to go back to Class C 
next season, this year they were 
10 over limit for Class C and 
next year she expects to be 10 
under the limit for Class D. 

Ingalls said the key is to keep 
the team motivated and playing 
hard. “We work very hard and 
the kids know that going in,” she 


said. “They put a lot of time and 
effort into it and a lot of sacrific- 
es throughout the year. We try to 
teach them some life skills along 
the way and to be grateful for 
what we have and the little things 
in life. They are an amazing 
group of girls and we have been 
blessed every year with amazing 
kids and some great teams.” 

The team will take a hit next 
season, loosing two key players 
- starter Sarah Cullip and “defen- 
sive demon” Brooke Chambers. 

Ingalls has been coaching 
at the high school since 1991 
and has been with the Saints for 
the past 14 years. Her husband, 
Doug Ingalls, has been coaching 
varsity boys for 21 years and is 
also a junior high math and social 
studies teacher. “Doug had a rela- 
tively young team this season but 
they did a great job,” Ingalls said. 
“They ended up being co-confer- 
ence champ with Sault Ste. Marie 
and also were 16/17 overall and 
won a district championship. 

They had a good year.” 

Ingalls said Doug and she 
co-coach as much as time and 
practice schedules allow. “For 


the most part we are a team,” she 
said. “He is able to stand up in 
the coaching box for me because 
I’m paralyzed, so I don’t stand up 
and jump around like I used to. 
We are a good team - he focuses 
on getting the plays set up and 
I focus on rotations and defense 
and keeping the kids mentally 
focused and playing at a high 
level.” 

Ingalls said next year’s nucle- 
us is going to be the senior class. 
“We have a girl that will be start- 
ing for four years next year and 
her record is pretty impressive 
- 78/2 through her junior year. 
She has started every varsity 
game but one. It’s going to be fun 
to see what these kids are able to 
do,” she said. 

A good percentage of each 
year’s players on both the boys 
and girls Saints teams are mem- 
bers of the Sault Tribe. 

In addition to their coaching 
careers, Doug and Dorene own 
the Locker Room in downtown 
St. Ignace, a sports clothing store 
specializing in screen-printing 
and embroidery. 



Uncle reunites with nephew in 
planned surprise at school 


By Brenda Austin 


On March 7, Kullen Talentino, a 13-year old 
in the 7th grade at Sault Area Middle School, was 
called to the office. As he sat waiting to find out 
why, his family was hiding in a room around the 
corner waiting to surprise him. 

Two things happened within hours of each other 
last November that affected both young men; a 
hockey injury left Kullen briefly disoriented, con- 
fused and with a fuzzy memory. The morning fol- 
lowing the accident, his uncle and best friend left 
for boot camp at Lackland AFB in San Antonio, 
Texas. Kullen couldn’t remember who his uncle 
Matt was, what was going on the morning after 
his concussion or why his uncle was leaving. They 
never really got to say goodbye. 

Due to his injury, Talentino was out of school for 
a month while he recuperated. 

So that chilly afternoon in March as Talentino ’s 
family gathered, his uncle A 1C Matthew Jones 
was on his way to the school from the Kinross 
Airport after having just finished training at the 344 
Training Squadron. 

Talentino and Jones are ten years apart in age 
and their birthdays are one day apart. “My heart 
was broken for my brother and [my son] Kullen,” 
said Crystal Talentino. “The day after my brother 
left, everything started coming back into focus for 
Kullen and he realized that his uncle was gone 
and he didn’t get to say goodbye because he didn’t 
remember it.” 

So as Kullen sat waiting, his uncle, with the rest 
of his family behind him, walked down the hall 
towards his nephew. A few hugs and tears later, they 


A1C Matthew Jones (left) and Kullen Talentino. 

were joyfully reunited. 

Amidst all the excitement, A 1C Jones got down 
on his knees, took his girlfriend Cassie Wilcox’s 
hands as he reached into his pocket for a ring and 
asked her to marry him. 

After a two- week visit, A 1C Jones left for 
Tucson, Ariz., where he will be stationed for the 
next six years working in material management. 
His family said there is a possibility he could be 
deployed overseas. 

All is now well with young Kullen, his memory 
has fully returned and this time he remembers hug- 
ging his uncle goodbye. 
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Sault BIA superintendent retires after 36 years 


By Rick Smith 

Gerald Parish, a member of 
the Bay Mills Indian Community, 
recently retired from his posi- 
tion as the superintendent of the 
Michigan Agency of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich, after 36 years of 
service. The Michigan Agency 
serves tribal governments, orga- 
nizations and reservations in the 
states of Michigan and Indiana. 
According to Parish, the super- 
intendent is the head of the 
office and reports to the Midwest 
regional director. Further, the 
superintendent leads work groups 
that provide advice on adminis- 
trative and program matters and 
assist the states’ federally recog- 
nized tribes. 

After graduating from the 
Brimley Area Schools in 1966, 
Parish graduated from Lake 
Superior State University in 
1971 after earning a bachelor’s 
degree in biological science. 

He accepted a position with the 
Bay Mills Indian Community as 
a coordinator for the Johnson- 
O’Malley Program in 1971 before 
moving on to work with the 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan 
as a child protection specialist 
in 1975. He shifted to the newly 
established Bureau of Indian 


Affairs Michigan office as a 
tribal contract specialist in 1977, 
a position he held before accept- 
ing a civil service appointment 
with the Michigan Agency as 
the self-determination specialist 
in 1979. Parish rose through the 
years in different capacities with 
the Michigan Agency and was 
selected as superintendent in July 
of 2004. 

Parish also served on a num- 
ber of commissions and com- 
mittees such as the Michigan 
Commission on Indian Affairs, 
Michigan Ad Hoc Advisory 
Commission on Indian Education, 
Michigan State Indian Education 
Advisory Committee, Michigan 
State Study Commission on 
Teacher Accountability, the 
National Criminal Justice 
Consultation Committee and the 
Michigan State Child Care Study 
Commission. 

Reflecting on his career, 

Parish recalled the Michigan 
Agency served only five feder- 
ally recognized tribes when it was 
established, eventually growing 
to include the 12 Michigan tribes 
of today. Office staff numbers 
dwindled from a high of 29 to the 
current 10 from a lack of funding 
and tribes helped to reduce the 
workload. The number of avail- 


ISHPI wins contract 


MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. - 
Ishpi Information Technologies, 
Inc., (ISHPI) won a $6.7 million 
dollar multi-year task to provide 
the United States Coast Guard 
with consultation in information 
systems security and analysis, 
certification and accreditation, 
risk management, and informa- 
tion assurance training support 
for the Command, Control, 
Communications, Computers and 
Information Technology (C4IT) 
Service Center in Alexandrea, 

Va. ISHPI’ s cyber security team 
developed a comprehensive, 
enterprise- wide solution address- 
ing the USCG’s current and 
future information assurance and 
cyber security requirements that 
will ensure the protection of all 
USCG systems, information and 
networks. 

“This work has served as a 


springboard to enormous suc- 
cess for ISHPI within the USCG 
IA community over the last 18 
months” said Earl Bowers, vice 
president of corporate develop- 
ment, “and we look forward to 
continuing our partnership with 
the USCG. The professional- 
ism and attention to detail of our 
people provides confidence to all 
of our customers that their infor- 
mation, networks and systems are 
safe in this era of unprecedented 
growth in mobility and intercon- 
nected capabilities.” 

ISHPI is an award winning 
company owned by Sault Tribe 
member Noah Leask. The 
company is a certified 8(a) small 
disadvantaged business owned by 
a veteran with service-connected 
disability. ISHI specializes in 
military cyber and electronic 
information systems. 
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able programs dipped slightly 
and Parish credits the advent of 
gaming for the many existing 
programs. “Gaming came at a 
good time,” he said, adding that if 
gaming had not come about, there 
would be very few programs. 

“I feel fortunate to have lasted 
this long and see the changes,” he 
said. “There’s always been a new 
challenge, it’s been very gratify- 
ing. 

As he leaves office, he would 
like to clarify a prevalent errone- 
ous belief about federal funding 
for tribes. “There is a misconcep- 
tion that funding is based on per 
capita,” he said. Not true, “There 
is no rhyme nor reason to funding 
to tribes.” Further, he noted, fund- 
ing is usually at 50 percent or less 
of program needs. 

Parish plans to travel with his 
wife, Janine, to visit family. After 
that, he said, “We’ll take what- 
ever comes next day-by-day.” 

Melanie Vanderlooven 
assumed the duties of acting 
superintendent for the Michigan 
Agency on March 25. 



Gerald Parish, a member of the Bay Mills Indian Community, recently 
retired from the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs Michigan Agency. 
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Jones wins Free Press auto 


By Brenda Austin 

Jeffrey Jones received word 
the first of the year that he was 
chosen as this years Up and 
Coming Detroit Free Press 
Automotive Leadership Awards 
winner. 

Jones works for Ford Motor 
Company as the assistant chief 
engineer of the China Vehicles 
division, leading teams in 
developing all new products for 
China. His latest vehicle is being 
launched there this spring and is 
very similar to the Fusion in the 
U.S., called the Mondeo. He said 
they will be launching 15 new 
cars and SUVs in China by 2015 
and upgrading their entire power- 
train portfolio with 20 advanced 
new engines. 

“I was extremely honored to 
receive the recognition and the 
opportunities provided to me 
throughout my career,” he said. 
“There are so many talented 
people that work in this industry, 
working hard day and night - so 
it was quite special to be singled 
out.” 

Jones began his work with 


Ford at the age of 17 when he 
was accepted for a one-month 
internship after participating in a 
science and technology program 
while still a student at Edsel 
Ford High School in Dearborn. 
During his undergraduate studies 
he continued to work part time in 
Ford’s research and innovation 
laboratory and after graduating 
worked full time designing for- 
ward model multimedia products. 

Jones is an honors program 
graduate from the University 
of Michigan, with bachelor’s 
degrees in computer engineer- 
ing and electrical engineering 
(2001) and a master’s degree in 
engineering management (2004). 
Jones and his wife, Kristi, attend- 
ed Harvard Business School 
together and both graduated with 
masters in business administra- 
tion degrees in 2007. 

While in grad school at 
Harvard, Jones helped to recruit 
in the Native community for 
the Harvard University Native 
American Program, which can 
be found online at: nativeadmis- 
sions@hbs.edu. 



Jeff Jones 

He said his work with Ford 
boils down to delivering great 
products that provide a revolu- 
tionary experience for the cus- 
tomer; from the time they enter 
the dealership and pick up their 
vehicle, through the lifecycle of 
daily use, then with the service 
experience. “Consumers need 
to be delighted every step of the 


leadership award 

way,” he said. “And delivering professionals to develop all new 
a great experience that surprises vehicles tailored for a specific 
and delights is essential for market, Jones said. Customers 

retaining our existing customers participate in the manufacturing 
- after loyal years of use - as process, which he said is unique 

well as gaining new customers to the industry and something 

all around the world.” of which he is very proud of, 

Working to develop and deliv- although he is no longer with 

er a revolutionary product, Jones Local Motors, 

said such a product would deliv- Jones is the son of Kathi 
er a physical, intellectual and Cutler and Jim Jones of Dearborn 

emotional experience to make and the grandson of Robert and 
you feel special and satisfied that Mary Geroux of Heartland. He is 
you have purchased something also the great-great-great grand- 
of great value. “To me the origi- son of She-bye-aw-way-quay. 
nal iPhone was an example of a “My grandfather helped us to 
revolutionary product,” he said. always stay culturally aware, 

A company he co-founded even at an early age. Being a 

with a classmate, Jay Rogers, in tribal member has shaped my 

2006 received recognition last beliefs and values, guiding our 
year from President Obama for decisions to also have a tight net 

innovation and their first prod- around our values as a family 

uct, the Rally Fighter, was also - and staying connected - even 
shown on Jay Leno’s garage. though we live so far away from 

Jones and Rogers developed the Sault,” he said. “With our 

Local Motors to help revolu- lakes, grasses and trees, we knew 

tionize the automotive design Michigan was the only place 
and manufacturing industry. It to raise a family, alongside our 
uses an internet-driven commu- extended tribe.” Him and Kristi 
nity of automotive enthusiasts, have two daughters, Evelyn, 3, 
designers, students and industry and Ashley, 2. 


Bayliss hosts speaker on regional Indian genealogy 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Professor Theresa Schenck speaking at Bayliss Public Library in Sault 
Ste. Marie on March 21 . 


By Rick Smith 

The Chippewa County 
Genealogical Society and Bayliss 
Public Library recently hosted a 
special presentation on American 
Indian genealogy specific to 
the eastern Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and some areas west. 
Author and professor Theresa 
Schenck spoke at the library in 
Sault Ste. Marie on March 21. 

According to Susan James, 
assistant director of the Bayliss 
Library, Schenck wrote books on 
American Indian history in the 
area and over the years has done 
a lot of research using historical 
resources in the Steere Room at 
Bayliss. 

Schenck is professor of 
American Indian Studies at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
and is the author of several books 
on the Ojibwe. She is an enrolled 
member of the Blackfeet Nation 
of Montana and a descendant of 
Jean Baptiste Cadotte of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Michel Cadotte of 
La Pointe. She has a keen inter- 
est in the Indian history of the 


Sault Printing Company started 
the New Year by updating their 
plate making process to a state- 
of-the-art computer-to-printing 
plate system and installed a newly 
released multi-media digital print 
system. The new system goes 
right from the computer to print- 
ing plate. 

Glunz and Jensen introduced 
the Plate Writer 2500 in February 
of 2012 as a mid-range computer 
to plate solution. The Plate writer 
applies a patented liquid dot 
image onto aluminum printing 
plates, much in the way that an 
inkjet printer prints onto paper. 
The imaging fluid is water-based, 
which has no special requirement 
for disposal. The PlateWriter 
2500 plate making system is 
among the most energy efficient 
and environment-friendly plate 
makers on the market. It uses re- 
circulated heat to dry the plates, 
doesn’t require chemicals and the 


eastern Upper Peninsula and is 
related to some Sault Tribe mem- 
bers, namely the Gurnoe clan. 

Much of her work centers on 
the fur trade era and the rela- 
tions between the Ojibwe and the 
fur traders. Her first book, The 
Voice of the Crane Echoes Afar , 
refutes the idea that Ojibwe cul- 


plates are 100 percent recyclable 
aluminum. The Plate writer 2500 
eliminates the need for dark- 
room film processing equipment 
and chemicals allowing Sault 
Printing to produce environmen- 
tally friendly plates in normal 
daylight operation. Sault Printing 
Company bought the sixth New 


ture has been extinguished. Her 
most recent work, The Ojibwe 
Journals of Edmund F. Ely , 
describes the conflict between 
Ojibwe culture and Christianity at 
Nagaajiwanong on Lake Superior. 
Other works include a biography 
of William W. Warren, and the 
annotated edition of his History 


Platewriter 2500 unit available in 
the United States! 

“Sault Printing has wait- 
ed years for technology to 
advance for metal plates,” said 
Ron Maleport, Sault Printing 
Company president. “We never 
believed polyester plates were the 
solution for us and we wanted to 


of the Ojibwe People. She has 
a Ph.D. in anthropology from 
Rutgers University in New Jersey. 

The Bayliss Library has some 
of her books in the Steere Room. 

Shenck asserted that genealogy 
is much more than digging up 
ancestral names and dates in old 
records. “It’s about finding out 
about people, making them come 
alive,” she said. 

According to Shenck, Indians 
have potential sources of recorded 
information that many might not 
be aware of when undertaking 
genealogical searches. In addi- 
tion to combing through the usual 
sources, such as Census rosters, 
county records and national 
archives, those pursuing records 
of American Indian ancestors 
should also consider fur trade 
records stemming from 1775. 
Those records include licenses, 
contracts and, from the 19th 
century, registries compiled by 
Samuel Abbott, a notary public 
based in what was then called 
Michilimackinac, who recorded 
agreements between fur trade 


stay with metal plates, but hadn’t 
found an affordable and reli- 
able metal solution to date. Both 
polyester and metal plate systems 
were overpriced for a company 
our size until the Glunz and 
Jensen 2500 met our budget and 
performance expectations.” 

The plate making method that 
had been in place dated back to 
the pressroom days of Ron and 
Mick Maleport ’s father, Ted, orig- 
inal owner and founder of Sault 
Printing Company. Ron and Mick 
both remember the prepress days 
of exposing and tray developing 
film in a darkroom environment 
that later evolved into using a 
film processor. The method was 
time consuming and used chemi- 
cals. 

“Now we can offer environ- 
mentally friendly printing ser- 
vices to our customers that are 
competitively priced and give 
us a more efficient process than 


companies and employees along 
with other transactions. A caveat 
about fur trade records — some 
of the earliest records may have 
been written in French. Besides 
libraries, some records may be 
found online. 

Early church records are anoth- 
er source, especially churches 
that served as cathedrals, or 
main hubs, for smaller, satellite 
churches in a given area or dio- 
cese. The churches often recorded 
births, confirmations, marriages 
and deaths of their Indian congre- 
gants. 

Then there are treaties and 
records of annuity payments. In 
some treaties, for example, the 
U.S. government is obliged to 
pay annual annuity payments to 
designated Indians, and records 
were kept of those payments and 
to whom they were paid. 

Questions regarding sugges- 
tions or specific sources may be 
directed to Professor Theresa 
Schenck at (608) 848-0738 or 
schenck @ wise . edu . 

and green 

was previously possible,” said 
Mick Maleport, who serves as 
vice president and pressroom 
foreman. “We have been voted 
best print shop in the EUP and 
are proud to be able to continue 
to offer the great service that 
our customers expect from us. I 
am sure that this new equipment 
will help increase the quality and 
green profile of our products.” 

Along with the installation 
of the Platewriter 2500, Sault 
Printing also bought a newly 
released Xante Impressia for 
digital printing. The Impressia 
allows Sault Printing Company 
to offer a variety of short run 
full color products such as bro- 
chures, envelopes, posters, and 
cards produced from digital files. 

Sault Printing Company is 
excited to share the benefits of 
these new technologies with 
their customers. 


New technology makes Sault Printing clean 



Left to right, Harold Courturier of Graphic Equipment; Ron Maleport, 
president of Sault Printing; head pressman Mike Metrish of Sault 
Printing; product specialist Steve Swihart of Glunz and Jensen and 
Mick Maleport, vice president of Sault Printing. 
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BPAC Environmental Summit hosted at LSSU 


By Crystal Bole 

The Binational Public 
Advisory Council hosted the 12^ 
annual Environmental Summit at 
Lake Superior State University on 
March 16 with this year’s theme 
of Connecting Science to the 
Community. The summit provides 
the public with the opportunity 
to come celebrate the St. Marys 
River, our river. 

The summit began at 10:30 
a.m. and continued until 3 p.m. 
Displays of information on 
conserving and sustaining the area 


and improving environmental 
quality of the river were 
presented by about 15 local 
entities including the Michigan 
Department of Environmental 
Quality, Voyageurs Trail 
Association, Clean North, River 
of History, Invasive Species 
Research Institute, Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, Outdoor Adventure 
Club, Sault Tribe Inter-Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program, Sault High Envirothon 
Team, Algoma Public Health, 


4H, Chippewa Extension, Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Environmental Department, 
Chippewa-East Mackinac 
Conservation District Binational 
Public Advisory Council and 
the Sierra Club. Along with the 
displays there were hands-on kids’ 
activities, arts and crafts dedicated 
to learning about the St. Marys 
River and the environment in 
which we live in. 

In addition to informational 
booths and displays, the summit 


featured four speakers who 
gave wonderful presentations 
throughout the day. Matthew 
Bertrand with the Grand Traverse 
Conservation District presented 
lessons learned about messaging 
with examples from invasive plant 
management, Michelle Bruneau 
of the Michigan Department of 
Community Health presented 
lessons learned about messaging 
with examples from safe Great 
Lakes fish consumption, Katie 
Williams of the university of 


Wisconsin discussed place- 
based education as a strategy 
for connecting science and 
communities, and George Denger, 
a Lake Superior State University 
professor of communication, 
discussed overall viewpoints 
regarding message framing. 

While adults were able to enjoy 
the talks and take home great 
information, the kids were able 
to learn and enjoy the St. Marys 
River by playing games and 
telling their best river stories. 


What is gray water and how can it be reused? 


By Chrystal Bole 

Gray water is all of the water 
you use in your household, the 
water you use to wash dishes, 
take showers, do the laundry, 
etc., except for the water found in 
your toilets, which is black water. 
Although it is not equivalent to 
drinking water, gray water may 
be used for watering your yard 
and plants around your home, 
thus reducing fresh water waste. 
With some modifications, you can 
recycle your grey water, helping 
our environment, improving the 
efficiency of your water supply 
and saving on that pesky summer 
water bill. 

The potential ecological ben- 
efits of gray water recycling 
include: 

• Lower fresh water extraction 
from rivers and aquifers 

• Reduced impact from septic 
tank and treatment plant infra- 
structure 

• Nutrification of topsoil 

• Mimimized energy use and 
chemical pollution from treatment 

• Groud water recharge 

• Increased plant growth 

• Reclamation of nutrients 


• Greater quality of surface and 
ground water 
Plant-friendly products. 

Plant-friendly, household 
cleaning products, such as dish 
soap, shampoo and laundry deter- 
gent, are key when reusing your 
gray water. All products should 
be biodegradable and non- toxic. 

In addition, they should be free 
from salt (sodium) and boron 
(borax), two common ingredients 
harmless to people but harmful to 
plants and soils. Chlorine bleach 
is also detrimental to plants and 
can be replaced with hydrogen 
peroxide bleaches, which are less 
damaging. Finally, some clean- 
ing products, beauty products and 
soaps change the pH of water. For 
instance, most bar soaps make the 
water very basic, and that effect 
should be avoided as well. 

Salt- free, boron-free and pH 
neutral laundry detergents include 
Laundry Oasis, Ecos, Biopac liq- 
uid detergent and Vaska. 

Laundry soap alternatives that 
are gray water friendly: 

The Wonder Ball — a small 
ball that contains a special min- 
eral blend, empowering the water 


Spring turkey guidelines 


Sault Tribe’s spring wild tur- 
key season is upon us, from April 
15 to June 15. Those who want to 
hunt turkey this spring must get 
inland harvest license and turkey 
harvest tags in advance. 

The Inland Fishing and 
Hunting Department may issue 
limited number of ceremonial tur- 
key permits. 

Hunters can bag two bearded 
birds for the spring season. 
Hunter’s orange isn’t necessary 
for hunting turkey. A shotgun or 
muzzle-loading shotgun using 
number four shot or smaller may 
be used, or a rim fire firearm of 


.17 caliber or larger, including all 
center firearms. Bow and arrow 
may be used to hunt turkey pro- 
vided a broad head with a cutting 
surface of at least 1-inch diameter 
is used. Crossbows may also be 
used. 

In the spring season, hunting 
wild turkey with dogs is prohib- 
ited. 

Once hunters get their turkeys, 
they must immediately complete 
harvest tags and affix them to 
their turkeys and keep them on 
during transport. 

The next season for wild tur- 
key begins Sept. 15. 


Ticket to Work program 
helps folks on disability 

If you receive disability benefits , the Social Security Administra- 
tion's Ticket to Work program could help you find employment. 

Ticket to Work is a free and voluntary program that offers people 
who receive disability benefits improved access to meaningful em- 
ployment. It provides the choices, opportunities, and support needed 
to find and maintain work and achieve greater financial indepen- 
dence. The program, with the help of special rules called Work In- 
centives, may allow participants to keep some of their benefits while 
they gain work experience. 

Learn more about Ticket to Work at www.ssa.gov/work/aboutticket. 
html and find out if you qualify. 


to be the only cleaning agent nec- 
essary. You toss it into your wash- 
ing machine, so that you can use 
little or no detergent (thus reduc- 
ing product costs) when washing 
clothes. 

Wonder Laundry Dryer Balls 
— these decrease the amount 
of time you spend drying your 
clothes and the number of wrin- 
kles in your clothes once they are 
dried. Another money- saver, it 
even works to remove extra lint 
from your clothing as it dries. 

You can purchase a complete 
laundry system that includes one 
Wonder Ball and two Wonder 
Laundry Dryer Balls, so all your 
laundry needs will be covered. 

Soap nuts — Not actually nuts, 
soap nuts are the fruit of a tree 
(Sapindus mukorossi), found 
primarily in the Himilayas. After 
the fruit is dried, all you do is 


place a bag right in your wash. 
With the fruits’ great laundry 
cleaning properties, they are an 
excellent alternative to traditional 
laundry detergents and cleaners. 

Aubrey Organics’ shampoos 
and conditioners are salt-free, 
boron-free and pH neutral. 
Showers dilute products more 
effecitively than a washing 
machine, so it is not as critical 
to have the best products for 
gray water considerations. 
Unfortunately, surprisingly many 
shampoos and conditioners 
contain carcinogenic chemicals, 
which negatively affect human 
health. You can find out what’s in 
your products at the Campaign for 
Safe Cosmetics on-line database. 

Many people are installing 
systems in their homes to direct 
the gray water to holding tanks 
or directly to their garden. You 


don’t have to start big, as these 
changes are difficult — and 
potentially expensive — to make. 
Try and always keep in mind that 
all household products that go 
down the drain will eventually 
end up in the water we drink. 
Harmful products will increase 
the chemicals we receive through 
our foods, drinks and recreational 
activities. Start with a little 
research and maybe change the 
soap options in your household. 
Research the pH-tolerance of 
your plants and identify those 
that can handle gray-water. Then, 
the next time you do the dishes 
using plant-friendly dish soap, 
you can use a bowl to collect the 
water and give it to your plants. 
Every little bit helps, and these 
are simple changes that we can all 
do. We can start small and work 
our way up. 



*Ve*U&o*t Steen 


Sttta&ed 'l/etti&eut Sau&aye & *Ve*tinw State 

Bring this ad in before June 1, 2013 & 
receive 20% off a can of Venison Stew 


• Handmade Pot Pies & Pasties 

• Hot Sandwiches: Detroit Style, Coney 
Dogs, Prime Rib and BBQ Pulled Pork 


• Fresh Frozen Meats: Buffalo, Elk, 
Venison, Beef or Pork 

• Jerky: Elk, Venison, Buffalo, Beef, 
Pork or Poultry 


Find us on 

fin 


505 S. Wisconsin Ave., Gaylord, Ml 49735 

989-448-2525 wildernessmeats.com 




WE SHIP MANY OF OUR FABULOUS PRODUCTS! 
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Family Fun Night comes to Sault Ste. Marie 



Left, Tony Nertoli, Sault Tribe USDA Food Distribution Program director, serves healthy snacks to attendees at 
Family Fun Night held March 19 at Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center in Sault Ste. Marie. 



This six-year old lad spelled his name for us, let’s hope we got it right - Trenton Crengonkrogh - takes delight 
in the spread of treats and toys waiting for youngsters at the event. 



Cheryl and Dave Bernier with their son Andrew, 5. 



This One Story 
Home Consists of 

3 Bedrooms 
2 Bath 
Garage 
Appliances 

Immediate Occupancy 

Limited Warranty 
Offered 



Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
is having an Open House. 

Tuesday, May 7th , 2013 
4:00 p.m - 7:00 p.m 

Also available by appointment 
May 7th - May 17th, 2013 



Must be 

* Income eligible * 

* Meet requirements to Hold Land Lease * 

* Be able to Secure Conventional Financing * 
*30 days to submit sealed offer 


Need more information 
contact a 

Homeownership 

Specialist 

Dana Piippo or Annie Thibert 
with the 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

906 - 495-1450 

1 - 800 - 794-4072 



Mike McKerchie and his daughter Ella, 6. 



Sault Tribe employee Kerrie Jones with Smokey the Bear. 



Kristi Cleary and Kiara, 7, enjoying fun activities. 
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as well as Manistique's Tribal Center 



> 




Above, Deanna Clifton (center) and Vega (left) as Hello Kitty and Miranda as a chocolate chip cookie. Above 
right, Emma Smith and her grandmother, Kim Smith. 


Butterflies alight at Chi Mukwa 



Photo by Christin McKerchie 


Left to right, Taylor Storey, Michaela Sheber, Kayla Price and Hope Anderson practice a show number called 
Monarchs in their senior pointe class at the Chi Mukwa Recreation Center in Sault Ste. Marie for the coming 
production of Puff the Magic Dragon presented by the Academy of Performing Arts. The show is scheduled 
for May 4-5 at at DreamMakers Theater. Purchase tickets online at http://tickets.kewadin.com. 



Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
is having an Open House. 

Monday, May 6th , 2013 
4:00 p.m - 7:00 p.m 

Also available by appointment 
May 7th - May 17th, 2013 


Each One Story 
Newly Remodeled 
Home Consists Of 

• 3 Bedrooms 

• 1 Bath 

• Appliances 

• Immediate Occupancy 

Sold As Is 




1973 JK Lumsden Way 
Asking Price $53,010.00 


1856 JK Lumsden Way 
Asking Price $54,450.00 



Must be 

* Income eligible* 

* Meet requirements to Hold Land Lease * 

* Be able to Secure Conventional Financing * 
*30 days to submit sealed offer * 


Need more information 
contact a 

Homeownership 

Specialist 

Dana Piippo or Annie Thibert 
with the 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

906 - 495-1450 



Waabaanong 

Mii azhigwa ziigwang minookami igaye! It’s time for spring! 


By Amy McCoy Sayers, Special 
to Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Wezaawibinesik, Yellow Thun- 
derbirdwoman, is one of the spir- 
its that watch over the language. 
The American Goldfinch, Agin- 
jibagwesi, S/he counts the leaves, 
is one of her helpers. She can help 
us in our pursuit of the language 
when we offer her asemaa. 

“Daga wiidookawishin da- 
gikendamaan Anishinaabemowin. 
Miigwech wiidookawiyan .” You 
can tell her: “Please help me to 
know Anishinaabemowin. Thank 
you for helping me.” 

Medicine Wheel teachings 
Eastern direction for spring 
Mii azhigwa ziigwang minoo- 
kami igaye! It’s time for spring! 

Biindaakoojigeyan, gegoo 
gidaa-ikid... When you’re making 
an offering, something you could 
say... 

— Daga daapinamok wa’aw 
asemaa miinawaa miijim Mani- 
doog nemadabiwaad imaa waa- 
banang. Please accept this tobacco 
and food, spirits that sit in the 
east, OR 



— Wiidookawishin da-mino- 
chigeyaan. Help me to do good 
works. 


There are many interdependent 
spirits all doing their good work 
so that the season unfolds rela- 
tionships birthing new life. We 
help them when we offer our food 
and tobacco. Asking the spirits 
for help can be powerful. We can 
learn a lot about ourselves by 
observing the interconnected roles 
in the rest of creation. 

Miigwech niij-anishinaabek. 
Thank you fellow Anishinaabek. 
Giishpin gegoo waa-gagwejimi- 
yaan, iibii’amawishin omaa: If 
there’s somethig you want to ask 
me, email me here: miskwaa@ 
yahoo.com 


Giiwedin: the spirit that sits in the North. 
Giiwedinong: the northern direction. 



Zhaawan: The spirit that sits in the South. 
Zhaawanong: The southern direction. 
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PAULINE R. TOMINACK 

Pauline Rita Tominack, aged 
87, of DeTour Village, Mich., 
died on March 16, 2013, at the 
home of her niece on Drummond 
Island, Mich. She was born on 
Feb. 6, 1926, in DeTour to Paul 
Felix and Marion Bella (nee Bell) 
LaPoint. 

She was a lifelong DeTour res- 
ident. She married Edwin “Mark” 
Tominack on July 20, 1949, at the 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church. 
Pauline worked in the office at 
the Drummond Island Dolomite 
Quarry for nearly 40 years. 

Pauline was a member of the 
Sacred Heart Church and the 
DeTour Area Snowmobile Club. 

She and Mark loved snowmo- 
biling. They owned a cabin on 
St. Joseph Island, Canada, where 
they spent much of the winter for 
nearly 30 years. They also danced 
together at many area polka fes- 
tivals. Pauline collected antiques 
and autographs. She enjoyed 
tatting and made many beautiful 
items. 

She is survived by her 
brother, Robert (Patricia) 

LaPoint of Drummond Island; 
niece, Marian (Bill) Burton of 
Drummond Island; nephews, Paul 
(Laneen) LaPoint of Drummond 
Island, Alec (Kristen) LaPoint 
of DeTour, and Rob (Jennifer) 
LaPoint of Petoskey, Mich.; and 
son-in-law, James Gloden of 
Crystal, Mich. Also surviving are 
Mark’s family, Pauline’s sisters- 
in-law, Anna Prevost, Georgene 
(Roy) Mion, Jackie (Wilbert) 
Wojnaroski, and Sharon (Larry) 
Russell; brother-in-law, Ron 
(Velma) Benson; several nieces 
and nephews; and great nieces 
and nephews. 

Pauline was preceded in death 
by her husband, Mark; daughter, 
Nancy Gloden; grandson, Nathan 
Loveless; infant sister, Verna 
LaPoint; and nephew, Charlie 
LaPoint. 

Visitation and services were 
on March 22 at Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church in DeTour 
Village with Father Janusz 
Romanek as celebrant. 

Burial will be in Maple Grove 
Cemetery in the spring. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
of Pickford, Mich., served the 
family. Condolences may be sent 
to the family online at www. 
reamergalerfuneralhome .com . 

FRED E. OLMSTEAD 

Fred Edward “Tucko” 
Olmstead, aged 100, of DeTour 
Village, Mich., died on March 
25, 2013. He was born on March 
9, 1913, on Cockburn Island, 
Manitoulin, Canada to Andrew 


Aloysius and Mary Alene “Lena” 
(nee LaPointe) Olmstead. 

Fred’s family moved to 
DeTour when 
he was a 
small child 
as his father 
followed the 
good com- 
mercial fishing 
opportunities 
in DeTour. 

After growing 
up in the DeTour area, Fred mar- 
ried Edna Dolores Pleva on Oct. 
24, 1938, in Goetz ville, Mich. 

He served in the U.S. Navy and 
after his discharge he worked at 
Drummond Dolomite for many 
years. Fred was still living inde- 
pendently at home until just a 
few days before his death. 

Fred was an avid Tiger base- 
ball fan. He enjoyed playing 
poker with friends at Kewadin 
Casino. Fred had an excellent 
memory with numbers and he 
could tell anyone in the area by 
their car license number. Fred 
was a member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Fred is survived by his sons, 
Darryl (Cindy) Olmstead of 
Beulah, Michigan, Charles 
(Virginia) Olmstead of DeTour 
Village; his daughter, Shirley 
(Ron) Harrison of Central Lake, 
Michigan; four grandchildren, 
Adrian Harrison, Todd Olmstead, 
Cassie Fossitt and Dara Freeman; 
three stepchildren, Michael, 
Ronald and Edward Harrison; and 
five great-grandchildren (with a 
sixth due this summer), Connor 
and Mason Freeman, Reed and 
Tate Olmstead and Clifford 
Fossitt. 

Fred was preceded in death by 
his wife, Edna; son, Frederick; 
brothers, Irvin and Henry 
Olmstead; sisters, Zeta LaPlaunt 
and Stacey Flood; and step grand- 
child, Stephan Harrison. 

Visitation was on March 27 at 
the Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
in Pickford, Mich., and services 
took place on March 28 at the 
Sacred Heart Church in DeTour 
Village with Father Janusz 
Romanek celebrant. 

Burial will be in Maple Grove 
Cemetery in the spring. 

Condolences may be sent to 
the family online at www. 
reamergalerfuneralhome .com . 

WILLIAM J. PERRAULT 

William J. Perrault, aged 80, 
of St. Ignace Township passed 
away on April 5 at his home on 
Mackinac Trail. He was born on 
Mackinac Island on March 6, 
1933. His parents were John E. 
and Anna (nee LaTour) Perrault. 


He served in the U.S. Army 
from May 1955 to May 1, 

1961, the last 
four years 
in reserve. 

Bill mar- 
ried Carlean 
Fisher on Oct. 

20, 1956, on 
Mackinac 
Island. He was 
an ironworker 
and served as a union ironworker 
for over 40 years, working on 
many jobs in Michigan, includ- 
ing the Tilden Mine in the U.P. 

He was an elder of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and a member of the American 
Legion post in St. Ignace, the 
VFW post in Trout Lake and the 
Immaculate Conception Church 
in Moran. He was also a mem- 
ber of the North American Hunt 
Club and loved to hunt and fish, 
and grew a very large garden at 
the corner of Gorman Road and 
Mackinac Trail. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Carlean; eight children: William 
Perrault Jr. of Alaska, Roy 
Perrault, Brian (Denise) Perrault 
and John Perrault all of St. 

Ignace, Marcella (Tony) Massey 
of Cheboygan, Tina (Kevin) 

Evans of St. Ignace, Suzette 
(Michael) Steel of DeTour, 
Eleanor (Ron) Blackburn of 
Raleigh, N.C.; a brother, Joe 
Perrault of Denver, Colo.; a sis- 
ter, Gloria Jean (Tom) Ross of 
Richland, Mich.; 22 grandchil- 
dren and 25 great-grandchildren. 

William was preceded in death 
by a brother, John, and a sister, 
Olive McIntyre. 

Visitation took place at Dodson 
Funeral Home on April 9 and 
services were conducted on April 
10 at Immaculate Conception 
Church in Moran with Fr. 

Pawel Mecwel and Deacon Tom 
McClelland officiating. Burial 
will be later in Wequayoc Native 
American Cemetery on Ml 34. 
Pallbearers will be Gary, Jeffrey, 
and Jeremy Bigelow; Raymond 
Perrault; Jason Evans, and Kai 
Waara. Condolences may be left 
for the family at dodson@ 
dodsonfh.com. 

RONALD S. RICKLEY 

Ronald S. Rickley, Sr., 56, of 
St. Ignace, died unexpectedly on 
March 4, 2013, at work. 

He was born on Oct. 13, 1956, 
in St. Ignace, to Deward Sr. and 
Mabel (nee Moses) Rickley. 

He married Cindy Huskey 
on Sept. 4, 1976. They lived in 
Arizona for 10 years, before 
returning to St. Ignace. 

Mr. Rickley was a bus driver 


for Kewadin Shores Casino near 
St. Ignace for the past 18 years 
and he was well known to all. 

He also was 
involved in 
commercial 
fishing with 
his family for 
several years. 

He was a 
member of 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a member 
of St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church in St. Ignace. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Cindy; a son and his family, 
Travis and Jaime Rickley of 
St. Ignace; six grandchildren; a 
brother and his family, Russell 
and Veronica Rickley of St. 
Ignace; four sisters and their 
families, Darlene Brown of St. 
Ignace, Judy and Alvie Watts of 
White Lake, Christine and Mike 
McPherson of Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Diane Grant of St. Ignace; 
and many other family members 
and friends. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; five brothers, John, 
Deward Jr., Robert, 

Gerald, and Roger; and a son, 
Ronald Rickley Jr., who died in 
2008. 

Visitation and services were on 
March 8, at St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church with Father 
Pawel Mecwel officiating. 

Burial will be in Wequayoc 
Native American Cemetery on 
M-134 in the spring. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

BERNARD SAVARD 

Bernard “Archie” Savard, 

82, of St. Ignace passed away 
on April 1 at Mackinac Straits 
Hospital following a lingering 
illness. He was born on Feb. 16, 
1931, in St. Ignace to William 
Charles and Agnes Marie (nee 
Raymond) Savard. 

He worked for Edison Sault 
Electric as a lineman for 37 
years, retiring in 1993. He was a 
veteran of the Korean War and a 
member of the St. Ignace VFW 
post, St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe Chippewa Indians. 

Gardening was his passion 
and he grew a very large garden 
every year. He also loved to fish 
and, according to his family, 
made the best smoked fish ever. 
In his early days he also hunted, 
but fishing and gardening were 
his main hobbies. He was a loyal 
worker for the power company 
and loved by all who knew him. 


On Nov. 26, 1955, he mar- 
ried Anna Stempki at St. Isaacs 
Jocques Catholic Church in 
Sault Ste. Marie, and she sur- 
vives. Also surviving are a son, 
William Charles (Molly) Savard 
of Findlay, Ohio; daughters, 

Carla Frantz, Hessel; Gwen 
Marie (Douglas) Porritt, Atlanta, 
Mich.; son in law, John Meyer, 
Blanchard; a brother, Rodney 
(Kathleen) Savard, Wells, Mich.; 
a sister, Theresa Downey, St. 
Ignace; eight grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 

He was preceeded in death 
by a son, Kevin, in 1985 and 
a daughter, Colleen Meyer, in 
1992, and two sisters and two 
brothers. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 4 at Dodson 
Funeral Chapel with Fr. Norbert 
Landreville officiating. Burial 
will be in St. Ignatius Cemetery 
in May. Archie will be missed by 
all who knew him and his quiet 
ways. Native American burial 
rites will be held in May at St. 
Ignatius Cemetery. 

DONALD R. SHAMPINE JR. 

Donald Richard Shampine 
Jr., 46, of Cheboygan, passed 
away on March 26 in the com- 
fort of his home, under the care 
of Hospice of the Straits, sur- 
rounded by 
his family and 
friends. 

Don was 
taken to 
Nordman’s 
Funeral Home 
to be cre- 
mated. Since 
Don was a 
member of the Eagles FOE 1282, 
there will be a benefit conducted 
there at a later date. He was also 
a member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Don was a commercial fisher- 
man and loved working on the 
boats and fixing gill nets . 

Don is survived by his daugh- 
ters, Rachel Shampine and 
Lakon St. Amour of St. Ignace, 
Mich.; one son, Johnathan 
Shampine of Cheboygan; one 
grandson, Blake Akers of St. 
Ignace; his mother, Jaunita and 
(Tommy) Peace of Hazelhurst, 
Ga.; one sister, Betty Shampine 
of Cheboygan and (brother) John 
Pelon; along with many neph- 
ews, cousins and friends. 

Don was preceded in death by 
his father, Donald (John) Richard 
Shampine Sr., along with sev- 
eral aunts and uncles, and his 
beloved dog, Riley. 

— Continued on page 17 






Get your buckets and nets, smelt season is upon us 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

We know spring is finally 
here to stay when the peepers 
start peeping and the smelt start 
spawning. 

Great Lakes rainbow smelt 
are an exotic species. Originally 
a saltwater fish, smelt escaped 
from where they were stocked 
in Crystal Lake around 1912. By 
1926, they were showing up in 
Lake Michigan. Smelt became 
very abundant in the Great Lakes. 


Birthday Wish 

Happy 8th Birthday, 
Little Mikey. 

Love, Daddy 


Smelting with dip nets became 
very popular. They were easy 
to catch, easy to clean and very 
tasty. 

Rainbow smelt spend most of 
the year in offshore deep water. 

In early spring, smelt move from 
deeper water offshore into shal- 
low nearshore waters to spawn. 
The spawning season lasts for 
about two weeks in a given area, 
but the regional spawning sea- 
son is from March through May, 
according to the MDNR. 

The fish begin to move to the 
mouths of tributaries when the 
water reaches about 40°F. 

In the streams, they may swim 
some distance upstream to spawn 



or may spawn in shallow water at 
stream mouths, usually at night. 

Smelt spawning runs are a 
trickle compared to those of the 
past, plus it has been observed 
that many more smelt are spawn- 
ing in the nearshore areas of the 
lake rather than in stream mouths 
or upstream. 

Smelt can be caught with dips 
nets, seine nets and even rod and 
reel. According to Sault Tribe 


Inland regulations, tribal mem- 
bers may catch up to 2 gallons a 
day with a seine net. Seine nets 
are not allowed in streams with- 
out a ceremonial permit but fish- 
ers may use them where smelt are 
present in the larger inland lakes. 

(Remember, all fishing in the 
Great Lakes proper requires a 
tribal identification card as a rec- 
reational fisher or a tribal fishing 
license as a subsistence or com- 
mercial fisher.) 

Anyone who is confused about 
where and how they may fish for 
smelt can call Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement at (906) 635-6065 
or the Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department at 632-6132. 


Smelt is high in omega-3 fatty 
acids and low in mercury, 
according to contaminant 
testing. Smelt flesh is white, 
delicate and sweet and the 
bones are soft and edible. To 
clean, just cut off the heads, 
cut down the abdomen to 
the vent and scrape out the 
entrails. Rinse well. The tail is 
the best part! Deep frying isn’t 
the only way to prepare smelt. 
Check out the Fanny Farmer 
Cookbook, which is filled with 
great fish recipes including 
several for baking, broil- 
ing and grilling smelt: www. 
scribd.com/doc/31 861 056/the- 
1 91 8-fanny-farmer-cookbook. 
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CHERYL L. MASTAW 

Beloved wife, cherished 
mother, caring aunt, loving sister 
and treasured 
daughter, 

Cheryl Lynn 
(Richards) 

Mastaw, 
aged 46, of 
Kincheloe, 

Mich., passed 
away unex- 
pectedly on 
March 13, 2013, at War Memorial 
Hospital due to an automobile 
accident on M-129. She was bom 
on Aug. 3, 1966, in Highland 
Park, Mich. 

She loved working for the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians in 
various positions, the latest one as 
cook for the Hessel Elder Center. 
She enjoyed working with people 
and would do anything she could 
for the community. All she worked 
with liked Cheryl; she had a big 
heart and great sense of humor, 
which everyone will miss. 

Cheryl is survived by her 
husband, William I. Mastaw; 
two sons, William J. Mastaw of 
Sault Ste. Marie and Levon A. 
Dmm of Warren, Mich.; step- 
daughter, Wendy S. Potter of 
Plymouth, Mich.; three grand- 
children, Brandon, Zackary and 
Avery. Cheryl will be missed 
by her mother and step-father, 
Brenda and David Jewell of 
Dry den, Mich.; treasured sisters, 
Colleen (Ron) Scott of Sterling 
Heights, Mich., Cindy Richards 
of Tennessee, Christen (Allen) 
Dohlm of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Connie (Marvin) Davis of 
Tennessee; and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Visitation and services 
were on March 16-18 at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie with 
Lather Sebastian Kavumkal offi- 
ciating. 

In lieu of flowers, memori- 
als may be left to the American 
Diabetes Association. 

We thank the community for 
all thoughts of compassion during 
this sad time. 

DEANNA M. BARBER 

Deanna Marie Barber was the 
first born twin on May 7, 1941, 
followed by her sister, Donna 
Hogan. Deanna walked on Leb. 

27, 2013. 

She graduated from Makinaw 
City High 
School in 1959 
and married 
Bob Barber 
on Aug. 8 
1959. Deanna 
and Bob were 
married for 
53 years and 
seven months, 
a fact of which they were both 
very proud. 

Deanna had many loves and 
interests in her life. She loved her 
husband, Bob, and her three sons, 
Bob, Steve and Gary. She also 
loved music, especially Bob Seger 
and John Logarty. She was really 
into physical fitness. She loved 
going to the casinos. She worked 
37 years at Keeler Brass, of which 
she was very proud. 

Suviving are her loving hus- 
band, Bob; three children, Bob, 
Steve and Gary; sister, Viola; 
grandchildren, John, Alisha, 

Chyna and Chad; and her great- 
grandchild, Luke. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Lred and Emma 


Meden; twin sister, Donna; and 
mother-in-law, Lydia Barber. 

Interment will be in the spring 
in Littlefield Township Cemetery 
in Alanson, Mich. 

MARY C. BROWN 

Mary C. Brown, 57, of 
Wolverine, 
passed away 
on March 
25, 2013 at 
McLaren- 
Northern 
Michigan in 
Petoskey. 

A lifelong 
resident of the 
area, Mary was born on Nov. 11, 
1955 in Petoskey, the daughter of 
Henry and Rosalie (nee Bodwin) 
Vieau. 

In 1974 in Cheboygan, she 
married Thomas Brown, who 
survives. She had been employed 
for 10 years at the Dairy Bam in 
Wolverine prior to its closing. 

Mary was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and enjoyed 
picking morel mushrooms and 
blackberries, camping, and espe- 
cially spending time with her 
grandchildren. In addition to her 
husband, Thomas, she is survived 
by eight children, Theresa (Jim) 
Stafford of Carp Lake, Sherry 
Brown of Petoskey, Kevin (Shelly) 
Vieau of Cheboygan, Bobbi 
(Jennifer) Brown of Indian River, 
Amanda Love of Wheeler, Mich., 
Wendy (Josh) Slatinsky, also of 
Cheboygan, Toni (Tony) Campeau 
of Indian River and Thomas 
Brown Jr., of Wolverine; 17 grand- 
children; six greatgrandchildren; 
three brothers, Howard (Carol) 
Vieau and Henry (Betty) Vieau, 
both of Mackinaw City, and David 
(Pat) Vieau, of Ponshewaing; and 
many nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, and a daughter, 
Christine Brown. 

A celebration of Mary’s life 
took place on April 6 at the Indian 
River VLW post. 

Memorials may be made to the 
family. Condolences may be made 
at www.stonefuneralhomeinc.com. 
Nordman-Christian Luneral home 
assisted the family. 

LOREEN A. CAUSLEY 

Loreen Andrews Causley, 84, of 
Hessel, passed away on March 4, 
2013, at Scottsdale Shay Hospital 
in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

She was 
bom on May 
5, 1928, in 
Hessel, to 
Michael 
and Alice 
(nee Smith) 

Andrews. 

She gradu- 
ated from high 
school and attended Delta College 
for two years where she studied 
business. 

She married Raymond Joseph 
Causley on Leb. 7, 1948, in 
Hessel. 

Mrs. Causley worked in many 
occupations including housekeep- 
er, cook and waitress. 

She enjoyed gardening, read- 
ing, traveling and spending time 
with her family, especially her 
grandchildren. She also was a fan 
of NASCAR and Jeff Gordon and 
enjoyed watching all sports. She 
loved to hunt, although it took 14 
years before she got her first buck. 

After retiring, Mr. and Mrs. 
Causley traveled throughout the 


United States and their favorite 
spots were Nashville, Tenn; New 
Orleans, La; Gulf Shores, Ala; and 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Causley was a lifetime 
member of Our Lady of the Snows 
Catholic Church in Hessel, where 
she taught catechism classes. 

She is survived by five children 
and their families, Sharon Causley 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Bob and Jan 
Causley of Hessel, Lawrence 
Causley of Lort McDowell, Ariz., 
Melanie and Lee Vanderlooven 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and Valarie 
and Jim Huffman of Hessel; 11 
grandchildren, Raymond Lewis, 
Derek Causley, Rachel Causley, 
Hank Gravelle, Jennifer Terrill, 
Andrew Causley, Jared Causley, 
Jill McDonald, Brandon Warner, 
James Huffman, and Loreena 
Huffman; eight great-grandchil- 
dren, Angela Lewis, Christopher 
Causley, Dorian Causley, Nathan 
Causley-Piche, Alyson Causley 
Piche, Hannah Terrill, Colin 
Terrill, and Maks Terrill; four 
sisters and their families, Mildred 
Henry of Sault Ste. Marie, Shirley 
Mendoskin of Hessel, Margie 
Schmidt of Bridgeport and Joann 
Black, also of Bridgeport. 

In addition to her parents, Mrs. 
Causley was preceded in death by 
her husband, Raymond, who died 
on Oct. 1, 2004; a son, Raymond 
M. Causley; a daughter, Patricia 
Causley; two brothers, Kenny 
Andrews and Glenn Andrews; two 
sisters, Nina Eckart and Kathleen 
Landreville, and a great-grand- 
daughter, Mercedes Causley. 

Visitation was on March 10, at 
the Hessel Tribal Center. Mass of 
Christian burial was on March 11, 
at Our Lady of the Snows Catholic 
Church with Lather Pawel Mecwel 
officiating. Pallbearers were 
Andrew Causley, Nathan Causley, 
Christopher Causley, Jared 
Causley, Derrick Causley, and 
Brandon Warner. 

Burial will be in the Italian 
Cemetery in the spring. 

Dodson Luneral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

THOMAS W. COX JR. 

Thomas William Cox Jr. 
passed away on April 6, 2013, at 
his home on Sugar Island. Tom 
“Sparky” was bom on July 14, 
1955, and raised on Sugar Island. 

He attended a one-room 
schoolhouse on the island before 
transferring to the mainland in the 
sixth grade. Tom graduated from 
Sault Area High School in 1974. 
After graduation, Tom worked as 
a deck hand on the Sugar Island 
Lerry before spending 32 years 
with Hoover Precision Products as 
a tool and die machinist. 

Tom enjoyed traveling with 
his family and taking breaks with 
friends. He loved boating, fishing, 
hunting and ran a trap line with 
his close friend, Craig Bailey, until 
the time of his death. He was also 
a proud member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
Tom married his wife and best 
friend Debra S. (nee Snider) Cox 
on Leb. 1, 1975. They spent their 
life together on Sugar Island and 
raised two children. 

Tom is preceded in death by 
his son, Thomas James (TJ) Cox; 
parents, Thomas and Carol (nee 
McCoy) Cox; his in-laws, George 
and Katherine (nee Bonno) Snider; 
sister-in-law Darlene (nee Snider) 
Miller; brother-in-law, Ted Snider; 
niece, Tonya Snider; and brother- 
in-law, Donald Perin. 


Surviving him is his daugh- 
ter, Amanda Rose (nee Cox) Gil 
(Rafael); sister, Donna Kurtz 
(Richard); sister, Tammy Cox; 
brother, Terry Cox; brother, Kevin 
Cox, niece, Amy Kurtz; and niece, 
Lisa Kurtz-Tollenaar (Chris). 

Tom’s life was far too short 
after losing his battle with cancer. 
He never let his illness slow him 
down. You could always find a 
smile on his face. During his bat- 
tle, family and friends would stop 
over to share funny stories of the 
past and the crazy things they did 
while growing up on Sugar Island. 
All who knew him will sadly miss 
Tom. He will be laid to rest at 
Riverside Cemetery alongside his 
son, TJ. 

Visitation and services 
took place on April 9 at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie with 
Brother John Hascall officiating. 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Luneral 
Home and Cremation Center 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

JOYCE A. DORRIEN 

Joyce Ann Dorrien, aged 89, 
of DeTour Village, Mich., died on 
March 31, 2013, at the Hospice of 
the EUP in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
She was born on Oct. 7, 1923, in 
DeTour to Leslie and Anna Edna 
(nee LaPoint) Bell. 

Joyce was a tiny 2.5 pound 
baby who lived at a time when 
most babies 
her size did 
not survive. 

She grew up in 
DeTour where 
she gradu- 
ated from high 
school. 

She moved 
to Detroit, 

Mich., to 
work during World War II. After 
the war, she returned to DeTour 
where she married Ralph Thomas 
Dorrien on May 18, 1946. 

Joyce enjoyed crocheting and 
made many afghans and baby 
gifts. She and Ralph enjoyed 
camping throughout Michigan and 
traveling many place in the United 
States. Lor 35 years, they spent the 
winter months in Llorida. 

Joyce is survived by her hus- 
band of 66 years, Ralph. 

She was preceded in death by 
her son, Ralph Thomas “Tom” 
Dorrien Jr. in September of 2012, 
and sister, Catherine Hill. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 3 at the Reamer 
Galer Luneral Home in Pickford, 
Mich. 

Burial will be in Maple Grove 
Cemetery later in the spring. 

Condolences may be sent to the 
family online by visiting www. 
reamergalerfuneralhome.com. 

PRANK J. KILLIPS SR. 

Prank James Killips Sr. of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich, passed away on 
April 3, 2013, at War Memorial 
Hospital. He was bom on Dec. 5, 
1936, in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Prank was a member of VLW 
Post 3676, the Moose Lodge 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. He enjoyed 
playing softball and hockey as a 
player for the Soo Indians Hockey 
team and took great pride in his 
years of coaching in the Sault 
Michigan Hockey Association. 

He is survived by his sons, 
Prank (Lisa) J. Killips, Jr., 
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Raymond (Punkin) E. Killips 
and Scott (Sarah) M. Killips; 
daughters, Charlene (Harry) M. 
LaDronka, Denise (Keith) Quick 
and Ruth (Chris) A. Straus; sis- 
ters Nancy (Cecil) Jones, Mary 
(Bill) Conrad, and Magret (Tom) 
Balgenorth; brothers, Paul Killips 
and Dick (MaryLou) Killips; 
grandchildren, Jeremy, Jamie, 
Prank III, Jerome, William, 

Jesse, Casey, Kelli, Alicia, Kristy, 
Chalsee, Sherrie, Eve, Nicki, Lee, 
Alex, Alexis and Andrew; and 15 
great-grandchildren. He is also 
survived by Bradley Blair; Gary 
Pmik; Corey Kangas; Shawnda 
Kangas; Tasha Kangas; Annette 
Killips; Rose Killips; Joan Killips; 
Rosemary Quinn; Marilyn Killips 
and several nieces and nephews. 
Prank is preceded in death by 
his parents: Thelma and Edward 
Killips; siblings: John Killips, 
Edward Killips, Harry Killips, 
Patsy Hazen, Bert Hazen, Don 
Killips, Joseph Killips. 

Visitation and services were 
on April 6, 2013, at St. Mary’s 
ProCathedral with Lather 
Sebastian Kavumkal as celebrant. 
Memorial contributions to VLW 
Post 3676 would be appreciated. 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Luneral 
Home and Cremation Center 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

DARYL J. LOCKHART SR. 

Daryl James Lockhart Sr. was 
bom on Oct. 16, 1961, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and passed on 
peacefully on March 24, 2013, at 
Tendercare in Sault Ste. Marie. 

His great sense of humor could 
be observed 
by the smiles 
on the faces of 
everyone who 
knew him. He 
was an avid 
bingo and card 
player who 
was always 
willing to play 
“just one more hand” whether it 
was cribbage, poker, euchre or 
Michigan rummy. Any night of 
the week he could be found pick- 
ing his guitar along to his favorite 
country albums. He was a friend 
to many and shall be missed dear- 
ly by many friends and relatives. 

Daryl is survived by three 
sons, Daryl Lockhart Jr., David 
Lockhart and Greg Dunning, 
all of Sault Ste. Marie; parents, 
Harold (Slim) and Delores (May) 
Lockhart of Sault Ste. Marie; sis- 
ters, Sheryl of Lire Island, N.Y., 
and Dottie of Suffolk, Va.; grand- 
son, Donnivan Dykgraaf; step-son, 
Steve Green; nieces, Kewanua and 
Keyara Gould, Mykell Powell, 
Avelyn Kallio, and nephew 
Michael Powell Jr.; dear friends, 
Jeanne Perry, Darren Kallio, and 
Mike Powell; as well as numerous 
close aunts, uncles, and cousins. 

Visitation, dinner, ceremo- 
nies and an acoustic jam ses- 
sion took place on March 29 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building with final services, 
drumming and prayers on the fol- 
lowing day. 

In accordance with his wishes, 
Daryl is to be cremated and put to 
rest at Pine Grove Cemetery. Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Luneral Home 
and Cremation Center assisted the 
family with arrangements. Online 
condolences may be left at www. 
clarkbaileynewhouse.com. 
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Sault High Envirothon attends regional competition 


By Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department 

Staff from the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Environmental 
Department along with staff 
from the Chippewa-East 
Mackinac Conservation District, 
Brimley State Park DNR and 
Bay Mills Community College 
(BMCC) collaborated to provide 
an educational experience for 
the Sault High Envirothon Team 
on March 22, aiding them in 
preparation for the nationwide 
envirothon competition. 

Advisors for the Sault High 
Envirothon Team are Nick 
Cassel of the Chippewa-East 
Mackinac Conservation District, 
Crystal Bole of Sault Tribe’s 
Environmental Department and 
Chris Chenoweth of Sault Area 
High School. 



Students from the Sault High Envirothon team enjoyed snowshoeing 
with Patrick Blanzy of the conservation district. 


Teams compete across the 
state on different environmental 
issues such as aquatic ecology, 
soils, geology, energy, sustain- 


able agriculture, forestry, wild- 
life and a rotating topic; this 
year they addressed the topic 
of sustainable rangeland man- 


Clark wins first place in EUP science 
fair with polar bear habitat project 


Photo by Shannon Jones, Bay Mills News 
The Regional Science Fair was held at Lake Superior State University on 
March 14, with students from Kindergarten to eighth grade participat- 
ing. Sault Tribe member Miraim Clark of JKL Bahweting School took 
first place in the third grade. 


Miriam Clark, a third grader 
at JKL Bawating School, loves 
polar bears. When it came time to 
develop a science fair project, she 
designed it around polar bears, 
researching their habitat and the 
threats posed by climate change. 

Miriam won second place in 
the third grade division at JKL 
Bahweting school’s science fair 
and then won the first place 
prize for a third grade project 
in the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
Regional Science Fair. She was 
very surprised when Dr. Keller, 
LSSU, called her name as the 
first place winner. 

She had read about climate 
change and knew that polar bear 
populations are at risk from melt- 
ing ice in the Arctic, but wanted 
to learn more about it. She 
called her project Why is the Ice 
Melting? Climate Change and the 
Arctic. Miriam’s project modeled 
the greenhouse effect as it occurs 
naturally and with additional 
man-made greenhouse gases. She 
froze equal amounts of water and 
measured how much ice melted 
after an hour under a lamp, one 
dish of ice was covered by a 
single clear plastic dome to rep- 
resent the greenhouse effect and 


a second dish of ice was covered 
by two clear plastic domes to rep- 
resent the accelerated greenhouse 
effect we are experiencing now. 
She also measured the tempera- 
ture change from the ice in the 
freezer to the dome-covered ice 
after an hour under the light. 

Her hypothesis was not proven 


true- the project didn’t work as 
she’d expected- but she has a lot 
of great ideas on how to recreate 
the greenhouse effect next time, 
such as increasing the number of 
light bulbs or shading the plastic 
dome with color. Miriam’s family 
is very proud of her creativity and 
hard work. 



agement, achieving a balance 
between traditional agricultural 
uses with non- agricultural uses 
on Montana rangelands. 

Teams conduct community 
outreach projects to address a 
real life resource concern in their 
community through hands-on 
problem solving and community 
education. At the state competi- 
tion, teams present their commu- 
nity outreach project to a panel 
of expert judges. 

They also take written tests 
at outdoor eco- stations in each 
of the natural resource subject 
areas. Test scores and com- 
munity outreach project scores 
are combined to determine who 
will represent Michigan at the 
National Canon Envirothon 
Competition. 

At the regional competition 


on March 22, hosted by Bay 
Mills Community College, the 
Envirothon Team was educated 
on subjects such as soils, for- 
estry methods, tree identification 
and wildlife. 

Students involved enjoyed all 
the activities but had the most 
fun snowshoeing with Patrick 
Blanzy of the conservation 
district and visiting with Steve 
Yanni and his animals in the 
agricultural programs at BMCC. 

Any teachers or students 
who are interested in starting 
their own environmental club 
or participating in Michigan 
Envirothon, please contact 
the Sault Tribe Envrionmental 
Department at (906) 632-5575 
or visit the Michigan Envriothon 
website at www.macd.org/me/ 
about-en virothon . html . 


Birth - Austin J. Shirey 



Austin James Shirey was born on Feb. 24, 2013, at 7:18 p.m. He 
weighed 7 pounds, 1 ounce and was 21 inches in length. Proud parents 
are Kellie (nee LaVictor) Shirey and Lee Shirey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Grandparents are Alan and Suzie LaVictor of Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Kathy and James Shirey of West Branch. Great-grandparents are Caryl 
Shirey and Jerry and Ann Crowley all of West Branch, Barb and James 
(deceased) Shirey of The Villages, Fla., Eleanor and Ernest (deceased) 
LaVictor of Petoskey, and Howard and Melvina White (deceased) of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


Price and Sams perform on Disney All-Star Team in Orlando, Fla. 


By Christin McKerchie 

Billie Sams and Kayla Price are both 
Sault Tribe members who participate on 
the Sault High pom pon squad. Kayla 
Price acted as captain this year, her 
senior year, and Billie Sams is a junior. 

During the year, they attend a camp 
every summer through the Badgerette 
Pom Pon company out of Milwaukee, 
Wise. At the camp, individual girls and 
squads are selected to attend a competi- 
tion in Chicago or are selected to partic- 
ipate in either a New York City Dance 
Starz tour, Hollywood Dance Starz 
tour or an all-star tour that performs at 
Disney in Orlando, Fla. 

Price and Sams were selected to 
attend all of the tours this year and 
chose to participate in the Disney All- 
Star team and tour in Orlando where 
they performed at Hollywood Studios, 
Epcot and also marched in the Disney 
“Dreams Come True” parade at Magic 


Kingdom. 

Although, sadly some didn’t think 
this was much of an accomplishment or 
something of which to be proud, I think 
these girls worked very hard to accom- 
plish this and I know I am personally 
very proud of them, as are many others. 

There were only four individual girls 
selected from Michigan, two from Sault 
High, and two from Pinckney, Mich., 
down by Ann Arbor. The Pinckney 
squad and other squads and individual 
girls accompanied them from Illinois 
and Chicago. 

Out of a total of 175 girls, only 34 
girls were selected for the pom pon all- 
star team. 

Several girls were invited to the 
Hollywood and New York Dance Starz 
tours off of the Sault High pom pon 
squad, where they are able to attend a 
city dance studio experience, along with 
other fun activities. 



Photo by Christin McKerchie 


Kayla Price (left) and Billie Sams 
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Sault Child Care Center adopts My Plate program 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Aide Jo Anne Hewitt (left) gives youngsters a quiz on the My Plate dish. 


By Donna Norkoli 

The Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood Program believes 
in the importance of keeping 
kids healthy and active. The 
program staff are partnering 
with the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project to 
introduce evidence-based pro- 
gramming to help students and 
parents make healthful eating 
choices, increase physical activ- 
ity and reduce screen time. 

Early Childhood Program 
teachers use the USD A “My 
Plate” at circle time to teach the 
students about different food 
groups to encourage children to 
make healthful choices at meals. 
These plates are the very first 
visual tool made available to 
teach young children the concept 
of healthful eating and choices. 
Staff use the plate at meal times 
to reinforce the teachings in 
the classroom and to make it 
easier for the children to grasp 
and retain nutrition education. 
Students also bring these health- 
ful behaviors home with them 
and encourage their families to 
practice more healthful behaviors 
as well. 

The Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project 


is working to increase health- 
ful eating and physical activ- 
ity, and decrease the percent of 
children who are at an unhealthy 
weight. Early childhood is an 
important time for brain develop- 
ment, as well as for developing 


habits that children bring with 
them into adulthood, especially 
when it comes to healthful eat- 
ing and physical activity. Since 
approximately one in six chil- 
dren are at an unhealthy weight 
and over half of these chil- 


dren develop this 
unhealthy weight 
before their second 
birthday, teaching 
kids to make health- 
ful choices early 
on can help kids 
stay healthy and 
avoid weight related 
chronic diseases 
later in life. 

Recently, 
the Community 
Transformation 
Grant funded the 
purchase of the 
Michigan Model for 
Health curriculum 
materials for the 
Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood programs. 
In addition, Lauri 
Gaskin and Tiffany 
Menard attended 
training in regards 
to this curriculum, 
which they will be 
presenting to staff 
at a future in-service date. This 
curriculum provides education 
in healthful eating and physical 
activity for pre-school and kin- 
dergarten age students. Tiffany 
Menard, manager of the Sault 
Tribe Child Care Center said, “I 


think the exciting thing about 
the Michigan Model for Health 
curriculum is that this cur- 
riculum is designed to span the 
student’s entire K-12 educational 
experience by scaffolding what 
students learn from one year to 
the next and that if we as educa- 
tors are committed to teaching 
this material and making our 
parents aware of this curriculum 
when their child is young, we 
truly can impact the future of our 
Anishinabe people for genera- 
tions to come.” 

Anne Suggitt, director of the 
Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Program, said, “The Early 
Childhood programs are appre- 
ciative to the Community 
Transformation Grant for assist- 
ing us in implementing healthful 
practices for the children and 
families in our care.” 

For more about the Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation 
Grant Project, please visit www. 
up4health.com. For more about 
the Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Programs visit www.saulttribe. 
com/membership-services/ 
education._And for more infor- 
mation about the USD A My 
Plate, visit www.choosemyplate. 
gov. 


Tribal Early Childhood Education families are 
eligible for up to 10 free CFL bulbs this year 


By Brenda Austin 

Early Childhood Programs 
Manager for Head Start, Early 
Head Start and the tribe’s Child 
Care Center, Anne Suggitt, is 
excited to offer families of chil- 
dren enrolled in the programs 
10 free compact florescent light 
bulbs under an agreement with 
Wisconsin Energy Conservation 
Corporation (WECC). 

WECC has contracted 
locally with Michigan Electric 
Cooperative Association to 
administer the program. 

Under the program, each fam- 
ily can choose to have up to ten 
CFLs installed in their home by 
Early Head Start, Head Start or 
Child Care Center staff during 
home visits. The current contract 
with WECC will serve the first 
100 families with up to a total of 
1,000 CFLs, but Suggitt said if 



Left to right, Jayden Jewell, Stephanie Jewell and home visitor Krystal 
French. Stephanie is a parent in the Early Head Start program. 

the need is greater they might be amount. 

able to increase the contracted In order for families to par- 


ticipate they must provide staff 
with their Cloverland Electric 
account number. Early Childhood 
Education staff will sit down with 
parents during home visits and go 
over the program and the types 
of CFLs available. “The goal is 
energy conservation and to assist 
parents enrolled in Head Start 
and Early Head Start to maxi- 
mize their energy bills and help 
lower them,” she said. “These 
bulbs have been proven to help 
lower electric bills by up to $50 a 
year. Parents who participate are 
also provided with a set of LED 
Christmas lights and a night light 
at no charge.” 

Suggitt said parents get to 
choose any combination of bulbs, 
from 60 watt up to flood lamps. 
Last year the program was piloted 
for two months on 1 1 home-based 
families who received a total of 


128 CFLs. The programs cur- 
rently have 140 families with 
enrolled children, but some of 
those families have more then 
one child enrolled in the pro- 
grams and others participated in 
last years pilot program. “For 
every light bulb our program 
places, we get $5 for the teachers 
to use for materials in the class- 
room or for additional services 
for parents - such as parent meet- 
ings,” Suggitt said. 

The CFL replacement program 
runs through December 3 1 of this 
year. 

Suggitt said parents in the pilot 
project were happy with it and 
the bulbs arrived quickly, within 
five days of the order being 
placed. “It is a very efficient pro- 
gram and everyone benefits from 
it, the families, the environment 
and our classrooms,” she said. 


Higher Ed accepting applications for 2013-14 


By Brandi MacArthur 

The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department is now 
accepting applications for the 
coming 2013-14 academic 
year. Interested students will be 
required to submit the annual 
application packets, which con- 
tain a checklist, application, 

W-9 form and a reminder that 
students are required to submit a 
copy of their current tribal card. 

In addition to the packet, stu- 
dents will be required to submit 
a 300 to 500-word scholarship 
essay on “What does being 
Indian mean to you in terms of 
a connection to the land, lan- 
guage, culture, and family? If 
you do not have a connection to 
your tribe, can you address pos- 
sible reasons why this happened 
and how you would establish a 


reconnection.” 

We ask that you do not exceed 
the 500-word limit on the essay. 
Please include a cover letter on 
the essay that includes specifi- 
cally for which scholarship(s) 
you would like to apply. Students 
need to submit one essay only 
for multiple scholarships as long 
as each scholarship is individu- 
ally listed on the cover letter. 

The deadline for scholarship 
applications is June 1, 2013. All 
regular mail applications must be 
post marked by this date in order 
to be considered eligible. 

The department also offers a 
grant program. This requires the 
student to be attending either 
a two or four-year Michigan 
state- supported public college or 
university. The student must be 
an undergraduate and enrolled 


full-time (12 credit hours or 
more). This program is based on 
unmet financial need as deter- 
mined by your college’s financial 
aid office. Interested students 
must complete their applica- 
tion packets by July 1, 2013. 
Students who completed a packet 
for scholarships will not need to 
submit a second packet for this 
program. 

The last program offered by 
the Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Department is the Self- 
Sufficiency Incentive Award, 
which is money for the Fall 
2013 semester grades. Students 
must have a completed 2013-14 
application packet in order to 
be considered eligible. Grades 
reports must be either a transcript 
printed by the college or printed 
directly from the college website. 


It must include the student’s full 
name, college name, fall 2013 
term, number of credit hours per 
course and final grades. These 
five key pieces of information 
must be on the original report 
and may not be handwritten or 
typed in. Grade reports must be 
submitted between Dec. 1, 2013, 
and Jan. 31, 2014, in order to be 
considered eligible. 

Students or parents who 
have any questions may contact 
Brandi MacArthur or view our 
Fact and Question section on the 
Sault Tribe website. To view the 
Education section of our website, 
please view the membership tab 
and click Education, then you 
can select Higher Education. 
Once you are in the Higher 
Education section, off to the left 
is the download folder where 


our forms are available. Also, 
you may view our articles for 
coming scholarships, internships 
and other opportunities offered 
by sources other than Sault 
Tribe. Our Sault Tribe Higher 
Education FaceBook page is 
another great way to stay up-to- 
date with the latest opportunities. 

The application packets are 
available on our website, www. 
saulttribe.com, or you may con- 
tact Brandi MacArthur at (906) 
635-6050, extension 26312, 
to have a copy mailed to your 
home address, or you may email 
Brandi at bmacarthur@saulttribe. 
net if you would like a copy 
emailed to you. If your tribal 
membership card is expired, you 
need to contact the Sault Tribe 
Enrollment Department at (906) 
632-8552 to have it renewed. 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

Last month, I published 
the results of a survey I con- 
ducted of Tribal Member 
preferences. We had a huge 
turnout with 1908 completing 
the survey and over 900 en- 
tering the email contest. The 
winner of the $1,000 prize is: 

Jack Black 
Novi, MI 

Jack is an Elder so I am sure 
the $1,000 will be put to good 
use. Jack has attended nearly 
every Member meeting I’ve 
held in the Detroit area with 
fellow Members. He believes 
strongly in “at large” repre- 
sentation and has worked to 
mobilize fellow Members to 
not give up hope that we will 
prevail in moving our Tribe 
forward. Congrats Jack! 

MORE RESULTS 

Since last month, we re- 
ceived 10% more surveys. As 
you can see in Chart 1 below, 
the breakdown of the percent- 
ages from each election unit 
has not significantly changed. 
Last month, I did not publish 
all of the results of the survey 
as I did not want to commit 
the researcher offense of data 
overload. 


Chart 1: Results by Unit and Change Since 
last month 



Last Month 

Current 

Unit 1 

732 

42 . 2 % 

817 

42 . 8 % 

Unit 2 

152 

8 . 8 % 

168 

8 . 8 % 

Unit 3 

184 

10 . 6 % 

208 

10 . 9 % 

Unit 4 

120 

6 . 9 % 

132 

6 . 9 % 

Unit5 

104 

6 . 0 % 

105 

5 . 5 % 

DK 

444 

25 . 6 % 

487 

25 . 5 % 

Total 

1736 

100 % 

1908 

100 % 


Specifically, I had not 
previously published the re- 
sults of Members’ preferences 
regarding how they wish to 
have a significant issue previ- 
ously facing the Tribe finally 
resolved. Some feel that the 
taking of nearly $3 million 
from every man, woman, 
child and Elder is something 
we should simply moved past. 
Clearly, many more under- 
stand the value of the funds 
taken and insist that justice be 
served. Some stridently argue 
that the case is settled and 
that the two remaining Tribal 
defendants were exonerated. 
This could not be further from 
the truth. While the civil 
courts in Michigan (outside of 
the Tribe) let these folks off 


THE SURVEY ALSO SAYS. 

MEMBERS WANT A SEPARTION OF POWERS & JUSTICE! 


the hook with a jury that vio- 
lated our civil liberties by 
prohibiting Sault Tribe Mem- 
bers from serving on the jury, 
there is NO STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS in Sault 
Tribe law. At Bouschor’s 


insistence, no Sault Tribe 
Members were allowed to sit 
on the jury. Just imagine not 
allowing an African Ameri- 
can to sit on a jury trial in 
Detroit - or a woman on a 
domestic violence trial! 

Double jeopardy does 
not apply as these folks have 
not yet been charged crimi- 
nally. While the judge pro- 
vided a perfect opportunity 
for an automatic right to an 
appeal (denying folks to serve 
on a jury because of their race 
is a pre-civil rights era tactic) 
the Board did not vote to ap- 
peal but instead gave another 
$300,000! Why? I suspect 
that with defendant Bernard 
Bouschor and the daughter of 
defendant Jolene Nertoli 
(namely Director Debra Ann 
Pine) on the Board, the Board 
simply relented. It could very 
well be that vote trading oc- 
curred with approvals from 
Bouschor and Pine on key 
issues in exchange for settling 
the case. 

The Members, how- 
ever, were not defeated and 
according to the survey, re- 
main resolved to holding any- 
one who would steal from our 
people, criminally responsi- 
ble. When we filed the origi- 
nal civil suit in the State 
courts, we did so to recover 
the critically needed $3 mil- 
lion. Imagine how far these 
funds would go today. We 
fully intended to file crimi- 

nally after the disposition of 
the civil case. That is where 
we are today. 

While the all white jury 
let the mostly white and tribal 
defendants off the hook, the 
trial judge gave mostly favor- 


able rulings throughout the 
lengthy case including assert- 
ing that the defendants were 
not fired and as such were not 
entitled to anything; that 
Bouschor did not have the 
authority to do what he did; 


and that the severance con- 
tracts were invalid. I believe 
an appellate court would have 
ruled in our favor. In courts 
external to the Tribe, appel- 
late judges are required to be 
lawyers. Thus, they would 
have to have ruled on the ap- 
plication of the law and not 
on emotion or race. 

What is particularly 
disturbing about the way the 
civil case was ultimately 
dropped by our governing 
body is the appearance of 
their reluctance to continue 
the case because of the impli- 
cations for two seated board 
members - again, Bouschor 
and Jolene Nertoli ’s daughter 
Debra Ann Pine. Director 
Pine’s first action on the 
Board was to lobby them to 
drop the suit against her 
mother. To his credit, Joe 
Eitrem insisted that she be 
ejected from the meeting. 
Unfortunately, this resolve 
eventually waned as both 
Bouschor and Pine were al- 
lowed to sit in during discus- 
sions regarding the case. 

Also, recall that after a 
majority of the Board (not all) 
voted to settle, the Members 
circulated a referendum peti- 
tion to undo the decision. 
Make no mistake, the “will of 
the people” as demonstrated 
in their referendum vote was 
to overturn the Board’s deci- 
sion. However, the Board 
and Administration at the 


time, circumvented the will of 
the people, and cut a check to 
the defendants before the re- 
sults of the referendum were 
known. So, we the people 
overturned this decision but 
the Board paid them anyway. 


This outcome is very 
similar to the settlement to the 
former Chief of Police and 
fellow Board Member who 
was indicted and convicted of 
stealing at least $341,000 and 
misappropriating $800,000 
putting federal funds at risk. 
Throughout both the assault 
and federal criminal embez- 
zlement cases, I disciplined 
and even fired the individual 
only to have a majority of the 
Board vote to protect their 
own. After the payout, the 
Members circulated a peti- 
tion; a referendum vote held 
and the people overturned the 
decision to pay this felon an- 
other $19,0000. Again, the 
check was cut before the re- 
sults of the referendum vote 
were known. When Members 
complained, the Board’s re- 
sponse was akin to saying 
‘too late, too bad, so sad!’ 

If the will of the people 
matters, then the Tribal Prose- 
cutor should act now! This 
issue is not about retribution 
and is not politically moti- 
vated. The Members’ will as 
evidenced in the result of this 
survey and the referendum to 
overturn the payouts and set- 
tlement of the civil case is 
clear. That our governing 
Board cannot see this or re- 
fuses to see it out of their own 
self-preservation, is unaccept- 
able. After all, why wouldn’t 
any future Chairperson or 
faction of Board Members act 


to cut themselves 3 million 
dollars in check if there is no 
consequence? 

NO MORE EXCUSES! 

Finally, regarding the 
survey and the will of the peo- 
ple, no survey can say with 
100% probability what the 
people want. However, it 
appears the people of the 
Tribe are insisting that we be 
allowed to vote on a new con- 
stitution with a separation of 
powers. The updated results 
show the Members want ~ 
better yet DEMAND ~ a vote 
on a new constitution and will 
not vote to re-elect a Board 
Member who flouts the will of 
the people on this issue. 

Members do not want the 
kind of abuses to again hap- 
pen as described above; 
namely a $3 heist with no 
consequence. Right now, we 
have an arbitrary and capri- 
cious form of government 
with you with no standing in 
to file a cause of action. If 
such standing rested with the 
Members, you could sue to 
hold Bouschor, Nertoli and 
even the Board criminally 
liable for their actions. Leav- 
ing the decision up to those 
who clearly enjoy being 
above the law, is remarkably 
self-serving. Now is the time 

Chart 2: Would you vote to re-elect a 
Board Member who refuses to allow you 
to vote to amend the Tribal Constitution? 
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to act. No more excuses ! 

Not everyone on the 
Tribal Board agrees that we 
should even continue discuss- 
ing finalizing the Tribal Con- 
stitutional project which al- 
ready has $500,000 invested 
into the project. Director 
Pine insists her voters do 
not support any changes at 
all. The following email 
shows her consternation and 
opposition. 

> Debra Pine 4/5/2013 2:37 PM > 

“The board never voted to extend 
the meetings or expend the funds 
past $5000. 

The committee was suppose to re- 
view and report the board. So far , 
that has not happen. 

Lastly , how can we justify spending 
this money while facing serious 
budget cuts due to sequestration .” 


These types of actions, to short-circuit and circumvent the right of the people 
is exactly the reason we need a separation of powers; and an independent ju- 
diciary. You have a past Chairperson and Board Member who took millions 
from you. The elective body should not be able to shield themselves from 
prosecution. No one should be above the law ! ” ~ Aaron a. Payment 


In 2004. nearly S3 million was span! by Chairperson Bouactior lo payout J of Ills associates outside of any 
known Authority lo do so. Th ft Trkbo pursued civil I Plication oulsitte of (he Tribal Court system and lost frio 
case. Wiih no criminal statute ol limitations do you think those who were Involved should be held 

criminally responsible? 
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My response to the 
nonsensical argument made 
by Director Pine (and inci- 
dentally supported by at least 
one other Board Member who 
protested and played hookie 
from the last review meetings 
follows. While some had le- 
gitimate reasons for missing, 
Director Pine clearly pro- 
tested not having a 2013 
budget and chose not to at- 
tend. 

“The Board is equally a Member of 
the review committee so pointing the 
finger at the committee is to point 
the finger at the Board. Director 
Pine, you are equally responsible for 
this duty and as you appear to char- 
acterize it a dereliction of duty. 

The committee has been publicly 
printing and posting on-line their 
drafts on an on-going basis. So, I 
would argue that regular updates 
have been provided. 

Finally, I have found duplication of 
expenses... I believe we have been 
double charged for the meals. Why I 
think this, is that my understanding 
is that folks put their meals on my 
[personal] City Ledger. However, 
these appear to be showing up on 
the Board's bill. So, it may be over 
billed. I am estimating the costs 
were about $4,000. ” 

CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVIEW PROCESS 
COMPLETED 
~ APRIL 6, 2013 ~ 

While some protest, fili- 
buster, stymie and stammer, 
and play hookie, history is on 
our side! The constitutional 
review established by the 
board in September is com- 
plete and in the hands of the 
Board. The people indicated 
In my survey that less than 
10% will vote to re-elect a 
board member who denies 
you the right to vote to amend 
our constitution. Those who 
contravene and frustrate the 
progress of our tribe will lose 
their seats. While some may 
have legitimate concerns, 
rather than filibuster, their 
energy should be turned to 
solutions and recommended 
language to fix the documents 
so you are not denied your 
right. 

The Constitutional 
Convention Committee fin- 
ished their final draft and pre- 
sented it to the Board, nearly 
six years ago. Over $500,000 
spent and it sat on a shelf all 
while I was out of office. To 
move this forward, I pledged 
to place on the agenda for 
every meeting for the rest of 
my term, " Passage of the 
Final Draft of the Bahweting 
Anishinabe Constitution . " 
That way, the board has to act 


There are 14 months left 
until the 2014 election or 
roughly 28 meetings. 
That is a lot of NO votes 
for the people to consider 
before electing someone 
who refuses to do their 
job. At feast the Mem- 
bers mil know the score. 


one way or another to move 
forward or stymie the process. 
The final draft from the 


Constitutional Review Com- 
mittee (includes the board, 
Elder Advisory Board and 
original Constitutional Com- 
mittee members) was sup- 
plied to the entire Tribal 
Board on 4/6/13. Collectively, 
the Board is paid nearly $900, 
000 a year. Don’t they owe it 
to the people to take the time 
to come prepared in writing 
what we would like changed 
in order to vote to let you de- 
cide on our new constitution? 
Watch closely to see who is 
prepared to respect the people 
and who will try to kill it. 

SEQUESTRATION! 

A critical issue demanding 
a great deal of our attention 
right now is the impact of the 
federal sequestration on our 
Tribe. First, let’s be clear: 
these funds are not welfare 
nor reparations for how we 
were treated in American his- 
tory. They are not even enti- 
tlements per se , but are in- 
stead, pre-paid treaty rights 
funds. We paid for these 
critically important services 
through land cessations in 
1836 that allowed the Michi- 
gan territory to become a state 
just a year later. The general 
language in treaties is to pro- 
vide for the ‘health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare for 
as long as the wind blows, 
grass grows and rivers flow 
clearly into perpetuity. 

I am grateful that a ma- 
jority of the Board voted to 
accommodate my schedule 
and allow me to travel to 
Washington, DC to try to pro- 
tect our funding. Director 
Pine voted not to accommo- 
date my schedule. This op- 
positional defiance has to 
change. Petty individual dif- 
ferences need to be set aside. 

I have traveled to DC 
now three times since return- 
ing to office. I have met with 
both of our U.S. Senators 
from Michigan, as well as, at 
least two dozen Members of 
Congress from other States. I 
have testified in front of the 
U.S. Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Secretary 
regarding maintaining Head 
Start, Child Care Funding, 
Elder program funding, and 
Health funding including Spe- 
cial Diabetes funding and 
Emergency Needs and other 
social services funding. As 
Chair of the National Indian 
Health Board, Cathy Abram- 
son also testified in front of 
the U.S. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Sebelius 
and did a wonderful job! 

An example of being in 
the right place at the right 
time was when Cathy Abram- 
son provided health testimony 
in front of the Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee. After she 
concluded, she noted that 
only a few individuals arrived 
from Indian Country given a 
so-called ‘snow storm’ of two 
inches. With few Tribal lead- 
ers present, she secured a spot 
for me to testify on our fund- 


ing needs and the importance 
of upholding our the federal 
government’s treaty obliga- 
tions. She then called me and 
with 30 minutes to prepare, I 
wrote out my testimony, 
jumped in a cab and I feel 
knocked it out of the park. 
Comments from the panel 
were very complimentary. 

Unfortunately, Congress 
did not find a remedy for the 
impact of sequestration. Thus, 
we are facing a $1.7 million 
loss of federal revenues. The 
impact will hit hard. We al- 
ready budget 100% of our net 
gaming and enterprise reve- 
nues (about $18 million) to 
cover the 1/2 of our annual 
services costs the federal gov- 
ernment does not fund. The 
budgets prepared before I re- 
turned to office last summer 
estimated a $7 million deficit 
but we were able to balance 
the budget nonetheless. Now, 
again, we have to find huge 
savings because of the se- 
quester. During my first term, 
we reduced the Tribal Sup- 
port budget from $34 million 
to $27 million without cutting 
services. After I left office, 
another $10 million was 
slashed from the budget. If 
we do not make major 
changes, however, in the way 
we drive revenues, the impact 
of sequestration will be dras- 
tic and hard felt. Before cut- 
ting services, the Board/ 
Chair pay should be cut in 

half for a $452,000 savings ! 

NEEDED CHANGES 

We are now at the point, 
that if we don’t shift para- 
digms in some of the things 
we do, we will not survive. 
My administrative team with 
oversight from the Board, has 
been working diligently to 
identify savings. While I was 
out of office for the last four 
years, our infrastructure was 
allowed to fallow with some 
critical software upgrades 
now at a critical juncture. The 


consequence of not moving 
forward on these upgrades is 
a full systems failure with 
payroll, Member benefits, 
accounting, our network, etc 
coming to a screeching halt. 

Through a combination 
of operational savings, effi- 
ciencies, changes in casino 
expenses, improving perform- 
ance (including marketing 
and promotions), and a better 
allocation of funds, I believe 
we will weather this storm. 
Our gaming performance 
must improve. To facilitate 
this, the Board has begun a 
casino review process and I 
have created a new Casino 
Oversight Adhoc Committee 
to report monthly to the 
Board on: revenues and 

trends; marketing; advertis- 
ing; promotions; customer 
service; team member morale; 
staffing; performance re- 
wards; and an ongoing dis- 
cussion of how to improve. 
Regardless of how we do it, 
we must now work as a team 
to improve and generate more 
revenues like never before. 
Below is our Board’s sched- 
ule for the month of April. 
As you can see, we plan to be 
extremely busy. 

LANSING CASINO 

Recall that prior to my 
returning to office, the Board 
of Directors voted to pro- 
ceed with a Lansing Casino 
development. Admittedly, I 
originally did not entirely 
support this decision and ex- 
ercised our Tribal Constitu- 
tional Right of Referendum to 
let you decide. I was not op- 
posed to a Lansing Casino per 
se, merely concerned over the 
appearance of a lack of due 
diligence; a projected over- 
build; and given no commit- 
ment to our people that they 
would ever benefit. How- 
ever, the people voted and 
approved the project. Since, 
returning to office, others like 
Treasurer Denny McKelvie 


and I have watched-dogged 
this project and now feel it is 
viable and right sized. Re- 
gardless of the MI Attorney 
General’s lawsuit, we are 
moving full stream ahead. 

However, U.S. Senator 
Diane Feinstein has intro- 
duced legislation which 
would have the affect of 
eliminating our Lansing ca- 
sino chances. That is unless 
we truly commit to our people 
through ‘at large’ representa- 
tion and a Tribal promise like 
the Lansing Promise to share 
in the yield a Lansing Casino 
represents. Now is the time to 
PROVE how we will all 
benefit from such invest- 
ments. 

MEMBERS MEETINGS 

Our Lansing meeting 
was a great success. I pledge 
to schedule more meetings in 
lower MI and get back to 



FAMILY GATHERING 


The descendants of Catherine 
(Joseph) and Edward Boulley, 
family, and friends, will hold a 
gathering: 

Sunday & Monday 
May 26th & 27th 

Negaunegeshik Building 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 

More details will be posted 
next month and in a mailing 
but if you’d like to confirm your 
attendance or want more in- 
formation, please type the link 
below in your web browser 
search line and be routed to 
an online survey. Or you can 
simply call Aaron at 906-440- 
5937 or email him at aaron- 
payment@yahoo.com. 

https:ll 

www.surveymon 
key.com Is I 
BunchaBoulleys 

Ad Paid for by Aaron Payment 
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Representative Report 


April 19, 2013 * Win Awenen Nisitotung 


Use common sense and prioritize, do no harm 


tribal clinics, and contacted me 
for a tour of our St. Ignace clinic 
on April 3. It would be great 
to have the opportunity for our 
tribe to host other federal lead- 
ers throughout our communities, 
as we have a wonderful story to 
share. 

Even in these rather challeng- 
ing times, we have good stories to 
tell. This month, I wish to share 
with you a story of the Good, 
the Bad, and the Ugly. Let’s start 
with — 

THE GOOD 

New life has begun, the maple 
trees have awakened, and the 
sugarbush has been opened as 
it has for centuries among the 
Anishnaabek. As promised last 
month, I am including an Ojibwe 
language activity in my report. 
The sugarmaking moon word 
search is a fun way to learn 
vocabulary used when gathering 
and boiling maple sap, as well as 
making syrup or sugar. 

I was taught that our people 
did not originally make and 
store syrup, but rather sugar was 
made, and stored in containers 
made of birch bark or perhaps 
pottery. The island where I live, 
Sugar Island, was important to 
the sugar bush activities of our 
ancestors. It is named for its 
large stands of maple trees. Even 
now, in the spring, small sugar 
camps dot the island, as families 
tap trees, gather sap and boil it 
down in large cast iron pots or 
more modern evaporators. After 
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Sugar making moon word 
search answers 


WORD LIST 

IN ENGLISH 

Abwi 

Paddle 

Akik, 

Kettle 

Atoobaan, 

Trough 

Zispaagwadaatig 

Maple Tree 

Azhashki 

Mud 

Gaagimizh 

Hemlock 

Ishkode 

Fire 

Zoogopo 

Snow 

Iskigamizige 

Boil Down Sap 

Mamaajii 

Stir 

Manise 

Cut Firewood 

Mikwan 

Ice 

Misan 

Firewood 

Nibishaaboo 

Tea 

Naboob 

Soup, 

Negwaakwaan 

Tap (For Sap) 

Ziinzibaakwad 

Sugar 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, 

This month my article is going 
to be a long one. As promised, I 
am including language and cul- 
tural information. The past month 
was filled with all of our regular 
meetings and workshops, and 
the information should be avail- 
able online (if not now, soon). A 
great deal of my time was spent 
trying to convince the federal 
government to protect our tribe 
from sequestration. I, and others, 
spread the word that the relation- 
ship between the federal govern- 
ment and tribal nations is not 
discretionary, but a trust relation- 
ship established by many treaties. 
Although some legislators seemed 
sympathetic, little to nothing was 
actually done to protect tribes. 
Congressman Benishek however, 
has taken quite an interest in our 


a long cold winter, it is good to 
be outside again, walking in the 
woods, laughing with family and 
friends, all working together (just 
as in our early days) to obtain that 
sweet gift from the maple trees. 
Pancakes, waffles, fry bread, cof- 
fee and tea all taste better with a 
little maple syrup ! 

Along with the word search 
puzzle, I am including a pronun- 
ciation guide to help you learn 
the words. Please keep in mind, 
that I am not a fluent speaker 
and am sharing with you what 
I have learned over the years. 
Sometimes the dialect may reflect 
the different sources of my learn- 
ing but, as I taught my students, 
the most important thing is, “Do 
we understand each other?” 

In the March issue of our 
paper, I stated that I believed that 
the greatest threat to our tribe is 
the loss of our language, and our 
culture. Together we can work to 
protect our tribe by SPEAKING 
our language, and LIVING our 
culture. Tapping maple trees, 
making syrup and sugar IS 
LIVING OUR CULTURE. If you 
need help with the words, call 
me or our culture department. 
Helping each other, we can all 
grow, and all share the good life 
of the Anishnaabe! 

THE BAD 

Sequestration has hit our tribe. 
We will suffer a reduction of 
nearly $2 million dollars due to 
politics in D.C. Neither side of 
the house will yield and, as a 
result, the citizens will suffer the 
consequences. The tribal board 
of directors is working very hard 
to find the best way to deal with 
the tribe’s loss of federal dol- 


Kicking the 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


Do we kick the can down the 
road or do we get us on a path 
of financial security? We have 
a choice to be leaders or politi- 
cians. A true leader will face the 
problem and deal with it. A politi- 
cian will try to please everyone 
and never fix the problem. A 


lars, however, strong differences 
of opinion exists as to what is 
“best.” Here are my thoughts: 
First, let’s use common sense 
and prioritize. Do all that we can 
so that NO ONE loses their job. 
Employees have told me that 
they would be willing to take 
furloughs to ensure that everyone 
keeps working. That makes sense 
to me. 

Second, do no harm to the 
enterprises that make money for 
our tribe. Let them keep mak- 
ing money; in fact, we should be 
helping them so they can make 
MORE money, not less. Again, 
makes sense to me. 

Third, if program cuts HAVE 
to be made, let us prioritize 
according to the survival needs 
of our people. Truly, I mean no 
offense to the fine employees 
who work in departments that 
do not provide shelter, food and 
health care. However, keeping 
our people safe in terms of basic 
needs is more important to me 
than some of the other activities 
that our many programs provide. 
Once more, it makes sense to me. 

What does not make sense 
is cutting jobs for some, when 
employees are willing to take 
furloughs. It does not make sense 
to make cuts to our enterprises, 
they need to keep making money 
for us ! If the sequestration cuts 
from the feds does not affect our 
enterprises, I feel they should be 
held harmless. We depend on the 
revenues our enterprises make. 
Let them do their job! It does not 
make sense to take more revenue 
from our enterprises to replace 
funding lost through sequestra- 
tion. If we do that, we are clearly 


leader will do what has to be 
done, while a politician will try 
to do what is politically popular. 
Leaders lead by example, while 
politicians do what it takes to get 
votes. In my opinion, it is time 
for us to be leaders. No person 
or department is more important 
than any other. We are a tribe 
first and we should be a team 
that works together. We will get 
nowhere as we are, divided and 
separate. 

As most of you know, we are 
facing a $1.7 million shortfall 
from the federal government 
sequestration cuts. In addition to 
this we must spend $1.3 million 
on an update for our computer 
systems servers and the pos- 
sibility of having to upgrade our 
computers at an estimated cost 
of $500,000. While we are try- 
ing to figure out what to do with 
sequestration and the technology 
issues we are also dealing with 
the gas tank project at Midjim 
cost increase and the sale of the 


telling the federal government 
that we don’t need their money, 
we can handle it all on our own 
(and they may agree!) Does that 
make sense to you? 

THE UGLY 

No matter how we look at 
things, no matter what we do, 
it is going to be difficult and it 
is going to hurt our people, our 
employees and our communities. 
As I write this article, I already 
know that I am not in favor of a 
proposal being suggested by the 
chairman, it includes some of 
the above mentioned things that 
make no sense to me. However, 
it is not his alone to do, it is the 
responsibility of the entire board 
of directors. I pray that the board 
will continue to work together 
and not allow the ugliness of 
politics to become a part of this 
process. I have seen each director 
work diligently for the betterment 
of our tribe and I believe that they 
will continue to do so. 

I am uncertain what lies ahead 
for our tribe, but I know that I 
will continue to put people first 
and will stand strong against 
those things that I think are not 
vital or absolutely necessary. I 
am grateful to all of you who 
have taken the time to call or 
visit with me this past month. I 
will be holding office hours on 
Thursdays from 2 to 4:30 p.m. at 
the Nokomis-Mishomis Center in 
Sault Ste Marie. Please feel free 
to visit me there or, as always, 
call, text or email. 

Bamapii and miigwech! 

Jen McLeod, (906) 440- 
9151, Jmcleodl@saulttribe.net, 
Jennifer.mcleod.20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com. 


Lakefront falling thru. 

The casinos and enterprise 
profits are down, with costs 
rising. Four out of five of our 
casinos have increased income in 
the last year but with one casino 
down it brings our overall total 
down. 

This is the “perfect storm” for 
our tribal finances. We are now 
faced with decisions that affect all 
of us and decisions must be made 
to try and keep what we have and 
prepare for next year. 

I believe that next year will 
be worse and we should be using 
this time to prepare for it so we 
are not reactive but proactive. If 
I had all of the answers, I would 
be doing them. I do have faith 
that the chairperson and board of 
directors can and will deal with 
this problem and move forward. 

As always, if you have any 
questions or concerns please feel 
free to contact me at (906) 203- 
6698 or dmckelvie@saulttribe. 
net. 


can in the perfect storm 


Understanding Ojibwe vowel sounds 


Aanishinaabe (Ojibwe) lan- 
guage guide to understanding 
vowel sounds: 

aa = ah as in awful, otter, 
aaniin (hello) 

a = nut, run, mkak (box) 
ay = mate, cake, miinanday 
(blue) 

ii = geese, meat, aaniin (hello) 
e = met, red, kwe (women) 
oo = know, no, go, zoogapoo 
(snow) 


0 = wolf, cook, nimosh (dog) 

1 = winter, it, zhibinaatig (pen- 
cil) 

Consonant sounds: B, d, g, h, 
j, k, m, n, p, s, t, w, y, z. 

Common sounds: zh, sh, enh, 
shk, ch, kw. 

Interchangeable letters (usually 
dialect difference): d/t, s/z, g/k, 
p/b, s/z, ch/j. 

Letters not in Aanishinaabe 
language: f, 1, q, r, v, x. 


Animate and inanimate words: 
People, places, or things (nouns) 
are considered animate (living) or 
inanimate (non-living). 

How a noun is classified deter- 
mines how it is made plural and 
the action (verb) is added. For 
example: 

Here are the girls. (Girls are 
animate.) — Maaba kwesansak. 

Here are the chairs. (Chairs are 
inanimate.) — Maanda pabwinan. 
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Leadership and accountability should be priority 



Unit II 


Old man winter has sure been 
hanging on, by the time you read 
this, I hope we have sun and the 
winter socks are put away! It’s 
been busy during the last month. 
The tribe has been faced with the 
total amount that needs to be cut as 
a result of the sequestration. This 
budget crisis demanded a great 
deal of time for our administration 
and discussion with the chair and 
board. We are faced with a $1.7 
million total for these cuts and we 
also have the software upgrade 
needed to budget this year in the 
amount of $1.3 million. 

The appropriate departments 
came forward with recommenda- 
tions to reduce spending in their 
budgets that will NOT affect 
services or cause members to 
lose employment. We must make 
operational changes. 

At a recent board meeting the 
board voted to have three gentle- 
men come in from the Detroit area 
to conduct an efficiency audit of 
our casinos. I did not support this 
as we have an audit committee and 
HAD objectives with a company 
though it. But, nevertheless, it 
was voted to expend an additional 
$10,000 to cover costs of the gen- 
tlemen. Please look for reports on 
this in the future because I’m not 
aware of a plan to begin or expec- 
tations of outcome. We certainly 
need an entire efficiency audit 
throughout our businesses but 
planning with objectives, expecta- 
tions and outcomes are priority to 
me. I certainly hope this process 
does not simply create another job 
for individuals! Stay tuned on this; 
I’ve seen it before. 

In the meantime, I will be 
aware and cautious of the reduc- 
tions we make so that we do not 
make the same mistakes we made 
in the 2008 reorganization. I’m 
reminding administration, the chair 
and board of the problems last 
time and demand justification on 
cuts per program. I am confident 
the sequestration dollars identified 
though the departmental recom- 
mendations do not affect our ser- 
vices. 

We recently voted to move 
forward on another loan from 
the bank. I did not support this 
as many items could have come 
forward for reductions but politics 
do not allow it. But, I’m going 
to keep trying. We borrowed 
$500,000 from the bank and also 
will spend out our facilities reserve 
to pay for the $495,750 software 
upgrade. 

With all this happening, we 
have scheduled a series of meet- 
ings to discuss future efficiency 
plans for businesses as well as 
creating better oversight for them. 
Our managers have to be at the 
table to discuss the expecta- 
tions and plan properly for them. 


Accountability is the key and I 
have been saying that since my 
tenure began! The bottom line is 
this— I’m voting ‘no’ on additional 
items to spend one additional 
penny we must borrow or find! 

It makes me very upset that, at 
a whim, we can vote to spend 
$10,000 for an audit with no real 
discussion, plan or outcome. I 
will say this, the chairman has 
taken some suggestions I offered 
and created real time to meet and 
discuss with leadership and staff 
the objectives needed to drive 
revenue and create better business 
practices; this is also being pushed 
by Director Sorenson. I’m looking 
forward to these meetings begin- 
ning at the end of April. 

We have struggled with our 
schedule in the past month, it does 
change quite frequently as did our 
meeting dates. Please look on our 
official website at www.saulttribe. 
com for dates and locations for the 
meetings, unit reports, announce- 
ments, voting matrix and board 
meeting minutes. Please contact 
our Communications Department 
(632-6398) with any suggestions 
you have to better communicate 
with you. They are approachable 
to suggestions and comments from 
members. 

The final constitutional review 
sessions were held this past week- 
end. I did not attend as I had other 
obligations. Our unit was well 
represented by Director Hollowell, 
Unit II elders Phil Payment, 
Marilynn MacArthur and tribal 
member George Tessier. Miigwech 
for your time. I will support mov- 
ing forward with the draft the com- 
mittee finalized. The board was 
prohibited from being involved 
in the original due to political 
and personal conflicts. I felt very 
uncomfortable giving input this 
time due to the fact the original 
plan excluded the board and all 
agreed to that, nevertheless send- 
ing out the draft will give all the 
members the opportunity to review 
and vote. 

I do have to report that I’m 
seeing many of the old ways 
creep back into the mix at the 
tribal level. It’s very dishearten- 
ing because we were promised 
it would be different and that 
leadership and accountability 
would be priority. I do get so tired 
of reporting items that move at 
a snail’s pace or are so bogged 
down in protecting certain people, 
but don’t worry, I understand the 
games and will continue to fight 
for our members. I have no people 
to protect — my little brother is a 
front line worker for the tribe mak- 
ing minimum wage. Two of my 
uncles have the expertise in their 
respective jobs and hold their own. 
Yep, I’m frustrated at the old items 
starting to rear their ugly heads 
and I won’t get into it here — but 
the personal conversations I have 
with all of you, you know I will 
keep fighting the fight for us TO 
MOVE FORWARD! 

We are scheduled to get draft 
recommendations for better health 
services and health access in outly- 
ing areas — I’m looking forward 
to discussing this. I will not accept 
any excuses or delays. I will give a 
detailed report next month. 

Our Tribal Action Plan is mov- 
ing along and our committee 
members have been conducting 
many input sessions with schools 
and community members. Our 
neighbor tribes are in the stages of 


making decisive decisions in their 
respective communities for this 
growing problem, please see the 
following press release. 

LAC DU FLAMBEAU, Wis. 

- The Lac du Flambeau Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians 
Tribal Council declared a state of 
emergency on March 29, 2013, as 
it relates to the threat of synthetic 
cannabinoids, synthetic cathinones 
and other illegal drugs affecting 
the reservation and tribal mem- 
bers. Due to the rising popularity 
and proliferation of synthetic can- 
nabinoids, synthetic cathinones 
and other illegal drugs within 
the tribal nation and surround- 
ing community, the tribal council 
is taking decisive action against 
the new wave of drugs commonly 
referred to as K2, spice, potpourri, 
bath salts and plant food. 

The tribal council recognizes 
that Indian Country cannot remain 
idle when national reports and 
scientific information repeat- 
edly publish that many first-time 
and repeat users are under the 
misconception that synthetic can- 
nabinoids and synthetic cathinones 
are legal and safe when, in fact, 
they are not. Common side effects 
from a single use of synthetic can- 
nabinoids include: hallucinations, 
panic attacks, anxiety, paranoia, 
agitation, extreme anger, seizure, 
tremors, kidney failure, liver fail- 
ure, increased heart rate, elevated 
blood pressure, stroke, coma and 
death. 

Due to the great irreparable 
harm and permanent effects that 
can result from using synthetic 
cannabinoids, synthetic cathinones 
and other illegal drugs, the tribal 
council is committing the neces- 
sary tribal resources to rid the 
reservation and the surrounding 
community of this catastrophic 
menace that will not only entail 
swift prosecution but will also 


include a tribal campaign focused 
on prevention and a committed 
tribal effort to provide extensive 
rehabilitation services. The tribal 
council remains firm that every 
tribal department will partake in 
the war against synthetic canna- 
binoids, synthetic cathinones and 
other illegal drugs. As detailed in 
the tribal council resolution, the 
Lac du Flambeau tribe is dedi- 
cated to following extensive and 
comprehensive changes to return 
the tribal nation to the teachings of 
our ancestors: 

— Restructuring the Tribal 
Code to criminalize synthetic 
cannabinoids and synthetic cathi- 
nones; 

— Working with federal, local 
and state governments to ensure 
offenders are prosecuted; 

— Treatment and rehabilita- 
tion for those who have become 
addicted to synthetic cannabinoids 
and synthetic cathinones; 

— Revising the tribal housing 
regulations and policies to imple- 
ment drug tests for tenants; 

— Banishment, disenrollment 
and forfeiture of per capita pay- 
ments for those caught using, sell- 
ing and/or manufacturing synthetic 
cannabinoids and synthetic cathi- 
nones; 

— Review of current and future 
grant funding specific to substance 
abuse prevention and intervention 
to specifically target this develop- 
ing problem; 

— Mobilize existing “commu- 
nity-based” taskforces to partici- 
pate in door to door distribution 
of prevention materials and begin 
community education; and, 

— Introduction of an educa- 
tional campaign in community 
schools and youth programs. 

This is a powerful measure 
that Lac du Flambeau’s council 
feels it needs to take. Our tribe 
has begun the steps toward action 


but we have so much more to do. 
I’m printing this to educate our 
members on the extreme problems 
that our tribal nations are facing. 
Thank you to our dedicated staff 
and members who are working 
together for our tribe’s plan. 

We will be holding an assembly 
meeting of the fisherman in our 
tribe to assist in the problems they 
face as well as the items we, as a 
tribe, must face with our resources. 
When scheduled, board recording 
secretary Joann Carr will notify all 
involved by U.S. mail. And, please 
look to our website or call me for 
the date, it is imperative that all 
attend to voice their needs, sugges- 
tions and concerns. This meeting 
will also give the history of our 
rights and where we are now. 

In closing, I was happy to 
attend our elders’ meetings this 
past month and it was so good to 
see all of you, many have been 
sick and some have even walked 
on this long winter. Happy birth- 
day to, probably our eldest in Unit 
II, Fanny Aslin from Newberry. 
Hope you enjoyed BB King! 

I ask that we take a minute 
to pray for our old ones and our 
families who lost loved ones. In 
our community, we lost a very 
special lady, my great aunt, Loreen 
Andrews Causley. She was an 
instrumental part of our tribe’s 
recognition process and success. 
She was an active leader and board 
member for many years (when 
there was no pay). We will miss 
her and the others. It’s sad to lose 
our old ones — they understood 
our struggles as Anishinaabe and 
it felt safe just knowing we could 
stop over for coffee to either get 
counsel from them. And, yes, 
sometimes a good ole fashion ver- 
bal never hurt me either. I’m going 
to miss her being up on the hill. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Request for Proposals 
Tribal Non-Motorized Transportation Plan 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians (“Tribe” and/or “Owner”) is requesting proposals from a 
responsible and qualified firm to provide Professional Services to develop a Tribal Non-Motorized 
Transportation Plan (“Plan”). 

The Sault Tribe Tribal Non-Motorized Transportation Plan RFP package will be available from the Sault 
Tribe Purchasing Department (“Purchasing Department”) starting Monday, April 8, 2013 upon request by 
email to both TRoche@saulttribe.net and DGiles@saulttribe.net. Bidders using Tribal Non-Motorized Plan 
RFP packages not obtained from the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department risk not receiving necessary 
addenda, eliminating their bid from consideration. Questions regarding the Sault Tribe Tribal Non- 
Motorized Transportation Plan RFP must be emailed to the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department to both 
TRoche@saulttribe.net and DGiles@saulttribe.net. Responses will be sent electronically to all bidders. 

Sealed bid envelopes must be labeled with the words: 

SEALED BID ENCLOSED - TRIBAL NON-MOTORIZED TRANSPORTATION PLAN 

Sealed and labeled bid packages must be mailed to the address below: 

Sault Tribe Purchasing Department 
ATTN: Tamara Roche and Dave Giles 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

*Bid packages submitted by facsimile or email will not be considered.* 

Bids must be received by the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department no later than 3:00 p.m. EST., Tuesday, 
April 30, 2013. Bids must be complete at time of submission prior to bidding deadline to be considered a 
responsive bid. Incomplete or late proposals will not be considered. 

Public bid opening will be conducted by the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department at 3:00 p.m. EST., 
Tuesday, April 30, 2013 at the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department, 2186 Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

Procurement Conducted By 

Sault Tribe Purchasing Department 
ATTN: Tamara Roche and Dave Giles 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 635-7035 

The Sault Tribe Non-Motorized Transportation Plan is funded by the U. S. Centers for Disease Control 

Community Transformation Grant 
DPI 1-1 103 PPHF 
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Ask state legislators to support Medicaid expansion 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Our Behavioral Health 
Program just recently went 
through its CARF accreditation 
survey. The final outcome will 
be known in about six weeks. 
During the exit conference, the 
surveyors shared many positive 
remarks concerning the quality 
and improvements made in our 
program. I would like to com- 
mend all of the Behavioral Health 
staff for their dedication and com- 
mitment to excellence. 

The surveyors visited us 


six years ago and stated that 
we have come a long way 
since their first visit here. Our 
Behavioral Health Program pro- 
vides outpatient mental health 
and substance abuse services 
for our members in the seven- 
county service area. We have 
an excellent staff and I am very 
proud of them! I would espe- 
cially like to thank Julie Barber, 
Ashley LaFaver, and a special 
thanks to Debbie Sirk, who went 
above and beyond to help make 
the accreditation site visit such a 
positive experience. 

AFFORDABLE CARE ACT 

Michigan is in the process of 
deciding whether to implement 
the expanded Medicaid provi- 
sions under the Affordable Care 
Act (AC A). You may be aware 
that Michigan declined to run a 
state-operated health exchange 
and is reluctant to adopt the 
Medicaid expansion provisions. 
The tribe feels that the uninsured 
tribal members would benefit 
greatly from the additional cov- 
erage provided under Medicaid 
expansion. It is extremely 


important that you contact your 
state legislator and ask them to 
support the Medicaid expansion. 

Our state legislators in the 
seven-county service area: 

Governor Rick Snyder, P.O. 
Box 30013, Lansing, Michigan 
48909, (517) 373-3400; 

District 37 State Senator 
Howard Walker, P.O. Box 
30036, Lansing, MI 48909-7536, 
(517) 373-2413 

District 38 State Senator Tom 
Casperson, P.O. Box 30036, 
Lansing, MI 48909-7536, (517) 
373-7840 

District 107 Representative 
Frank Foster, S-1486 House 
Office Building, P.O. Box 
30014, Lansing, MI 48909, 

(517) 373-2629 

District 108 Representative 
Edward McBroom, P.O. Box 
30014, Lansing, MI 48933, 

(517) 373-0156 

District 109 Representative 
Steven Lindberg, P.O. Box 
30014, Lansing, MI 48909-7514; 
(517) 373-0498 

You can find your state rep- 
resentative by visiting www. 


house.michigan.gov/mhrpublic 
for the House of Representatives 
and your state senator by going 
to www.senate.michigan.gov/ 
fysenator/fysenator.htm. 

Right now, our tribe is 
working on understanding all 
the opportunities and benefits 
offered under ACA to better 
serve our members. The ACA is 
very confusing and at the federal 
level it is still being rolled out 
slowly. In the next six months, 
there will be a lot of policy 
development, educational mate- 
rials and sessions and informa- 
tion and data gathering from 
members, to name a few. 

The tribe will do whatever we 
can to help its members under- 
stand this. Because it is such a 
large, and continuously evolv- 
ing process, I can guarantee you 
that it will be very confusing 
and frustrating to understand for 
most tribal members. I get frus- 
trated just thinking about it. At 
this time, there are still a lot of 
unknowns and we can only do 
our best to bring this new health 
care to you all. There are some 


very informative sites such as 
w w w. nihb . org/tribalhealthre 
form, www.nativeexchange. 
org, www.enrollamerica.org and 
www.healthcare.gov/index.html. 

Again, you will be receiv- 
ing educational materials and 
information within the next six 
months. 

TRIBAL ELECTIONS 
I have requested that we have 
a full-day workshop with our 
election committee. Before you 
know it, election time will be 
here. If any changes are going 
to be made, they must be done 
before elections begin. 
CONCLUSION 
It’s been a great year for 
maple syrup and, for those of 
you who do not live up north in 
the Upper Peninsula, this is, I 
believe, the winter that does not 
want to end. Because of that, 
the sap continues to run. Spring 
is a time for new beginnings. 

As always, I look forward to 
hearing from you. Please con- 
tact me at (906) 322-3823 or 
email me at: 

cabramson@saulttribe.net. 


spending as sequestration hits reservation 


Reducing 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


The last month has been spent 
looking for ways to make finan- 
cial adjustments as a result of the 
federal government’s sequestra- 
tion. This means the U.S. govern- 
ment has, in the face of an unbal- 
anced budget, made a sweeping 
five percent cut to almost every 
federal budget. The projected 
impact on Sault Tribe govern- 
mental funding is $1,701,544.38. 
We have been looking for ways 
to reduce spending with as little 
impact to programs or services as 
possible. Having been a witness 
to the 2008 cuts, I am committed 
to using the precision of a scalpel 
rather than wielding a machete. 
We can’t be sure how long the 
sequestration will last, but we 
must be prepared to weather the 
effects while ensuring the provi- 
sion of services and employment 
of our members. 

Management in each division 
has been asked to come forward 
with their recommendations as 
to what makes the most sense in 
their department. I have to give 
credit to these folks because most 
of them are still working under 
the cuts from 2008 and operate 
under pretty austere budgets as it 
is. It is not going to be easy and 
there will be some cuts that sting, 
but we will get through this with 
as little disruption to services as 
possible. So far, staff has done a 
fantastic job of identifying reduc- 
tions that make the most sense 


in their area and with the least 
impact on service. 

I am of the mind, and have 
said so in our last meeting, that 
whatever level of cuts we ask 
from our departments, the board 
budget needs to implement cuts 
of least that same level to our 
budget. Some of the places that 
we can cut are our wages, out- 
of-state travel, trainings, phones, 
reduce amenities at workshops 
and meetings (coffee and snack 
trays) and anything else where 
board members can supplement 
the costs. Perhaps not a popular 
idea, but none of these cuts are 
going to be popular with anyone 
affected and the leadership needs 
to step up and lead by example. If 
a majority of the board does not 
vote to make blanket wage cuts 
to our own salaries, I will volun- 
tarily cut my own wage and have 
it allocated back to a tribal budget 
in need. 

EFFICIENCY AUDIT 
COMING 

As I have stated in the past 
(and, in fact, my last unit report), 
our enterprises exist to provide 
revenue used to cover most of the 
services available to our people. 
Another way to have an impact 
on the funding is to increase rev- 
enue. More revenue would offset 
the cuts required. As I spoke 
of in my report last month, this 
entails more than just making 
more money. It means “right siz- 
ing” and squeezing every bit of 
value possible from each dollar 
we spend on goods and services. 

It means being efficient in every 
facet of our businesses. 

At the last meeting, I intro- 
duced a motion to accept an 
efficiency audit proposal from 
an independent group of casino 
experts. The motion passed to 
allow the chairperson to negoti- 
ate the proposal and include an 
exclusivity and non-disclosure 
piece to cap off the proposal 
and get on with the project. The 
expenses incurred will only be for 
travel, lodging and meals, and we 


capped that at $10,000. The plan 
is to find out what we are doing 
right, and where we need to focus 
change to bring about better reve- 
nue streams and reduce expenses. 
I am excited and very much look- 
ing forward to the results ! 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROJECT 

On Saturday, April 6, we com- 
pleted the review process of the 
document proposed and submit- 
ted by Constitutional Convention 
Committee. The review team 
consisted of the original commit- 
tee members, the Elder Advisory 
Committee and the board of 
directors. The purpose of the 
review was to go over the entire 
document, with staff input as 
well, to review for the effect on 
budgets and costs of implementa- 
tion, constitutional language as 
opposed to policy and procedural 
language (constitutional appro- 
priateness), and to find balance in 
those items that were written into 
the document but that may not 
belong in our constitution. There 
were many things that found 
opposition. To be sure, I had 
issues with some things as well. 
For the sake of space, if you are 
interested, I covered those items 
in my November 2012 unit report 
and you can see the specifics I 
covered there. 

The completion of the review 
only means that the document 
has been gone over with a fine- 
tooth comb. Each and every 
line, word and possible meaning 
was examined and discussed at 
length. Recommendations were 
made, remarks were recorded and 
suggestions noted by the review 
committee. After each article, 
or section thereof, was covered, 
there was a consensus taken by a 
division of assembly as to wheth- 
er or not we were ready to move 
forward from that place in the 
document. It was a very thought- 
ful and lively process and I was 
impressed at the level of commit- 
ment afforded. 

That being said, I would love 


to take this opportunity to thank 
each and every member who 
participated in the process since 
2005 ! This has been a very long 
time coming back to the board 
and the dedication of the mem- 
bers who came back to give 
insight, input and the context of 
the original process, has never 
waned. To our staff, who spent 
their nights and weekends assist- 
ing, your presence was invalu- 
able as well. Each was able to 
give assessments as to how all 
the gears would mesh as changes 
were discussed. And last, but not 
least, much gratitude and appre- 
ciation to the elders who traveled 
and sat for hours giving their time 
and energy to this process. 

From here, the document goes 
back to the board for consider- 
ation. It has been mentioned that 
the first vote requested will be 
to accept the document as it was 
presented to the board in 2007. 1 
will not vote ‘yes’ to accept that 


draft. Again, I respectfully refer 
you to my November 2012 unit 
report for an explanation. I do 
look forward to proposing chang- 
es as discussed in the review 
committee and placing that up to 
be sent out to the voters. My gut 
tells me this is going to be a long 
process and will be the subject 
of many agendas. Time will tell 
as to what will or will not be 
presented as a final constitutional 
document. 

IN CLOSING 

I have enjoyed the many con- 
versations with tribal citizens 
from far and near. Your thoughts 
and suggestions are always wel- 
come and I value your input more 
than I can express. Thank you to 
each and every one of you who 
have taken the time to contact 
me. I can be reached by calling 
(906) 440-9762 or via email at 
dmalloy @ saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Sault Tribe members, 

Please contact Enrollment 
Department to verify your 
address, make sure you are regis- 
tered to vote and ask which unit 
you are registered to vote in. 

I have heard there are some in 
the service area who are regis- 
tered to vote but are listed in the 
incorrect unit. Since this is by 
your address, please verify. 

May I suggest, if you contact 
via telephone, that you keep a 
record of the person you spoke 
with, the date and the time. 
Follow up in 30 days with anoth- 
er phone call. 

If you contact them via email, 
send yourself a copy also and 
again follow up in 30 days. 

It is our right as registered 
voters to be able to vote; but it is 
your responsibility to provide the 
correct address. You are violat- 
ing your own right to vote by not 
keeping your address current. 

Tribal Enrollment: (906) 632- 
8552, 632-1648 (fax), 

Julie Yacuone, tribal registrar, 


jyacuone@ saulttribe.net, 

Melissa Morehouse, enroll- 
ment coordinator, mmorehouse@ 
saulttribe.net, 

Carrie Sayles, enrollment 
clerk, csayles 1 @ saulttribe.net. 

It is also necessary to keep 
the Enrollment Department 
informed of your address in order 
to receive your tribal newspa- 
per. May I suggest, in this time 
of the federal government cut- 
ting expenditures to all tribal 
departments, you sign up to get 
your newspaper electronically. 
You will get an email when it is 
posted online and get the news so 
much faster. This will also make 
you an environmentalist by sav- 
ing trees. 

Contact info for the news- 
paper: Communications 
Department, 531 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783; 
email: jdburton@saulttribe.net; 
phone: (906) 632-6398; fax: 632- 
6556. 

— C.J. Mosher 
Manistique, Mich. 
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The difference between a leader and a politician 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director, 
Unit III 


I would like to begin this 
article with the difference bet- 
ween a leader and a politician. A 
leader is a person who guides or 
directs a group. A politician is a 
seeker or holder of public office 
who is more concerned about 
winning favor or retaining power 
than about maintaining princi- 
ples. I never want to be known as 
a politician. I want to be known 
and remembered as a leader for 
this tribe and my community. I 
ran for this seat to bring my edu- 
cation and 10 years experience of 
working for all three areas of the 
tribe to lead this tribe into a bet- 
ter future. 

I spent less than $1,000 on my 
campaign because I knew most of 
my support would come from my 
reputation. I am respected in my 
community and by my past co- 
workers. They know that when I 
believe in something I will fight 
for it and I do what I say and 
stand for. The reason I am writing 
about this is because some people 
do not live in my community and 
do not know me as well as oth- 
ers. I want people to know that 
I am fighting for what is right, 
whatever it costs me. If people do 
not think I am doing my job, then 
they will vote me out. As much 
as I love working for my tribe, I 
can and would find other employ- 
ment even if it meant two jobs. 

The point I am making is that 
I will never sell my soul to the 
devil. I am not worrying about 


what someone will hold over my 
head for the next election. That 
mind set leads to so much distrac- 
tion that you have a hard time 
doing your job. 

As most of you have probably 
already heard, the tribe is facing 
a $1.7 million cut in funding due 
to sequestration. We have been 
meeting with our division direc- 
tors to ask for them to try and cut 
at least 5 percent of their budgets 
without cutting services or jobs. 
Our divisions have been very 
generous and cooperative. This is 
not an easy task for them because 
each area has needs, whether it 
be equipment, supplies, training, 
etc. I am very proud of this team 
approach. 

At this same time we need a 
$1.3 million software upgrade 
that has to happen this year. We 
are seeking savings from the 
casino and financing options to 
go forward with this need. 

I will never support cutting 
front line employees if it comes 
down to cutting positions. Our 
front line is our lifeline and if it 
were not for them, we would not 
be where we are today. This orga- 
nization has been top heavy for 
years. It is time to reorganize and 
run more efficiently. I do not care 
who is related to whom and who 
has been here for 10-25 years or 
what the reason is. We have a 
job to do and a business to run 
because our people depend on the 
services our enterprises allow us. 

I feel some people have rode 
the gravy train for years and bring 
nothing to the table. This does not 
teach our members anything. 

Two things that come to mind 
are leadership and respect. If 
you don’t lead who is going to 
respect you? All this results in 
terrible team member morale, 
which results in terrible customer 
service. We preach to our team 
members and send them to cus- 
tomer service training yearly but 
if we don’t lead and give them 
tools to do their job what are we 
doing? 

In just the 10 years I have 
worked in the casino, there has 
been so much change. The team- 


work that once existed is gone. I 
take all of this personally. These 
people are my family. Some 
have given us many years and 
do not have the ability to move 
up in the organization. They still 
come to work and do their job. 
Just so everyone understands, 
the CASINOS were down $7 
MILLION last year. What are we 
doing to turn the ship around? 

We have a threat of a new casino 
across the bridge. I hope that 
people understand why breathing 
life back into the lifeblood is my 
priority. I am not trying to work 
against anyone but if you are 
not part of the solution, then you 
don’t belong here. Team members 
in any work environment should 
not hate to come to work. 

These last few months have 
been very trying to me as a board 
member. Some days I feel like 
I could help more people in my 
last job than I can now. People 
think that the board has so much 
power — maybe in years past or 
certain directors. I am not looking 
for power, just an avenue to make 
things right. The political climate 
is not good. We have people in 
fear of being targeted, threat of 
removal petitions, bullying, etc., 
when you question things or do 
not share the “right” opinions. It 
really makes me sick that people 
have to worry about these things 
since it is our right to ask ques- 
tions and to have differences of 
opinions. I have nothing to hide 
and no family members to protect 
so I say, “bring it.” 

One obvious item of conten- 
tion is the proposed constitution. 

I wrote about it in one of my unit 
reports and I never had one call, 
email, text or letter telling me that 
they supported spending more 
money than the $500,000 that had 
already been spent. Some times in 
life, it is better to cut your losses 
than to bury yourself. Who does 
not agree there could be amend- 
ments made, oh yeah, that was 
the original intent, not a new 
document. 

At this time, we are looking 
for things to cover government 
cuts to our programs and casinos 


are down $7 million. What should 
our priorities be? I work for the 
people, but I fear that many do 
not realize what is at stake here. 

If we were in the black and had 
Lansing and New Boston up and 
running, it would be a different 
story. 

It is not all about money, 
either. I would rather spend time 
on fixing the assets that we have 
and creating new revenue sources 
than keeping someone’s cam- 
paign promises. I have many rela- 
tives who live in the “at large” 
area who have never said the tribe 
doesn’t care about us. People 
move away to go to college, find 
work, move closer to family, 
etc. We don’t begrudge them for 
doing what they need to do. The 
people who choose to live in the 
U.P. just because they can get ser- 
vices does not mean they have an 
easy life. There are limited good 
paying jobs, nasty weather, lim- 
ited opportunities for specialized 
health care, etc. 

We all make choices. Part 
of the problem is someone has 
created a divide that keeps get- 
ting bigger between the service 
area and the “at large.” The “at 
large” claim to be the voice of the 
people and want the constitution 
at all costs and to cut the board 
salaries. The service area is not 
demanding the proposed constitu- 
tion or lowering our salaries. No 
wonder board members struggle 
because there are two groups with 
different opinions who we both 
represent. The board salary will 
be a target as well as re-election 
with leverage for the proposed 
constitution. 

Things that also need to be 
considered are, according to the 
Nov. 1, 2000, meeting minutes, 
there was a motion by Payment, 
supported by Lumsden to set 
the board pay at $67,000. They 
were both receiving their board 
pay and executive director and 
deputy director salaries. This 
was also supposed to include a 
yearly 3 percent increase, which, 
as discussed by the chairman 
this past fall during balancing 
the 2013 budget review session, 


should currently be $92,000. 1 
do not support the board be paid 
$92,000, but just wanted to point 
out the board has made conces- 
sions. 

The last thing I want to men- 
tion was that when James Mills 
(Creating Stronger Nations) came 
to the Sault on Sept. 24 and 25, 
2012, to train the board on roles 
and responsibilities, he said he 
did not support having three 
branches of government. He said 
it was not working for the United 
States and other tribes. He also 
suggested raising the 100 signa- 
tures for referendum based on the 
size of the current membership. 

Many of you may only learn 
about what is going on in the 
tribe through the newspaper or 
social media. I encourage you 
to keep your ears open and ask 
questions because sometimes you 
can believe in someone so much 
you can’t see what really is going 
on. 

One of my campaign promises 
was that I supported a separa- 
tion of powers. Now that I am 
privy to more information, that 
really could be a double-edged 
sword. We all have members who 
call us to help them with their 
ACFS cases or tribal court cases 
or fines. So do we separate and 
not be able to help our members? 
The last board meeting was a 
prime example: a member told 
us that there are numerous issues 
with tribal court and the board 
supervises them, so we better 
straighten it out. If the court was 
separated we wouldn’t be able 
to. Everything is not as black and 
white as we would like it to be or 
perceive it to be. 

Another campaign promise was 
for me to establish a scholarship. 
Interested Unit III members who 
are graduating may email me at 
bsorenson@saulttribe.net for an 
application. As always, feel free 
to stop in during my office hours 
on Friday from 9 to 1 1 a.m. or 
call or email me. 

I look forward to less drama 
and less negativity. Surround 
yourself with positive people and 
laugh as much as you can. 


Casinos and enterprises not part of sequestration 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Aniin kina gwaya! Aniish na? 
Hello everyone, how are you? 

We are having a such beauti- 
ful winter weather this spring ! 
This has been the saying that’s 
been flying around the commu- 
nity; I had to laugh and share it 
with you all. 

This is the season for sugar 
making or maple syrup, we call 


it sugarbush time. We get out 
the old pots, tap the trees, haul 
the sap and boil it down. This 
year, I’m happy to announce 
that we had probably the first 
small sugarbush camp down on 
the reservation ever! My aunt, 
Cathy DeVoy, was bound and 
determined to boil something 
this year, so she and our good 
friend Bud Biron set out to tap 
trees behind the casino. The 
tribal police were left scratching 
their heads and weren’t quite 
sure if what they were doing 
was legal so it had to be cleared 
through the chair’s office. 

Cooler heads prevailed and 
they got their sap, I’m happy to 
report. 

The small camp was a perfect 
opportunity for my little girls, 
ages 5 and 6. They were able 
to help haul the sap and learn 
the boiling technique on a small 
scale. I taught the 6-year-old 
how to make kindling with a 
hatchet so we could start a fire 


and both girls were happy as 
larks to roast marshmallows and 
hot dogs for their lunch. 

The sugarmaking season 
should be wrapping itself up 
here shortly — the weather will 
warm and the buds will appear. 
This is the signal that the sea- 
son is over, unless you want the 
bud sap. Some people like it; 
I’m not a big fan, so to each his 
own. 

The language conference 
was last week and that went 
off without any big issues. It 
was real good to be with our 
people from around the Great 
Lakes and catch up on what is 
happening in their necks of the 
woods. Nothing makes me hap- 
pier than to sit and listen to our 
language from the elders and 
I lucked out. An elder, Jenny, 
was able to help me with my 
daughters Anishinabe nooswin. 
Years ago, when she was given 
her name, I thought I had had 
it in my head properly and then 


the medicine man walked on. I 
struggled with it for years, ask- 
ing many elders and finally one 
who remembered how to say the 
animal’s name was at this year’s 
language conference! Some of 
these old names are being for- 
gotten, this is what I was told 
by Dale Thomas when he gave 
my daughter’s name. These 
names need to be remembered 
and cherished. I was so thankful 
for the lady elder who helped 
me. 

Lastly, I’m sure you all have 
heard about sequestration and 
how it is hitting our tribe. We 
are working diligently to make 
sure we get through this safely 
and with as many of our servic- 
es intact as possible. My only 
concern is that people are using 
it to yet again, “kick the cow 
that feeds us.” 

This would be our casinos. 
People need to realize that 
sequestration is happening on 
the governmental side and not 


the enterprise-casino side. The 
two need to be kept separate 
and thought of as separate. One 
is a “government spender” the 
other a “revenue generator.” The 
two shall not be mixed up when 
it comes to sorting out the situa- 
tions of the tribe such as seques- 
tration. 

Miigwech for you time and 
please feel free to call any time. 
Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 


Moving? 

Call Enrollment at 
(800)251-6597 or 635- 
3396 to update your 
new address and contin- 
ue receiving your tribal 
newspaper and other 
important mail. 
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Networked with tribes, congressmen 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 


During the month of February, 
157 hours, and in March, 149 
hours were spent attending meet- 
ings; this time does not include 
constituent phone calls, emails or 
reading material. 

During February, I was able 
to attend the MAST (Midwest 
Alliance of Sovereign Tribes) 
Impact week in Washington, 


D.C. This was an awesome expe- 
rience for me as a new board 
member. I was able to network 
with many members from other 
tribes and listen to them as they 
shared some of the same issues 
we deal with as a tribe. The 
board members who attended 
from our tribe broke into three 
groups so we could personally 
meet with as many congressmen 
as we could. 

My group made contact with 
the offices of Congressman Dave 
Camp (R-MI), Congressman 
Justin Amash (R-MI), 
Congressman Tony Cardenas 
(D-CA), Congressman Frank 
Pallone (D-NJ) and our complete 
group of the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors met with Congressman 
Benishek. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed were the farm bill, wolf 
hunt, health care act and the big 
one we wanted to drive home 
was the impact sequestration will 
have on our tribe. 

Sequestration has made a 
negative impact of $1.7 million 


on the federal dollars we receive. 
The board has been meeting with 
division directors to come up 
with areas they can find efficien- 
cies in or where a function is not 
justified or cannot sustain itself, 
where changes need to be made. 

I see the need to look at areas 
that are not a necessity and are 
funded by tribal operations. 

One of those areas would be the 
Sault Big Bear. It costs the tribe 
$1,672,047 to run Big Bear year 
round. We are looking at a $1.7 
million decrease in federal dol- 
lars with sequestration hitting 
us from the health division, law 
enforcement, Head Start and 
Early Head Start and Elder Care 
division, to name a few. To me 
it doesn’t seem like we have 
board support to close down Big 
Bear. Until we have an increase 
in revenue at the casino I see the 
need to close this facility down. 
As a board member I will not cut 
membership services until this 
area and others are looked at. 

With sequestration having 


such an impact, we need to make 
big changes at our five Kewadin 
Casinos. I myself have worked 
at three of the five casinos. I was 
also in management at Christmas 
and the Shores in St. Ignace. It is 
amazing to me how all the hard 
work to make them a team and a 
family is gone. I have talked to 
a lot of workers and they have 
informed me of how they just 
hate to go to work. 

As a board member I feel it 
is our duty to protect our team 
members. And if that means 
dealing with situations that have 
always been pushed under the 
rug, then it is time people are 
held accountable and responsible 
for their actions or inactions. The 
only way we can turn this around 
is to fix the problems that have 
continued to get worse through 
the years. I believe we need to 
get team members involved ask 
them what we need to do better 
with them and the customers. 
Through the years as a manager I 
have gotten really good input and 


at MAST 

marketing ideas from team mem- 
bers. They are on the floor every 
day hearing what our customer 
complaints are, they are a wealth 
of knowledge just waiting to be 
tapped into. 

We will be holding our drug 
task force, Tribal Action Plan 
(TAP) community forums the 
month of April and May, April 21 
at the Manistique Tribal Center, 
Manistique, Mich., 4 to 6 p.m., 
and May 19 at the Willow Creek 
Building, Escanaba, Mich., 4 to 6 
p.m. We will be providing snacks 
and drinks at the events. We hope 
to have a lot of community input 
from every age group. If you 
have any questions feel free to 
contact me at my number below. 

Please feel free to contact me 
anytime. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow, (906) 203- 
6699, DMorrow@saulttribe.net; 
darcymorrowforunit4 @ yahoo, 
com, P.O. Box 441, Manistique, 
MI 49854 


Tribe faces $1.7 million reduction in federal dollars 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


I went to Washington, D.C., 
to attend the Midwest Alliance 
of Sovereign Tribes (MAST). 
While there, our schedules and 
agenda were quite full. While 
in Washington, your board reps 
spent time to educate the decision 
makers and their staff on tribal 
sovereignty rights, treaty rights, 
government-to-government rela- 
tionships, etc. We also reminded 
them of the need to protect IHS 
from cuts. We met with the con- 
gressmen or their staff and told 
them how our membership would 
be hurt by the budget cuts and 
sequestration. Myself, Chairman 
Payment and Director McKelvie 


grouped together and met with 
the following: Congressman 
Dan Kildee - staffer John Blair; 
Congressman Mike Rogers 
- staffer Shannon Brown; 
Congressman Dan Benishek (all 
board members at MAST attend- 
ed), Congressman Fran Pallone, 
and Mary Pavel - staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee. 

Now that sequestration has 
occurred, this year the tribe is 
looking at $1.7 million in reduc- 
tions of federal dollars. The 
board, chairman and staff have 
met to identify savings that will 
not affect direct services to the 
membership. 

TWO PERCENT 

At press time, we still have not 
received the dollar amount we 
will have to distribute this spring. 
The 2 percent applications were 
due by March 3 1 . Unfortunately, 
because revenues are down in our 
casinos during the winter months, 
the dollar amount available for 
distribution in the spring is much 
less than in the fall. We will 
update you when we get the final 
dollar amount we have to work 
with for Unit IV, and what types 
of projects awarded. 

Again, the time was not sched- 
uled to review the long-term 2 


percent agreements that are expir- 
ing, which would free up some 
funding to be more fairly divided 
among all units. So this discus- 
sion will have to occur before the 
fall distributions. 

PARENTING MONTH 

I attended the March parent- 
ing month activity held at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. The 
activity is held to share with the 
parents tips and ideas to do with 
their children, for the month of 
March and year round. There 
was a good turn out, children 
had craft items to do, coloring 
activities, cake-walk, face-paint- 
ing, snacks of hot-dogs, juice, 
cookies and popcorn. Health 
had a table available with the 
various health info pamphlets on 
it, and you could also get your 
blood pressure and blood sugar 
checked. ACFS had a huge table 
of parenting activities and helpful 
parenting tips for parents to take 
home. They ended the day by 
distributing door prizes to parents 
and kids who attended. Thanks 
to the dedicated individuals who 
volunteer their time to hold these 
community events for the fami- 
lies and their children. 

HEATING PROGRAMS 

There are three heating pro- 
grams as long as funding is avail- 


able. 

1 . The Elderly Heating 
Assistance Program assists the 
elderly population of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, who are determined to 
be ineligible for assistance from 
the Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program (LIHEAP). 
The program is open from Jan. 
1-Dec. 31 or as long as funding 
is available. Applicants must be 
60 years of age to apply and must 
meet program eligibility require- 
ments. 

2. LIHEAP is available to 
assist low-income tribal house- 
holds meet their home heating 
energy burden. Heating assistance 
was available this year from Nov. 
1,2012, to Sept. 20, 2013, as 
permitted by available funding on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 
This program offers financial 
assistance to tribal members who 
are in need of energy fuels. 

3. LIHEAP-Crisis Energy 
Assistance is available from Jan. 

2 through Sept. 30, as permitted 
by available funding on a first- 
come, first- served basis. Crisis 
Energy Assistance offers financial 
assistance to tribal members, who 
fall within one or more categories 
of the target group listed below: 

— Those who meet the income 


guidelines for the crisis program 
and are elders aged 60-plus, dis- 
abled individuals or a household 
with a child 5 or younger. To find 
out if you’re eligible for any of 
these programs or to get an appli- 
cation call the following numbers 
and talk to a direct services work- 
er: Manistique — 341-6993 or 
(800) 347-7137, Munising 387- 
3906, Sault - (800) 726-0093 or 
632-5250. 

OTHER 

The Manistique powwow will 
be held June 8-9. If you would 
like to donate an item for the auc- 
tion, call Viola at 341-3819. 

There will be a spring clean- 
up of the Indian Pointe Cemetery 
in Nahma, at 10:30 a.m. on May 
25. If you would like to help out, 
please bring rakes, leaf blowers 
and gloves. 

During the month of February, 
I spent 170 hours attending vari- 
ous tribal meetings and traveling. 
And during March, 142 hours 
were spent doing the same. This 
does not include my time spent 
on phone calls, face-to-face con- 
tacts with constituents, reading 
and sending emails or reading 
paperwork. 

Thank you. If you need to 
reach me call (906) 322-3819. 

Denise Chase, vice-chair 


Review process for proposed constitution complete 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 

In 2008, the Constitutional 
Convention Committee present- 
ed to the tribal government a 
draft constitution with a request 
to accept no further changes. No 


action was taken regarding the 
draft until the board of directors 
meeting held on Sugar Island 
in September of 2012. At this 
meeting, the Elders Advisory 
Committee requested that the 
board of directors adopt the 
drafted document “as written” 
and send it to the Department 
of Interior for a Secretarial 
Election. 

Instead, the board passed 
a motion to formally review 
the draft document via an “Ad 
Hoc Implementation Review 
Committee” comprised of 
individuals from the original 
Constitutional Convention, 
Elder Advisory Committee 
delegates and the tribal gov- 


erning board. The committee 
was tasked with reviewing the 
proposed draft constitution, 
to make remarks and recom- 
mendations for revision. The 
review process concluded on 
Saturday, March 6, and a report 
was immediately submitted to 
the board of directors noting all 
recommendations . 

To be very clear, no changes 
to the original draft constitu- 
tion were agreed upon. In fact, 
proposed changes were all over 
the map and revealed profound 
disagreement and conflict- 
ing recommendations in some 
critical areas. There were no 
votes of consensus on proposed 
recommendations. We simply 


voted by a “division of assem- 
bly” to “move forward” from 
one section to the next, once all 
recommendations, concerns and 
remarks were notated. 

The “review” that just con- 
cluded, and the “report” that it 
produced is a valuable tool that 
highlights areas of concern. I 
urge all tribal voters to read the 
“report” on the front page of our 
website. But the question before 
us now is what to do with the 
draft constitution “as written.” 

Please let’s honor and show 
respect for all the heart, soul, 
time and resource invested in 
this effort and vote this docu- 
ment “as written” up or down. I 
don’t want to see it be used as a 


political football any longer. It’s 
time for us to act as the legisla- 
tors we were elected to be. 

A special thank you to all 
constitutional participants: 
the original Constitution 
Convention delegates, the Ad 
Hoc Review members and to 
our tribal staff who were so 
instrumental in our ability to 
stay the course. And I want 
to especially thank Marilyn 
McCarthy (Naubinway), Phil 
Payment (Hessel) and George 
Tassier (Newberry). I am so 
very proud of your representa- 
tion at the table. 

Miigwech, miigwech, miig- 
wech. 
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March 20 was the annual Kick Butts Day 2013 


On March 20, 2013, thou- 
sands of young people and youth 
advocates across the country 
took part in Kick Butts Day, a 
day of activism that empow- 
ers youth to stand out, speak up 
and seize control against Big 
Tobacco. Kick Butts Day is an 
annual event with three main 
goals: To raise awareness about 
the problem of commercial 
tobacco use, to encourage youth 
to reject the tobacco industry’s 
deceptive marketing and stay 
tobacco-free, and to urge elected 
officials to take action to protect 
kids from commercial tobacco. 

There are over 17,000 new 
youth smokers each year in 
Michigan, and 298,000 kids alive 
in Michigan today will eventu- 
ally die from a tobacco-related 


By Linda Cook 
Diabetes case manager 

Last month, we began a dis- 
cussion about safely using insulin 
as the medication to manage 
diabetes. We talked about the dif- 
ferent kinds and how they should 
be stored. We also talked about 
safely disposing of sharps. Now 
we will discuss how to prevent 
and treat low blood glucose and 
selecting insulin injection sites. 

The definition of low blood 
glucose is less than 70mg/dl. 
Symptoms of low blood glucose 
include sweaty or clammy skin, 
weakness and shakiness, light- 


disease. Furthermore, according 
to the 2011-12 Michigan Profile 
for Healthy Youth Survey for 
Chippewa, Mackinac and Luce 
counties, 20.6 percent of high 
school students have smoked a 
cigarette in the past 30 days and 
9.9 percent of students have used 
chewing tobacco during the same 
period. These statistics increase 
drastically between middle 
school and high school, which 
shows the need for early educa- 
tion and intervention. 

Tobacco industry market- 
ing efforts have a large impact 
on youth as a result of industry 
efforts to market to children and 
mislead the public. In 2010, the 
tobacco industry spent $253 mil- 
lion to market their products in 
Michigan, with nearly $8.5 bil- 


headedness, irritation, confusion 
or hunger. These symptoms may 
come in any order and you may 
not have all of them. Teach these 
symptoms to the people who 
spend time with you so that they 
may recognize them in case you 
cannot. Low blood glucose can 
happen if you eat less carbohy- 
drates than usual, skip or delay 
a meal or snack, are more active 
than usual or if you take too 
much diabetes medication. 

The standard treatment for 
hypoglycemia (low blood glu- 
cose) is called the 15/15 rule. 
When symptoms arise, test your 


lion spent on marketing expendi- 
tures nationwide. In comparison, 
Michigan spends only $1.8 mil- 
lion on tobacco prevention pro- 
gramming annually. 

“The good news is a number 
of evidence-based programs 
implemented by local com- 
munities and the state tobacco 
program can help us reduce 
smoking rates,” noted Donna 
Norkoli, Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant coordina- 
tor, “24/7 tobacco-free schools, 
outdoor recreation areas, smoke- 
free multi-unit housing and 
increasing access to tobacco 
dependence treatment options are 
all effective in reducing youth 
and adult tobacco use rates.” 

Throughout the year, the 
Chippewa County Tobacco-Free 


blood glucose if you can. If it is 
less than 70mg/dl treat with 15 
grams of carbohydrates, wait 15 
minutes and test blood glucose 
again. 

Examples of 15 grams of 
carbohydrates are 3-4 glucose 
tablets, one-half cup of fruit juice 
or a regular soft drink (not diet), 
one cup of milk or 6-7 lifesavers 
candies. 

Preventing low blood glucose 
is critical. Do not skip or delay 
meals, try to eat a consistent 
amount of carbohydrates at 
meals and, if you are planning 
to be more active, carry a source 


Living Coalition, in partnership 
with the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant and 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
Program, take part in a variety 
of activities to protect kids from 
commercial tobacco, including 
observing local events such as 
Kick Butts Day. Additionally, 
the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant has 
recently partnered with both 
the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
Intermediate School District and 
the Marquette Alger Regional 
Educational Service Agency to 
offer training in the evidence- 
based Michigan model tobacco 
prevention curriculum to teach- 
ers from schools throughout the 
Sault Tribe’s service area. 

For more information about 


of carbohydrates. Be prepared. 
Always be sure to take the right 
amount and right kind of insu- 
lin. Read your medication labels 
every time it is used. 

Finally, we will discuss select- 
ing appropriate insulin injection 
sites. 

Insulin is injected into fatty 
tissue. Different areas of the body 
will absorb insulin at different 
speeds. The abdomen is the area 
that absorbs the fastest, then the 
arms, thighs and finally the but- 
tocks. Injecting insulin into the 
same place each time may cause 
lumps that may lead to scars. 


the Kick Butts Day event and 
tobacco prevention in the com- 
munity, call the Chippewa 
County Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition at (906) 635-3636. 

For help in quitting tobacco 
use, talk with your healthcare 
provider or call the Michigan 
Tobacco Quitline at (800) 784- 
8669. More information and 
resources on local youth tobacco 
prevention activities and quitting 
commercial tobacco use are also 
available from the Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program at 
(906) 632-5210 or by visiting 
www.healthysaulttribe.com and 
www.healthyupcommunities. 
com. To get involved with the 
national Kick Butts Day initia- 
tive, visit the Kick Butts Day 
website at www.kickbuttsday.org. 

diabetes 

Inject at least one inch away from 
the last place you injected. Avoid 
scarred areas, moles and stay two 
inches away from belly button. 

If you have frequent low blood 
sugars or problems with insulin 
injections please contact your 
provider or diabetes case man- 
ager. 

The more we learn, the better 
we live. 

For information regarding 
diabetes management, please call 
diabetes case managers, Linda 
Cook in the Sault at (906) 632- 
5210 or Bridget Beatty in St. 
Ignace at 643-8689. 


Be safe with insulin when managing 


Transformation grant sponsors health training 


By Heather Hemming 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians was awarded 
a Community Transformation 
Grant (CTG) through the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) in October 
of 2011. The grant promotes 
healthful eating, active living and 
tobacco-free living. One of the 
initiatives of this grant program 
is to partner with communities 
and schools in the seven-county 
service area to assist with efforts 
to increase healthful food options 
and increase physical activity 
opportunities for families and 
students. The tribe’s grant pro- 
gram has provided a funding 
opportunity for local school dis- 
tricts which will assist schools in 
building and strengthening poli- 
cies, systems, and environmental 
infrastructure, which promote 
increased physical activity and 
healthy eating. 

Recently, the program formed 


partnerships with the Marquette- 
Alger Regional Educational 
Service Agency and the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula Intermediate 
School District (EUPISD) to 
provide training to help local 
school districts implement the 
new national nutrition standards 
and to increase physical activity 
opportunities for students. The 
grant funded training resources 
and travel expenses for the health 
education teachers and profes- 
sionals in the local school dis- 
tricts across the service area. 

On Feb. 11, 2013, Sault 
Tribe CTG partnered with the 
Marquette- Alger Regional 
Educational Service Agency to 
sponsor the Michigan Model for 
Health High School Curriculum: 
Skills for Health and Life train- 
ing. Health education teachers 
and professionals from the local 
school districts, including Gwinn, 
NICE, Marquette, Manistique and 
Bark River Harris attended the 


training. 

In conjunction with the train- 
ing, the EUP Intermediate School 
District conducted a training for 
the New High School Michigan 
Model for Health Curriculum on 
March 8, 2013. Health educa- 
tion teachers and profession- 
als from the Sault Tribe CTG 
funded schools attended the 
training, which included Kathleen 
Jacobson and Eric Tysen from 
Pickford schools and Leah Mason 
from Engadine schools. The new 
curriculum had revisions and 
updates completed to strengthen 
the focus on mastery of health 
skills, as these skills are required 
by the Michigan Merit Guidelines 
for Health and the National 
Health Education standards. The 
training consisted of open discus- 
sions where the health education 
teachers and professionals pro- 
vided positive or negative feed- 
back regarding the revisions and 
updates in the new curriculum. 


On March 28, 2013, the grant 
project partnered with the EUP 
Intermediate School District for 
the Middle School Michigan 
Model for Health: Nutrition , 
Physical Activity, Tobacco 
Prevention and Emergency 
Preparedness training. Michigan 
Model of Health is a compre- 
hensive K-12 health education 
curriculum, which covers social, 
emotional health and character 
issues along with alcohol, tobac- 
co and other drug prevention plus 
safety, nutrition, physical activity, 
personal health and wellness. The 
project initiatives focus primarily 
on nutrition, physical activity and 
tobacco prevention. Therefore, 
to increase nutrition and physical 
activity opportunities for stu- 
dents, these specific units were 
highlighted and implemented for 
the training. Health teachers and 
professionals from the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula Intermediate 
School Districts, including 


Brimley, Newberry, Rudyard 
and Three Lakes Academy, 
along with Lake Superior State 
University nursing students 
attended the one-day training in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Health 
teachers and professionals who 
attended the training were also 
provided curriculum materials 
and resources for nutrition, physi- 
cal activity, tobacco prevention 
and emergency preparedness, 
which were funded through the 
Sault Tribe CTG Project. 

For more information regard- 
ing the Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant, please 
contact Donna Norkoli, 
Community Transformation 
Grant Project manager at 
dnorkoli@saulttribe.net. For 
more information about training, 
please contact Lisa Jo Gagliardi, 
regional school health coordina- 
tor, at lgagliardi@eup.kl2.mi.us 
or visit www.eup.kl2.mi.us. 


Many ways to successfully manage your blood pressure 


By Corina Kauffman 

LSSU STUDENT NURSE AND 

Community Health nurses 
What is blood pressure? Blood 
pressure is the measure of force 
exerted on the walls of your 
blood vessels. High blood pres- 
sure, or hypertension, directly 
affects the heart in negative 
ways. The higher the measure 
of pressure, the harder the heart 
must work to compensate and 
push necessary amounts of blood 
to the body. 

When reading a blood pres- 


sure, the top number (systolic) 
is the measure of pressure when 
the heart beats, or contracts, to 
pump the blood to the body. The 
bottom number (diastolic) is the 
measure of force on the blood 
vessel walls while the heart is at 
rest and refilling with blood. The 
optimal blood pressure reading is 
less than 120 over 80. 

What causes hypertension? 
Several factors can contribute 
and cause hypertension. Diet 
plays a huge role. Sodium, a 
component of salt, can cause the 


body to retain fluids, which sub- 
sequently raises blood pressure. 
Weight is a huge contributor to 
hypertension. For every pound of 
fat the body has, an extra seven 
miles of blood vessels is present 
which the heart must then pump 
blood through. 

Physical inactivity contributes 
to obesity and causes the heart, 
a muscle, to weaken. Alcohol 
and tobacco use also contribute 
to hypertension. Several non- 
modifiable factors also exist. 
Blood pressure tends to rise with 


age. Family history of hyperten- 
sion increases an individual’s 
risk. Ethnicity also plays a 
role. Native Americans have an 
increased risk of hypertension. 

What can hypertension cause? 
Hypertension is called the “silent 
killer” because signs and symp- 
toms are typically subtle or 
nonexistent. Hypertension is the 
number one cause of stroke. Due 
to the direct relation of blood 
pressure on the heart, congestive 
heart failure is also a high risk 
with chronic hypertension. Many 


other organs are also affected 
causing a higher risk for kidney 
disease, dementia and eye dam- 
age. 

How can you control hyper- 
tension? The most effective non- 
drug method is through shedding 
extra pounds. Losing five pounds 
may not seem like much until 
realizing 35 extra miles of blood 
vessels were lost as well. 

Eat with your heart in mind. 

Stop smoking. 

Source: Centers for Disease 
Control 



DreamMakers Theater ♦ Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

APRIL 

Terri Clark & Emerson Drive 

21st | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $32.50, $28.50 | On Sale Now 

MAY 

Neal McCoy with 

The Bellamy Brothers & Williams & Ree 

2nd | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $48.50, $42.50 | On Sale Now 


“Weird Al” Yankovic - 
the Alpocalypse Tour 

13th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $32.50, $28.50 | On Sale Now 


THURSDAY 
MAY 2, 7 p.m. 

Ticket Prices 
$48.50 and $42.50 


1-800-KEWADIN I kewadin.com 
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Federal funding is a trust 
responsibility, not a hand out 



Keith Massaway, Unit II 
Director 

The focus of much of the 
attention for most of the tribe 
has been the cuts we will 
endure under sequestration. 
Let’s first describe the 
meaning of sequestration. It 
means, “confiscation of 
property by government 
action.” 

The federal government is 
taking back or reducing 
future monetary awards and 
grants by 9 percent. That may 
seem like an inconsequential 
amount but the tribal 
government has been paring 
down and cost saving for 
over four years and there are 
serious problems that will 
occur because of this 
reduction. After an 
exhaustive investigation by 
our administration on how 
this will impact our 
programs, a dollar amount 
has been arrived at, $1.7 
million. That is more than 9 
percent of our budget from 
the federal government and 
that comes from lost revenue 
from some grants, some 
impact on matching dollars 
and services that must be 
picked up by tribal dollars. 

The Administration and 
board members have been 


reaching out to our federal 
government and elected 
officials as much as possible 
to explain and show how 
deeply this reduction impacts 
our tribal members. I will 
point out just one of many 
arguments that we use to get 
our point across. I believe it 
is the strongest one. The 
obligation to the Sault Tribes 
funding in the federal budgets 
is the result of the treaties. 
These treaties are known as 
trust responsibilities. The 
authority to fulfill the trust 
responsibilities is found in 
the U.S. Constitution, 
specifically the Indian 
commerce clause, the treaty 
clause and the property 
clause. So, in other words, 
these programs and dollars 
are not entitlements, hand 
outs or race based. These 
treaties are agreements 
reached between two 
sovereign nations in 
concession of land for 
assistance. They should not 
be included in the cuts. We 
stress this where ever we go 
and we really believe it is 
having an effect. Is it enough 
to change sequestration on 
the tribes? I cannot say for 
sure but it does start them on 
the right path of thinking of a 
tribe as a sovereign nation 
and not just another person 
with a hand out. 

The board has also been 
busy looking for ways to save 
money and increase the 
profitability of our tribe. We 
are working very hard to 
keep everyone employed and 
productive. Fears and rumors 
are always present in our 
work places but truly there 


are no board approved plans 
for lay-offs or firings. 

Our future plans for a 
Lansing Casino are still 
viable and moving forward. 
Articles that say the tribe has 
been stopped are false. We 
have stated all along that this 
will be fought out in the 
courts and that is what we are 
doing now. When we win this 
first challenge there will be 
many more but we have a 
great team and a sound 
approach. We will get there! 

Thank you again for all 
the e-mails and phone calls. It 
means a lot, to me, to hear 
from you. 

Keith Massaway, (906) 
643-6981, 

kmassaway@msn.com, 702 
Hazelton St., St. Ignace MI 
49781 
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Pinkoski awarded Millennium Scholarship 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault High senior and Sault 
Tribe member Savanna Pinkoski 
has been awarded a Bill Gates 
Millennium Scholarship. 



Pinkoski said the application 
process took some time to get 
though with the eight essays she 
had to write, her personal infor- 
mation and a list of extra curricu- 
lar activities. She will be attend- 
ing Michigan State University 
her freshman year and hopes 


to transfer to Tennessee for her 
sophomore year. Her academic 
interests include math, science, 
engineering and business. She is 
undecided at this point on what 
she would like to major in. 

Pinkoski has been involved 
with the Sault Tribe Teen Court 
throughout high school by men- 
toring younger participants, rep- 
resenting the People during Teen 
Court hearings and providing 
valuable input as a jury member. 
“Her commitment to the program 
while balancing academics, ath- 
letics, family, friends and leisure 
is undoubtedly admirable,” said 
tribal court staff member Amanda 
Gil. “Savanna brings a sense of 
pride to our tribal community and 
we wish her well in her future 
endeavors.” 

Along with her academic 
achievements, Pinkoski is a mem- 
ber of the cross-country and track 
teams, takes part in Working on 
Wellness, Students United and 
the National Honor Society in 
addition to being part of the Web 


Vandalism exposes asbestos 

MARQUETTE - Two build- 


ings owned by the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
were discovered vandalized 
last month, exposing asbestos. 
Following the worst possible sce- 
nario, the tribe notified authorities 
and closed the buildings until the 
situation can be assessed. 

The buildings, located on 
the former KI Sawyer base in 
Marquette, are filled with RVs 
and boats stored for their owners 
by a business that has since been 
evicted. The tribe wants to make 
sure the building and its contents 
are safe before opening it to the 
public. 

According to attorney Saulius 
Mikalonis, after the tribe took 
possession of the properties, an 
employee recovered a piece of 
piping that was found to have 


asbestos. The piping came from 
an act of vandalism in which cop- 
per was stripped out of the walls, 
exposing asbestos that, up until 
then, was acceptably bound up in 
a “non- friable” condition, accord- 
ing to Mikalonis. 

The tribe acquired the build- 
ings, each about 40,000 square 
feet, after the closure of the 
KI Sawyer Air Force Base in 
2000. In 2010, the buildings 
were leased by a business called 
Second Street Storage, which 
rented space for RVs and boat 
storage. When the tenant stopped 
paying rent and taxes, the tribe 
started eviction procedures. 

Those with property in the 
storage buildings should contact 
Sault Tribe’s Insurance Dept, at 
523 Ashmun St., Sault Ste. Marie 
MI 49783; (906) 635-6050. 
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Page Design Team that will be 
headed to the Nationals in Florida 
for Business Professionals of 
America (BPA). 

A hard worker, Pinkoski has 
been employed the past two 
years at a local pizza shop and in 
October started a second job at a 
local retail store. 

Her business education 
instructor at the high school, 


Cynthia Zain, said, “Way to go 
Savanna - it couldn’t have hap- 
pened to a more deserving per- 
son. Congratulations also on your 
first place win for BPA! Orlando 
here we come!” And coach James 
Martin said, “Humility, grace 
and exceptionalism are the three 
words I would use to describe 
Savanna. She is truly a once in 
a lifetime student/athlete. I can’t 


begin to tell you how proud we 
are of her.” 

The scholarship program 
grants 1 ,000 minority students 
each year a chance to further 
their education by paying the cost 
of their tuition, room and board 
and books for up to a doctoral 
degree. 

She is the daughter of Tammy 
Pinkoski of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Michigan declares wolf hunt 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Michigan’s Natural Resources Commission 
(NRC) on May 9 authorized a wolf hunt in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, according to a 
Michigan DNR press release. The decision came a 
day after Gov. Rick Snyder signed legislation for the 
second time that allows wolf hunting in his state. 

The Sault Tribe is opposed to wolf hunting along 
with United Tribes of Michigan. “I am deeply dis- 
turbed by the Michigan legislature enacting legisla- 
tion that is NOT based on science and the manner in 
which this legislation barreled down a path through 
a one-party house, senate and governorship,” said 
Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron Payment. 

Payment spoke on behalf of wolves and their deep 
connection with the Anishinaabeg at the Michigan 
tribes’ annual meeting with the governor, held last 
month. “At our recent State-Tribal Accord meeting 
between the governor and all 12 Michigan tribes, I 
cautioned the governor to not sign the bill given our 
culture, science, and conservation concerns. I specifi- 
cally said, The legislature may ignore the 60,000 
or so indigenous people of Michigan, but Governor, 
please don’t ignore the 250,000 Michigan citizens 
who signed the referendum.’” 

Payment added, “The State-Tribal Accord was 
set up to facilitate better govemment-to-government 
relations. I have tried repeatedly to get a meeting 
with the Governor to share our concerns. At this 
point, I am questioning the wisdom of my participa- 


tion in an Accord where our input is not sought nor 
included and decisions that affect our shared resourc- 
es are made unilaterally.” 

The NRC authorized a kill of 43 wolves in three 
areas the DNR calls wolf management units: 16 
wolves in Gogebic County, 19 wolves in portions 
of Baraga, Houghton, Ontonagon and Gogebic 
counties; and eight wolves in portions of Fuce and 
Mackinac counties. The season will run from Nov. 

15 to Dec. 31 or until 43 wolves have been killed. 
Hunters can use firearms, crossbows, bow-and- arrow 
and traps. 

The state will sell 1,200 licenses, $100 for resi- 
dents and $500 for non-residents. 

In January 2012, wolves in Michigan were 
removed from the federal list of endangered spe- 
cies. In December 2012, wolves were declared a 
game species when Gov. Rick Snyder signed Public 
Act 520 of 2012. A referendum campaign opposing 
a wolf hunt in Michigan gathered signatures from 
253,705 Michigan voters and is being certified by 
the state’s Board of Canvassers. But the new law 
gives the NRC authority to declare a species a game 
animal in Michigan. 

Michigan Humane Society Director Jill Fritz said 
efforts to keep wolves from being hunted are far 
from over. “We are definitely reviewing all of our 
options, but this is certain — that we will keep up 
the fight to keep Michigan wolves protected from 
being hunted and trapped,” she said. 
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Photo by Ed Furton 

FIVE GENERATIONS OF FURT0NS — Sault Tribe member Leona Furton pictured with her 25th and 26th grand- 
children (the 27th has since made its arrival). Left to right, Leona Furton, daughter Gloria (Furton) Lowman, 
Gloria’s daughter Ashley (Lowman) Pele holding Laynie and Gloria’s son Jason holding his Valentine’s baby, 
Kennedy Lowman. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
LIAISONS 
Here to help 

Three membership liaisons, all 
Sault Tribe members, have been 
hired to work with the chairper- 
son’s office on membership issues 
and concerns. The job is complex, 
requiring knowledge of not only 
the tribe and its practices, but a 
great deal of administrative expe- 
rience, the ability to work with 
data, reporting and to organize 
special projects and events. They 
will also respond to and follow up 
on membership issues to ensure 
they are resolved. 


UNIT I 

Jennifer Tadgerson will 
cover Unit I and also function 
as Chairperson Aaron Payment’s 
executive assistant: 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783; (906) 635-6050 ext. 
26359; cell: 203-4252; email: 
jtadgerson@saulttribe.net. 


UNITS II and III 
Clarence Hudak covers 
Units II and III: Lambert Center, 
225 WaSeh Street, St. Ignace 
MI 49781; (906) 643-2124 ext. 
34240; cell: 430-2004; email: 
chudak@ saulttribe .net . 


UNITS IV and V 
Rita Glyptis covers Units IV 
and V splitting her time between 
the Manistique and Munising 
tribal centers: Munising Tribal 
Center, 622 W. Superior St., 
Munising, MI 49862 / Manistique 
Tribal Center, 5698 W. Highway 
US 2, Manistique, MI 49854; 
cell: (906) 450-7024; email: 
rglyptis @ saulttribe .net . 


Or call toll free, Sault Tribe 
administration (800) 793-0660. 


Sault Tribe’s toll 
free phone 
numbers 

Sault Tribe administration 
building: (800) 793-0660 
Contract Health: 

(800) 922-0582 
ACFS main office: 

(800) 726-0093 
Enrollment Department: 

(800) 251-6597 
Advocacy Resource Center 
women’s lodge: 

(877) 639-7820 
St. Ignace health clinic: 

(877) 256-0135 
Manistique Tribal 
Community Center: 

(800) 401-0043 
ACFS Manistique office: 

(800) 347-7137 
Munising Health and 
Human Service programs: 

(800) 236-4705 
All Kewadin Casinos: 

1 -800-KEWADIN 


www. saulttribe.net 

Find us on 
Facebook! 



Tribe works on 2014 Farm Bill reform 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
— Sault Tribe leadership and 
staff have been working on 2014 
Farm Bill reforms for the benefit 
of the tribe and its members. 
Program and funding legislation 
that supports the programs and 
services of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) is often 
referred to as the “Farm Bill.” 
The bill offers many impor- 
tant opportunities to fulfill the 
nation’s trust responsibilities to 
tribes through enhancement and 
support of important opportuni- 
ties in multiple and diverse areas: 
rural economic development, 
job creation, energy natural 
resources, agriculture nutrition, 
health, youth education, technical 
assistance markets and exports 
are some of these areas. 

Sault Tribe regularly receives 

Annual Mother 
Earth Fair on June 1 

The Sault Tribe’s 
Environmental Department is 
hosting its third annual Honoring 
Mother Earth Fair on June 1 from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the hoop 
house on Seymour St. between 
Marquette Ave. and 3 Mile 
Road in Sault Ste. Marie. The 
event features lots of exciting 
kid games, food, entertainment, 
prizes and more. 


New Elder Staff 



Sault Tribe member Sharon Hovie 
recently took the place of retiring 
Sharon Barnett as elder’s admin- 
istrative assistant. Hovie said, “I 
was born and raised in Sault Ste. 
Marie. I have been married to my 
husband, Stephen, for 33 years. 

I have two daughters, Ericca 
and Leslie. I transferred to Elder 
Services after working in admin- 
istration accounting for 12 years. 

I am very happy to be here and 
look forward to getting to know 
all of the elders and working with 
this new department.” 


funding from Farm Bill sources: 
USDA Rural Development, 
Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program (EQIP), Animal and 
Plant Health and Inspection 
Service (APHIS), Wildlife 
Habitat Incentive Program 
(WHIP) and Food Distribution 
Program on Indian Reservations 
(FDPIR). The Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority, Inter Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program, Environmental Program 
and Commodity Foods are all 
beneficiaries of USDA funding. 

The tribe supports the 
National Congress of American 
Indians recommendations. 
According to the NCAI, impor- 
tant concepts that should control 
Farm Bill discussions from the 
tribal perspective include parity, 
opportunity and consistency: 

— Parity requires that leg- 
islation and funding for USDA 
programs and services include 
tribal governments at the same 
level as states and counties in the 
delivery of meaningful food and 
agriculture, nutrition, health and 


education programs. 

— Opportunity is what the 
Farm Bill should provide to the 
tribes through support and incen- 
tive programs. The USDA should 
focus the provision for all servic- 
es and programs to substantially 
underserved trust areas. 

— Consistency is needed in 
programs and funding to ensure 
tribal governments have the abil- 
ity to establish long-term plans 
and goals for our communities. 
Funding for some tribal programs 
at USDA over the last few years 
— especially in the economic 
development area — has been 
reduced and then consolidated 
into broader, non-tribal- specific 
programs. Given the expense and 
effort it takes to ensure tribes 
know about USDA programs and 
are taking advantage of them, 
tribal- specific programs should 
not be moved into general pro- 
grams where tribes must com- 
pete. 

Sault Tribe’s overarching con- 
cerns with respect to Farm Bill 
reform are to include aquaculture 


in any definition of agriculture, 
and to expand the definition of 
commodities to include more 
foods — tribal traditional foods 
such as maple syrup and Great 
Lakes fish, as well as fruits and 
basic vegetables. The tribe would 
also like to see more self-admin- 
istration, elimination of the trust 
land prohibition in Community 
Forest and Open Spaces program, 
and financial support for these 
and for any number of rural 
development intitiatives, from 
value added fish products to 
broadband infrastructure. 

The tribe also supports 
— Traditional ecological 
knowledge based technical stan- 
dards for implementation of con- 
servation programs on tribal land, 
— A 10 precent set aside for 
tribes and tribally designated 
housing entities, 

— Continuance of the 9 to 1 
cost share with NRCS, and 
— More funding and wider 
eligibility for the Commodity 
Food program along with tradi- 
tional food purchase. 



Sault Tribe Cheboygan 
Community Meeting 


Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment will be holding a com- 
munity meeting in Cheboygan 
on June 20 at the Inverness 
Township Hall located at 734 
VFW Road. The meeting will start 
at 5:30 p.m. and run until 
all members have had 
their time. Payment 
will be providing 
pizza and 
pop. 


Youth sign up for 


warrior camp 


Ogichidaa Bimaadiziwin 
Kinoomaagewin Warrior Camp 
hosted by Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians is sched- 
uled for July 15-19, at Mary 
Murray Culture Camp. Open to 
all male youths aged 12-16 who 
are members of a federally rec- 
ognized tribe. 

Participants will learn tra- 
ditional knowledge and skills 
based on traditional warrior 


society teachings. Hands on 
activities throughout the five 
days: warrior teachings, spiritu- 
ality, natural life skills, healthy 
lifestyles, physical activities and 
leadership skills. Camp includes 
24-hour adult supervision, dorm 
style sleeping in camp ground 
setting and meals provided. 

For registration information, 
please call Jackie Minton or 
Linda Grossett at 635-6050. 


MIEA 2013 scholarship 
application deadline June 20 


The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) is pleased 
to announce that it will make 
available a minimum of four 
$500 scholarships and one 
$1,000 scholarship. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded to at least 
five qualified students with the 
$ 1 ,000 scholarship being award- 
ed to the most qualified student, 
as determined by committee 
review and lottery, if necessary. 
Each student must be currently 
enrolled in a course of study at, 
or have a letter of acceptance 
from, a public college or univer- 
sity or technical school and must 
meet the following qualifica- 
tions . 

Student qualifications: 

• Must be an enrolled mem- 


ber (copy of tribal card) or be a 
direct descendant of an enrolled 
member of one of the MIEA 
constituent tribes/bands (must be 
verified in writing by your tribal 
Enrollment Department) . 

• Must have successfully 
completed and passed all five 
General Education Development 
(GED) equivalency tests with 

a minimum score of 40 and an 
average score of 45 and must 
possess a GED certificate; or, 
must have graduated from an 
accredited high school with a 
3.0 grade point average; or if 
currently enrolled at a college, 
university or trade school, must 
have an accumulated grade point 
average of 3 .0 . 

• Must, except for special 


and extenuating circumstances, 
attend college, university or 
trade school on a full-time basis. 

• Must complete the provided 
application form and submit 
it with required supporting 
documentation and the mailing 
must be RECEIVED BY THE 
COORDINATOR not later than 
June 20, 2013. (PLEASE NOTE, 
incomplete or late applications 
will not be considered). 

Application forms can 
be downloaded at www. 
michiganindianelders .org/ 
MIEA%20Students .htm. 

Applications can also be 
obtained online from the tribal 
education department at www. 
saulttribe .com/membership- ser- 
vices/education/download-files . 
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Date-saver for this year's upper 


The first Sault Tribe pow- 
wow of the season is the sev- 
enth annual Manisitique 
area Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow slated for June 8- 
9 at the Manistique Tribal 
Community Center, on U.S. 2 
next to the Kewadin Casino. 

Host drum is Four Thunders, 
co-host drum is Wandering 
Nations and invited drum is 
Mukkwa Giizhik. Head veteran is 
the KBIC color guard. Head male 
dancer is Bob Jones-Moody. 

Head female dancer is Beth Earl 
Jones-Moody. Arena director is 
Timothy (TJ) Derwin. Master of 
ceremonies is Stanley Spruce. 
Firekeeper is Joe Wallace. 

Grand entries are Saturday, 

1 p.m. and 7 p.m., and Sunday 
at noon. Feast on Saturday at 5 
p.m. Please bring a dish to pass 
for the feast. Crazy auction on 
Saturday after the feast. Vendors, 
traders or public can call for fur- 
ther information, Viola Neadow 
at (906) 341-6993 or (800) 347- 
7137. 

Public invited and admis- 
sion is free. No drugs, politics 
or alcohol allowed. No dogs or 
other animals allowed. 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 32nd annual 
powwow and summer gather- 
ing, July 2-7 on the Sault Tribe 
reservation in Sault Ste. Marie. 
This year’s powwow is once 
again traditional, with the theme 
Sault Tribe Maawanji’iding 
Maaingan Kamnaaden Maanaa 
Enji Jingtamok, Come and 
Honor our Brother the Wolf. 

The public is invited to attend; 
entrance is from Baawating 
Drive off of Shunk Road on the 
reservation. 

Host drum is Bear Creek of 
Ontario and co-host drum is 
Four Thunders of Keweenaw 



Bay Indian Community, invited 
drums are Kitchitikipii Singers 
of Manistique and Mukwa 
Giizhik of Hessel. Emcees are 
Beedahsiga Elliott of Cape 
Croker First Nation, Ontario and 
Jody Gaskin of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Head ogitchidaa is Bucko Teeple 
Bay Mills Indian Community. 
Arena director is Bud Biron of 
Sault Tribe. Head dancers to be 
selected for each session on site. 

For more information visit 
www.saulttribe.com or find our 
event on Facebook. Drums, danc- 
ers and general info, call pow- 
wow chairwoman Jackie Minton, 
(906) 635-6050. 

For vendor information call 
Linda Grossett 635-6050. Those 
wishing to volunteer, please call 
Cathy Abramson at 440-3823. 

No alcohol, drugs or politics 
allowed. 

Schedule: 

Tuesday, July 2 — The 2013 
powwow festivities begin with 
the blessing of the powwow 
grounds at 10 a. m., with a pot- 
luck brunch to follow. 


Wednesday, July 3 — Early 
registration for vendors, danc- 
ers and drums. All dancers and 
drums must be registered to 
receive day money and hono- 
rarium. IDs and Social Security 
cards are required for registra- 
tion. Adult dancers must be in 
full regalia. First six drums to 
register will be in drum split, all 
others blanket dance. 

Thursday, July 4 — Sunrise 
ceremony at waabano lodge. The 
summer gathering will begin 
Thursday, July 4, at 9 a. m., with 
lunch and a feast at closing that 
evening. 

Friday, July 5 — 3-7 p.m., 
Vendor, dancer and drum reg- 
istration at powwow grounds. 

All dancers and drums must be 
registered to receive day money 
and honorarium. IDs and Social 
Security cards required for reg- 
istration. Adult dancers must be 
in full regalia. First eight drums 
to register will be in drum split, 
all others blanket dance. From 
5-7 p.m., the kids carnival is 
open on the powwow grounds. 

At 5:30-8 p.m., activity at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building parking lot. 

Saturday, July 6 — 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., drum and dance registra- 
tion, all dancers and drums must 
be registered to receive day 
money and honorarium, IDs and 
Social Security cards required 
for registration. Adult dancers 
must be in full regalia. First eight 
drums to register will be in drum 
split, all others blanket dance. 
Grand entry at 1 p.m. Feast at 
the ceremonial building at 5 p.m. 
Second grand entry at 7 p.m. 
Two-step contest at 9:30 p.m. 

Sunday, July 7 — 11 a.m., 
Brother John Haskell officiates 
Mass at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Grand 
entry at noon. 


Sault Tribe Police 
3rd Annual 

Junior Mice Academy 
Golf Fundraiser 

4 Person Golf kramblc 
$50,00 per person 
9 holes with Carr 
Gookout Dinner 
T-Shirt 
Priiei 

Silent Auction 

Tangle wood harsh Golf Course 


Date: 06/1 S/201 3 

Registration 10:00 AM 
Golf 11:00 AM 


Golf Scramble 
Fundraiser 



Michigan powwows 


July 19-20 - 17th annual 
Sugar Island Traditional 

Powwow, spiritual gathering on 
Friday, powwow on Saturday 
and Sunday. Grand entries on 
Saturday, 1 and 7 p.m., Sunday 
noon. Campers and vendors wel- 
come. Save the date and reserve 
your space. For more information 
call Mick Frechette at (906) 440- 
8918 or Elaine Young-Clement at 
(906) 440-6801. 

Aug. 16-19 — 21st annual 
Gathering of the Eagles Hessel 
Powwow, spiritual gathering 
and open drum on Friday night, 
grand entry at 1 and 7 p.m. 
on Saturday, potluck feast on 
Saturday at 5 p.m., grand entry at 
1 p.m. on Sunday. Contact Lana 
Causley, lcausley@saulttribe. 
net; John Causley, jcausleyl@ 
saulttribe.net; or Lisa Burnside, 
lburnside @ saulttribe .net . 

Sept. 7 — 7th annual 
Honoring the Waters Newberry 


Powwow at the Newberry Tribal 
Center. For more information, 
call Lois Bryant or Shirley 
Kowalke: (906) 293-8181. 

Aug. 3 — 10th annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow spon- 
sored by the Youth Education 
and Activities Program in 
Rexton. For more information, 
Dee Eggert at (906) 635-7010, 
Lisa Burnside at 484-2298 or 
Patty Teeples at 341-3362. 

Nov. 9 — Honoring our 
Anishinaabe Veterans Powwow, 
Kinross Recreation Center in 
Kinross, Mich., grand entry at 1 
p.m. with feast following. Call 
Jackie Minton at (906) 203-4977 

Dec. 31 — New Year’s Eve 
Sobriety Powwow, feast at 4 
p.m., hand drum contest at 6 
p.m., grand entry at 7 p.m., ring 
in the new year at midnight! 


Powwow raffle tickets 


Powwow raffle tickets for 
sale! 

Drawing will be at 1 p.m. July 
7 at the Sault powwow grounds. 

You could win $300 for first 
prize, $200 for second prize, a 
two-night stay with dinner and 
show at Kewadin Casino for third 
prize, a porcelain doll for fourth 
prize and a $25 MidJim gas card 


and Sault Tribe T-shirt for fifth 
prize. 

Tickets are $ 1 each and con- 
testants need not be present to 
win. 

The raffle is sponsored by 
Sault Tribe Unit I elders, pro- 
ceeds to benefit Unit I elders’ 
projects and activities. 

License number STR-0 10-13. 


Committee vacancies 


The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Committee has two 

vacant seats. Selected candidates 
will help review scholarship 
essays for the annual scholar- 
ship competition and review 
and make recommendations on 
policies regarding the Higher 
Education Program. Preference 
will be given to individuals who 
have either completed a higher 
education program or have a child 
currently enrolled in a higher 
education program. 

The Sault Tribe Anishinaabe 
Cultural Committee has seven 
vacant seats for interested tribal 


members. The vacancies are open 
to four men and three women to 
review and make recommenda- 
tions on all cultural activities of 
the Sault Tribe along with five 
members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The Sault Tribe Health 
Board has two vacancies for 
interested tribal members. 

Interested Sault Tribe members 
should submit one letter of intent 
and three letters of recommenda- 
tion to Tara Benoit, 523 Ashumun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
(906) 635-6050 or email tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.net for any questions. 
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Tribe featured in PSU Complete Streets study 


By Rick Smith 

A research report recently 
released by Portland State 
University prominently features 
the Community Health com- 
ponent of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

The study, titled, “The Path to 
Complete Streets in Underserved 
Communities — Lessons from 
U.S. Case Studies,” documents 
the cases of four communities — 
Sault Tribe; the City of Decatur, 
Ga.; the metropolitan region of 
Nashville, Tenn.; and the City 
of Portland, Ore. — in need of 
non-motorized transportation 
facilities for improving residential 
convenience and physical fit- 
ness. All four of the communities 
adopted Complete Streets policies 
to acquire grant funding and to 
develop alliances between vary- 
ing governmental structures to 


pursue improvements. 

The report acknowledges 
the assistance of Sault Tribe 
Community Health staff mem- 
bers Donna Norkoli and Michelle 
Conway for their help in assisting 
with the study respective to the 
tribe’s service area, which is the 
first community profiled in the 
report, taking up five pages of the 
31 -page work. The Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health staff 
are key figures in the Complete 
Streets movement in the tribe’s 
service area. 

One of the aims of the report 
is to enable other communities 
to take advantage of any les- 
sons learned by the four profiled 
communities that may be useful 
to other communities seeking 
local transportation facilities that 
smoothly include all modes, such 
as pedestrian, bicycle and wheel- 


chair traffic. 

In the report’s introduction, 
Sault Tribe is profiled to illustrate 
“how the power of coalitions can 
inspire action across multiple 
jurisdictions.” 

Getting to the Sault Tribe 
profile, an introductory portion 
describes the tribe as the cham- 
pion of the regional initiatives 
from envisioning the possibilities 
to engaging and educating other 
agencies to successfully acquir- 
ing funding through a public 
health grant. Other work included 
“walking audits” of street facili- 
ties, increasing inter-agency com- 
munications and examining traffic 
planning possibilities. 

The portion of the report that 
focuses on the tribe’s situation 
goes on to describe the geograph- 
ical, economic circumstances 
along with demographics and 


transportation challenges of the 
tribal service area. A following 
section includes much more detail 
on the development and growth 
of the Complete Streets concept 
to include the communities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, 
Manistiqe and Munising. A third 
section describes results and 
remaining intentions in the differ- 
ent communities as of 20 1 1 . 

The final part of the section 
on Sault Tribe indicates the next 
steps of the tribe’s Strategic 
Alliance for Health communi- 
ties includes continuation of the 
tribe’s work on improving non- 
motorized transportation options 
and expanding education efforts 
in making choices healthful 
choices in life. Those benefit- 
ing the most from improvements 
would be people at a disadvan- 
tage in transportation, in par- 


ticular, youth, older adults and 
disabled residents. 

The profile closes with a nota- 
tion about how the original grant 
from the Centers for Disease 
Control was a contagious cata- 
lyst for change in the communi- 
ties that spread the desire for 
increased access to transportation 
for the disadvantaged, but ulti- 
mately for everyone. 

A complete copy of the report 
can be acquired through a Google 
search of PSU path to complete 
streets. The report and more 
information on the Complete 
Streets initiatives and other health 
projects involving Sault Tribe in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
can be found at www.healthyup- 
communities .com. 

Portland State University is a 
large public research university 
based in Portland, Ore. 


Trio take on jobs to help tribe's MIS mission 


The Sault Tribe Management 
Information Systems (MIS) 
staff was recently bolstered with 
the additions of Mike Lawless, 
Jeremy Ripley and Steve 
Kwaitkowski. 

Lawless accepted a position 
as a personal computer techni- 
cian and began last March 20. 

He was born and raised in Sault 
Ste. Marie and likes to keep up 
on developments in the world of 
computers. 

He worked at GE National 
Tech Team from Sept. 8, 1998 
to 2000 while the company was 
in town and is a former partner 
in Five Star Business Computer 
Solutions in the Sault. He also 
worked at the Sault Big Lots store 
and was the manager for the last 
year that he worked at the store. 

His wife’s name is Theresa and 
they have five children, seven 
grandchildren and expecting 
another grandchild in June. 

In his spare time, Lawless 


enjoys hunting, fishing, camping 
and spending time with family 
and friends. And he is a fan of the 
Detroit Red Wings. 

Computer technicians help 
ensure the smooth functioning of 
computer networks. 

Ripley began working as a 
support technician on March 6. 

He was born in Green Bay, Wise., 
but raised in Sault Ste. Marie. 

He holds a master’s degree in 
fine arts and worked at Frenchy’s 
Custom Upholtry in the Sault for 
about 10 years. 

As a hobby, he enjoys weaving 
with his own floor loom and likes 
to participate in art gallery com- 
petitions. His latest competition 
was at Cross Village, just north of 
Petoskey. 

Support technicians are respon- 
sible for providing technical 
assistance and for personal com- 
puters and peripheral equipment 
in the tribe’s inventory. Techs are 
also responsible for ensuring the 



Mike Lawless 


stability and integrity of all com- 
puter hardware and software. 

Kwaitkowski took a seat as 
a help desk operator on March 
20. He was bom in Cheboygan, 
but raised in Sault Ste. Marie 
and Marquette. Studied at Lake 
Superior State University and 
Northern Michigan University 
and he is currently working on 


DeMawating Development 

Property Sales & Rentals 


Reasonable Rent Rates • Low Move-In Costs • Month-to-Month Lease • Pets Allowed 


DeMawating Development features 
2, 3 and 4 bedroom duplexes and 
single family homes with large 
basements. 







CONTACT US TODAY! 


Call 906-495-2800 or 
Email Rental Manager 
Theresa Germain at 
tgermain@saulttribe.net. 


Homes include appliances, 


Monthly & Quarterly 
Pay-On-Time Incentives 
and Other Promotions! 


washer and dryer hook-ups 
and accessible parking. 



Jeremy Ripley 

finishing a degree at LSSU. 

He worked at the NMU infor- 
mation technology help desk and 
has a strong interest in computers 
and studying. He feels working in 
information technology is good 
fit for him. 



Steve Kwaitkowski 


His hobbies include building 
computers, playing video games, 
reading science-fiction and enjoy- 
ing friends. 

Help desk operators act as the 
first point of contact with custom- 
ers who call the MIS help desk. 


PR firm wins awards 


LANSING, Mich. - 
Martin Waymire Advocacy 
Communications, a full-service 
public relations and social media 
marketing firm received five 
awards — including four first- 
place honors — for excellence in 
public relations campaigns and 
tactics from the Central Michigan 
Public Relations Society of 
America (CMPRSA). The PACE 
Awards announced recently by 
CMPRSA are Mid-Michigan’s 
highest honor for public relations 
campaigns. 

In addition, firm partner David 
Waymire was honored as the 
region’s PACE Maker of the Year, 
the top honor presented annually 


to an individual practitioner by 
CMPRSA. And Martin Waymire 
is a finalist for a Silver Anvil, 
the top honor for public relations 
excellence in the nation, for the 
successful “Vote NO on Prop 5” 
statewide ballot campaign. Martin 
Waymire partners have twice won 
Silver Anvils in previous years. 

Martin Waymore is retained by 
the Sault Tribe. 

In the 2013 PACE Awards 
competition, Martin Waymire 
won four top Pinnacle awards 
and an Award of Achievement: 
Pinnacle Award, Public Affairs, 
Vote NO on Prop 5, on behalf of 
Defend Michigan Democracy. 

See “PR firm” page 5 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINTIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Plumbing & l Jcating 

Master Plumber 

License #6078 


115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 
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Chi Mukwa Recreation Center receives award 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Michigan Hockey 
Association (SMHA) recently 
presented Chi Mukwa Recreation 
Center with the Willie and Diane 
Floyd Award for Appreciation. 

SMHA board member ice- 
scheduler Diane Maleport, said 
in the past the award has went to 
an individual, but this year they 
chose Chi Mukwa “because we 
couldn’t pinpoint one person that 


deserved it more.” This is the 
second year Chi Mukwa has been 
presented with an award by the 
SMHA, last year they were cho- 
sen as sponsor of the year. 

Chi Mukwa Events Manager 
Tammy Graham said it is nice to 
be recognized as a facility. “What 
we do here day to day is a team 
effort - right from the guys clean- 
ing the ice and the reception- 
ist, concessions people and our 


janitorial staff, the Pro Shop staff 
sharpening skates - the list goes 
on and on,” she said. “We want to 
provide people a good experience 
when they come here. We are 
providing our guests a service, so 
it’s important to have clean locker 
rooms, clean ice, a clean lobby 
and friendly staff.” 

Maleport said SMHA mem- 
bership nominates people for the 
annual awards with their board 


Criteria for receiving youth 
development funding 


making the final decision. “Chi 
Mukwa is a great place to skate,” 
she said. “Their entire staff is 
outstanding and always willing 
to help. We appreciate everything 
they do for us.” Malport said in 
the past seven years since her 
involvement with the SMHA, 
nobody has ever had a bad word 
to say about Chi Mukwa or their 
staff. 

Graham’s son plays hockey 
and during his awards ceremony 
and banquet on March 6, she was 
called up to accept the award for 
Chi Mukwa. Graham said she had 
no knowledge of the award and 
was surprised to be called on to 


accept it. “SHMA has a cross-ice 
program at Chi Mukwa for young 
children just learning how to play 
hockey and in order to run that 
program there is a lot of equip- 
ment that gets hauled out into the 
rink. Our facilities store a lot of 
their equipment and assist SMHA 
staff with getting it on and off the 
ice. There are a lot of things our 
staff has done to help the hockey 
association - from the custodians 
and drivers to the receptionist,” 
she said. 

“Everybody at Chi Mukwa is 
always willing to help do any- 
thing they can for us,” Maleport 
said. 


Tribal youth may request fund- 
ing for a variety of purposes out- 
side of tribal programs, including: 

• Sport fees (registration, 
equipment, shoes) 

• Music, dance and theatre les- 
sons 

• Instrument purchase or rental 

• Language lessons 

• Camps (sports, band, art, aca- 
demic) and related travel fees 

• Educational, cultural and 
class trips 

• Testing fees 

• Driver’s education 

• Senior pictures 

• School supplies and book 
deposits (school clothes NOT 
included) 

• Regalia and youth drum 

Applicants must be tribal youth 

aged from birth to 12th grade 
living in the seven-county ser- 


vice area. Service area counties 
include Alger, Chippewa, Delta, 
Luce, Mackinac, Marquette and 
Schoolcraft. 

Applicants may receive fund- 
ing of up to $100 once per aca- 
demic year (Aug. 1-July 31). 
Qualifying categories for funding 
are based on tribal strategic direc- 
tions of medicine wheel such as 
academic/intellectual, physical, 
emotional and cultural/spiritual. 

Applicants are required to sub- 
mit current copies of tribal mem- 
bership cards with applications 
along with copies of invoices, 
registration, brochures or lit- 
erature with organization names 
and costs or receipts of payment 
with application. Checks will be 
made payable to the organization, 
unless receipt of payment is pro- 
vided. Applicants must also sub- 


PR firm wins awards 


From “PR firm” page 4 
The “NO on 5” two-thirds 
ballot proposal campaign out- 
performed every ballot ques- 
tion and candidate (including 
President Obama and incumbent 
U.S. Senator Stabenow ) on 
Michigan’s 2012 ballot. This 
campaign relied heavily on 
social media marketing tactics, 
including the use of Facebook 
ads, to push out YouTube videos 
of prominent community leaders 
that helped voters distinguish 
Prop 5 from the five other bal- 
lot questions battling for voters’ 
attention on election day. 

Pinnacle Award, video pro- 
grams , Vote NO on Prop 5 Odd 
Couple Video Series. The video 
series became the centerpiece of 
the winning campaign’s social 
media strategies and online ad 
program. Journalists named 
one of the online spots a top- 
10 Michigan political video for 
2012 . 

Pinnacle Award, Crisis 


Communications, on behalf of 
Michigan for Quality Schools. 
Martin Waymire pulled together 
a coalition to inspire parents 
and legislative advocacy for 
the issue of traditional local- 
controlled school systems in 
Michigan in the span of just 
four weeks. As a result, neither 
of the potentially devastating 
bills were passed, and the plan 
to voucherize public schools in 
Michigan has been pushed back. 

Pinnacle Award, Advertorial, 
Fowler Farms Clinton County 
News Advertorial , on behalf of 
Fowler Farms. This advertorial, 
created, designed and placed 
by Martin Waymire, provided 
informative project details and 
put to rest any mistruths of the 
Fowler Wind Farm in a compel- 
ling and easy-to-read format. 
This advertisement helped the 
wind project communicate 
to the entire community and 
allowed the project to move 
forward. 
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mit proof of household income, 
such as recent check stubs, tax 
forms, W-2, etc. Income guide- 
lines are based on 150 percent 
of the 2013 Health and Human 
Services poverty guidelines. 

Applications available at Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center or by contacting Jessica 
Dumback at jdumback@ 
saulttribe.net or (906) 635-7770. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


HAS 

HEART ATTACK 


NOVEMBER 


'Dating Tledge.org 
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One day your weight 
will catch up with you. 

The number one cause of death for 
Native Americans is heart disease. 
Losing just 10% of your body weight 
decreases your risk for heart disease 
and other chronic conditions like 
diabetes, stroke and cancer. Get 
free support and nutrition education, 
so you can make healthier choices 
for yourself and your family. 


Take the pledge to lose 
today at 

www.michigan.gov/ 
mihealthiertomorrow. 
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First Nations website offers resources for Native 
American food, agriculture and nutrition 


By Brenda Austin 

The First Nations 
Development Institute (FNDI) 
out of Longmont, Colorado, has 
launched a new website they 
hope will prove to be a valuable 
resource for Native American 
tribes, organizations and indi- 
viduals involved in food systems, 
agricultural efforts and those 
seeking better health and nutrition 
for their families and communi- 
ties. 

The Native Foods Resource 
Center, an initiative of the FNDI, 
can be found online by visiting: 
www.nativefoodsy stems .org . 

FNDI Senior Program Officer 
Raymond Foxworth, said the 
website emerged from a need to 


share best practices and resources 
among tribes and tribal programs 
and Native non-profits doing 
work in food systems. Foxworth 
said FNDI is developing an agri- 
business curriculum for individual 
producers to help them develop 
their skill sets in agricultural busi- 
ness development. Currently in 
the design phase, the curriculum 
will be posted to the website once 
it is completed. 

Foxworth said he hopes indi- 
viduals, tribes and non-profits 
will contact FNDI and share their 
successful best practice food sys- 
tems stories. The website features 
a variety of resources and infor- 
mation, from tribal gardens, farms 
and markets to farm- to- school 


and youth programs, seed saving, 
traditional plants and medicines, 
food marketing and handling, 
home gardening, canning and 
healthy family eating. 

The site also offers videos 
sharing the stories of successful 
tribes that are working to regain 
control of their food systems, 
which according to Foxworth 
doesn’t happen enough. Schools 
and educational programs may 
also find the document downloads 
section about the farm- to- school 
program interesting and informa- 
tive. 

The non-profit FNDI has been 
working with tribes and Native 
communities for over 30 years to 
assist in the process of asset con- 


trol. Foxworth said the Institute 
works in five key areas through 
grant making, technical assis- 
tance and advocacy. Those five 
areas are: Financial and investor 
education, combating predatory 
lending, Native American busi- 
ness and asset development, 
strengthening Native American 
nonprofits and Native foods and 
health. 

The website also aims to help 
reconnect people and tribes with 
traditional foods and reinforce 
cultural practices and customs . 
According to the website, “... 
regaining control of food sys- 
tems can provide a huge boost 
to the development of Native 


economies.” 

FNDI, under their Native 
Agriculture and Food System 
Initiative, also provides grants to 
tribal food and agricultural pro- 
grams and announced recently 
they have awarded 10 such 
grants totaling $375,000. 

According to their website, 
www.firstnations.org, from 1994 
through 2012, the FNDI has 
provided more than $18.9 mil- 
lion in financial grant support to 
814 Native American programs, 
projects and initiatives in 36 
states. Funding for the native- 
foodsystems.org website was 
provided by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 


Eggert hired as Indian Child Welfare attorney 


By Brenda Austin 

Filling a much-needed gap 
in the tribe’s legal services, 
Elizabeth Eggert was hired 
recently as an Indian Child 
Welfare attorney and will be 
working in conjunction with the 
tribe’s Child Welfare Committee, 
Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services, as well as tribal 
and state courts on cases involv- 
ing Sault Tribe children who have 
been removed from their homes 
or who, for other reasons, fall 
under the protection of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA). 

Eggert said her first task is to 
get a handle on how many cases 
there are and focus first on the 
ones requiring more immediate 
attention. “The majority of my 



career has been spent helping 
tribal members,” she said. “So to 
now be able to go into court on 
behalf of the tribe and represent 
the tribe’s interests in its kids is 


huge.” 

Eggert will spend most of her 
time traveling to and appearing 
in court cases within the tribe’s 
seven counties. “I am going to 
limit the traveling and try to 
appear by videoconference or 
audio for those court cases out- 
side of the seven-county service 
area,” she said. “The tribe does 
take its interest in those kids seri- 
ously and we intend to follow 
through and be a part of the cases 
- whether they want us there or 
not.” 

She said not all state courts are 
as familiar with the ICWA as they 
should be and how to implement 
it. “Without the tribe having legal 
representation at those hearings, 
a lot of things can fall through 



Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Drug Task Force 


All Community Members: 
We Want To Hear From You! 



We invite everyone to join us in our fight against drug and 


alcohol abuse irt our local communities and beyond. Please 


support our efforts by attending our community forum. 

Everyone is welcome! Your input is important! 

For All Community Members 

May 19 Community Meeting t sea na ba - Willow Creek Boil dmg 4 - 6 pm 
June 10 Community Meeting Muni sing Tribal Center 530 - 7:00 pm 
June 23 Community Meeting Marquette — Sands Township Hall 4 -6 pm 

For Service Providers: 

May 2D Fncus Group Escanaba - Willow Creek Bldg. 1D:ED am — Noon 

June 12 Focus Group Munteing Tribal Center 10:30 am - Noon 

June 24 Focus Group Marquette ■ MARES A Building 1G:3D am - Noon 

Drinks & Snacks Provided 

See You There!! 
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the cracks that shouldn’t; such 
as children not being enrolled 
as tribal members, which causes 
them to lose their identity with 
the tribe and their culture. It also 
puts the tribe in a position of not 
having any say if they wanted to 
on placement options for those 
children and other important 
decisions. Having a physical 
presence in the courtroom is 
important and where it is cost 
effective I would like to attend 
those hearings,” Eggert said. 

On the flip side, there are 
many cases in state courts where 
there aren’t any concerns she 
said. “The judges are follow- 
ing the ICWA, the attorneys 
involved are following the 
ICWA and the court system is 
receiving input from tribal case- 
workers,” she said. 

Eggert was employed by 
the Sault Tribe from 2002-08 
as a legal aid attorney for the 
Advocacy Resource Center and 
since that time has had her own 
legal practice and has worked 


under contract for tribal court 
as an indigent defense attorney 
representing indigent clients in 
child welfare, criminal, guard- 
ianship and juvenile matters. She 
also served as assistant associate 
judge to the tribe’s court and 
was a deputy public defender 
for Chippewa Country for two 
years. 

Eggert spent a year in Japan 
at Temple University studying 
international law and business 
and graduated from the Detroit 
College of Law at Michigan 
State University with her Juris 
doctorate in 1998. 

She has also been involved 
in: Uniting Three Fires Against 
Violence; Tribal Court’s Teen 
Court, Drug Court and Family 
Preservation Court; Sault Tribe 
Alive Youth suicide prevention 
program and the State Bar of 
Michigan Domestic Violence 
Committee. 

She resides in Sault Ste. 

Marie with her husband, Jay, 
and their young son, Ethan, 6. 


Spring League hockey 
at Chi Mukwa Arena 


By Brenda Austin 

Young hockey players ages 
4 to 14 in Mite Minors through 
Pee Wee divisions can keep their 
momentum up and game going 
over six weeks each spring by 
participating in Chi Mukwa’s 
Youth Spring League program. 

This year’s program is already 
off and running with 210 kids in 
five divisions, with four teams 
in each division playing against 
each other. The majority of the 
kids are from Sault Ste. Marie, 
but others come from Newberry, 
St. Ignace, Engadine, McMillan 
and Sault Ste. Marie and Garden 
River, Ontario. 

Chi Mukwa Events Manager 
Tammy Graham said to mark 
your calendars for February, 
which is when they plan to begin 
early registration for next years 
program. Graham said if your 
child has participated in the past 
you will receive an email when 
it’s time to register. If you have 
a child who is new to the league, 
there will be flyers circulated 
in Sault Ontario, at Little Bear 
East and Chi Mukwa, as well as 


announcements on the Sault Tribe 
website and on Facebook. 

For parents who have more 
than one child to register, Graham 
said family discounts are avail- 
able for children living in the 
same household; there is a $20 
per child discount after the first 
child. Goalies can join for half 
the normal price. 

The first two weeks of the 
program are spent drafting play- 
ers to their respective teams and 
assigning jerseys. The last four 
weeks they compete against the 
other three teams in their divi- 
sion. Graham said teams are 
named after pro teams such as 
the Detroit Red Wings or Boston 
Bruins and Toronto Maple Leafs. 
“Their jerseys and socks are the 
same colors as the pro teams they 
take their names from and we try 
to make them look like their pro 
counterparts as much as we can,” 
Graham said. “We can’t put the 
pro team logos on the jerseys but 
they all have Big Bear Hockey, 
Sault Ste. Marie Michigan on 
them.” 

See “Spring league ” pg. 7 
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Proposed HUD budget for fiscal year 2014 
includes $726 million for Indian Country 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) recently released details 
of the proposed federal budget for 
fiscal year 2014. According to an 
announcement by HUD Secretary 
Shaun Donovan, the Obama 
administration’s plan “seeks to 
protect the rental housing and 
homeless assistance for millions 
of extremely poor Americans 
while increasing investments 
in key initiatives to serve some 
of the nation’s most distressed 
neighborhoods.” 

The proposed budget specifies 
a sum of $726 million for Indian 
Country to address housing needs 


By Rick Smith 

The National Congress of 
American Indians submitted testi- 
mony on fiscal year 2014 federal 
funding for Indian Country before 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations on 
April 17. 

A brief introduction about the 
organization opened the testi- 
mony and, before delving into the 
main issue, put forth comments 
on the fiscal year 2013 sequestra- 
tion of discretionary programs. 
The NCAI urged Congress to 
protect the federal funding that 
fulfills the trust responsibility 
to Indian Country, even in the 
face of difficult choices. “The 
sequester reductions to tribal pro- 
grams undermine Indian treaty 
rights and obligations - treaties 
which were ratified under the 
Constitution and considered the 

Introducing the 

By Rick Smith 

Quietly and without any fan- 
fare, the Digital Public Library 
of American (DPLA) was born 
online last month at www.dp.la. It 
appears bound to become a major 
primary source for anyone inter- 
ested in perusing libraries and 
archives in search of anything 
from satisfying idle curiosity to 
conducting academic research. 

According to an introductory 
page on the website, “The Digital 
Public Library of America brings 
together the riches of America’s 
libraries, archives and museums, 
and makes them freely available 
to the world. It strives to contain 
the full breadth of human expres- 
sion, from the written word, 
to works of art and culture, to 
records of America’s heritage, to 


among its populations. The bud- 
get request also included another 
$13 million for Native Hawaiian 
Housing Block grants, bringing 
the total to $739 million. 

An increase of $47 .6 billion 
is proposed in the 2014 budget, 
according to the official state- 
ment, an increase of $4.2 billion 
over the amount passed in 2012. 

In written testimony to a 
Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee dated April 1 1 , Donovan 
indicated HUD is using innova- 
tive programs that have led to 
finding new ways to develop 
partnerships with American 
Indian governments to help build 
localized solutions to economic 


’supreme law of the land,”’ the 
document notes. “At its most 
basic level, the economic success 
of the United States is built upon 
the land and natural resources 
that originally belonged to tribal 
nations. In exchange for land, the 
United States agreed to protect 
tribal treaty rights, lands, and 
resources, including provision 
of certain services for American 
Indian and Alaska Native tribes 
and villages, which is known as 
the federal Indian trust responsi- 
bility.” 

Cuts to Indian Country not 
only sacrifice the nation’s trust 
obligations to Indian Country, 
according to the testimony, but 
blocks economic growth and 
planning for the future of coming 
generations along with hinder- 
ing law enforcement, education, 
health care and other services, 


the efforts and data of science.” 

And it’s free of charge. 

The DPLA is the brainchild of 
many in fields related to libraries 
and academia that started in the 
early 1990s. Others from private 
industry and other organizations, 
such as the Library of Congress, 
led efforts in building resources 
that could be made available to 
anyone online. The materials 
include collections of books, pho- 
tographs and art works, historical 
records and audiovisual materials 
and so on. 

Planning on the project began 
in earnest in October of 2010 
at a meeting of 40 leading fig- 
ures in fields associated with 
libraries, archives, foundations 
and technological projects in 
Cambridge, Mass. The proj- 


development challenges. Further, 
he noted HUD recognizes Indian 
Country self-determination and 
self-governance, and fosters 
partnerships conducive to tribal 
flexibility in designing and imple- 
menting housing programs appro- 
priate to tribal needs and customs. 

Through innovative program- 
ming, HUD has found new ways 
to partner with American Indian 
and Alaska Native tribal govern- 
ments to help these communities 
craft and implement sustainable, 
locally-driven solutions to eco- 
nomic development challenges. 
HUD recognizes the right of 
Indian self-determination and 
tribal self-governance and has 


which already have long histories 
of inadequate funding. 

The testimony explained how 
federal cuts disproportionately 
impact Indian Country in that 
tribes lack the tax base and 
authority to raise revenues for 
services as can be done by state 
and local governments. 

The NCAI expressed opposi- 
tion to placing caps on payments 
of contract support costs, elimi- 
nating school construction fund- 
ing and the Housing Improvement 
Program budget as written in the 
2014 proposed budget. Further, 
the organization suggested an 
increase in environmental protec- 
tion assistance. 

The testimonial can be viewed 
in its entirety at: 
www.ncai .org/resources/testi 
mony_and_speeches . 


ect picked up steam with the 
Berkman Center for Internet and 
Society of Harvard University 
joined the effort with the support 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
Hundreds more volunteers, most- 
ly professionals and innovators, 
became involved in helping to 

See “Library” page 9 


fostered partnerships that allow 
tribal recipients the flexibility to 
design and implement appropri- 
ate, place-based housing pro- 
grams according to local needs 
and customs. 

“HUD is requesting a total of 
$739 million to fund programs 
that will directly support housing 
and economic development in 
American Indian, Alaskan Native 
and Native Hawaiian communi- 
ties nationwide,” Donovan noted. 

The budget request includes 
$650 million for the Indian 
Housing Block Grant program, 
the single largest source of fund- 
ing for housing on tribal lands 
today, according to Donovan; $70 
million for Indian Community 
Development Block Grants, a 
flexible source of grant funding 
for federally-recognized tribes or 


From “Spring league ” page 6 
With local hockey leagues wrap- 
ping up their season by the end 
of February or early March kids 
are sometimes left hanging until 
tryouts for travel teams or fall 
leagues. After a six- week break 
from the time the regular season 
ends until they are on the ice 
at Big Bear, Graham said the 
program allows the kids to meet 
new friends and hone their skills 
before tryouts begin. Travel team 
tryouts are generally held during 
the spring, so getting youngsters 


eligible Indian entities; and $6 
million for the Indian Housing 
Loan Guarantee Fund. 

In his concluding remarks, 
Donovan conveyed to the sub- 
committee that the budget request 
reflects the Obama administra- 
tion’s recognition of the critical 
role housing plays in strengthen- 
ing the nation and providing “lad- 
ders of economic opportunity.” 

Donovan also indicated the 
2014 proposed budget is con- 
cerned with investing smarter 
and more efficiently. “It’s about 
making hard choices to reduce 
the deficit, and putting in place 
much-needed reforms to hold 
ourselves to a high standard of 
performance,” he said. But most 
of all, it’s about results we deliver 
for the vulnerable people and 
places who depend on us most.” 


back on the ice helps keep them 
conditioned and ready for early 
tryouts. 

Graham said that although 
there have been minor changes 
to the program over the years, 
it remains much as it was at its 
beginning shortly after Big Bear 
opened when the first Spring 
League program was offered in 
March 1997. 

For more information visit the 
Sault Tribe website, or call (906) 
635-4758. 
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FAST** 

Cash Advances! 

Terms & conditions apply. 

Offer expires 5/31/13 

READY MONEY 

1700 Ashmun • Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
(906) 253-9000 



FARMERS 
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Agents 


BO USCHOR & SHERMAN A GENCY 


2681 Ashmun Street (M-129) 
Sault SlL‘ Marie, Ml 49783 
1-906-635-0284 
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CaU for a free fnsurance quote 
Auto ■ Home ■ Specialty ■ Commercial 
Ask about our Life Insurance Program 



UNLOCK YOUR DREAMS! 
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2 . 9 % 


Conventional Rates as low as 2.9%. 

Call our Experts and let us put you in a 
ride TO YOUR FUTURE, NOT YOUR PAST. 



SPECIAL FINANCING, Buy Here Pay Here. 
Hundreds of Quality Fleet turn-ins to 
choose from. Call Today! 


Onaway Auto & Finance Co. 

21061 M-68 Onaway, Ml 49765 989-733-8191 or 877-956-7368 


www.onawayauto.com 


★ ★ We are happy to assist Resident Tribal Members with their tax exemption certificates! ★ ★ 


NCAI testifies on fiscal funding 


Digital Public Library of America 


Spring League hockey 
at Chi Mukwa Arena 
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NMU recreation center closed for annual repairs 

The Physical Education 

Instruction Facility (PEIF) RECREATION SERVICES AVAILABLE 

Recreation Center on the 


Northern Michgian University 
campus closed for annual 
repairs from May 6 to May 
12. The PEIF pool is closed 
for maintenance, upgrades and 
repairs since April 29 until July 
7. 

According to NMU, the 
floors, courts and hallways are 
slated to be refurbished during 
the fourth annual week-long 
shut down for repairs. Other 
work includes updates com- 
pleted on the women’s sauna, 
cleaning and rearrangement of 
workout equipment, cleaning 
lockers and locker facilities and 
touch up painting throughout. 
The roof is undergoing replace- 
ment and scheduled to be com- 
pleted by Aug. 1. 

The pool renovation includes 
replacement of the filtration 
system in the lap and diving 
pool, installation of chemical 
control and auto-fill systems, 
maintenance of underwater jets 
and lights and acid washing and 
tile replacement in and around 
the pool. 

For more information, call 
NMU Rec Sports at 227-2519 or 
visit www.nmu.edu/recreation. 


Moving? Call Tribal 
Enrollment at 


Tribal funding provides access to recreational services for tribal members. 
CONTACT PERSON & PHONE NUMBER: Jessica Dumback (906) 635-7770 

Northern Michigan University, 1401 Presque Isle, Marquette, Ml 49855 
Contact Person: Brian Gaudreau (906) 227-1182 
• Must sign-in with monitor and show Tribal membership card for access. 

Summer 2013 Schedule 


ACTIVITY 

DATES 

DAYS 

TIMES 

Physical Education 
Instructional Facility 

(PEIF) 

Thru May 4 

May 5 

May 6 - May 12 

Beginning May 13 

Monday - Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Closed for Facility Updates 

Monday - Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday 

5:30am - 11:00pm 
5:30am - 10:00pm 
8:00am - 8:00pm 
12:00pm -6:00pm 
CLOSED 

5:30am - 8:00pm 
9:00am- 1pm 
CLOSED 

PEIF Pool 

April 29- July 7 

Beginning July 8 

Closed for Renovations 

TBA 

CLOSED 

TBA 

PEIF Fitness Classes 

Beginning May 20 

See website for schedule 

See website for schedule 

Superior Dome 

Open Recreation & 

Walking 

Beginning May 6 

Monday - Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday & Sunday 

6:00am - 8:00pm 
6:00am - 5:00pm 
CLOSED 

Berry Events Center 
Drop-In Hockey 

No Summer Drop In 

N/A 

N/A 

Berry Events Center 
Drop-In Figure Skating 

No Summer Drop In 

N/A 

N/A 


(906) 635-3396 or 
(800) 251-6597. 


Additional facility information is available at the following website: http://www.nmu.edu/sportsrecsports/ 







TOURNAMENTS 

$30,000 Blackjack Blowout 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 7-9, 2013 
$8,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Christmas 

June 14-16, 2013 
$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 15, 2013 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 21-23, 2013 

$15,000 Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

June 21-23, 2013 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 
«3, 275, 998 JACKPOT HIT 

By Pamela S . on an IGT 
Money Madness 
American Idol Machine . 

REEL IN THE CASH 

All Sites ♦ June 21, 2013 

Noon- 11:30 p.m. 

Win your share of up to 

$65,000 

In Cash, Credits and Prizes! 

Earn Grand Prize entries June 4-21! 


from KEWADIN to KAUAI, HAWAII 

All Sites May 31, 2013 noon - 11;30 p.m. 
Earn entries May 6 - 31, 2013 to 
Win a Trip to Kauai, Hawaii on May 31! 

PLUS ... A Share of over 

$20,000 in CASH & PRIZES! 

Grand Prize Winner may use 
$5,000 voucher to book a trip 
anywhere they choose* 

See Northern Rewards Club or kewadin.com for official 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 

in the Eastern U.P. 

“Weird Al”Yanko vie 
The Alpocalypse Tour 

Thursday, June 13 at 7 p*m* 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste* Marie, MI 


Monster Truck 
Throwdown 

Saturday, June 29 at 7 p*m* 
Kewadin St* Ignace 


KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 
25™ ANNIVERSARY 

May 18, 2013 ♦ Noon'll:30 p*m* 
We're giving away up to $25,000! 

♦ Random Slot Draws for CASH! 

(noon-5 p.m.) WINNER every 15 minutes! 

♦ Draws to Play Plinko for CASH! 

(5-11 p.m.) WINNER every 10 minutes! 

♦ Draws to Spin the Big Wheel for CASH! 

(11-11:30 p.m.) FIVE WINNERS! 

♦ FREE Cake & Champagne! (6-8 p.m.) 

KEYS & CREDITS MONDAY 

Kewadin St* Ignace, Manistique, 
Hessel & Christmas 

EVERY MONDAY 

Were giving away 12 cars between four 
sites over the next 12 months! 

Every Monday is your chance to 

WIN A NEW CAR! 

PLUS ♦♦♦ Win your share of 
Over $2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

For details and official rules see kewadin.com. 

MEMORIAL DAY- ALL SITES 

May 27, 2013 

All Veterans and service men 8C women who 
show service identification when they register at 
the Northern Rewards Club will receive $10 in 
Kewadin Credits (one time only)* 

19 th anniversary celebration 

Kewadin Manistique 

June 15, 2013 

Win Your Share of up to 

$10,000 in Cash & Prizes! 

*Please note that Club hours vary by site. 
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Photo by Linda Grossett 


Samantha Grossett, age 5, holds flowers at the Hiawatha Skating Club 
show held mid-March at the Pullar Stadium. She is the daughter of 
Linda and Jamie Grossett and granddaughter of Carol and Elmo Smith. 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Drew Fabry, 5, finding out what team he has been drafted for in the 
spring league at Chi Mukwa and picking his jersey number. See story 
on page 6. 


Digital Public Library of America 


From “Library” page 7 
develop the DPLA. 

While the DPLA offerings 
stagger the mind, it plans on 
expanding its availability of mate- 
rials through innovative methods. 

Further, the DPLA has a wel- 
come mat out for anyone inter- 
ested in becoming involved with 


“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

Hnracesrone Tireitonfi 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 

Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

( 906 ) 635-5238 



the project. 

Explore the DPLA, it’s poten- 
tial and offerings at www.dp.la. 


Community 


Prayer gathering on steps of Supreme Court 



Photo by Mike McCoy 


A prayer gathering on the steps of the U.S. Supreme Court in Washington, D.C., took place on April 16 before 
oral arguments were heard in the “Adoptive Couple v. Baby Girl” ’’case before the nine U.S. Supreme Court 
justices. Pictured above, from the Administration for Native Americans office, Lori King (Sault Tribe), a senior 
project consultant from Tribal Tech LLC; management and program analyst She Welch (Blackfeet) and senior 
policy advisor Camille Loya. The case involves the attempted adoption of Dusten Brown’s daughter while 
he was deployed in the Iraq War. Brown is a citizen of the Cherokee Nation. The non-native mother gave the 
child up for adoption. 





Help and support can be as easy as a phone call away. Our specially 
trained counselors offer free one-on-one cessation counseling for 
pregnant smokers 24 hours a day. They understand that quitting is 
about so much more than just not smoking and that so often feelings 
of stress and guilt can play huge roles in wanting to, but not being 
able to quit. It’s worth the health k of you and your unborn child 
to give them a call. ((/ 


Michigan Department 
ofCommunity Health 


-800-QUITNOW 
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Tribal member brings 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Robin 
Cook is a former mixed martial 
arts (MMA) fighter on a mis- 
sion - to promote his company 
Berzerker MMA, which in con- 
junction with John Yeabanks of 
Big Johns MMA, has already 
brought two successful fights to 
Michigan’s U.R and Kewadin 
Casinos. 

Their latest show, Rumble on 
the Border 2, held at Kewadin 
Casino in Sault Ste. Marie was a 
sold-out event showcasing both 
pro and amateur fighters from 
the Canadian and U.S. sides of 
the border as well as Las Vegas; 
providing some of the best MMA 
action in the circuit, according to 
Cook. 

And of course no MMA 
fight is complete without ring 
girls, area locals Amanda May 
Pieczynski, Jesselee Maleport and 
Meagan Photiou kept the crowd 
informed of the rounds. 

Their next roof erupting 
shows are scheduled for June 1 at 
Kewadin Casino in St. Ignace and 
September 28 back in the Sault. 

Cook said they have some 
great sponsors and celebrity fight- 
ers lined up for the June 1 show. 
“Our fans need to keep coming 
out and supporting us so we can 
continue to provide exciting 
shows,” Cook said. 



Robin Cook 


Cook said his interest in fight- 
ing began at a young age listen- 
ing to his uncle’s talk about their 
wrestling, martial arts and boxing 
skills. 

In 2003 he started training 
in Jiu-Jitsu and Russian sambo 
wrestling and some judo. He 
boxed for a while in California 
before returning to the Sault, then 
in 2008 when the first King of 
the Cage fight came to Sault Ste. 
Marie he fought his first cage 
fight and won in 1 1 seconds on a 
TKO. 

When the King of the Cage 
returned to town, Cook signed 
up to fight his second ever cage 
fight not realizing that would 
be the end of his MMA fighting 



MMA fights to Kewadin Casinos 

ter he wanted to remain involved 


LOU SIRIANNI 

From left, Meagan Photiou and Jesselee Maleport, ring girls, David 
“The Butcher” Clifford, announcer, Robin Cook, promoter, and Amanda 
Pieczynski, ring girl. 


career. About 20-seconds into the 
fight he broke his hand but kept 
on fighting. He finally got the 
dazed fighter into a headlock and 
won. Later in the local ER, they 
removed the wrapping from his 
hand and the bone was sticking 
through his skin in one spot. That 
was a bad injury, but not the one 
that made him transition from 
fighter to promoter. 

Undefeated at 2-0, he was 
training for his third fight when 
the other fighter hooked his knee 
from behind during a takedown 
maneuver. His knee was hyper- 


extend and he had a torn ACL, 
although he didn’t find that out 
until later when he was playing 
softball and slid into third base. 
With his leg folded under him 
like a jack knife, he had to physi- 
cally reach under himself and free 
it. He had sustained four ligament 
tears and two bruises to the bone. 
He underwent ACL reconstruc- 
tion surgery and had a meniscus 
tear repaired and now has perma- 
nent screws in his knee. 

Four weeks after having sur- 
gery he was back to work as a 
carpenter for the tribe. That win- 


in some way in MMA fighting 
and began calling people about 
buying a cage. That’s when he 
contacted John Yeabanks. They 
decided to rent a cage and bring 
a show to the Sault. They put 
on their first show a year ago on 
St. Patrick’s Day at a local bar, 
the Savoy. During the same time 
period he was competing against 
the King of the Cage to see who 
would be bringing their show 
to Kewadin Casinos. Cook and 
Yeabanks were awarded the show 
and sold out. “The place was 
bulging at the seams,” Cook said. 

Since then one of their fights 
has gone viral, they have made 
MMA news across the coun- 
try and have promoters from 
Australia who are interested in 
collaborating on shows with 
them. 

Cook said they are working to 
expand their show to other states 
but plan on staying with Native 
American owned casino ven- 
ues. They are currently booked 
through this year with Kewadin 
Casinos and are working on 
booking for 2014 as well. 

Tickets, ranging in price from 
$25-$ 100, are on sale now for the 
June 1 Big Johns & Berzerker 
MMA- War on the Shores at 
KEWADIN.COM. 


"Weird Al" Yankovic brings The Alpocalypse Tour to Kawadin 


The biggest- selling com- 
edy recording artist in his- 
tory, “Weird Al” Yankovic, on 
The Alpocalypse Tour is set to 
perform at Kewadin Casinos 
DreamMakers Theater on June 


13. Tickets are $32.50 and $28.50 
and went on sale on March 8 . 

Now entering his fourth career 
decade, “Weird Al” Yankovic has 
won three Grammy s (with 14 
nominations) and earned count- 



Huey Lewis and the News 
anniversary tour 


Huey Lewis and the News 
is commemorating the 30th 
Anniversary of its most award 
winning album, Sports , with its 
30th anniversary tour, coming to 
Kewadin Casinos’ DreamMakers 
Theater on June 2 ! Tickets are 
$54.50 and $48.50. 

Peaking at number one on the 
Billboard charts, selling over 
10 million copies worldwide, 
a Grammy award winner and 
a Diamond award winner in 
Canada, Sports is the anthem of a 
generation. 


Huey Lewis and the News 
members are: Bottom right, Huey 
Lewis (vocals and harmonic), 
Johnny Colla (saxophone, gui- 
tar and vocals), Bill Gibson 
(drums, percussion and vocals), 
Sean Hopper (keyboards and 
vocals), Stef Burns (guitars 
and vocals), John Pierce (bass), 
Marvin McFadden (trumpet), Rob 
Sudduth (tenor saxophone) and 
Johnnie Bamont (baritone saxo- 
phone). 

For more information visit 
www. kewadin .com . 


less awards and accolades for 
classic songs like Eat It , Like 
a Surgeon , Fat , Smells Like 
Nirvana , Amish Paradise and 
The Saga Begins. Yankovic is 
also well-known for his cult-hit 
feature film UHF (1989), his 
late ‘90s CBS Saturday morning 
series The Weird Al Show and the 
numerous AL-TV specials that 
he’s made for MTV and VH1 
over the years. 

His 2006 album, Straight Outta 


Lynwood , spawned the Billboard 
top 10 single, White and Nerdy, 
the video of which spent two 
months at number one on iTunes 
and garnered over 100 million 
hits on the Internet. His 13th and 
most recent album, Alpocalypse 
(2011), which featured the Lady 
Gaga parody, Perform This Way , 
charted at number nine — the 
highest debut of his storied career 
— and added two more Grammy 
nominations to his astounding list 


of achievements. Last year also 
saw the release of his bestselling 
children’s book When I Grow Up 
(HarperCollins), and the TV con- 
cert special Weird Al Live! - The 
Alpocalypse Tour on Comedy 
Central. A lavishly illustrated cof- 
fee table on Al’s life and career, 
Weird Al: The Book , was released 
in October of 2012 by Abrams. 

For more official “Weird Al” 
Yankovic news and ticket infor- 
mation go to www.weirdal.com. 


TESLA coming to Sault Kewadin Casino 



The multi-platinum- selling 
and iconic rock band, TESLA, is 
performing at Kewadin Casinos’ 
DreamMakers Theater on July 27, 
2013, as part of the bands sum- 
mer tour. Tickets went on sale 
May 17 at 8 a.m. and are $38.50 
and $35. 

Known for their melodic 
songs and down to earth appeal, 
TESLA continues to tour to 
sold-out crowds around the 
world. TESLA’s 2009 FOREVER 
MORE tour in support of the new 
album of the same name, gave 
their audience a 25 -year musical 
journey that keeps the loyal fans 
coming back and has newcomers 
realizing, “WOW, I didn’t know 
they did that song!” 

TESLA’s current line-up 
consists of four of its original 
members, vocalist Jeff Keith, 
guitarist Frank Hannon, bassist 



Brian Wheat and drummer Troy 
Luccketta plus new guitarist Dave 
Rude who has brought a new 
energy and creativity to the band. 
The band has sold 14 million 


albums in the United States alone. 

TESLA has made three appear- 
ances in Kewadin ’s theater to sell 
out crowds. For more informa- 
tion, visit www.kewadin.com. 
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Paranormal 

Convention! 


World renowned psychics, 
cryptozoologists, TV stars and 
the son from the Amityville home 
will headline this year’s Michigan 
Paranormal Convention at the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie on 
Aug. 9-10. Seventeen speakers 
are scheduled for the event along 
with gallery readings and twilight 
walking tours. Ticket sales began 



Psychic Chip Coffey 


on April 26 at the DreamMakers 
Theater Box Office. 

“This is by far our most 
aggressive line up — it is the 
largest group of presenters we 
have ever put together,” said 
Tim Ellis, president of the Upper 
Peninsula Paranormal Research 
Society. “We have some crowd 
favorites back and added some 
amazing new faces and stories to 
our event this year. It gets tough 
to continue to build a bigger 
event each year, but we have a lot 
of fun making it happen!” 

One of the most exciting ses- 
sions at this year’s conference 
will be the round table with 
Amy Bruni, Joe Chin, Adam 



Amy Bruni & Britt Griffith 


Berry, Britt Griffith and Dustin 
Pari from the Syfy show Ghost 
Hunters. “This will be one of 
the most interesting sessions,” 
said Ellis. “We’ve never had this 
many members from the hit TV 
show Ghost Hunters at one time 
for a presentation. Fans will get 
stories from behind the scenes 
of the show and a chance to ask 
the questions they have always 
wanted to ask.” 

A familiar face presenting a 
new subject, John Zaffis will be 
on hand to discuss “possessed 
possessions” and haunted muse- 
um artifacts. There will also be 
a live taping of 30 Odd Minutes 
during the conference. 

New presenters scheduled for 
the convention this year include 
Fact or Fake: Paranormal 
Files hosts Ben Hanson and 
Bill Murphy , who will give a 
behind-the-scenes look at their 
hit TV series; cryptozoologist 


Loren Coleman; son from the 
actual Amityville Horror home, 
Christopher Quaratino (Lutz); the 
real life mother from Haunting 
in Georgia , Lisa Wyrick; Kat 
Tedsen and Bev Rydel presenting 
their third book in the Haunted 
Travel series, Haunted Travels of 
Michigan III, ; and Detroit’s own 
John Tenney speaking on Sky 
People. 

Other speakers include 
Darkness Radio TV host Dave 
Schrader covering A Look at 
Ghosts ; psychic Chip Coffey, 
author and TV host Jeff Belanger 
and crowd favorite Tim Shaw 
presenting the correct way to con- 
duct a seance. 

Tickets to the event became 
available on April 26. Convention 
tickets for the two days are $75, 
a one-day convention ticket is 
$45 and a VIP package includ- 
ing two-day convention and a 
dinner with speakers and guests 



John Zaffis 


is $95 . Special hotel packages 
including two-night accommo- 
dation, convention tickets, VIP 
dinner with speakers and guests 
is available for $360. Additional 
tickets can be purchased during 
the convention for gallery read- 
ings with psychic Tim Shaw for 
$25, psychic Chip Coffey for $50 
and for twilight walking tours 
with Jim Couling starting at $10. 
Convention tickets include a 
special convention-only vendor 
area where attendees can speak 
one-on-one with presenters and 
exhibitors. 

All tickets purchased by May 
10 will receive a 20 percent dis- 
count (with the exception of hotel 
packages). 

For more information on the 



Ben Hansen 


conference, visit www.miparacon 
com, kewadin.com or upprs.org. 
For booking a convention room 
table, please contact Tim Ellis at 
(906) 440-4890. 


Monster Truck Throwdown 
at Kewadin St. Ignace 



Tickets are now on sale 
for the 2013 Monster Truck 
Throwdown at Kewadin Shores 
Casino in St. Ignace on June 29, 
2013. Experience the thrill of a 
10,000 lb. car-crushing beast, 
the thrills of freestyle motocross 
and take a ride on a real monster 
truck with well-known trucks 
and drivers including Barbarian, 
Toxic, Over Bored, Ballistic and 
Nitemare. 

The show will take place dur- 
ing the annual St. Ignace Car 
Show weekend event. Fans can 
meet and get pictures with driv- 
ers and trucks at a pre race pit 
party at 5:30 p.m., followed by 
the show at 7 p.m. Tickets are 
$10 for adults 18 and over and 
free for those under 18 (one 
child entry per paid adult). 

The line up for this event is as 


follows (subject to change): 

Barbarian - featuring 
driver Devin Jones of Miami, 
Oklahoma 

Nitemare - featuring driver 
Andy Hoffman of Huntington, 
Indiana 

Over Bored - featuring driver 
Jamey Garner of Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Ballistic - featuring driver 
Mac Plecker of Williamston, 
Georgia 

Toxic - featuring Travis Petri 


of Buffalo, New York 

Patrons can receive $10 in 
Kewadin credit free play by 
turning in their Monster Truck 
Throwdown tickets at the 
Northern Rewards Club on the 
night of the show. Drink spe- 
cials, outdoor games, food tent 
and much more will be available 
Call the box office at 800- 
KEWADIN or click www.kewa- 
din.com for more information or 
visit Kewadin.com or midwest- 
monstertruckevents .com 



Thank you to every loyal 
customer over the past 
125 years who helped us 
reach this tremendous 


milestone. 
We are truly 
a community 
bank, and 
look forward 
to the 

opportunity 
to continue 
serving YOU. 


St. Ignace * Cedarville 
Mackinac Island 
Naubinway • Newberry 
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Kewadin Casinos 


Mike Vieau, Kewadin secu- 
rity team member, was recently 
selected as 
the Team 
Member of 
the Year at 
Kewadin St. 

Ignace. 

The team 
member was 
chosen by 
peers for this 
award and will receive a per- 
sonal plaque; $200, entertain- 
ment tickets, dinner and a hotel 
stay along with a plaque that is 
located in each casino. 

“Mike is honest, depend- 
able and motivated to solve 
problems for team members and 
staff,” said James McKerchie, 
Kewadin St. Ignace secu- 
rity manager. “Add an almost 
unbearable positive attitude 
and you have Kewadin Shores 
Security Officer Mike Vieau. 
Simply put, Mike is what all 
managers, department heads 
and supervisors are striving to 
hire.” 

Mike started with Ke wadin’ s 
security department in April 
2012. He says being able to 
interact with customers is what 
he likes most about his position. 
“Talking with them, walking 
around and making sure every- 
one is safe, it’s the best part of 
what I do,” he said. 


Joe Starnes, Kewadin Casino 
Gift Shop Clerk, was selected as 
the Team Member of the Year at 
Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie. 

The team member was chosen 
by peers for this award and will 
receive a per- 
sonal plaque; 

$200, enter- 
tainment tick- 
ets, dinner and 
a hotel stay 
along with a 
plaque that is 
located in each 
casino. 

Joe started 
working with the casino in 
August of 2006. He took one 
year off when he was deployed 
with the 1437^ National Guard 
Unit in 2009. 

He says he loves working in 
the gift shop and working with 
different people every day. “My 
background is working in retail, 
so a job in the gift shop was a 
fit for me,” said Joe, who was 
“very surprised” when he real- 
ized it was he who was receiving 
the yearly award. “I have met 
people from all over the country 
working here, it’s a great place to 
work,” he said. 

Team members and customers 
alike rave about his great custom- 
er service skills to internal and 
external customers. “The way he 
talks with customers, helps them 
and provides them service is phe- 
nomenal,” said Cathy Boling, gift 
shop manager. 




recognize team members 


Congratulations to Chris 
Ogston, Kewadin Sault Team 
Member of the 
Month. Chris 
is a member 
of the mainte- 
nance depart- 
ment and has 
worked with 
Kewadin 
since October 
2011. He 
was born and 
raised in the Sault and is married 
to Brandi Ogston. They have 
two children, Christopher and 
Marissa. “It’s a good feeling to 
win this award,” said Ogston. 

Way to go, Chris! Thanks for 
being part of our team. 



Congratulations to David 
Roe, Hessel Slot Attendant and 
team member of the month! 

Dave start- 
ed working 
for Kewadin 
in June 2012. 

He says he 
finds interact- 
ing with cus- 
tomers very 
rewarding 
and at times 
interesting. When asked what 
was different about working here 
compared to his last job he said 
people and the working environ- 
ment. Congratulations, David! 

Thanks for being part of the 
Kewadin team. 




Congratulations to Jesse 
Robinson, Kewadin ’s Christmas 
team member of the month for 
April! 

Jesse has 
worked with 
Kewadin for 
just over a 
year and is a 
bartender at 
Frosty’s Bar & 

Grille. He said 
the best part of 
his job is learning how to make 
new drinks and meeting new 
people. 

“Jesse is always willing to 
help out. He has outstanding cus- 
tomer skills,” said his manager 
Lisa Hanson. “When short staffed 
he always offers to work extra or 
pick up shifts. He always puts his 
customers needs first, internal and 
external. He is a great asset to our 
department.” 

Jessee lives in Munising with 
his girlfriend, Kristi and his three 
children. 



Corey Kangus, security guard 
with Kewadin Sault since 1992, 
was named April’s Team Member 
of the Month! 

Corey 

lives in Sault 
Ste. Marie 
with his wife, 

Shawnda, 
and has one 
daughter. “I 
really find 
helping others 
the most rewarding part of what 


I do,” said Corey. He was very 
surprised and humbled to receive 
this award. Way to go, Corey! 


Congratulations to Richard 
Osterhout, Manistique Shuttle 
Driver, and 
team member 
of the month 
for February ! 

Richard 
says that 
meeting new 
people every 
day is the 
most reward- 
ing part of his 
job. Winning this award was the 
“icing on the cake” he said. 

Richard lives in Manistique 
with his wife and two children. 

Thank you, Richard, for being 
an outstanding employee! 



Congratulations to Melanie 
Brock, Vault Cashier at Kewadin 
Mansitique and the March team 
member of the month! 

Melanie started working for 
Kewadin Mansitique in June 1994 
as a gift shop cashier before mov- 
ing positions to the cage. 

She said the most rewarding 
part of her job is working with 
her fellow team members. 

Melanie lives in Manistique 
with her husband, Brady, and her 
two children. 

Congratulations, Melanie! 
Thanks for being part of our 
team. 


Slots create another millionaire 
at Kewadin Shores Casino 



A Caro, Mich., woman became 
a new millionaire in St. Ignace 
when she won a $3,275,998 
jackpot on an International 
Game Technology (IGT) Money 
Madness American Idol® Encore 
machine on April 21 , 2013, at 
Kewadin Shores Casino in St. 
Ignace, Mich. This jackpot is the 
largest IGT wide area progressive 
in the state for over five years. 

This lucky night Pamela S . 

(full name withheld by request) 
shared the joy of win with her 


whole family, including her hus- 
band, son, all in-laws and some 
friends. The new multimillionaire 
plans to use her jackpot to buy a 
new truck, pay off her house and 
start building a retirement house 
she has been dreaming about for 
so long. 

“IGT congratulates our new 
winner and thanks Kewadin 
Shores Casino for its participa- 
tion,” said Susan Cartwright, IGT 
VP corporate communications. 

Kewadin Shores is Pamela’s 


favorite casino. 
While on her first 
motor coach trip 
with Renee Craig 
tours 25 years 
ago, her husband 
hit a jackpot with 
the two free rolls 
of quarters that 
were given to bus 
groups. “We have 
been coming here 
on one of their 
tour busses ever 
since as an annual 
holiday gift to 
us,” Pamela said. 

“After I pay 
off our house and 
buy a new truck, 
anything can hap- 
pen,” she said 
about her win- 
nings. “This is a 
godsend for our 
family.” 

IGT launched 
MegaJackpots® 
progressive prod- 
uct line in 1986 and has since 
produced thousands of major win- 
ners with jackpots ranging from 
just over $ 1 million to the world 
record slot jackpot of more than 
$39 million. More information 
about IGT is available at www. 
IGT.com. 

Kewadin Casinos has five 
locations in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula and has been in opera- 
tion for nearly 30 years. For more 
information, visit Kewadin.com. 


Community Action senior 
nutrition programs serve 
Chippewa, Luce and 
Mackinac counties 


Lending a helping hand to 
elders who are making an effort 
to maintain an independent 
lifestyle is what the Chippewa- 
Luce-Mackinac Community 
Action Partnership is doing with 
their congregate meal and home 
delivered meals programs. 

The Senior Nutrition 
Programs offer balanced great 
tasting meals to area seniors 
with items on their menu such 
as chicken with whipped pota- 
toes, California blend vegeta- 
bles, bread and a cherry crisp. 
Other mouth-watering menu 
items include pork chops with 
scalloped potatoes, roast beef 
with the fixings and for desert 
pineapple upside down cake. 

The congregate meal 
program is designed for all 
elders aged 60-plus. The pro- 
gram brings elders together 
to eat lunch and socialize in 
a group setting. According to 
Community Action, over 60,000 
meals were served last year to 
participants in the three coun- 
ties. 

A nutrition expert is on hand 
to monitor the sodium, vitamin 
and cholesterol content of the 
meals, which can easily be 
adjusted for diabetic diets. 

The home delivered meals 
program is for seniors who are 
homebound. Meals are delivered 
seven days a week to the homes 
of seniors not able to attend the 


congregate meals. This program 
delivered over 75,000 meals last 
year. 

The basic requirements for 
the home delivered meals pro- 
gram are that you or your spouse 
must be 60 or older, homebound 
and cannot leave your home 
alone, unable to prepare meals 
and have no other access to a 
nutritionally balanced diet. 

Eligible participants have 
meals delivered to them by car- 
ing drivers. 

Local senior centers offer- 
ing congregate meal programs 
in Chippewa County are in 
DeTour, Drummond Island, 
Kinross, Pickford, Raber, 
Rudyard, Sewell Avery, Sugar 
Island and Whitefish centers. In 
Luce County, meals are offered 
at the Newberry Center and in 
Mackinac County at the Clark, 
Curtis, Garfield and St. Ignace 
Centers. 

The programs are looking for 
volunteers for the meal services, 
or if you would like to invest 
in a community service - a tax- 
deductible financial gift is also 
greatly appreciated. 

For more information in 
Chippewa County call the 
Chippewa County Sewell Avery 
Center at 632-3363 or (800) 
562-4963. For Luce County call 
293-5621 and Mackinac County 
Fenlon Center at 643-8595. You 
may also visit clmcaa.net. 
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Leadership academy leads 



Photo by by Sandra Yu, GLLA participant 
Robin Clark in India during her trip with the GLLA in February 2012. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Robin 
Clark first heard of the Great 
Lakes Leadership Academy 
- Leadership Advancement 
Program in 2011 . At the time she 
was working for the Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan on energy 
initiatives, helping to get tribes 
more active in energy conserva- 
tion and natural resource impacts 
from energy development within 
the state. 

She was approached by United 
Tribes of Michigan Executive 
Director Frank Ettawageshik, 
who sat on the board of the lead- 
ership academy, who asked her to 
take a look at the program. 

Only one Michigan tribal 
member had participated in past 
leadership advancement pro- 
grams, Little Traverse Bay Bands 
of Odawa Indians member Doug 
Craven. Ettawageshik was work- 
ing with the academy to improve 
tribal member participation and 
Clark decided to apply. 

The focus of the Leadership 
Advancement Program was to 
bring together individual lead- 
ers from across diverse sectors, 
backgrounds, and localities within 
Michigan to dive into leadership 
in the context of the common 
good. The program itself was 
18 -months long, meeting once 
a month in locations around the 
state. 

The group met in December 
of 2011 in Sault Ste. Marie and 
stayed at the Kewadin Casino 
Convention Center. That session 
included an invocation by the 
Cultural Program’s Cecil Pavlat 
and a speech by Jackie Minton; 
work with JKL Bahweting stu- 
dents with a presentation from 
Youth Education and Activity’s 
Jill King; a panel discussion on 
St. Mary’s waterway includ- 
ing Environmental’s Kathie 
Brosemer; and a niibiish activ- 
ity and walk led by Sault Tribe 
member Amy McCoy. Sault Tribe 
members contributed greatly to 
that session addording to Clark, 
increasing the knowledge and 
connection of each of the 27 


program participants to the tribe, 
who may share that knowledge 
and connection further across the 
state. 

Clark said as part of under- 
standing leadership in the context 
of the common good, the group 
worked on balancing the needs 
and skills of the communities 
and/or sectors they generally 
“represent” with the needs and 
skills of greater, diverse com- 
munities and economies, with an 
eye on the long run (think seven 
generations). 

The curriculum included an 
international experience where 
program participants would visit 
a different country and meet with 
leadership to learn about their 
issues and what work was being 
done for the common good of 
their people. The group decided 
to travel to India - over 8,000 
miles from home - and left Feb. 
17,2012. 

The participants spent two 
weeks in 95-degree weather 
experiencing India through inter- 
actions with residents, students, 
education professionals and 
community leaders involved in 
agriculture, natural resources, 


education, economic develop- 
ment and health care. The group 
traveled to both rural and urban 
locations, meeting with local 
practitioners involved in diverse 
fields to see how they were able 
to work together across religious, 
socio-economic and sectoral dif- 
ferences. 

Clark said it was a cultural 
shock going from winter to their 
summer and from our local cul- 
ture to theirs. She said it was hot 
but the group had to remain cov- 
ered because of India’s cultural 
modesty. “Your shoulders had to 
be covered and low cut shirts and 
tank tops were not allowed,” she 
said. Loose flowing skirts became 
one of her fashion mainstays. The 
group flew into Deli and traveled 
by bus, train and plane through 


member 

southern India. 

She said there was a language 
barrier and at times it proved hard 
to communicate. “My favorite 
part of the trip,” she said, “was 
the times we just got to talk to 
people vs. the formal back and 
forth of arranged meetings.” One 
of the non-profits they visited was 
working to establish pre-schools 
and they were given a tour of 
two of the schools. “One of the 
schools was just a little room 
made of concrete with no furni- 
ture. To the folks who get to send 
their kids there though it’s an 
incredible thing. We met the kids 
and loved talking to the moms 
and women who have stepped up 
in their community to do this,” 
she said. 

The group visited with an 
HIV/AIDS women’s and chil- 
dren’s support group while they 
were there and Clark became 
friends with one of the moth- 
ers. This women’s husband had 
passed away and she now works 
in the fields to support her three 
daughters. To help the family out, 
Clark and her husband Eric send 
donations to Shanti Ashram’s 
Sudar Program annually, which 
helps provide for the children’s 
school uniforms and materials, as 
well as continuing the HIV/AIDS 
women’s support group. “It’s a 
small thing,” Clark said, “but it 
means a lot to that family.” 

Clark said the group noticed 
that even though a lot of com- 
munity programs were led by 
women, it was the women who 
were less likely to be assertive 
in meetings- men would stand 
up and talk more freely. “There 
is a food distribution program in 
Indian similar to the USD A food 


to India 

distribution program here in the 
U.S. where the lowest income 
families can get subsidized 
foods,” Clark said. “Generally 
speaking, the whole system was 
male dominated and there was 
a lot of corruption - the food 
wasn’t getting where it was 
needed and the money was disap- 
pearing. Women started to get 
together and have been taking 
over the program locally. The 
system started working better 
once the women came together 
on behalf of their communities.” 

One of the more noticeable 
differences between the cultures, 
Clark said, was that only about 
28 percent of households in India 
have toilets. “Public sanitation 
is very limited. We talked with a 
government leader who worked 
extremely hard to get a public 
toilet in his community - usually 
folks use a hole in the ground,” 
she said. “Toilet paper isn’t usu- 
ally used or available except in 
upscale hotels and tourist stops. 
There is always a bucket and 
water and your hands - you use 
one hand for sanitary purposes 
and the other to eat with. I’ve 
heard people saying they thought 
it was gross to use toilet paper, so 
unsanitary.” 

Clark said she was able to par- 
ticipate in the program thanks to a 
scholarship. The GLLA is work- 
ing on fundraising for an endow- 
ment fund, which would allow 
the Leadership Advancement 
Program to continue to provide 
opportunities for leaders across 
the state and within our tribe. 

For more information about 
the program, visit: www.glla.msu. 
edu. 




a child, 

, praise, 

love, joy and a safe family environment* 
Make a difference in the life of a child 
and call today! 

Offices: 

Kincheloe 906-495-1232 or 800-347-7137 

Sault Ste. Marie 906-632-5250 or 800-726-0093 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD. 


THERE IS A HIGH DEMAND 
FOR TRIBAL FOSTER HOMES! 


Little Lakers Basketball Camp 

Boys & Girls 

Grades 1-6 

1 July 8th -10th [ 

Monday - Wednesday 
9am — Noon 

1 I 

All registrations are on a first serve basis. 

Register by calling Jessica @ 906-635-7770, 
starting May 20, 2013 at 9am. 

Free registration for 
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Take Back the Night came to Sault Ste. Marie 

FOURTH ANNUAL PROGRAM HELPS YOUNG WOMEN TAKE A STAND AGAINST SEXUAL VIOLENCE 


By Hali McKelvie 

The EUP Sexual Violence 
Prevention team hosted their 
fourth annual Take Back the 
Night event on April 16, 2013, in 
the Anchor Room of the Cisler 
Center on Lake Superior State 
University’s campus. 

The team is a multi agency 
team of Sault Tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center (ARC), Diane 
Peppier Resource Center, Bay 
Mills Indian Community’s 
Journey to Healing program, 
Edward Jones investments, 
Michigan State Police, LSSU’s 
Crisis Center and LSSU’s 
Campus Life. The team hosts 
and participates in a number of 
preventative events throughout 
the year. 

Take Back the Night started 
with a welcoming from the team 
followed by local representatives 
from the Peppier Center, LSSU, 
Sault Tribe, city police, campus 
security and Uniting Three Fires 
Against Violence. Each repre- 
sentative spoke on ending sexual 
violence. 

Following the welcoming and 
opening statements, sexual assault 
survivor Stacey Lannert presented 
to a crowd of over 100 commu- 
nity members. During her presen- 
tation, she focused on identify- 
ing signs of sexual trauma with 
young victims and provided a 
number of national resources that 
are available to anyone affected 
by sexual assault. 

Walking 

DARRYL CAUSLEY 

Darryl 
Causley, 

49, of 
Cheboygan 
died unex- 
pectedly on 
April 24 at 
McLaren 
Cheboygan 
Hospital. He 
was born in Sault Ste. Marie 
on May 25, 1953, to John and 
Lorraine (nee Perry) Causley. 

He lived in Hessel much of his 
life and was a commercial, self- 
employed painter and a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
Chippewa Indians. 

He is survived by his daugh- 
ters, Nichole Causley of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Stephanie Causley 
of Manistique, Jennifer Schuster 
of Ann Arbor; brothers, John Jr. 
and Patricia Causley of Hessel, 
James and Dorothy Causley 
of Kinross, Jeff and Connie 
Causley of Kinross, and Donald 
Causley of Sault Ste. Marie; sis- 
ters, Delinda Causley of Hessel 
and Debra Causley of Sault Ste. 
Marie; five grandchildren; spe- 
cial friend, Deloris Deloy, and 
her son, Julian, of Cheboygan. 

Visitation took place at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. Services 
were conducted April 29 at Our 
Lady of the Snows Catholic 
Church in Hessel with Brother 
John Hascall officiating. Burial 
will be in Old Mission Indian 
Cemetery in Hessel later in the 
spring. Dodson Funeral Home 
of St.Ignace assisted with 
arrangements . 


She also spoke of the sexual 
and physical abuse she experi- 
enced. 

Beginning at the tender age of 
eight years old, she was sexually 
assaulted by her father. During 
the next 10 years, she endured 
countless encounters of sexual 
and physical abuse from her 
father while her younger sister 
endured solely physical abuse. 
Stacey shared that she felt she 
was somehow protecting her sis- 
ter by “taking” the sexual abuse. 

However, on July 4, 1990, her 
father raped her sister for the first 
time. As Stacey was forced to 
listen to the screams and terror of 
her little sister she found herself 
truly helpless and hopeless. That 
night Stacey made a decision that 
would change her life forever 
— she shot and killed her father. 
Stacey was later sentenced to a 
life term of prison without the 
possibility of parole. 

Although it wasn’t the ideal 
alternative to end a traumatizing 
chapter in her life, it gave her 
an opportunity to find freedom, 
acceptance and peace. Ultimately, 
through a course of events and 
after 1 8 years of incarceration, 
Stacey Lannert was granted 
clemency. The governor who 
granted her clemency made one 
final order upon her release, “Do 
something positive with your 
freedom, contribute to society.” 
From that point on, Stacey decid- 
ed she would continue to share 

On . . . 

MARYANN COLLINS 

Mary Ann 
Howell Collins 
walked on to 
her heavenly 
home on April 
28, 2013, at 
the age of 82 
years. Her 
departure 
from Parkside 
Facility in Trenton, Mich., was 
sudden. 

She was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on May 28, 1930, 
to Charles W. Howell and Ellen 
McCoy Howell. Her child- 
hood was spent partially in Sault 
Ste. Marie and on Sugar Island, 
Payment. She was educated in 
Payment, Sault area schools and 
St. Mary’s School. Around 1943, 
the family moved to Detroit, 
Mich., and she graduated from 
Saint Anne’s High School. 

Mary Ann married Franklin 
Collins and together raised a 
beautiful family of five sons, 
Michael, (Deanna) Collins of 
Florida, Gary (Cynthia) Collins of 
Seattle, Wash., Richard (Laurie) 
Collins of Trenton, Franklin 
Daniel Collins (deceased) and 
Steven (Andrea) Collins of Allen 
Park, Mich. 

She leaves behind many 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. Mary Ann’s siblings are 
Sister Irene Howell, IBVM, of 
Wheaton, 111., Geneveive Howell 
(deceased), Shirley (Hubert) 

Yancy (deceased), Maurice 
(Doris) Howell (deceased, 

Weldon (Carol) Howell 
(deceased) and Dorothy (Harold) 
Eldred of New Boston, Mich. 

Her grandparents were Daniel 


her story and play an important 
role in ending sexual violence. 

Stacey’s presentation high- 
lighted a number of resources 
and alternatives to seek out help 
if you or someone you know 
becomes a victim of sexual 
abuse. Since her release she has 
appeared on a number of national 
syndicated talk shows, co- 
authored an autobiography and 
started a non-profit organization 
called, Healing Sisters. Often 
there are times when victims 
feel they are alone or that no 
one will ever believe their sto- 
ries. Therefore, Healing Sisters 
provides a virtual network that 
allows other victims and survi- 
vors of sexual assault to connect 
with one another and seek sup- 


By Hali McKelvie 

The Advocacy Resource Center 
conducted an annual teen well- 
ness conference on April 16, 
2013. This year, the LOL: Living 
Our Live while Laughing Out 
Loud conference had 70 students 
who attended from three area 
school districts. 

The conference opened with 
Hali McKelvie welcoming the 
students, an opening prayer by 
Cecil Pavlat and an address by 
Chairperson Aaron Payment. The 


McCoy and Mary Ann Whalen 
McCoy of Sugar Island, Payment. 

Many nieces, nephews, and 
cousins will truly miss Mary Ann. 

Mary Ann was a member of 
the Catholic Church and the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Eternal rest grant to her, o 
Lord. May she rest in peace. 

LOUIS H. CONGUY JR. 

Louis 

“II” Conguy 
Jr., 64, of 
St. Ignace, 
passed away 
on April 
15, 2013, at 
Mackinac 
Straits 
Health 

System, following a seven-month 
battle with lung cancer. 

He was born Nov. 16, 1948, in 
St. Ignace to Louis Sr. and Vivian 
(nee LaDuke) Conguy. 

He joined the Army in 1966 
and served in Germany after 
his training at Fort Knox in 
Kentucky. He worked as an iron- 
worker, along with his dad for a 
period of time, and for more than 
30 years as a commercial fisher- 
man on the Great Lakes. 

II was a member and elder 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. He helped 
start the Sons of the Straits and 
was a member of the American 
Legion. He was also a member of 
Moose Lodge 999 for close to 30 
years. After serving many differ- 
ent offices for years, he received 
a fellowship degree. He was bar 
manager and always helped with 
the children’s activities at the 


port. You can find Healing Sisters 
online at www.healingsisters.org. 
A copy of her book, Redemption , 
can be found at major bookstores 
everywhere. 

Directly after the presentation, 
the ARC hosted a sexual violence 
awareness walk that took place on 
the campus of the university. 

Over the years, Take Back the 
Night has become internation- 
ally known, as a way to take a 
stand against sexual violence and 
speak out against these horrible 
crimes. As described at www. 
takebackthenight.org/history, the 
first documented Take Back the 
Night event in the United States 
took place in October of 1975 
in Philadelphia, Penn. Citizens 
rallied together after the murder 


conference had four breakout 
sessions covering various topics 
including healthy relationships, 
self esteem, cultural teachings, 
prescription drug abuse and stalk- 
ing. 

This year’s presenters were 
Melissa Merchant and Becky 
Rambo with the Diane Peppier 
Resource Center, Lara Cook- 
Paquin, LLMSW, with the Sault 
Tribe’s Behavioral Health, Officer 
Eric Rye with the Sault Tribe 
Police Department and Jackie 


lodge. He was known at the lodge 
as “chief cook and bottle washer.” 

He married his wife of 29 
years, Patricia “Patty” Frazier of 
Naubinway, on Feb. 11, 1984, at 
the VFW Post in St. Ignace. 

II was always spreading his 
laughter and his smile, fam- 
ily members said, and he was a 
man with a very big heart. He 
was known to be a flirt with the 
girls and he liked to give people 
close to him lighthearted nick- 
names, such as “Mistress” Becky 
Crowder and “Bulldog” Elizabeth 
Clemens. His wife, Patty, was his 
pride and joy. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Patty; twin brothers, Bert and 
Roger Conguy of St. Ignace; 
two sisters and their families, 
Karen McMillan of Moran, and 
Roxanne and Jason Belonga of 
St. Ignace; three brothers in-law 
and their families, Leroy and 
Leanne Frazier of Ottawa, Harold 
and Jackie Frazier of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Glenn and Carolee Frazier 
of St. Ignace; two sisters-in-law 
and their families, Deb and Sean 
Bennett of Naubinway, Elizabeth 
and Tim Clemens of Mackinaw 
City; He is survived by his wife, 
Patty; twin brothers, Bert and 
Roger Conguy of St. Ignace; 
two sisters and their families, 
Karen McMillan of Moran, and 
Roxanne and Jason Belonga of 
St. Ignace; three brothers in-law 
and their families, Leroy and 
Leanne Frazier of Ottawa, Harold 
and Jackie Frazier of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Glenn and Carolee Frazier 
of St. Ignace; two sisters-in- 
law and their families, Deb and 
Sean Bennett of Naubinway, 
Elizabeth and Tim Clemens of 


of young microbiologist, Susan 
Alexander Speeth, who was 
stabbed to death by a stranger no 
more than a block away from her 
home while walking the streets 
alone. 

A few national and local 
resources available for victims 
of sexual abuse are the toll free 
National Sexual Assault Hotline 
at (800) 656-HOPE, the Rape, 
Abuse and Incest National 
Network website at www. 
rainn.com, Sault Tribe ARC at 
632-1808 or toll free at (877) 
639-7820, Bay Mills Indian 
Community Journey to Healing 
at (906) 248-8311 and Uniting 
Three Fires Against Violence 
253-9775 or toll free (855) DNT- 
HIT-ME. 


Minton with the Sault Tribe 
Cultural Department. 

Each conference participant 
received a goody bag that includ- 
ed various sources of local agen- 
cies and items from each partici- 
pating agency. 

The conference takes place 
annually to provide awareness to 
local youth on healthy relation- 
ships, wellness and unity. This 
year’s conference was hosted at 
the Kewadin Casino Hotel and 
Convention Center. 


Mackinaw City; nieces and their 
families, Lisa and Leroy Sayles, 
April and Jeff Vannigan, Jessica 
and Jonah Staffan, Jamie and 
Cyle Frazier, Noelle and Austin 
Clemens, Alexandra Clemens, 
Samantha Bennett, Erika Frazier, 
and Courtney Frazier; nephews 
and their families, Richie and 
Tracy Smith, Louis and Emily 
McMillan, Nicholas Frazier, 
Michael and Samantha Bennett, 
Justin and Amy Frazier, Dustin 
and Christine Grondin, Brandyn 
and Mandy Clemens, Zachary 
Frazier, Tyler Bennett, Lucas 
Frazier, Kevin Frazier; a godchild 
and nephew, Jacob Frazier; four 
greatnieces, four great-nephews, 
four great-great-nieces, and two 
greatgreat nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, Louis Sr. and Vivian 
(nee LaDuke) Conguy, brother, 
Oliver John; sister, Diane Lynn; 
and a brother-in-law and his fam- 
ily, Don and Karen McMillan. 

Services took place on April 
20 at St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church with Father Pawel 
Mecwel and Father John Haskall 
officiating. Pastor David Wallis 
of Mackinaw City was a guest 
speaker, who guided with prayer 
for II and Patty on this journey. 

Cremation has taken place. 
Interment will occur later this 
spring in St. Ignatius Catholic 
Cemetery next to his parents. 

Pallbearers were Leroy Sayles, 
Robby Sayles, Richie Smith, 
Ethan Sayles, Louie McMillan, 
Logan McMillan, Frank Captain 
and Rick Terpening. Honorary 
pallbearers were Blaine Terpening 
and Gaige McMillan. 

Continued on page 15 



ARC conducts annual awareness 
conference in Sault Ste. Marie 
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Walking On 


— Continued from page 14. 


VIRGINIA DEBUSK 

Virginia (nee Kay) DeBusk of 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich, died on 
May 2, 2013, in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. She was born on Feb. 26, 
1948, in Sault Ste Marie. 

She was a long time resident of 
the Sault and spent many years in 
Merced, Calif., where she raised 
her three children. 

Virginia is survived by her 
three sons, Danny (Betty) 

DeBusk of the Sault, Shon (Kara) 
DeBusk of Atwater, Calif., and 
Kevin DeBusk of Houston, 

Texas;, sisters, Myrna of Livonia, 
Mich, Sharon (Roy) Russom of 
Missouri., Sherla (Tom) Moore of 
Florida, Margaret Pearl of Walled 
Lake and Sherry (Del) Shagen of 
the Sault; brothers, Bob (Myrtis) 
Kay of Louisiana, Earl “Cappy” 
of Roseville, Don (Medori Kay) 
of Westland, Mich.; many nieces 
and nephews, seven grandchil- 
dren and one great-grandchild. 

She was predeceased by her 
life partner, Charles Niemi; her 
parents, Earl and Bertha Kay; and 
a sister, Phyllis. 

Memorial services took 
place at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on May 4, 
2013 at 11 a. m. with Cecil Pavlat 
conducting the services. 

As per family request, a con- 
tribution to the American Cancer 
Society in Virginia’s name would 
be appreciated. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted the family with 
arrangements. On line condo- 
lences may be left at www.clark- 
baileyne whouse .com . 

GENEVA N. ERSKINE 

Geneva 
Natalie “Jean” 

Erskine, 88, of 
Stockbridge, 
formerly Moran 
Mich., passed 
away surround- 
ed by her fam- 
ily on April 23 , 

2013, at Chelsec 
Community 
Hospital in Chelsea, Mich. She 
was born on July 11, 1924, in 
Detroit, Mich., the daughter of 
Rueben and Victoria Edick. 

On June 26, 1939, she mar- 
ried John Clayton “Jack” 

Erskine. She was active with 
her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. She was an 
animal lover who loved her cats 
and adored her dog, Sasha. She 
enjoyed playing cards, going to 
the casino, shopping, decorating 
at Christmas, swimming, danc- 
ing and dining out. She was a 
member of Zion Lutheran Church 
in Allenville, Mich., and loved 
attending church at the Good 
Shepherd Mission in Stockbridge. 

She is survived by one brother, 
Rubin (Janice) Edick of Chelsea; 
five children, Cheryl (A.C.) 

Allen, Debra (Morey) Denton, 
Rick Erskine, Vicki (Ernie) 
Langstaff, Jackie Erskine (Stacy 
Sutela), Cindi Sabo (Dan Bigger) 
and daughter-in-law, Mary 
Erskine; 16 grandchildren and 23 
great-grandchildren . 

She was preceded in death 
by her husband; sons, Gary and 
Randy Erskine; and grandsons, 
Morey and Chad Denton. 

A celebration of her life took 
place on April 26, 2013 at the 
Good Shepherd Mission with 
Parson Billy Allen officiat- 
ing. Memorial contributions 


may be made to the Good 
Shepherd Mission, 5050 E. 

M-36, Stockbridge, MI 49285. 
Arrangements by Caskey - 
Mitchell Funeral Home, 
Stockbridge. 

MARGARET J. GRAVELLE 

Margaret Jean “Mag” Gravelle, 
aged 56, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., passed away on April 19, 
2013, at Hospice of the EUP. 

Mag was bom on April 21 , 
1956, in Sault Ste. Marie, the 
daughter of the late Richard and 
June (nee Vowels) Gravelle. She 
graduated from Sault Area High 
School and worked for Kewadin 
Casinos. She was an avid reader, 
who enjoyed arts and crafts and 
shopping. Mag collected knick 
knacks of cats and loved to spend 
time with her cat, Princess Roo 
Roo. She was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Mag is survived by three sis- 
ters, Grace “Betsy” Gravelle and 
Susan “Tota” (Michael) Kinney 
both of Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Kathy “Poopsi” (Bob) Modes of 
Kincheloe, Mich.; five brothers, 
Clyde “Manny” (Sherill) Gravelle 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Phillip 
Gravelle of Barbeau, Mich., and 
Ronny Gravelle, Donny Gravelle 
and Eddie Gravelle all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; sister-in-law, Helen 
Gravelle of Brimley, Mich.; many 
nieces and nephews. 

Mag was preceded in death by 
her parents and a brother, William 
F. Gravelle. 

A gathering took place on 
April 22, 2013, at the Sault Tribe 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Interment will be at a 
later date in Will Walk Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
may be left to help with funeral 
expenses. 

Arrangements handled by 
C.S. Mulder Funeral Home. 
Condolences may be left online at 
www.csmulder.com . 

CLARENCE P. KUCHARCZYK 

Clarence 
Paul 

Kucharczyk 
“Sonny”, 
aged 79, 
of Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Michigan 
passed away 
peacefully 
surrounded 
by his loving family on April 1 1 , 
2013 at War Memorial Hospital. 

He was born on April 23 , 

1933, on Drummond Island, 
Mich., the son of the late John 
and Julia (nee Alek) Kucharczyk. 

Clarence was a Sault Tribe 
member and took pride in spend- 
ing time with family and friends, 
telling stories, taking pictures and 
videos. He enjoyed spending the 
day on the water fishing and tell- 
ing stories. Those who knew him 
also knew that he loved being 
outdoors, he has shared many 
stories throughout the years of his 
adventures all of which brought 
him home safely. He loved 
Clarence’s Barber Shop in which 
he was a barber for many years, 
starting off working with the VA 
hospital as a barber in 1958. He 
loved his customers and enjoyed 
telling stories with them. He 
loved music and enjoyed play- 
ing the guitar. He shared many 
years with his faithful dog, Sadie, 
whom he loved dearly. Clarence 
was a veteran who served in the 
Army. He was a strong believer 


in God’s word, the Bible, and 
held dear to his beliefs. 

Clarence is survived by his 
children, Debbie (John) Ranieri 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Kelvin 
Kucharczyk of Escanaba and 
David (Shelly) Kucharczyk of 
Sault Ste. Marie; grandchildren, 
Tammy (Tony) Clement, Jonathan 
Ranieri, Heather (Brian) McKee, 
Nicky and Matthew Kucharczyk; 
great grandchildren, Brittnee 
(Kyle) Stinson, Whittnee and 
Courtnee Clement and Connor 
McKee; and his beautiful sister 
Christina Lehn. 

Clarence was preceded in death 
by his sons, Kevin Kucharczyk 
and Gary Kucharczyk. 

At Clarence’s request, crema- 
tion has taken place. Services 
took place on April 15 at 
Kingdom Hall of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses with a luncheon at 
the Sault Tribe Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

FRANK J. MADDIX 

Our precious father, Frank 
Junior Maddix, passed away on 
Feb. 12, 2013, from complica- 
tions due to Parkinson’s disease. 
He was a wonderful husband to 
Mom, and a wonderful father and 
grandfather. Although our hearts 
are broken, we are comforted he 
is with the Lord and with family 
members who have passed on. 

Dad was born to Frank and 
Caroline Maddix on April 25 , 
1927, in Fiborn Quarry, Mich. 

He joined the Navy in 1944 and 
served two active duty tours in 
World War II and the Korean 
War. He was a reservist in the 
Seabees for more than 26 years. 
Dad was proud to serve his coun- 
try. 

Dad met the love of his life, 
Pauline, while in the service. 

They were married in Port 


Orchard on Nov. 24, 1951. They 
were married for 62 years. 

Dad worked at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard from 1952 
to 1982 as a crane operator. He 
was one of a few people quali- 
fied to run the large hammer head 
crane. After retiring, mom and 
dad toured the U.S. in their truck 
and camper. They had the time 
of their lives seeing the sites and 
visiting family and friends. 

Dad then worked for 10 years 
driving a bus for the South Kitsap 
School District. He was a good, 
hard working man, always pro- 
viding for his family. He never 
complained, even Parkinson’s 
couldn’t take away his sense of 
humor, dignity and grace. You 
taught us much, dad, you are a 
heck of a man. 

Dad and mom enjoyed square 
and round dancing, camping, 
gardening, spending time with 
friends and family, especially 
their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Dad took pride in 
keeping the house he and Mom 
(and other family members) built 
and their yard in pristine condi- 
tion. Dad chopped and split wood 
to build mom a fire in the fire- 
place whenever it was remotely 
chilly. 

Family members treasur- 
ing his memory are his wife, 
Pauline Maddix; brothers, Jesse 
and Jim Maddix; sisters, Fanny 
Aslin and Lola Davis; daughters 
and sons-in-law, Pauline and 
Harry McConnell, Mary and Ken 
Kirk, Brenda and Rod Ludwig; 
grandchildren: Dustin (Dawn) 
Deitchler, Jason Deitchler, Lacey 
Ludwig, Landon Ludwig, and 
Jeff Kirk; great-grandchildren: 
Stephanie, Hay lee, Robert, 

JayJae, Anthony, Alena, Jace and 
Mason; a large extended family 
and many special friends. 


Family members welcoming 
him into heaven are his parents; 
brother, Leroy; grandson, Ryan 
McConnell; and great-grandson, 
Destry Deitchler. 

A special thanks to the staff 
and volunteers at Hospice of 
Kitsap County Care Center. 

HOWARD P. QUANTZ 
SERVICE AND BURIAL 
A service and burial for 
Howard P. Quantz, husband of 
Vivian DeRusha Quantz, will take 
place at the Community Covenant 
Church at 588 Carlshend Rd., 
Skandia, Mich., on June 10, 

2013, at 4 p.m., with Pastor Todd 
Spangler officiating. Family and 
friends are welcome. 

ANNA J. SAVARD 
Anna Josephine 
Savard, 75, of St. 

Ignace, passed 
away on April 
12, 2013, at 
McLaren Northern 
Michigan hospital 
in Petoskey. She 
was born on April 
10, 1938, in Moran, to Frank and 
Pearl (nee McCall) Stempki. 

She was graduated from high 
school, and married Bernard 
“Archie” Savard on Nov. 26, 

1955, at St. Isaac Joques Catholic 
Church in Sault Ste. Marie. Her 
husband died on April 1 , 2013, 
just 12 days before her death. 

Mrs. Savard worked for 
Mackinac Straits Long Term Care 
Facility for many years before her 
retirement. 

She loved her grandchildren 
and was a great cook. She loved 
to read, listen to music and go 
to the casino. She was an elder 
with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a member 
Continued on page 18 


3rd Annual Baawting 


Anishinaabemowin 
Conference 
2013 



June 21 & 22, 2013 

Powwow (. rounds and Niigauiiigitzliik 

Sault Tribe Members Free or non-members $35.00 

To Register Contact Theresa I ,ewis or Cecil Pavlat at (906) 635-6050 
tlewislCtt'sa ulttribe.net 
cpavlal@saulttribe.net 
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JKL students are lauded for MEAP scores 


JKL Bahweting Anishnabe PSA in Sault Ste. Marie conducted an awards celebration 
to honor students who received a proficient score on this year’s Michigan Education 
Assessment Program. Students in grades 3-8 increased scores in all subjects through 
the hard work and dedication of the students, teachers, staff, parents and community. 
The school strives for ongoing improvement. All schools in the state of Michigan must 
have 100 percent of their students scoring at an 85 percent proficiency rate by 2022. 
The MEAP is given to students in grades 3-8 every October. Adults in the photographs 
include JKL Superintendent Theresa Kallstom, school board trustees Jim German, 
Ginger Stratton, NMU Charter Office’s Sean O’Donnell and school board trustees Nick 
VanAlstine and Jack Thompson. 



Above, third grade students, left to right, Tishella Forgrave, Jade TenEyck, Neleh Dowdy, 
Brynn Beaulieu, Miriam Clark, Shane Hubbard, Allysiah Bumstead, Dominic Parish, 
Khloey Kirkpatrick, Keenan Hoffman, Akeera Johnson and Shaelyn Reno. Missing from 
photo: Jaelyn Azevedo, Addie Berg, Randi Bumstead, Avery Calder, Zachary Collia, 

Eva Collins, Reilly Cox, David Daley, Jakob Davie, Riley Eavou, Emmett Fazzari, Austin 
Gervais, Kylie Goodman, Dayton Graham, Jory Homminga, Curtis Hubbard, Lily Izzard, 
Brynn Jannetta, Jack Krans, Noah LaHuis, Christopher McKechnie, Sawyer McKechnie, 
Lillian Mckee-Calvey, Lydia McKenzie, Hilary McKerchie, Malik McLeod, Memphis 
Meyer, Sagen Nolan, Rachel Passage, Kyle Pine, Jaiden Porcaro, Kylie Povey, Taylor 
Pratt, Ellie Purple, Jaycee Reil, John Robinson, Alana Smith, Catherine Tucker, Grace 
Visnaw and Tyler Welch. 



Fifth grade students, left to right, Carson Mackety, Lexie Matchinski, Thalen Hoffman, 
David Anderson, Andrew Innerebner, Brian Kibble, Logan Thompson, Jackson Yeack, 
Sydney Kuenzer, Zach VanAlstine and Martha Krans. Missing from photo: Jorgiamay 
Bergstrom, Constance Berube, Adrianna Bouschor, Augustus Brand, Avery Brown, 

Taylor Causley, Hailey Clement, Kurt Clement, Zackery Cole, MaKenna Corbiere, Lily 
Dailey, Olivia DeCoe, Emma Donmyer, Dalton Graham, Sydny Hagan, Chase Jannetta, 
Nicky Kucharczyk, Alivia LaJoie, Hailey Lewis, Dylan Malmborg, Rhiannon McDonald, 
KijhayGaahte McKeever, Myah McKerchie, Merryn McLean, Bazzil Moran, Cole Nichols, 
Nicholas Passage, Kyle Portlock, Kasen Reffruschinni, Trevor Renard, Melina Roverston, 
Christian Saunders, Ch’Giizhigong Shipman, Adria Shook, Hailey Smart, Jeremy Stoppa, 
Carter Synett, Emma Wallis, Laiken Walters, Emily Wilson and Lucas Wolf. 



Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
is having an Open House, 

Tuesday, June 04, 2013 
4:00 p.m - 7:00 p.m 

Also available by appointment 
June* Jure 14th, 2013 


Two Story Home 
sitting on a Large 
Corner Lot 

I 4 Bedrooms 

* 2&eth, 

> Large Living Roam 

* SGfTn-fiinsned 
Basemmt 
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Fourth grade students, left to right, Max Boyer, Scott Garcia, Kirk Smith, Gisheday 
Matrious, Alyvia Malloy, Sara Weber and Lillian Tracey. Missing from photo: Alexus Adair, 
Melanie Alshab, Michael Belanger, Gavin Calkins, Bailey Carey, Alyssa DeMolen, Sawyer 
Dowd, Carissa Eavou, Ava Fazzari, Alexander French, Nicholas Gerrie, Michael Gunckel, 
Nicholas Hillock, Cameron Hoornstra, Kaylynn Indorf, Danielle Jackson, Carlyon Jewell, 
Kelvin Kasten, Helen Kerfoot, Mekayle Kessinger, Rileigh King, Madison LaBonte, Trace 
Lahti, Noah McKechnie, Brett McKenzie, Andrew Milligan, Marcus Murray, Morgan 
O’Dell, Xavier Parlier, Aliah Robertson, Gordon Smith, Eli Stevens, Morgan Stevens, 
Mikala Stoppa, Jack Swan, Lillian Thomas, Nathaniel Thompson, Eli Visnaw, Amadeus 
Wright and Jaron Wyma. 

Photos from JKL Bahweting School 



Sixth grade students, left to right, Alexia McMillan, Kelly Vaught, Alyssa Dowdy and 
Sawyer VanAlstine. Missing from photo: Cedric Brown, Ravin Calkins, Scott Colborn, 
Madison Cox, Nicholas Cox, Gabrielle Erickson, Adriana Frederickson, Jenna Homminga, 
Ashten Jewell, Kylee Kosiewicz, Andrew Krans, Makenzi LaVictor, Richard McCallon, 
Braeden Pages, Kira Passage, Jocelyn Perston, Haeli Povey, Virginia Pringle, Miranda 
Shannon-Adams, Sophie Shepard, Cole Synett, Seandra Thompson and Riley Walters. 



Seventh grade students, Nicholas Kammers, Andrew Yeack, Griffin Zajkowski, Karyn 
Cress, Makenna Reno and Kaitlyn Steele. Missing from photo: Gabriel Boynton, 

Samantha Brand, Morgaine Brennan, Dawson Brown, Marrissa Clement, Joseph Davie, 
Jarid DeMolen, Sydnie Dumas, Kayla Franklin, Alyssa Gardner, Elizabeth Jackson, Hailey 
Jackson, Faith Kuchulan-Berube, Raven McDonald, Breeanna McDowell, Alexia McMillan, 
Nicholas Natzke, Dane Parlier, Caleb Saunders, Ozro Smith, Ryver Stevens, Mikena 
Sylvester, Isaac Tippett and Dreyden Tremblay-Duff. 
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Eighth grade students, left to right, Kevin Krans, Karen Moran and Rebecca Steele. 
Missing from photo: Alaysia Brewer, Audra Burlew, Kayla Cadreau, Callie Church, Kaitlyn 
Goodman, Miala Hyde, Logan Kessinger-Reed, Mackenzie Knutsen, Makayla Lamoreaux, 
Trenten Maleport, Anne-Marie Peer, Gregory Renard, Ashley Robinson, Josephine Roos, 
Brendan Shipman, Laurence Taylor, Jessica Thompson, Rebekah Tompson and Ariana 
Wolf. 
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Feature 


Northern Michigan tribes unite in effort to 
restore native plants and protect pollinators 


By Brenda Austin 

Drumming, demonstrations, 
talking circles and presentations 
greeted participants during April’s 
5th Native Plants Restoration and 
Pollinator Protection Workshop, 
aptly named Kinomaage - or 
“Teachings from the earth.” Sault 
Tribe hosted the workshop at 
their cultural center. 

Hands-on sessions for the 
group of about 40 participants 
involved demonstrations on seed 
cleaning, seed storage, invasive 
species and native seed harvest- 
ing. 

The Kinomaage series is part 
of the Wings and Seeds Project 
(Zaagkii) first launched in 2008 
by the Cedar Tree Institute, the 
U.S. Forest Service, Northern 
Michigan University’s Center 
for Native American Studies and 
Michigan’s Marquette County 
Juvenile Court. 

The intent of the workshops 
is to assist indigenous leaders in 
reclaiming key roles as traditional 


caretakers of Great Lakes botani- 
cal ecosystems. The project is 
also a reminder to people that 
pollination is an essential eco- 
logical function. According to the 
Kinomaage website, “Over 80 
percent of the world’s vegetables 
and fruits require a pollinator 
to produce. These pollinators 
include bats, butterflies, moths, 
flies, birds, beetles, ants and 
bees.” 

Representatives attended from 
five area tribes, including the 
Sault Tribe, Lac Vieux Desert, 
Keweenaw Bay, Hannahville, 

Bay Mills Indian Community 
and Northern Michigan 
University’s (MSU) Center 
for Native American Studies. 
Representatives from the tribes 
and MSU met with key present- 
ers, which included Director 
of the Cedar Tree Institute Jon 
Magnuson, Ethno-botanist 
Scott Herron, Ph.D., Sault Tribe 
Environmental Program Manager 
Kathleen Brosemer and Jan 


Schultz, a botanist with the U.S. 
Forest Service, to share skills 
and experiences for use in col- 
laborative efforts to restore and 
preserve native plants and protect 
area pollinators. 

Magnuson said pollinators 
bring integrity to the ecosystems 
by holding together the web of 
plant life by helping plants propa- 
gate each other. 

Schultz said, “There is a need 
for more collective partnering 
work in botany and restoration 
and environment issues related to 
climate change. We appreciated 
the tribe hosting this event. I hope 
we can continue our collaboration 
and really get to the heart of what 
the needs are for ethnobotany and 
botany and the restoration piece 
and that we can keep it going,” 
she said. 

The first four workshops were 
held at the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, Lac Vieux Desert 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
Indians, Hannahville Indian 


Community and in Marquette, 
Michigan. Magnuson said talks 
have been initiated about the 
possibility of forming a partner- 
ship with Bay Mills Community 
College and the Sault Tribe for a 
certificate program to train tribal 
members about seed harvest- 
ing, identification and medicinal 
plants. “As indigenous commu- 
nities, Native peoples have his- 
torically been the custodians and 
caretakers for our natural resourc- 
es,” Magnuson said. “They have 
a voice and a role that no one can 
really duplicate. Tribal commu- 
nities need partners, no one can 
do anything alone these days. In 
terms of restoring and protecting 
the integrity of the ecosystems 
that we all share, this project is 
here to assist tribes to reclaim and 
carry out that promise.” 

Magnuson said the projects 
planning team hopes people 
attending the workshops would 
walk away with some technical 
knowledge about seed harvesting, 


stem regeneration and identifica- 
tion of medicinal plants that are 
endangered. He said he hopes 
participants also came away with 
a vision and encouragement for 
continuing restoration work on 
their own reservations of bringing 
back native plants and protecting 
them for future generations. 

The Cedar Tree Institute is a 
non-profit organization that initi- 
ates projects and provides servic- 
es in the areas of mental health, 
religion and the environment. 
Magnuson has worked with tribes 
across the Pacific Northwest and 
over the last ten years has been 
working with tribal communities 
in northern Michigan. He has 
also taught at Northern Michigan 
University’s Center for Native 
American Studies. 

For more information on the 
Kinomaage workshops or the 
Cedar Tree Institute, visit them 
online at: http://wingsandseeds. 
org. 



Drumming, demonstrations, talking circles and presentations greeted participants during April’s 5th Native Plants Restoration and Pollinator Protection Workshop. 




Above: Group talking circle. Below: Jan Schultz, a workshop presenter and botanist with 
the U.S. Forest Service. 


Above: Sault Tribe Environmental Program Manager Kathleen Brosemer (left) talking 
with a workshop participant. Below: Bud Biron (left) and Nathan Freitas, Sault Tribe 
Environmental Program GIS Technician. 
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On continued . . . 


of St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church in St. Ignace. 

Mrs. Savard was known to her 
family and extended family for 
her quiet ways and her love. 

She is survived by a son and 
his family, William and Molly 
Savard of Findlay, Ohio; two 
daughters and their families, 

Carla Frantz of Hessel and Gwen 
and Douglas Porritt of Atlanta, 
Mich.; eight grandchildren; seven 
great-grandchildren;, three broth- 
ers and their families, A1 and 
Laurie Stempki, Frank and Lana 
Stempki, and Randy Stempki, 
all of St. Ignace; two sisters and 
their families, Georgetta “Jo” and 
Ted Gunthorp of LaGrange, Ind., 
and Betty Grondin of St. Ignace, 
and a son-in-law, John Meyer of 
Blanchard. 

In addition to her parents 
and her husband, Bernard, she 
was preceded in death by a 
son, Kevin, who died in 1985; 
a daughter, Colleen Meyer, 
who died in 1992, and a sister, 
Veronica Rickley. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 18, at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Catholic Church, Father 
Norbert Landreville officiated. 

Burial will be in St. Ignatius 
Cemetery later in the spring. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace is assisting the family with 
arrangements. 


LUCY M. SAVARD 
Lucy Mary 
Savard, 94, of St. , 
Ignace, passed 
away on April 13, 
2013, at the Norlite 
Nursing Home in 
Marquette, sur- 
rounded by her 



family. She was born May 25 , 
1918, in Carp River, to Oliver 
and Mary (nee LaFave) Belonga. 

Mrs. Savard worked at the 
Nicolet Hotel during World War 
II. She enjoyed telling the story 
of working with her sister-in- 
law, Gladys Belonga, where they 
made two cents more per hour 
than anyone else in the laundry 
because they were sheet press 
operators. She later enjoyed 
working as a waitress at the 
Coach in the Third Ward. 

She married Clarence Savard 
in 1946. They lived in St. Ignace, 
where their three children grew 
up. 

Mrs. Savard was a member 
of St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Her passions were many. Aside 
from the love of dancing with her 
husband, she enjoyed gardening 
and selling her produce, which 
continued well into her 80s. She 
also canned many of her garden 
vegetables. Mrs. Savard loved to 
quilt, and made beautiful quilts 
using her own unique designs. 

She also braided rugs, enjoyed 
cooking, baking and going to the 
casino. She especially loved to 
prepare large holiday meals but, 
most of all, she enjoyed being 
with her family and visiting with 
friends. She loved to laugh, and 
she loved life. 

She is survived by three chil- 
dren and their families, Doris 
LaVake of Wisconsin, Darlene 
and Larry Scott of Indiana and 
Gary Savard of Marquette; 
grandchildren and their families, 
Russell and Karen Luepnitz of 
Alabama, Darrell and Ashley 
Luepnitz of Indiana, Richard and 



professionalism 

Dear Editor, 

To the community, I wanted 
to write a brief note to you to let 
you know how impressed I was 
with my entire experience I had 
with a doctor in your hospital 
community. It was an experience 
that has raised the bar on what I 
will expect from other health care 
providers in the future. I hope that 
they will rise to the occasion and 
impress me as much as this per- 
sonal experience did. 

I have had a serious gastro ill- 
ness for just under a year. I was 
up visiting my family in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., at the time I 
became severely ill. I currently 
live in the lower Pennisula. I have 
tried every drug and medication 
available to me, with no success 
of eliminating my illness, and 
causing very severe allergic reac- 
tions. At almost a year of barely 
living with this illness, I decided 
to explore any and all other 
options. I simply could not live 
like that anymore, and I refused 
to believe that this was “all” we 
could do. 

I researched other specialists in 
Michigan. I was soon discovered 
a doctor in the Sault community, 
Dr. Ann Silverman. I read her 
articles, checked her credentials 
and asked friends and family in 
the Sault community for opinions. 
She received glowing reviews 
from all sources. What drew me 
to her is her unique, aggressive 
and natural way to treat gastro- 


contact the office for a consult 
and a second opinion. 

Upon calling, the staff was 
amazing! They listened to my 
“story.” I could tell the person 
taking the call was not only lis- 
tening, but taking notes to ensure 
accuracy. She was kind, under- 
standing and warm. She did not 
make me feel uncomfortable at 
all, even though our subject mat- 
ter was making me uncomfort- 
able. Michelle Malport, the staff 
member taking my call, was pro- 
fessional, offered advice, sympa- 
thy and was empathetic and kind. 

I was shocked! Who has heard of 
this type of service?! I have been 
calling my (former) Gastro for 1 1 
years and have never been spo- 
ken to like that. Never. Not even 
close. My heart filled with hope! 
This call sealed the deal, I made 
the consult appointment and sub- 
mitted my medical records to the 
office in the Sault. 

I drove up on Thursday, April 
18, almost a five-hour trip in the 
pouring rain and crazy statewide 
thunderstorms. Upon arrival, the 
office staff was great. They wel- 
comed me and brought me right 
back. I was in the waiting room 
maybe three minutes ! That is 
wonderful! That has never hap- 
pened to me before, either! Again, 
this was secretly confirming I 
made a good choice in traveling 
up for the consult. Michelle, was 
great again. She was like an old 
friend, warm, sweet and kind. She 
told me that my medical records 


Tina Green, Roxanne and Joann 
LaVake, and Dean Savard of 
Marquette; step-grandchildren 
and their families, Jake and Tara 
Scott, Jenni Scott, and Jera and 
Ryan Edgar, all of Indiana; 10 
great-grandchildren; one great- 
great- grandchild, and many niec- 
es and nephews. 

In addition to her husband, 
Clarence, who died in 1981, she 
was preceded in death by sib- 
lings William, Joe, Jim, Walter, 
Abe, Edward, George, and Louie 
Belonga, Rose Cone, Mary 
Lavina Martineau, and one great- 
grandson, Bryan Luepnitz. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 17 at Dodson 
Funeral Home in St. Ignace and 
Father Pawel Mecwel officiated. 

Burial will be in St. Ignatius 
Cemetery, next to her husband, 
in May. 

ROSE M. SCOTT 

Rose M. Scott, 

89, of Mackinaw 
City walked on 
April 27,2013, 
at her home sur- 
rounded by fam- 
ily. 

A lifelong 
resident of the 
Mackinaw City area, Rose was 
born Feb. 18, 1924, in Chicago, 
111., the daughter of Clovie and 
Pearl (nee Duffina) Hillenburg, 
and, as a young girl, moved 
with her family to Flypoint near 
Mackinaw City with her family. 

She was a 1942 graduate of 
Mackinaw City High School and 
in the same year married Fred 
W. Scott in Mackinaw City. She 
was employed at the Greyhound 
Restaurant, Tyson’s Restaurant, 
the five and dime and most 
recently, Heilman’s Fudge Shop, 
all in Mackinaw City, retiring in 


1989. 

She was a member and 
very active in her church at St. 
Anthony’s for many years, and 
also was active in the Red Hat 
gatherings. She loved to spend 
time with her grandchildren, read, 
watch birds at her feeders and old 
time western movies, and was a 
proud member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Surviving are two sons, Mike 
(Sarah) Scott of Reese, and Pat 
(Mary) Sikkens of Carp Lake; 
daughter, Angela (Mike) Florek 
of Indian River; 12 grandchildren, 
11 great grandchildren, many 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents; her husband, Fred, in 
2006; daughter, Gloria Schramm; 
and a son, Fred Scott. 

Visitation and services took 
place on May 1 at St. Anthony’s 
Catholic Church in Mackinaw 
City. Rev. Paul Megge and 
Sister Chris Herald, O.P. offici- 
ated. Interment is at Lake view 
Cemetery in Mackinaw City. 

Memorials may be made to 
Hospice of the Straits, or St. 
Anthony’s Catholic Church, 

Parish Life Center. 

Those wishing to share memo- 
ries or a condolence are invited 
to do so at www.stonefuneralho- 
meinc.com. 

MAYBELLE THIBERT 

May Belle 
Thibert, aged 90, 
passed on April 
8, 2013. She was 
born on Nov. 27, 

1922. 

Beloved wife 
of the late Leo 
and loving mother 
of Diana, Don, Eugene, Dennis, 
Jeffrey, Laurel, Amy and Lenora; 
dear grandmother of 21; great- 




level of care in Sault 


had been reviewed af5d the nurse 
would be in shortly. 

I was not even on the table 
when the nurse came in. Her 
name was Brenda Brining. She 
was unlike any nurse I have met 
in the past. She looked right at 
me and spoke to me as if she had 
already studied my medical file. 
She was friendly, compassion- 
ate, empathic and professional. 
She really personalized my care 
and made me feel like I was not 
a diagnosis, but a human who 
was looking for help. Her kind- 
ness made me feel at ease and I 
was able to speak freely about my 
issues, frustrations and barriers 
about my health care until then. 
Not once did she look at a chart, 
tap on a computer or flip through 
papers. She spoke to me like a 
human being. Later, I noticed she 
was noting our conversation into 
the records, but not in my pres- 
ence in the exam room. I thought 
that was a very special quality 
that this office has. She took the 
time to talk to me and understand 
before burying herself in her notes 
and half listening. Again, I was 
amazed and thought, it can be dif- 
ferent. 

Then, I met Dr. Silverman. She 
took me out of the sterile exam 
room and brought me into her 
office. What a paradigm shift! 
That really helped me relax again 
and made me feel like a person, 
not a contaminated piece of 
trash. This has never happened 
in my former gastro office. Dr. 
Silverman was very professional, 


passionate and knowledgeable. 

She had reviewed my medical 
records and asked questions about 
my care I have never been asked. 
She inquired about medications, 
my diet, and my life in addition to 
my medical history. She listened 
and was eager to give her profes- 
sional opinion when needed. I 
felt instantly at ease with her. We 
spoke for 45 minutes or so. Not 
once did she rush me. She treated 
me like I was the only person that 
mattered. 

Before I went to Dr. Silverman, 
I was unable to locate anyone 
in my area or anywhere below 
the Mackinaw Bridge for that 
fact, that took a more natural 
approach to gastro problems. 

She was the only doctor I could 
locate in Michigan who embraced 
this approach. After doing my 
research, I wanted to see if I qual- 
ified for this natural, non-evasive, 
non-medication approach to rid 
me of this terrible gastro disease. 
At the consult, Dr. Silverman and 
I decided to do the natural pro- 
cedure that day. Yes, we decided 
as a team, she did not decide for 
me or pressure me. It was great! 

It made sense! They squeezed me 
into their schedule and did the 
procedure within minutes of the 
decision. Dr. Silverman and the 
nurse, Brenda advised me on what 
to expect and gave me instruc- 
tions for after care. For the very 
first time in over a year, my heart 
was filled with the hope that this 
would be the end of my illness, a 
second chance at a new life! I was 


grandmother of 35 and great- 
great-grandmother of seven. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 12, 2013, at the 
Highland Chapel of the Elton 
Black and Son Funeral Home in 
Highland, www.eltonblackand- 
sonhighland .com . 

Kids and banks 

It’s never too early to start 
kids on the road to good money 
habits. The Mint has great 
resources to help educate tweens 
about checking accounts, ATMs 
and banking basics such as: 

• Earn money by saving money 

• How banks work 

• Cash, check or credit? 

• Budgeting finances 

For younger kids, The Mint 
has a Fun For Kids section that 
introduces kids to the concepts 
of earning, saving and spending 
money. 

Check it all out at: 
www.themint.org . 


Elders and vaccines 

Things that wear down 
as we get older include our 
vaccinations . Dr. Andrew Kroger 
of the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention says, 
“Adult immunizations are an 
excellent way to prevent many 
diseases that can be deadly. ” 

If you ’re over 60, you may 
need a shingles vaccination. 

And you might want the 
vaccination against tetanus, 
diphtheria and pertussis - known 
as Tdap. The parts about 
diphtheria and pertussis could 
keep you from infecting the 
grandkids. 


Ste. Marie 

thrilled at the opportunity for me 
to feel alive again! To me, this is 
my miracle! 

I wanted to share my story with 
you because I wanted the office, 
staff and doctor at UP. Digestive 
Health to get some positive rec- 
ognition. The Sault is so lucky 
to have an office like that! I will 
continue to commute to see Dr. 
Silverman. The distance does 
not matter, especially after this 
visit! I am a happy, happy, happy 
patient, filled with joy, gratitude 
and life! I am a new person and 
I owe it all to the dedicated, kind 
and thoughtful people at UP. 
Digestive Health! They deserve 
more than my words of gratitude. 

I hope that you can honor them 
somehow as well for the outstand- 
ing services they provide the Sault 
(and other Michigan) communi- 
ties. I am forever grateful! 

— Niibin Kwe, 

Okemos, Mich. 

See “Letters ” pg. 22 


DISABLED? 

If you receive disability 
benefits, the Social Security 
Administration’s Ticket to Work 
program could help you find 
employment. It’s a free and 
voluntary program that offers 
people who receive disability 
benefits improved access 
to meaningful employment 
and achieve greater financial 
independence. Learn more 
about Ticket to Work at www. 
ssa.gov/work/aboutticke.html. 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

[Submitted for print on May 6, 2013] 


On the May 7, 2013 
Sault Tribe Board of Direc- 
tors meeting agenda, is a 
resolution to strip me of all 
administrative authority as 
Chairperson including rep- 
resenting the Tribe at other 
governmental levels in- 
cluding spokesperson re- 
sponsibilities, signature 
authority, and supervising 
key employees. I don’t 
know if this extreme legis- 
lation will pass, but if so I 
intend to work with Mem- 
bers to overturn the deci- 
sion via our Constitutional 
Right of Referendum. 
Members are urged to con- 
tact me by calling 906-440- 
5937 or by emailing me at 
my personal email at 
aaronpay- 

ment@yahoo.com . 

Referendum petitions 
to overturn the resolution 
to strip the Chairperson 
position of all authority 
will be posted on Facebook 
at ‘Aaron Payment’ and the 
‘Sault Tribe Guide’. 

The specific duties 
slated for elimination are as 
follows: 

(a) Serving as the ceremonial 
figure head of the Tribe for 
public events and visiting 
dignitaries; 

(b) Serving as the spokesper- 
son for the Tribe on issues 
requiring a singular voice of 
the Tribal Board’s official 
position; 

(c) Guiding and directing 
tribal governmental and busi- 
ness operations to ensure 
operational efficiency, qual- 
ity, service, and cost- 
effective management of 
resources; 

(d) Performing any and all 
duties delegated to, author- 
ized to be performed, or di- 
rected to be performed by the 
Chairperson in any previ- 
ously adopted motion, reso- 
lution, or ordinance; 

(e) Performing any and all 
duties delegated to, author- 
ized to be performed, or di- 
rected to be performed by the 
Chairperson in the various 
Team Member Manuals; 

(f) Performing all administra- 
tive and management func- 
tions required to be per- 


WHILE / PUSH FOR POSITIVE CHANGE, 

A FACTION ON THE BOARD PUSHES TO STRIP CHAIR OF AUTHORITY! 

“If you want to make enemies, try to change something.” - President Woodrow 


formed pursuant to the cur- 
rent organizational chart. 

A Tribal Board 
Member ordered the 
Tribe’s General Legal 
Counsel, to draft the reso- 
lution to revoke the Chair’s 
authority; presumably with 
the support a faction of my 
opponents on the Tribal 
Board. This action is 
shocking as the planned 
coup is incongruent with 
the will of the Members 
who elected me in 2012 
with the largest margin our 
Tribe has seen in nearly 
three decades. The people 
elected me with wins in all 
five election units and both 
inside and outside of the 
Tribe’s service area so this 
act is surprising. 

I surmises that the 
opposition is due to my 
push to invite the Tribal 
Members to finalize a con- 
stitutional amendment pro- 
ject which began nearly a 
decade ago with a set of 
constitutional amendments 
presented to the Tribal 
Board in 2007. For the en- 
tire four years I was out of 
office, the document lay 
dormant. Upon returning 
to office last year, our offi- 
cial Sault Tribe Elders Ad- 
visory Board recom- 
mended the Board vote to 
allow the Members to 
amend the Constitution to 
institute necessary reforms 
like a separation of powers; 
independent court system; 
a Bill of Rights for Mem- 
bers; real due process of 
law; at large representation 
for the 68% of the Mem- 
bers who live outside of the 
election districts; right of 
recall; and the right of ini- 
tiative (all of which current 
do not exist). Instead, the 
Board opted to conduct yet 
another review which 
spanned yet another six 
months but is now com- 
plete and awaiting Board 
action to request the Secre- 
tary of Interior to conduct 
an election held for this 
purpose. 

While the Members 
appear to strongly support 
these revisions, the Board 
of Directors has a self- 
interest and disincentive to 
make reforms since they 
currently enjoy an oligar- 
chical form of government 
where there is no separa- 
tion of powers and the 
Board of Directors answers 


to no one and are above the 
rule of law. At the local, 
state, and federal levels of 
government, there is a fun- 
damental balance of power 
with executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of 
government. 

Most other Tribes 
across the country have 
adopted similar constitu- 
tions to reflect their culture, 
heritage, but non-arbitrary 
governments.” The Har- 
vard Indian Economic De- 
velopment and Governance 
Project calls for such re- 
forms to doing business in 
Indian Country that are 
non-arbitrary and predict- 
able. In our Tribe, the 
entire government is up to 
the discretion of the Board. 
According to a survey I 
conducted two months ago, 
over 80% of the Members 
support a new constitution 
with equally as many 
Members declaring they 
will not vote to re-elect any 
Board Member who denies 
them the right to vote to 
enact these necessary re- 
forms. 

The text of the draft 
resolution to revoke the 
Chairperson’s authority 
follows: 

NOW THEREFORE BE 
IT RESOLVED that Reso- 
lution 2012-146, Limited 
Delegation of Authority to 
the Chairperson, is re- 
scinded effective immedi- 
ately. 

BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the Board of 
Directors hereby establishes 
the position of Chief Execu- 
tive Officer (CEO) of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians which, 
subject to the oversight, 
direction, and review of the 
Board, shall exercise super- 
visory authority over the 
governmental, business, and 
gaming operations of the 
Tribe as follows: 

1 . Subject to the provisions 
of paragraphs 2 and 3, below, the 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
Tribe is hereby delegated such 
usual and customary authority as 
is held by a Chief Executive Of- 
ficer to manage and direct the 
day to day operations of the 
Tribe’s governmental, business, 
and gaming operations, includ- 
ing but not limited to: 

(a) Guiding and directing 
tribal governmental, business 
and casino operations to ensure 
operational efficiency, quality, 
service, and cost-effective man- 
agement of resources; 

(b) Performing any and all 
duties delegated to, authorized to 
be performed, or directed to be 
performed by the Chairperson in 


any previously adopted motion, 
resolution, or ordinance; 

(c) Performing any and all 
duties delegated to, authorized to 
be performed, or directed to be 
performed by the Chairperson or 
CEO in the various Team Mem- 
ber Manuals; 

(d) Performing all adminis- 
trative and management func- 
tions required to be performed 
pursuant to the current organiza- 
tional chart, as it has been modi- 
fied by this resolution. 

2. In the exercise of the au- 
thority delegated to the Chief 
Executive Officer by the Board 
of Directors in paragraph 1, the 
CEO shall regularly consult with 
and shall be subject to the direc- 
tion and review of the Board of 
Directors. All actions taken by 
the Chief Executive Officer pur- 
suant to this delegated authority 
shall be subject to the authority 
of the Board of Directors and the 
Board may review, approve, 
modify, or rescind any such ac- 
tion. The CEO shall report to the 
Board of Directors at each regu- 
larly scheduled board workshop 
and shall provide an update of 
any activities, issues, decisions, 
or other matters requiring the 
attention of the board. In the 
event that the CEO is unable to 
attend any such workshop, the 
CEO shall assign an alternate 
executive to provide that report. 

3. The authority delegated to 
the CEO by this resolution shall 
continue until modified, re- 
scinded, or extended by a subse- 
quent resolution of the Board of 
Directors. 

4. All organizational charts 
of the Tribe’s governmental op- 
erations are hereby amended to 
reflect the foregoing. 

5. The position of Chief 
Executive Officer is designated 
as a key employee position. 

So, we’ll see what 
happens. Again, if you dis- 
agree with the actions of a 
Board who would act to 
undo your intent in the 
2012 Tribal Chairperson 
election, please send me an 
email for a referendum pe- 
tition to sign. 

POLITICS 
THREATENS OUR 
GOVERNANCE 

So by now, the $1.7 
million impact of seques- 
tration is a known quantity. 
In fact, we have known this 
since early February but 
only recently did a majority 
of the Tribal Board vote to 
accept proposals from the 
Governmental operations 
and Casino management to 
not quite balance the 
budget but to significantly 
close the gap. Still lurking 
is a projected deficit of 


close to $200,000. While I 
am somewhat pleased that 
we got this far, as a Tribal 
Member I am pretty dis- 
gusted with the intrusion of 
politics in our effort to bal- 
ance but budget. 

To the right is a chart 
to show the total cost of 
sequestration. For months 
now, I have lead the ad- 
ministration in identify op- 
tions for the Board to bal- 
ance the budget. Roughly, 
we found about $900,000 
in government operational 
savings and initially the 
same amount in casinos 
savings. The casino sav- 
ings would have allowed 
for creating a revenue 
stream from the casino to 
the government side for 
human resources, manage- 
ment information services, 
and purchasing services 
which currently the Tribe 
provides to the casino at no 
cost. If we were to directly 
charge the same rate the 
Tribal government opera- 
tions pays for these ser- 
vices, it would amount to 
$1.8 million. 

Given the ‘drivers’, 
however, the Board indi- 
cated they wanted us to fol- 
low in identify savings, we 
initially found a balance of 
cuts and efficiencies. Be- 
low are the drivers we 
used: 

♦ Protect services over jobs; 

♦ Minimize impact on jobs; 

♦ Do not touch casino $4 mil- 
lion capital expansion 
budget; 

♦ Do not touch casino debt 
repayment schedule of $8 
million annually; 

♦ Identify casino savings 
equal to new governmental 
revenues; 

♦ Identity legitimate casino to 
governmental revenues; 

♦ Comply with bank cove- 
nants. 

The process for bal- 
ancing the budget began 
way back in November im- 
mediately after we bal- 
anced the budget due to a 
projected over expenditure 
of about $7 million as a 
result of the previous ad- 
ministration’s efforts. 
What follows is a partial 
list of the efforts we took 
administratively and 
through collaborating with 
the Tribal Board of Direc- 
tors to balance the budget. 
While most Board Mem- 
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Funding 

Total 

Reduction 

2013 

Last 3 months 

Reduction 
2013 Calendar 


1 

01 A 

6,763,025 

338,151 


189,000 

1 

3 

BIA 

125,670 

D 

3,142 

6,284 

2 

3 

HHS Head start 

1,037,869 

0 

13,598 

13,598 

3 

4 

Health 

19,088,301 

992,592 

248,148 

1,240,740 

4 

3 

SDPI 

836,490 

16,730 

4,182 

20,912 

3 

6 

SDPI2 

324,300 

6,486 

1,622 

8,108 

6 

1 

CDCCTG 

500,000 

43,000 

10,750 

53,750 

? 

a 

CDC Trad food 

100,000 

“effl 

2,150 

10,750 

0 

9 

IHS PHN 

160,000 

8,320 

2,080 

10,400 

9 

10 

CDC Emerg 

44,000 


880 

4,400 

to 

111 

Employ Cons 

179,852 

8,993 

6,744 

S3 6,744 

11 

12 

ACFS HHS 

1,520,709 

76,035 

19,009 

\ \ 95,044 

12 

13 

ACFS State 




4 \ 

13 

H\ 

Elderly 

156,910 

0 

6,276 

\ \ 6,276 

14 

15 

EPA 

568,620 

28,431 

7,108 

J h 35,539 

15 

16 

Fisheries 

0 

0 

0 

X/ o 

16 

J7 

ANA 

126,397 

0 

0 



IB 



1,530,858 

325,689 

<^ 1, 701 ,544 

id) 


vided was not at all cun- 


meetings. Just look back to 
last's months edition of the 
Sault Tribe News and you 
will see that I published the 
Board and Chair's shared 
calendar. Still some Board 
Members (who missed 
critical meetings to discuss 
balancing the budget) 
claimed they did not know 
of these meetings, Again, 
they were posted in this 
paper, 

DIRECTOR MeLEOD 
PROPOSED TO 
REDUCE TRIBAL 
NEWS! 

One such alternative 
to balancing the budget 
provided by a Board Mem- 
ber (she skipped our finan- 
cial meetings) came from 
Director Jennifer McLeod 
who proposed that instead 
of publishing our monthly 
Tribal paper, that we save 
money by going to a quar- 
terly periodical. For those 
Members who live outside 
of the service area, the 
newspaper is their only 
connection to our Tribal 
government. Recall, that 
Ironically, Director 
McLeod won her scat be- 
cause of her platform for 
the *Al Large' Members. 

Nonetheless, the steps 
we followed to try to bal- 
ance the budget included : 

1 . Mon itored Congress la st fall I 
for hints about direction of 
sequestration; 

2. Directed (11/12) Division 
and Program Directors who 
manage budgets to prepare 
a plan to survive cuts if 
needed? 

3. Updated Division and Pro- 
gram Directors at all meet- 
ings since November; 

4. Discussed at all monthly 
Financial Reviews since No- 
vember; 

5. Provided updates to Tribal 
Board during workshops; 

6 . L obbi ed Congress a n d Te sti- 
fled in Congressional Com- 
mittees to exempt Tribes 
from sequestration; 

7* Once sequestration took 
effect, sent out budget tem- 
plate to identify up to 9% 
cuts on governmental side; 

S . M et wi th Casi no COO to 
identify efficiencies on ca- 
sino side; 

9 . Reviewed a I I reconn mend a- 
tions with Board {who at- 
tended) during Financial 
Reviews on April: l ir ; 

10. Updated Tribal Board of 
governmental savings and 
eas i no sa vi ngs. Goa rd d i s- 
aissed Mi of these; 

11. I ri ent if ied those items re- 
quiring Tribal Board ap- 
proval versus those as ad- 
ministrative items and be- 
gan implfi mentation; 

12. Those items requiring Board 
approval were scheduled 
for the 4-16-13 Board meet- 
ing; 

13. Layoffs for budget efficien- 
cies are in the normal 
course of business and are 
authorized; 


14. Changes to "Key Personnel" 
requires Board action; 

15. Subsequent budget mods 
require Board action. 

The final set of rec- 
ommendations to ha lance 
the budget were scheduled 
for approval at the April 

16. 2013 Tribal Board 
meeting. The proposal fol- 
lowed the 'drivers' identi- 
fied by the Board of Direc- 
tors* included the profes- 
si on Li I reeom men d at i on of 
team members on the gov- 
ernmental side and the rec- 
ommendations of the Ca- 
sino Chief Operating Offi- 
cer. The total number of 
positions affected was len. 
One such savings was to 
eliminate a "key employee" 
who cost the organization 
over $150,000 annually. 

T his is a position for 
which no job posting was 
ever done, and for which 
politics was the determi- 
nant of how the individual 
was hired. While again, ii 
was the professional rec- 
ommendation of the Casino 
COO that wc conk! elimi- 
nate the position and not 
even fed the difference and 
immediately save 
S 1 54,000, politics won out. 
1 underscored that to shield 
such a non-essential posi- 
tion. it would mean having 
to layoff four to six team 
members to make up for 
this highly compensation 
individual in the 99th per- 
centile of Sault Tribe em- 
ployment and as one of the 
highest compensated indL 
vidua! across the entire up- 
per peninsula of Michigan, 
i even noted that this indi- 
vidual was compensated at 
about $60,000 over the 
maximum of what the mar- 
ket study recently per- 
formed by the Tribe sug- 
gests this position he paid, 

BOUSCHOR POLITICS 
REIGN SUPREME 

So how is it that the 
Board of Directors (not all) 
chose to ignore these pro- 
fessional recommendations 
and instead make a politi- 
cal decision? During the 
April 16th Tribal Board 
meeting* former Chairper- 
son Bernard Bouschor, his 
elan and supporters showed 
up in the audience to make 
clear that they would not 
accept the outcome. The 
consequence? The Board 
provided amnesty Ibr one 
individual at the expense of 
others who will have to be 
laid oil to compensate for 
this political decision. 

Just prior to the April 
16th meeting, 1 held sev- 
eral casino team member 


meetings to try to calm the 
panic created by Director s 
McLeod who together sug- 
gested that mass layoffs 
were imminent, that they 
knew nothings of the pro- 
posed savings (see the list 
of drivers and steps wefol- 
lowed), and that both the 
Casino COG and I were 
violating policy by just 
identifying the ten posi- 
tions that would be af- 
fected. 

At the Hessel, St. 
Jgnace, Mani&tique, and 
Christmas Casino sites, 
team members noted that a 
particular service that is 
supposed to be provided by 
this highly compensated 
team member, was simply 
not being provided. In 
fact, in Hesscl, team mem- 
bers indicated that they had 
not seen anyone from this 
department in four years! 

In Si. Ignacc, the criticism 
was that the service pro- 


nccted to what the local 
market needed, in Manis- 
tique and Muni sing, the 
criticism was that often, 
customers kmrw of changes 
before team members. 
Board Members witnessed 
these critiques. Also, dur- 
ing my team member meet- 
ing, Director Pine was bel- 
ligerent and had to be told 
to act appropriately or she 
would have to yield the 
floor. W he n I ) i recto r 
McLeod was caught se- 
cretly recording my presen- 
tation on her I pad and 1 
questioned her, she scur- 
ried out of the room. 

Nearly, three weeks 
later, an alternate proposal 
was made by casino man- 
agement and again, while 
wc still have a looming 
$200,000 deficit, some 
Board Members arc quite 
content that the impact on 
services or the positions of 


others are less important 
than to shield one individ- 
ual who costs the Tribe 
$154,000 annually! 

OUR GOVERNMENT IS 
DISEASED: 

THE MEMBERS’ VOTE 
IS THE CURE! 

The handling of the 
budget crisis in such a 
po I lieu I fashion is proof 
that our government is bro- 
ken. While we struggle to 
balance the budget with 
Elder checks being cut 
from $1,600 to S535 after I 
left office in 200E, those 
who would steal nearly $3 
million from us continue to 
reign supreme and immobi- 
lize our government from 
making good decision. 
The Members know the 
score and need Ibr a new 
Constitution. Whether the 
Board ever agrees remains 
to be seen. 
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Sworn to uphold Constitution, not a dictator 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director 
Unit III 


The tribe is facing a projected 
$1.2 million shortfall in our 
Insurance Department, which is 
self-insured. The board of direc- 
tors asked that an ad hoc commit- 
tee be formed to work with team 
members, the insurance staff, 
CFO, board members, our tribal 
attorney and our benefit services 
representative to look for changes 
to the plan. I am a member of that 
committee and we came up with 
many good ideas. The ideas will 
be used to create a survey to team 
members to see what possible 
changes they would prefer such 
as increased deductibles, co-pays 
or co-insurances. 

Some ideas for the increases in 
co-pays are emergency room vis- 
its from $50-$ 100 and/or chiro- 
practor visits to either $20 or $25 . 
Deductibles are currently $100 
for a single person and $200 for 
two people and $200 for a fam- 
ily. The deductibles are very low, 
so ideas are to possibly raise the 
deductibles to $100 or $150 per 
person. We currently have two 
tiers for team member premiums 
that are under $30,000 and over 
$30,000. We are looking at add- 
ing a third tier of over $50,000. 
Currently, when there are three 
paydays in a month, there are no 
premiums taken out of the third 
paycheck. We are looking at tak- 
ing the premiums out of those 
third paycheck months so that 
people don’t really miss it and 
we can have fewer changes to 
the plan and/or smaller premium 
increases. I encourage all team 
members to take the time to fill 
out the survey so your voice is 
heard about these changes. 

On April 13, the Kewadin 
Shores Casino in St. Ignace had 
a VIP event with 298 VIPs and 
their guests in attendance. Those 
from out of town are given a free 
room on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The afternoon began with 
a slot tournament, a dinner buffet 
was served and then there were 
hot seat draws to end the night. 
The food was well prepared but 
we have to try and speed up the 
process by opening up another 
buffet line because players are 
anxious to get back on the floor 
and to their favorite machine. 

The other thing that I don’t like is 
when we call the winner’s name 
they have to leave their machine 
to collect their prize instead of 
someone bringing it to them at 
the machine. 

On the first Monday of the 
month, we meet with all govern- 
ment division directors to review 
their current financial updates. 

On Aoril 1 . there were five board 


members in attendance and at the 
end of the review the chairman 
had discussed with just the board 
members present the results of his 
meeting with the casino COO for 
cost savings. There was a propos- 
al to shut down the bakery in the 
Sault casino. Director Abramson 
and I did not like the idea because 
that is one of the best parts of 
our restaurant and deli. A key 
employee position was going to 
be eliminated, we were going to 
scale back on filling vacant posi- 
tions, charge the casino for MIS, 
HR and purchasing services and 
move some management around. 

At the workshop on the fol- 
lowing day, the chairman again 
brought the proposed cost sav- 
ings to the full board. There was 
much discussion to say the least. 

I for one thought there should be 
a more comprehensive plan to 
streamline all five casinos, not 
just look at a targeted amount to 
balance the sequestration cuts and 
budget shortfalls. The workshop 
was chaos as usual and there was 
no conclusion or decision made 
by the board to proceed at that 
time. It was all discussion. The 
board at that time had never met 
with the COO to discuss these 
changes. 

On April 10,1 received a text 
message that Alan Bouschor had 
been let go along with three bak- 
ery staff. This seemed crazy to 
me that the board never said to 
proceed and we were never given 
notice until our phones were 
lighting up with people in fear of 
their jobs. The chairman’s plan 
was then to do a road show to all 
five casinos to give a Power Point 
presentation to team members of 
the sequestration cuts and budget 
shortfalls. I sent an email to the 
board that I did not agree with 
this because the board had not 
agreed to these cuts and would 
have to vote on a key team mem- 
ber being eliminated before that 
could ever happen. Next was why 
would we do a presentation when 
the plan was not complete, there 
was more work to be done. I did 
attend every casino meeting with 
the COO and chairman. There 
were board members present 
at each casino site. At the time 
of the presentation, there were 
going to be no staff layoffs at the 
Shores Casino. 

At the April 16 board meeting, 
the vote was scheduled for the 
elimination of a key employee, 
the VP of Marketing. After lunch, 
the VP of Marketing asked to 
speak with me about his situa- 
tion. I told him that I felt that our 
operations did not warrant having 
any VPs but I said that doesn’t 
mean you need to lose your job. 

I also told him that there are 
many issues with marketing, but 
everything cannot be blamed on 
him when the department heads 
are responsible to communicate 
with their staff on coming promo- 
tions and there are many aspects 
that need to be evaluated to make 
our marketing more effective. 

He also showed me three of his 
performance appraisals that were 
all very good, two from the COO 
and one from the current chair- 
man. The VP currently has no 
contract and I don’t believe his 
last name helped in this mat- 
ter. I have no histories with the 
Bouschors, but the son should not 


be punished for who his father is; 
his termination should have been 
based on job performance and 
if it is an issue than it should be 
documented and dealt with. 

When the meeting began there 
was a full house and during a 
break, Director McKelvie talked 
with the chairman about a pro- 
posal that he had of asking execu- 
tives to take a pay cut to avoid 
job losses. The chairman came 
back and said there was not going 
to be a vote tonight because there 
is not enough support to terminate 
the key employee and no other 
changes to the plan he said would 
take place. 

On April 17, Director Causley 
asked to hold a Gaming Authority 
(governing board of the casinos) 
meeting to meet with the COO 
to discuss what led to this plan 
and the future of cost savings. 

The chairman did not support this 
meeting and I again sent out an 
email on April 19 asking to have 
this meeting and on Monday, 
April 22, we had a majority of 
the board agree to hold this meet- 
ing. On the evening of April 
23, after our workshop, we had 
the Gaming Authority meeting. 

It was a great meeting with the 
board, chairman, general counsel 
and COO. It was the meeting we 
should have had in the first place 
to discuss cost savings and appro- 
priate planning. In my opinion, if 
the bakery was supposedly losing 
money, why aren’t we looking 
at how to cut costs, not shut it 
down? There happened to be two 
supervisors over one team mem- 
ber. That is crazy, have them all 
front line workers and have the 
restaurant manager manage staff. 

After hours of discussion, the 
direction was for the COO to 
evaluate all five casinos to save 
costs and come back to the board 
the next week with a proposal 
free of politics. To me, one week 
is not enough to evaluate five 
casinos and do it right. I do not 
want to continue to drag our feet 
and make cuts on a continuous 
basis and have team members in 
constant fear of losing their job. 

I want a comprehensive plan that 
can happen all at once so every- 
one can move on. 

On April 30, the proposal was 
presented to the board. I was not 
happy with the Shores proposed 
layoffs because both supervisor 
positions were held by valu- 
able long-term employees and I 
voiced my opinion. There were 
17 vacant positions that would 
not be filled, saving $325,000. 
The Marketing and Entertainment 
budgets were cut $100,000 each. 
Converting trashcan liners saved 
$46,000 for 2013. Some merg- 
ing of departments, reduction 
of position hours, transfers and 
layoffs were presented. The 2013 
savings are projected at almost 
$900,000. The casino is going 
to be billed $500,000 for the JD 
Edwards software upgrade proj- 
ect, $125,000 for HR services, 
$125,000 for purchasing services 
and $100,000 for MIS services 
for a revenue source of $850,000 
for the government sequestration 
cuts and budget shortfall. 

So, to recap, the sequestration 
was a $1.7 million cut, $1.3 mil- 
lion needed for our JD Edwards 
upgrade, $500,000 for new 
computers and we are facing a 


$500,000 drop in casino revenue. 
This is a combined $4 million 
shortfall. 

If it was up to me, I would 
look at the dollar amount shortfall 
due to sequestration as it affects 
each division. The division should 
live within their means and if 
that means services would be cut 
or eliminated, then the directors 
should come to the board and 
present the program or services 
cuts and then the board should 
take those cuts and prioritize what 
is the most important and at that 
point either find money to con- 
tinue supporting them or consider 
changing them. 

I do not recall any losses of 
jobs on the government side. 
There were vacant positions cut. 

I am not saying to run out and 
cut positions but there should be 
a serious look at streamlining. 

All options should be at the table. 
There were governmental team 
members who were willing to 
take furloughs that should have 
been considered. The government 
also has 12 sick days, a minimum 
of 10 vacation days and both 
holidays and Indian holidays. The 
casino has four sick days, two 
personal days and a minimum of 
10 vacation days. 

My idea for cost savings on the 
casino side is for the casino man- 
agers to meet with each depart- 
ment head and either ask them 
to save a certain percentage of 
their budget or any cost savings 
ideas. This was not done. There 
are department heads that would 
have come up with cost savings 
that could have spared jobs and 
when jobs are affected it should 
be based on performance. We are 
running a business and we don’t 
want these decisions to affect our 
business. 

The chairman is not in favor of 
cutting any services and, really, 
who is? But all across the country 
programs and services are being 
reduced or cut. He would like to 
continue to take from the casinos. 
The reason for the tribe to get 
into the casino business was to 
generate revenue to provide self- 
sufficiency to our members by 
providing jobs and services. But 
if you continue to take from the 
business instead of have divisions 
live within their means, then we 
will affect our businesses. 

Here is my analogy: I have 
an income and I need to live 
within that income or I will have 
creditors knocking on my door. 

I can sell off my assets to feed 
my kids but when I run out of 
assets what do I have left? By 
cutting jobs, those people in turn 
may be turning to the tribe for 
services. Needless to say, this is 
not an easy process and people’s 
lives will be affected by our deci- 
sions but we need to consider 
everything at one time so we can 
move forward. During these dis- 
cussions, the chairman said 2014 
budgets will be a bloody mess but 
it is not my cycle and on the way 
out the door that day he said we 
will have many cuts for 2014 and 
hopefully we get four new board 
members. This is so wrong; make 
the cuts now, not when it can 
be used as a campaign tool. The 
tribe is projected to have many 
more issues for 2014 such as the 
implementation of the Affordable 
Health Care Act. Now is the time 


to be proactive instead of reac- 
tive. 

On April 29, 1 emailed the gen- 
eral counsel, John Wernet, saying 
I still haven’t seen the resolution 
that was discussed about making 
our executive director the CEO. 

I had asked a while back about 
this possibility. I never asked for 
this to be added to the meeting 
agenda on May 7 to be voted on. 

I thought since there were many 
articles written in the recent past 
from board members concerning 
the separation of the chairperson 
position and CEO, that we should 
talk about this. There was an 
amendment passed by the mem- 
bership to separate these func- 
tions. To my understanding there 
was concern over past decisions 
the past chairmen have made that 
they had authority under the con- 
stitution to do. The amendment 
passed so that the authority would 
then be given to the board (12 
members) instead of one person. 

After the 2012 election, the 
chairperson requested certain 
administrative authorities and the 
board granted them. The board 
has the ability to review these 
authorities. I apparently angered 
the chairman by asking for a reso- 
lution to be written when I should 
have asked for a discussion with 
the board. I sent an email out on 
May 2 apologizing to the board 
for not proceeding as such. The 
chairman created hype on social 
media to say that I had proposed 
to strip the chairman of all his 
duties, so, of course, I now am 
under fire. I can take the heat but 
what I do not agree with is the 
rallying filled with hate to prove a 
point at the May 7 board meeting 
in Manistique. I hope that one of 
these rallies never results in bodi- 
ly harm to the board, employees 
or any of our members. Meetings 
are an avenue for concerns, dis- 
cussions and voting, not terrorist 
attempts to scare or prove points. 

Another thing being said is 
that the chairman won by his- 
tory making margins so the board 
should support him. I say this: 
we all won the election and I am 
willing to work with the chair- 
man and the entire board. I took 
an oath of office to uphold the 
Constitution, not obey the chair- 
man or anyone else. If this is 
what the membership wants, then 
I consider it a dictatorship. One 
person making all the decisions 
and the board must support and 
agree with everything. 

Please feel free to contact me 
at my office (906) 643-2123, cell 
430-0536, email bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, or bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com. I love talking and 
getting to know individual mem- 
bers. Please contact the chairman 
and ask him to work with the 
board on all issues not just the 
ones he wants to. We all need to 
listen and work together, not just 
for the agenda of one. 

Investor.gov was designed 
with the individual investor in 
mind. Find out how Investor.gov 
can help you to invest wisely, 
avoid fraud and prepare for life s 
big events. 

Investor.gov is brought to 
you by the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission s Office of 
Investor Education and Advo- 
cacy. 
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Hollowell responds to recent removal petitions 



Catherine Hollowell, Director 
Unit II 


I want to inform you that a 
tribal citizen is circulating two 
petitions to remove me from 
office. The accusations are frivo- 
lous and without merit. I appre- 
ciate the outpouring of support 
I’ve received, especially from 
the members I represent in Unit 
II. Rest assured that I will vigor- 
ously defend myself against these 
baseless charges and this attempt 
to remove your democratically 
elected choice for tribal govern- 
ment. Here are the accusations: 

One petition states I violated 
Tribal Code Chapter 96: “Open 
Meetings Act” when I invited all 
the women on the tribal board to 
join me in co-sponsoring a cere- 
monial Resolution of Support for 
the “Idle No More” Movement. 
There is nothing in Tribal Code 
Chapter 96 that prohibits inviting 
sponsorship of resolutions. It’s 
a perfectly acceptable action by 
any board member and in no way 
violates the letter or the spirit of 
the law. 

The other petition seeks my 
removal from office for fail- 
ure to uphold the Constitution. 
Specifically, Article IV, Sec. 2 
that reads: “The voters of each 
of the five election units shall 
elect from within their quali- 
fied membership one member 


to the board to represent each 
five hundred (500) members or 
fraction thereof Based on the 
40,000 members of the tribe, 
that would be 80 elected repre- 
sentatives to tribal government! 
Clearly that constitutional lan- 
guage has been problematic since 
the 1980s. However, my personal 
power to affect change consists 
of one vote only, out a collective 
body of 13. 

I’ve notified many of you in 
person and at community gather- 
ings about the petitions. I know 
you are sick and tired of these 
types of political distractions. I 
know it was a shock to many of 
you to learn that petition signers 
are not required to be registered 
voters of Unit II. It only takes 
100 signatures in our small unit 
to qualify a petition. But, with 
over 13,000 registered voters 
eligible to sign the petition, it 
doesn’t take much effort to trig- 
ger the removal process. 

Let me state quite clearly: It 
is a tribal citizen’s constitutional 
right to petition. And I support 
that right. But you just have to 
wonder how anyone can justify 
triggering a costly removal pro- 
ceeding based on such meritless 
accusations. Our own chairman 
said it best 10 years ago: 

“Clearly, the removal process 
has denigrated into a campaign 
tactic to eliminate the competi- 
tion in tribal elections. This 
turmoil has taken a sufficient 
amount of the board’s time away 
from governance and improving 
services. Please call your board 
members and insist that you, 
through elections, not removal 
petitions should decides who rep- 
resents you.” 

Status of the Draft Constitution 

As I mentioned in last month’s 
report, the review of the draft 
constitution is complete. On 
April 6, 1 requested Legal to 


draft a resolution in support of 
the draft constitution. On April 
16, we discussed the resolution 
at a workshop. On April 25, 1 
requested the chairman place the 
draft constitution resolution on 
the board meeting agenda. The 
chairman did not reply to my 
request. He did however put four 
separate constitutional amend- 
ments on the May 7 board meet- 
ing agenda. I have done what I 
could and can only conclude a 
unilateral decision has been made 
to abandon the original draft con- 
stitution. 

So now we have before us 
four separate constitutional 
amendments that have not yet 
been discussed at workshop. And 
I just want to point out none of 
these separate amendments will 
fix the problematic language 
of Article IV, Sec 2 (please see 
above). There is a certain ele- 
ment of play going on here that 
has nothing to do with constitu- 
tional reform and everything to 
do with screwing up our tribal 
government for decades to come. 
The 2010 CEO Constitutional 
Amendment 

Take, for instance, the CEO 
amendment that was approved in 
a Secretarial Election on March 
16, 2010, three months before 
Joan Carr- Anderson, D.J. Malloy, 
Deb Pine and myself were sworn 
into office. It was apparent from 
the start, the amendment was 
proving difficult enact, probably 
because the CEO authorities had 
never been defined or assigned. 
Nor were provisions for policy 
and code ever developed. Staff 
was not supportive, thus there 
was foot dragging. The CEO 
amendment has posed a problem 
for Joe McCoy, Joe Eitrem and 
now Aaron Payment. 

I advocated for a CEO in three 
unit reports between November 
2010 and June 2011. 1 sponsored 


a resolution to create the position 
of CEO in 2011: 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Directors hereby directs the 
Human Resources Department of 
the Tribe to prepare and submit 
to the Board of Directors for 
review, no later than June 20, 
2011 , a comprehensive position 
description and job duties outline 
for the position of CEO of the 
Tribe, so as to facilitate the hir- 
ing of an individual to fill that 
position.” 

This resolution went down 
to defeat by some of the very 
people who purported to sup- 
port the position of a CEO. You 
do what you can but, at the end 
of the day, it requires a majority 
vote to pass. I mention this now 
because you are going to hear 
quite a bit of political posturing 
and conflicting statements on this 
subject as we struggle to move 
forward. It’s also a cautionary 
tale of the seriousness and dif- 
ficulty of enacting constitutional 
amendments. 

Knowing this CEO amend- 
ment cast a cloud over the 
authority of Joe McCoy’s and 
Joe Eitrem’s chairmanship, an 
attempt was made “in good 
faith” to confer specific and 
articulated powers to Chairman 
Aaron Payment so that he could 
move our tribe forward in a good 
way. To be compliant with the 
CEO constitutional amendment, 
conferring those articulated 
powers were “subject to review, 
amendment, or revocation.” 
Constitutionally, the board over- 
sees the chief executive officer 
(CEO), be it a hired position or 
the chairman who fulfills those 
duties. It’s the essence of separa- 
tion of powers. And as we were 
professionally advised: “You are 
going to have problems if you 
expect an elected official to per- 


Letter: kids need safe place to talk about mental health 


From “Letters ” page 18 

Dear Editor, 

There are several children and 
adolescents who struggle with 
mental health issues all across 
our counties that we serve. It is 
important for them to have men- 
tal health resources available in 
our schools and in our communi- 
ties. With more resources, our 
children and adolescents will be 
better able to prevent the depres- 
sion, crime, drug use and suicide 
that can occur when children are 
denied help. Our young people 
need for us to stand up and 
demand support for mental health 
services. Suicide is the third lead- 
ing cause of death among young 
people aged 10-24. We know it 
is important to teach kids to seek 
help for their problems and to not 
be stopped by the stigma of men- 
tal health issues. 

Kids need a safe place to go 
and talk about mental health 
issues and families need the sup- 
port and resources to help their 
children. One out of five children 
and adolescents in the United 
States suffers from some form of 
mental illness. The majority will 
experience their first symptoms 
by age 14, but less than half 
will have access to treatment or 


professional help. Studies have 
shown that emotional problems 
decrease and attendance and 
grades increase for student popu- 
lations when they have access to 
mental health services. 

We feel it is important to raise 
awareness about suicide and men- 
tal illness in the communities we 
serve. May 9, 2013, was National 
Children’s Mental Health 
Awareness Day and we urge our 
citizens and all agencies and 
organizations interested in meet- 
ing every child’s mental health 
needs to unite on that day in the 
observance of such exercises as 
will acquaint the people of coun- 
ties with the fundamental neces- 
sity of a year-round program for 
children and youth with mental 
health needs and their families. 

What can adults do to help a 
child who has experienced trau- 
ma? The U.S. Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration offers these sug- 
gestions: 

• Maintain usual routines 

• Make sure that the child is not 
being isolated 

• Provide a safe place where the 
child can talk about the incident 

• Be sensitive to potential 
environmental cues that may 


cause a reaction (e.g., an 
approaching storm or anniversary 
of an event) 

• Prepare the child in advance 
of a change in routine or other 
event that could be unsettling 

• Monitor what information the 
child shares with other children to 
prevent excessive curiosity from 
peers 

• Nurture the child’s positive 
self-view 

• Draw on cultural and familiar 
assets 

With the support of caring 
adults, children can recover from 
traumatic events, reestablish a 
sense of wellbeing, and obtain 
treatment and other services if 
needed. Remember to hug your 
child and if needed, get them the 
help they need. Celebrate May 
9, 2013, and support children’s 
mental health needs and their 
families. 

Thank you, 

— Families First, 

Debbie Sirk, supervisor; 

Emily Malcho, worker; 

Goldie Allen, worker; 

Penny Clark, worker; 

Tracey Miller, secretary; 

Lutheran Child and Family 
Service of Michigan, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Thanks for help during 
winter accident 

Dear Editor, 

I’d like to thank the people 
who took care of me when I fell 
and broke my shoulder at Wal- 
Mart on Feb. 21, 2013 — the 
ambulance crew and the people 
who helped get covers over me, 
also Dr. Wolever, who did the 
surgery. 

I’d also like to thank friends, 
relatives and family who sent get 
well cards in addition to birthday 
cards on the event of my 91st 
birthday on March 18. They were 
much appreciated. 

Thank you, 

— Fannie Aslin 

Newberry, Mich. 

See “More Letters ” pg. 24 


Visit fueleconomy. 

gov to find the 
cheapest gas prices 
near you and to get 
tips for improving 
your gas mileage. 


form the work of the CEO.” I do 
have some valid and legitimate 
concerns about management of 
our employee workforce, our 
northern Kewadin Casinos and 
our tribal health system. 
Waaskoone Giizis! 

I regret the need to devote so 
much space to political issues. 

It’s very difficult right now, but 
there are good and wonderful 
events going on everywhere in 
our communities to celebrate 
another cycle of life. We have a 
spring clean up organized for the 
Wequayoc Cemetery during the 
month of May and we are plan- 
ning a simple honoring ceremony 
in June but a date has yet to be 
determined. Look for a notice in 
the St. Ignace News and tribal 
website. Looking forward to the 
Mukwa Spring Drum Social and 
Women’s Health Fair at the end 
of the month. Still focused on 
expanding access to health care 
in the DeTour, Drummond Island 
and Newberry region — even 
in the Sequestration Era. We 
are planning a day-long fishing 
treaty workshop where hopefully 
we can realign and affirm our 
commitment to our treaty fishing 
rights. Short-term 2 percent funds 
are scheduled for disbursement at 
the end of May. Gardens to turn, 
flowers to plant. Happy spring 
everyone! 

Please contact me anytime 
with your questions and con- 
cerns. 

— Catherine Hollowell, 

Unit II Director 
(906) 484 -6821 home 
(906) 430-5551 
Unit2tribal @ gmail .com 



TEAM UP 

to Reach Your 
Blood Pressure 
Target 


Produced by IHS Division 
of Diabetes Treatment 
p and Prevention, 

** WWW-C |j a betes. ihs.gov 


Having your blood 
pressure checked 
regularly and taking 
steps to reach your 
blood pressure target 
can help you improve 
your health. Team up 
with your health care 
provider. 

At each visit ask: 

1. What are my 
numbers? 

2. What should my 
blood pressure 
target be? 

3. What steps can I take 
to reach my target? 
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Finding 



Jennifer McLeod, Director 
Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabek! 

Obtaining healthcare can be 
very difficult. This month I was 
asked to provide health care ser- 
vice information for tribal mem- 
bers in Michigan OUTSIDE of 
the Sault Ste. Marie area. Below 
is a listing of tribal health pro- 
grams as well as an urban Indian 
health center located in Michigan. 

Tribal health programs and 
urban Indian health centers oper- 
ate mostly independent of the 
Indian Health Service. Each will 
have different eligibility require- 
ments . 

Additionally, each facility will 
be different, and may provide dif- 
ferent services . Tribal and urban 
programs may have physicians, 
nurse practitioners, physician 
assistants, nurses, laboratory tech- 
nicians, radiology technicians, 
behavioral health practitioners, 
dentists, dental assistants, dental 
hygienists, optometrists, opti- 
cal technicians, dietitians, phar- 
macists, pharmacy technicians, 


Frustrated 



Lana Causley, Director 
Unit II 


It’s been a very difficult 
month. We are fully immersed 
in political game playing and 
old dysfunction and ridiculous- 
ness at our board workshops and 
meetings. I’m going to hold my 
tongue as much as possible in this 
report, I will just give you facts 
and save my comments for the 
board room and keep fighting the 
fight for some kind of stable gov- 
ernment. 

At our recent board meeting 
we had recommendations present- 
ed for dealing with our sequestra- 
tion, after much discussion we 
accepted the recommendations 
of the divisions on cuts from our 
governmental side, we did not 
cut any jobs or services to the 
members. I’ve requested numer- 
ous times for a full listing to be 
published with justification so, 
hopefully, that’s in this edition. 

We discussed reductions on 


health care beyond our service area 


physical therapists, engineers, 
sanitarians, equipment technicians, 
health information managers, 
administrators, acquisition, supply, 
finance, information technology 
and clerical staff. 

Tribal and urban centers may 
also have a variety of health care 
providers and allied staff such as 
mental health, substance abuse 
counselors and community health 
nurses and representatives. 

If you are interested in access- 
ing services at any of the below 
listed locations (or those on the 
website), CONTACT THEM 
DIRECTLY! Each will be able 
to provide you with additional 
information and will explain their 
eligibility requirements. 

For tribal members outside of 
Michigan, check the Indian Health 
Service website, www.ihs.gov/ 
index .cfm?module=AreaOffices . 
The website lists tribally admin- 
istered and urban Indian health 
programs throughout the United 
States. 

Michigan Tribal Health 
Programs 

Bay Mills Indian Community 
Ellen Marshall Memorial Center 
12124 W. Lakeshore Drive 
Brimley, MI 49715 
Phone: (906) 248.5527 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians 
2300 N. Stallman Road, Ste. A 
Peshawbeston, MI 49682 
Phone: (231) 534.7200 
Office hours: Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Tuesday and Thursday, 8 a.m. to 


6 p.m. 

Hannahville Indian Community 
Hannahville Health Clinic 
N 150 19 Hannahville B-l Road 
Wilson, MI 49896 
Phone: (906) 466.2782 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, Michigan 
Department of Health and Human 
Services 

102 Superior Avenue 

Baraga, MI 49908 

Phone: (906) 353.4531 

Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (except holidays) 

Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians 
Health Department 
PO Box 249 

Watersmeet, MI 49969-0249 
Phone: (906) 358-4587 
Office hours: Monday-Thursday, 

8 a.m. to 3 p.m.; Friday ends at 2 
p.m. 

Little River Band of Ottawa 
Indians 

Health Department 
310 9th Street 
Manistee, MI 49660 
Phone: (888) 382-8299 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Little Traverse Bay Band of 
Odawa Indians 
Health Department 
1080 Hager Drive 
Petoskey, MI 49770 
Phone: (231) 242-1600 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 9 


, but continuing work 


the casino side and came up with 
items to be cut, which included 
three layoffs, terminations and 
transfers of positions (political 
ties with family members pro- 
tected in transfers). I advocated 
and pointed out the facts and 
objections but the recommenda- 
tions went through regardless, no 
one went forward without being 
enlightened by this director. I 
did not support the recommen- 
dations BECAUSE we have so 
much more to do to CUT FAT, 
INCREASE REVENUE and 
WORK TOWARD A HEALTHY 
WORKING ENVIRONMENT 
FOR OUR TEAM MEMBERS. 
Lots and lots of work to do and 
no one taking the lead. Again, 
hopefully administration will 
handle the layoffs and termina- 
tions professionally and fair, now 
that it has passed. We shall see if 
we stay on the ball like everyone 
says we will to advance our busi- 
nesses. 

Next is the CEO separation, 
we have a resolution on the 
agenda this coming Tuesday to 
create the position and name 
a CEO. This was placed on by 
our chair after a director asked 
that a resolution be DRAFTED 
TO DISCUSS. ..regardless it’s 
on agenda with no real discus- 
sion with the entire board. I have 
supported a CEO position since 
becoming ELECTED and before ! 
I’ve requested a job description 
and enactment since the clear 
direction by membership to 
separate the chair and CEO in the 


past constitutional amendment. 
Now, many leaders don’t agree 
and are halting. Our past lead- 
ers, Mr. McCoy and Mr. Eitrem, 
both DID NOT have the CEO 
authority and were questioned 
by all of us daily. What’s differ- 
ent this time is we granted full 
authority to the current chair, 
he has the authority and has 
a great responsibility to use it 
wisely, it’s his choice. I guess 
I’m saying this for one purpose: 

I HAVE ALWAYS supported 
the separation regardless of who 
was the chair. Past unit reports 
and comments now will tell the 
tale on the political games. I’m 
not doing too good holding my 
tongue, am I? 

Next item is the savings from 
reducing positions over the 
maximum pay. Oh, my gosh, 
it’s been stated that the savings 
could be over a million dollars, 
which AFTER I requested a true 
and factual report with no mis- 
takes, it decreased to less than 
$830,000. A fact not being stated 
is that numerous employees on 
this list are over the max due 
to being in their FRONT LINE 
POSITIONS (cashiers, house- 
keepers, security guards, porters, 
bartenders, etc.) for many many 
years, maybe the words dedica- 
tion and loyalty could be used! 
They have increased due to being 
here through the years for the 
piddle raises that where given 
at election time. I WILL NOT 
REDUCE THOSE EMPLOYEES 
WAGES ! Now let’s jump to the 


a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Match-e-be-nash- she- wish 
Band of Pottawatomi Indians of 
Michigan 

Health Department 

PO Box 306 

Dorr, MI 49323 

Phone: (800) 968-2770 

Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 

a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
Potawatomi 

1474 Mno-Bmadzewen Way 
Fulton, MI 49052 
Northern office phone: (888)662- 
2808 

Southern office phone: (888)729- 
4422 

Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Pokagon Band of Potawatomi 
Indians, Michigan and Indiana 
Pokagon Band of Potawatomi 
Health Services 
57392 M-51 South 
Dowagiac, MI 49047 
Phone: (269) 782-4141 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saginaw Chippewa Indians 
Nimkee Memorial Wellness 
Center 

2591 S Leaton Road 
Mount Pleasant, MI 48858 
Phone: (989) 775-4600 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 
Sault Ste. Marie HHS 
2864 Ashmun Street 


Sault Ste Marie, MI 49783 
Phone: (906) 632-5200 
Office hours: Monday-Friday, 7:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Urban Indian Health Program 
American Indian Health and 
Family Services of Southeast 
Michigan (Detroit Urban) 

4880 Lawndale St. 

Detroit, MI 48210 
Phone: (313) 846-6030 
Office hours: Mon, Tue, Thurs, 

Fri, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Wed, 

12 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Sequestration may affect these 
programs, so be sure to contact 
them first. Services, hours and eli- 
gibility requirements may change 
due to cuts in government support. 
As our country and tribal nations 
everywhere struggle to cope with 
the effects of serious funding cuts, 
it is important to continue to con- 
tact your legislators and tell them 
that the sequestration on Indian 
programs is UNACCEPTABLE. 
Treaties are not “discretionary,” 
federal support for tribal programs 
is MANDATORY — check the 
treaties. 

As always, if you have any 
questions or concerns, or if I can 
be of any help, please contact me. 
Bamapii and miigwech! 

— Jen McLeod 
(906) 440-9151 
jmcleod 1 @ saulttribe .net 
jennifer.mcleod.20 12@gmail. 
com 

*A// of the information/ resourc- 
es included in this article, was 
obtained from http ://www.ihs .gov/ 
Bemidji/ index .cfm ? module =bmj_ 
health Jacs (May, 2013). 


for betterment of all 


real numbers of over the max 
people, the political favor ones or 
the wage increases that did not 
go through the normal process, 
well I’m attempting to find that 
total because I was never in a 
position to GIVE EMPLOYEE 
CONTRACTS and GRANT 
ENORMOUS RAISES, this 
was all in place when I became 
a board member, some of those 
elected leaders are still here and 
remain mute! We have been dig- 
ging out of a hole since I was 
elected! We have been broke! 
Stay tuned on what the real num- 
bers are for over the max and 
who they are. Watch carefully 
members. I was thinking about 
taking this part out, but I know 
members understand. 

At the last meeting I attended 
for our tribal action plan on drug 
problems, five people where in 
attendance and I requested that 
the chair assist in directing some 
participation. Increased health 
services draft plan for outly- 
ing areas is supposed to come 
forward this month, waiting on 
discussion and support but I’m 


sure punishment for this unit 
report will be what I’m being 
dished up for that. I will still 
push on and keep it on agenda. 
Director Hollowell and I will be 
holding a unit meeting in DeTour 
at Fisher’s Restaurant on May 13 
at 6 p.m. 

I’m frustrated. In closing, I’m 
here, I’m watching, working and 
have a vested interest in our suc- 
cess of the Sault Ste Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. I prided the 
debt reduction and quiet stability 
we held for awhile, but it’s poli- 
tics at its ugliest again and trust 
me, I’m representing our people. 
The little I put in this report is 
just the tip of the iceberg, all I 
can assure you is that I’m no fool 
and I will continue to be straight 
forward and tromp through the 
muck to protect all of our people. 
Please keep the calls coming 
and the input you have for me to 
move us forward. Miigwech for 
helping me stay on track. 
Baamaapii, 

— Lana Causley, 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 


Get help at www.girlshealth.com 

Helping girls through the transition from kids to teens. 
With hormones surging, peer pressure mounting and more 
expectations being placed on them, the transition from 
kid to teen can be a tough time for girls. Helping girls to 
understand the changes in their bodies and how to cope 
with social situations and the emotions they are feeling 
can ease the transition. Girlshealth.gov has some great 
resources to navigate the teen years. 
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Let's move on and move our people upward 



Joan Carr Anderson, Director 
UnitV 


Good morning, 

I am sitting here getting ready 
to write my unit report and look- 
ing out at our lake, which has 
finally opened up. It’s spring 
in the Upper Peninsula, a new 
beginning, it was a long hard 
winter but now it is gone and 


past us. This is the way our 
board should be thinking about 
yesterday. We can’t bring back 
what happened before — all 
the mistakes made on our tribal 
issues — it is gone and over. So 
let’s move on in a positive way 
to make it better. If not, we are 
just wasting more time hash- 
ing over bad memories. We can 
start making good decisions for 
our tribe. 

In the last month, our board 
has been busy with our regular 
workshops, budgets, casino 
problems, insurances, 2 per- 
cent monies and dealing in the 
sequestration cuts and/or hits. 
These meetings have been very 
time consuming as we are deal- 
ing with some very touchy situ- 
ations but I am positive we will 
solve them over time. I do like 
the idea of having an outside, 
independent group, come in for 
an efficiency audit and report. 


This would help us all in mak- 
ing some important decisions. 

We have our ad hoc health 
committee meetings, which 
looks to be moving in a posi- 
tive direction. I sure would 
like to see our outlying health 
facilities restored from when 
they were shut down in 2008. 

I know, for sure, we need them 
in the western areas, such as 
Marquette and Escanaba. Also 
other facilities that were closed, 
if reinstated, would help out our 
members . 

Another committee that is 
moving forward, which I am 
on, is our Drug Task Force for 
substance abuse and alcoholism. 
The Munising Unit V commu- 
nity meeting will take place at 
the tribal center (the old Lincoln 
school) M-28, Munising, Mich., 
on June 10 from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Then, on June 15, at the same 
place, the focus group will meet 


from 10:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. Mary 
Jenerau, from Great Lakes, will 
be the facilitator, and our Unit 
IV and V liaison, Rita Glyptis, 
will be the recorder. Thanks, 
Rita, for all your help in every- 
thing you do. 

On June 23, Marquette will 
be holding its community forum 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. at the 
MERESA building on June 24 
from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. Again, 
Mary Jenerau and Rita Glyptis 
will be present. I think this will 
be a help for all our communi- 
ties and hope our members will 
take advantage and attend these 
sessions. 

Another good thing hap- 
pening in Marquette is that Dr. 
Haynes of Northern Michigan 
University had agreed to add 
to his budget this year reopen 
NMU Physical Education and 
Instructional Facility (PEIF) . 
Brian Gaudreau confirmed that 


the Sault Tribe members would 
have access to all activities as 
in the previous agreement. This 
will include access to the PEIF, 
which includes fitness area, the 
fitness classes and the pool. We 
also have access to the walk- 
ing area in the Superior Dome 
and Berry Events Center. For 
all other information, you can 
contact Brian at (906) 227-1182 
or Jessica Dumback at (906) 
635-7770. 

Remember the Manistique 
powwow on June 8 and 9. 

Thanks to Denise and Darcy 
for the rides to the meetings. 
This helps our travel expenses. 

To all our members who have 
emailed or called me with your 
input, it is greatly appreciated. 

— Joan Carr Anderson, 

Unit V Representative 
P.S. It is time we all join 
together for the betterment of 
the tribe. 


We need to apply THINK and the Thumper Theory 



D J Malloy, Director 
Unit I 


Since being elected to the 
board, I am often reminded 
to keep close the “Thumper 
Theory: If you can’t say some- 
thing nice, don’t say anything 
at all.” More recently, I have 
learned of another philoso- 
phy called “THINK.” THINK 
is an acronym for T — is it 
TRUE? H - is it HELPFUL? I 
- is it INSPIRING? N - is it 
NECESSARY? K - is it KIND? 


Truly it is something we 
teach our children; be kind to 
one another. And, indeed, adults 
should know the lesson by this 
point in life. But, somehow, poli- 
tics seems to bring out the worst 
in people. It is no secret that pol- 
itics are brutal. It is even one of 
“those” subjects we warn people 
to leave out of pleasant company 
discussions. But when you are in 
an elected seat, it seems politics 
infiltrates every discussion. 

I have admitted my naivety 
before. I still choose to see the 
good in people and find a way to 
express myself without getting 
personal. After all, there is noth- 
ing personal about business. It 
is numbers, policies, procedures 
and practices. But, with each 
and every workshop and meet- 
ing, our board is getting more 
and more embroiled with the 
personalities of the messengers, 
rather than the message. Instead 
of standing on the merits of the 
ideas presented, or lack thereof, 
too many times the focus is on 
the messenger and/or the deliv- 


ery of the message. Because of 
this, too many good ideas are cast 
aside and die in a pool of misun- 
derstanding, distrust and political 
fallout. In a perfect world, I would 
have the ideas brought forward 
without any indication as to the 
author of such. This would allow 
for an open minded discussion 
without politics and personalities 
poisoning the well. And it would 
benefit the membership because 
we might actually accomplish 
something of substance. 

With this in mind, one can 
understand why I say we are 
still operating as a reaction- 
ary government. We react to 
things as if we are veering off 
to avoid potholes in the road. 
Instead of being proactive and 
planning a route to good govern- 
ment via well-paved roads, we 
are constantly taking detours. 
Meanwhile, your government 
is under construction and there 
seems to be no end in sight for 
the “orange barrel” season. 
BUDGET CUTS 

As I wrote last month, federal 


sequestration has put a strangle- 
hold on our budgets. Coupled 
with the necessity to upgrade the 
software and hardware needed 
to operate business and services 
(necessary capital expenditures), 
it put a real hurt on us this year. 
And if that is not bad enough, 
should the board fail to take the 
steps needed to make more hard 
budget decisions this year, well, 
next year is going to be worse. 

When the process began and 
before cuts were made, I turned 
in the paperwork to reduce my 
salary. I am only mentioning 
this because I want you to know 
that I still believe that the board 
has the responsibility to “feel” 
the effect of cuts before they 
ask others to do so. There are 
a couple others who have done 
the same. It is their business, not 
mine, to let you know who they 
are. 

The budget cuts that were 
made do not line up 100 percent 
with what I believe should have 
been done. I would have pre- 
ferred that those cuts first identi- 


fied by directors and managers 
should have been put in place 
without board manipulation. 

But so goes tribal politics. Each 
day reductions went unmet, the 
deficit compounded. Therefore, I 
voted to affirm the recommenda- 
tions as put before us. But make 
no mistake, we are not out of 
the woods yet. We cannot bor- 
row ourselves out of debt and 
we have much fat that can be 
trimmed. I am hopeful that we 
can address it properly before 
we go into the next budget year 
with a looming deficit. 

IN CLOSING 

I am going to apply the 
“Thumper Theory” here and 
end my report. I am hoping that 
next month there will be posi- 
tive movement to report. If you 
would like to contact me, I can 
be reached at (906) 440-9762 or 
through email at dmalloy@sault- 
tribe.net. I always appreciate 
and look forward to your input, 
insights and ideas ! 

Respectfully, 

— DJ Malloy 


Tribal members write letters to the community for support, help 


From “More Letters,” pg. 22 

Member still seeks bygone 
election data 

Dear Editor, 

I have been requesting data 
(numerical data), election reports, 
etc., since August 2012. 1 have 
added to the list and was told on 
Feb. 26, 2013, at the board meet- 
ing that I could have the data. 

Every meeting I have attended 
since then I have submitted a 
membership follow-up form for 
the same data. What happens to 
these forms? Who has them? Is 
there not a log to keep track of 
these forms? How do you know 
when the problem is resolved? 

To this day I have not received 
the requested data. Who is 
responsible for getting this data 
to me? 

Again, I will list the data I am 
requesting: 

• 2007 secretarial election, I 
have this but not from the tribe; 

• 2008 primary election report; 


• 2008 general election report; 

• 2010 secretarial election, I 
have this but not from the tribe; 

• 2010 primary election report; 

• 2010 general election report; 

• 2012 primary election report; 

• 2012 general election report, 

I have this but it is incomplete. 

Each report should include the 
number of ballots printed, number 
of ballots used for test purposes, 
number of ballots mailed (should 
match number of registered vot- 
ers), number of ballots returned 
as undeliverable, number of votes 
cast for each candidate, number 
of spoiled ballots, total extra bal- 
lots and total of valid ballots cast. 

According to the Election 
Code, “All books and records of 
the Election Committee shall be 
open to inspection by members 
upon reasonable request to the 
board of directors pursuant to 
Article III, Section 1 of the Tribal 
Bylaws. 

“The Election Committee shall 
certify the election results to the 
board of directors at the next spe- 


cial or regular meeting, provided 
the period for contests has lapsed 
and all contests have been finally 
resolved. If a special or regular 
meeting does not occur within 
seven (7) days following resolu- 
tion of all contests, the election 
results shall be deemed certified.” 

Also, this is on the tribal web- 
site, www.saulttribe.com/ 
government/tribal-elections/228- 
go vemment/tribal-elections/ 1430- 
how-the-sault-tribe-election- 
is-conducted, paragraph three, 
last sentence: “All ballots are 
accounted for after the election: 
total printed, total mailed, total 
used for test purposes, total extra, 
total undeliverable, and total 
received in an ‘end cycle report’ 
given to the board of directors.” 

Enough said by me, now the 
ball is in your court. 

— CJ Mosher 

Manistique, Mich. 

Hats off to the Goudreaus 

Dear Editor, 

Doug and Paula Goudreau 


have gone to great lengths to 
ensure a successful first season of 
junior hockey for our local boys. 
They dedicate their time, finan- 
cial support and their hearts. 

They have given so much to 
about 13 young Native boys on 
the team. The owners take great 
care to maintain a positive envi- 
ronment, monitor and council the 
players and ensure a high stan- 
dard of behavior both on and off 
the ice. The players do commu- 
nity service, assist with the youth 
hockey program and help with 
the Hiawatha skating show. 

The team has a personal fitness 
trainer and uses the fitness center 
in the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center, which is their 
home ice. The team travels by 
Kewadin buses, stays at only 
four-star hotels and the players 
eat very well. This is not the case 
for many of the other teams in 
their league. 

These are not your typical 
junior hockey club owners, they 
care so much about providing 


these boys with an opportunity 
to grow into responsible young 
men. It isn’t just hockey, it’s life 
skills these young men are gain- 
ing. 

An end of the year banquet 
was recently enjoyed by the play- 
ers and parents and, as usual, 
Doug and Paula provided a won- 
derful meal. Coach Joe Esson 
said it very well at the banquet, 
“If these boys don’t appreciate 
the fine meals and accommoda- 
tions and the effort it took to 
manage this team in this league 
this season, then they just weren’t 
raised right!” That is the truth. 

Our tribal youth have ben- 
efitted in so many ways from 
the experiences provided by 
the Goudreau ’s. We can’t thank 
them enough. The parents of the 
Soo Firehawks want to say a 
heartfelt chi megwetch! The Soo 
Firehawks had an amazing first 
season, lost only 3 home games 
of the 23 played at Chi Mukwa. 

— Beverly MacLaren 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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The tribe shouldn't bite the hand that feeds it 



Debra Ann Pine, Director 
Unit I 


Ahniin kina gwaya! Hello 
everyone! 

Making money is a lot harder 
than spending it. I’m sure you 


have heard this many times in 
your life. I know I have. 

Our tribal lives are spent liv- 
ing under one umbrella. They 
are like two people trying to stay 
under the umbrella and not get 
wet when it storms. However, one 
of the people under the umbrella 
keeps pushing the weaker one 
out into the rain. That essentially 
is our tribal government trying 
to live with our tribal business 
— business generates revenue, 
government spends it. Note: The 
government entities that do pro- 
duce revenue, please understand 
that I support giving you wings to 
fly, as a separate division, away 
from issues of tribal government. 

Each of these have their own 
needs that have to be attended 
to or they fail. When they fail, 


it’s the membership that pays the 
price on both sides of the fence. 
We as tribal members need start 
taking the view that these two 
are separate and different and 
SEPARATE. 

Our leadership, for far too 
long, has taken the view that 
when the waters get rough on 
the tribal government side, like 
the $15 million deficit that the 
Payment administration ran for 
us in 2008 , government jumps 
the fence and swift kicks our 
businesses, primarily the casinos. 
SWIFT KICKS THE ENTITY 
THAT BRINGS US MONEY! 

Well, folks, we are watching 
history repeat itself and I find 
myself on the short end of that 
voting stick. 

Sequestration is happening on 


the GOVERNMENTAL SIDE OF 
THE FENCE and what does our 
chief do? He hops the fence to 
our business that generates rev- 
enue and uses the sequestration 
as a thinly veiled attempt to head- 
hunt employees with the wrong 
last name. Not only did he do 
this, he did it going into our sum- 
mer season when the casino gen- 
erates most of our money! What 
kind of sense does that make? 

He went in with no plan (he shut 
down the bakery; common sense 
dictates your don’t shut down 
your bakery when you are selling 
weddings!), scared the employees 
and now will be scratching his 
head as to why there is such low 
morale on the casino floor and 
why the low morale is driving 
away customers. 


Oh, well, I guess that is what 
you get when you have a chief 
that carries the attitude that 
employees don’t win elections. 

A very wise OLD MAN told 
me: In a tribe, we are in a unique 
position. We can either provide 
services on the front end with 
jobs and business opportunities 
OR we have to provide services 
on the back end, when they don’t 
have jobs — your choice. We 
have to ask ourselves this, what is 
healthier for our community? 

Dbaajimitaadaa ! Biginoonshin ! 
Let’s talk about it, call me! 
Baamaapii kawaabmin! See you 
later. 

Sincerely, 

— Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
debrapine @ yahoo .com 


We must proceed, but we must move with caution 



Keith Massaway, Director 
Unit III 


It has been a very busy time 
for the tribal board these last few 
weeks. We have had numerous 
problems and challenges to work 
through and sometimes they seem 


insurmountable but we always 
get through them. I wish that we 
could work sometimes in a more 
timely manner, but eventually we 
find the answer. 

The budget for 2013 was and 
still is a very hard item to pin 
down. Whether the reason is that 
the programs have numbers that 
change due to service demand 
or that lack of current finances 
cause services to be diminished 
or delayed, we have tough 
choices each week. No board 
member wants to cause any pain 
to any member or employee so 
we search for the best available 
path to get where we need to be, 
2014 looms on the horizon and, 
along with the sequestration and 
a flat business model, we also 
must anticipate a possible casino 
in Mackinaw City and how the 
Affordable Care Act will impact 


our finances to fully cover our 
work force. I wish there could 
be easy and painless answers to 
solve all our financial questions, 
but there are not and you should 
hold the board to a high standard 
when I believe this should be our 
top priority. 

The proposed new Constitution 
is being thrust upon us relent- 
lessly and I sat through the entire 
review process the last few 
months. It is not ready for a vote 
as written and most of the board 
and the chairman agree on that. 
After carefully listening to the 
Constitution Committee members 
and their reasons, concerns and 
fears I more fully understand their 
thinking. I am not an advocate 
of the three-party system, like 
our federal government. I prefer 
a hybrid between what we have 
now and what is proposed. The 


judicial system should be split 
off and have protection secured 
by our Constitution. The council 
can have a structure similar to 
existing with better delineation of 
powers for both the chairman and 
council members. I am a strong 
believer in the power of the chair- 
man but the complete separation 
of the chair from the council cre- 
ates more problems and discord 
than positives in my estimation. 

I have discussed this with 
my fellow tribal leaders, Little 
River Band, Tohono O’odham of 
Arizona and the Sioux along with 
many other tribes with varying 
and dissimilar governing bodies. 
The consensus is that nothing is 
perfect, but the further you get 
away from a council approach, 
the more discord and disconnect 
you have with your membership. 

I could go deeply into the many 


other specifics on what parts I 
like and others that I prefer not to 
be in the Constitution. But more 
discussions have to happen with 
the board. All on the board have 
very different ideas and concerns 
and these are mine and not a con- 
sensus of any group. 

Last edition, I did submit a 
unit report to the newspaper and 
it was not published. Mistakes 
happen and I acknowledge that it 
was not on purpose. I would like 
to point that out because I did get 
several calls on why I did not put 
in an article. 

Congratulations to all the 
graduating seniors and good luck 
to your future endeavors. 

Thank you again for all the e- 
mails and calls. Keith Massaway 
702 Hazelton St., St. Ignace MI 
49781,(906) 643-6981, 
kmassaway@msn.com. 


Testifying in Washington DC and leading by example 



Cathy Abramson, Director 
Unit I 


The spring fasting camp was 
held on Sugar Island just recently. 
I love attending this camp. While 
I did not fast, just being there 
helps rejuvenate my spirits. This 
is a place where healing takes 
place and where absolutely no 
politics are allowed. 

Because there are so many 
issues swirling around within 
our tribal council, I find it neces- 
sary to step back and look inside 
myself and what I can do to 
help bring our tribe along in a 
most positive manner. I am not 
responsible for what individual 
board members say or do or what 
our chair says or does. I am only 
responsible for my words and 
actions as your representative. 

I do look to the Creator and my 
elders for guidance. I listen to our 


membership. I listen to our chair 
and council members, our top 
administration. Based on all the 
input, I then make my own deci- 
sions. I will always believe that 
everything happens for a reason 
and in the big scheme of things, 
it’s Creator’s plan, not ours. 

On April 22, 1 presented at 
the joint tribal budget briefing, 
“Honor the Promises to Tribal 
Nations in the Federal Budget,” 
which was held in Washington, 
D.C. The spending cuts from 
sequestration undermine the trust, 
treaty and statutory obligations 
to Indian tribes that are funded in 
the federal budget. Not only does 
it sacrifice the trust obligations, 
but also it thwarts tribes’ ability 
to promote economic growth or 
plan for the future of Native chil- 
dren and coming generations. The 
briefing highlighted the impor- 
tance of federal funds for tribal 
governmental services, education, 
health care, public safety and oth- 
ers. 

While in D.C., I also testified 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs in 
regards to the president’s fiscal 
year 2014 budget for the Indian 
Health Service. The president’s 
budget request was $4.4 billion 
for IHS. To fulfill the total need 
in Indian Country, appropriations 
for the IHS would be $26.1 bil- 
lion. However, due to the difficult 


fiscal environment, the National 
Indian Health Board supports the 
recommendation of the National 
Tribal Budget Formulation 
Workgroup and requests IHS to 
be funded at $5.3 billion. 

Our chairperson and tribal 
board have been putting a lot 
of hours working with our top 
administrators in regards to 
reducing our budgets due to the 
sequestration. There will be more 
planning and decision-making to 
prepare for the FY 2014 budgets. 
Cutting program budgets is never 
an easy decision. Please note that 
these cuts are due to the federal 
government’s decision of seques- 

Don't get ripped 

Scammers have been selling 
fake health products for hundreds 
of years. They promise every- 
thing from weight loss to a cure 
for cancer in exchange for your 
money. These scams aren’t only 
a waste of money, they can be 
dangerous. Unproven medical 
treatments can be damaging to 
your health and even deadly. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) offers these six tips to 
spot fake health products: 

1 . One product does it all. Be 
suspicious of products that claim 
to cure a wide range of diseases. 

2. Personal testimonials. Suc- 
cess stories, such as, “It cured 
my diabetes” or “My tumors are 


tration. That is a reason that we 
must continue to remind Congress 
of their trust responsibility to our 
tribes. 

Having said that, I have vol- 
untarily cut my pay by 5 percent. 

With the new beginnings of 
springtime come new begin- 
nings for our students in school 
— whether they graduate from 
Head Start, kindergarten, high 
school, GED, adult education 
or university. This is probably 
one of my most favorite times 
of the year. While I personally 
do not have any graduates in my 
own family, I absolutely love to 
attend these graduations to help 

off by fraudulent 

gone,” are easy to make up and 
are not a substitute for scientific 
evidence. 

3. Quick fixes. Few diseases or 
conditions can be treated quickly, 
even with legitimate products. 

4. “All natural.” Some plants 
found in nature (such as poison- 
ous mushrooms) can kill when 
consumed. Moreover, FDA 
has found numerous products 
promoted as “all natural” but that 
contain hidden and dangerously 
high doses of prescription drug 
ingredients or even untested ac- 
tive artificial ingredients. 

5. “Miracle cure.” Alarms 
should go off when you see this 
claim or others like it such as, 


celebrate the milestones of not 
only the student but also their 
families. I would like to take this 
time to congratulate Savanna 
Pinkoski, daughter of Tammy 
Pinkoski, for winning the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Millennium 
Scholarship. This is so awesome! 
She joins the list of our tribal 
students that have won this pres- 
tigious scholarship. See you all at 
the parties ! 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
my cell phone (906) 322-3823 or 
send email me at cabramson@ 
saulttribe.net. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 

health products 

“new discovery,” “scientific 
breakthrough” or “secret ingredi- 
ent.” If a real cure for a serious 
disease were discovered, it would 
be widely reported through the 
media and prescribed by health 
professionals — not buried in 
print ads, TV infomercials or on 
Internet sites. 

6. Conspiracy theories. Claims 
like “The pharmaceutical industry 
and the government are working 
together to hide information about 
a miracle cure” are always untrue 
and unfounded. These statements 
are used to distract consumers 
from the obvious, common-sense 
questions about the so-called 
miracle cure. 
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Dealing 



Darcy Morrow, Director 
Unit IV 


During the month of April, 
159.5 hours were spent attend- 
ing meetings; this time does not 
include constituent phone calls, 
emails or reading material. 

The board passed two separate 
resolutions to have either an out- 
side efficiency agency or a group 
of casino professionals to come 
in and take a look at our cur- 
rent casino operations. With the 
sequestration making an impact 
this year, we are looking at an 
increased impact next year, the 
board needs to push this to be 
done immediately. We are rely- 
ing on our health programs third 


Working 



Denise Chase, Director 
Unit IV 


A majority of our time had 
been spent on attending finan- 
cial meetings and workshops on 
the $1.7 million federal seques- 
tration budget cuts to the tribe’s 
governmental services for 2013. 
The program managers have 
met and identified savings that 
would not affect direct services 
on the governmental side at 
this time. The casino COO also 
identified savings on the casino 
side that would assist the tribe 
by decreasing the sequestration 
impact on the governmental 
side. 

Unfortunately, when the 
COO’s initial cost savings plan 
was presented to the board, 
some took offense to his rec- 
ommendations. He was given 
a directive by some board 
members to come back with a 
modified plan. The cost savings 
brought back in the second plan 
were not enough to meet the 
shortfall on the governmental 
side. Now we have to find those 
remaining savings and then start 
looking at the 2014 sequestra- 
tion impact. If the casino can 
identify savings to assist the 
governmental side through their 
sequestration and help lessen 


Represenatives’ Reports 


with sequestration and other issues 


party revenue, but we should be 
increasing our casino revenue. 

I have developed a confi- 
dential questionnaire for all 
casino team members to fill out; 
last week the board gave their 
approval to start the process. By 
getting all team members input 
at all of our facilities the board 
will have some real good input 
from our team members. I want 
to reassure team members this 
information will be collected by 
the board and then a report will 
be complied for the board mem- 
bers and chairman only to work 
from. We have a lot of issues at 
all of our facilities; this is your 
time as a team member to speak 
out and let the board know what 
is going on. This is one way 
I believe we can start to turn 
around our facilities, by listen- 
ing to our team members that 
work on the floor daily with our 
customers. 

With the impact of sequestra- 
tion, all governmental programs 
have looked at ways to decrease 
spending but also to ensure no 
impact to services. With our 
governmental programs coming 
up short, our casinos were able 
to almost complete the shortfall. 
All the while we are coming up 


short and we know 2014 will be 
even a harder hit; the support of 
this board is not to close down 
the Sault Big Bear. 

This is one of the Sault’s 
sacred cows when I made the 
suggestion to close down this 
facility. A Unit I director stated 
to myself and Director Chase we 
will just shut down your health 
center. Pretty harsh words to 
threaten to shut down our health 
center in Manistique when I 
am asking to close down their 
hockey rink that does not pro- 
vide a necessary service to our 
members at this time. Even if it 
closed for six months the sav- 
ings would be $400 ,000-plus. 
This Unit I director is also one 
who voted to close our Escanaba 
and Marquette health centers in 
2008. Currently Director Chase 
and I are members of the Health 
ad hoc committee to try and 
bring services back to those lost 
in 2008. 

The board adopted a resolu- 
tion for key employees in 2004- 
71, 2005-199, and 2008-225.1 
am proposing that the board take 
a look at this resolution and we 
workshop it to come up with a 
solution. The resolution through 
amendments has grown to a list 


of 40-plus team members. These 
team members are given a cer- 
tain right that none of our other 
team members throughout our 
tribal organization are afforded. 
These team members are hired 
and fired by the vote of at least 
seven board members. The list 
has grown and certain people 
were added to try and protect 
them because of our political 
games. 

I was a key employee who 
worked for the tribe 20 years 
with a clean work history and 
it didn’t protect me from being 
terminated for no reason other 
than politics. It was a trumped 
up termination that was never 
even investigated and the board 
termed me in 2008 without even 
asking my side of the story. They 
fought my unemployment and 
after the unemployment hearing 
the judge awarded me full unem- 
ployment. Another key employee 
was brought forward by Tony 
Goetz, COO, to be termed for 
the same offense I was termi- 
nated for and that same board 
voted not to terminate this key 
employee. This game has been 
played for years. Team members 
should be able to perform their 
job duties and not have to be 


worried about what seven board 
members they need to keep 
happy. 

We will be holding our Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP - a drug 
task force) community forums 
the month May on May 19 at 
the Willow Creek Building, 
Escanaba, 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. We 
will be providing snacks and 
drinks for the event. We hope to 
have a lot of community input 
from every age group. If you 
have any questions, feel free to 
contact me at my number below 
or Director Chase at (906) 322- 
3819. 

The Escanaba elders are 
asking for volunteers to help 
with cleaning up Indian Pointe 
Cemetery, Nahma, Mich., on 
May 25 at 10 a. m. Please bring 
your rake and an appetite, we 
will have food and drinks for all 
the volunteers. 

Please feel free to contact me 
anytime. 

Thank you, 

— Darcy Morrow 
Cell (906) 203-6699 
Email dmorro w @ saulttribe . 
net or darcymorrowforunit4@ 
yahoo.com 

Mail P.O. Box 441, 
Manistique, MI 49854 


in tribal operations 


on better 

the impact on tribal programs 
and direct services, I support 
identifying the savings. One 
example of savings was buying 
trash can liners in bulk, with a 
cost savings of $43,000 this year 
and $70,000 next year. These are 
examples of savings that need to 
be continued to be identified. 

Another area identified to 
look at for cost savings is the 
employee cafeteria in the Sault. 
The cost to run this department 
is $500,000 per year. A sugges- 
tion is to either downsize what 
is offered to team members or 
offer them an employee menu at 
both the restaurant and deli. This 
would be comparable to what is 
offered at other casino facilities 
for their employees. 

Efficiency auditor resolution: 


efficiency 

Whereas, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors have a 
responsibility to the membership 
to run an efficient and profitable 
operation to provide services. 

Now therefore, be it resolved, 
that the board of directors 
authorizes Chairperson Aaron 
A. Payment, William Connolly, 
CFO, Angeline Boulley, Asst. 
Member ship /Internal services 
executive director, and John 
Wernet, general counsel to hire 
an outside independent efficien- 
cy auditor with experience work- 
ing with casinos, enterprises and 
all subordinate governmental 
programs, services and opera- 
tions. 

Be it further resolved, the 
above said efficiency auditor 


will provide the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors with a list of 
recommendations for improving 
efficiencies. 

Be it further resolved, that the 
Board of Directors shall review 
and act on the list of identified 
recommendations for improving 
efficiencies. 

I brought this resolution for- 
ward over three months ago and 
it was passed by the board. 

Because of the impact of 
sequestration it’s now more 
important than ever that an 
efficiency group comes in and 
audits our governmental, casino 
and enterprises from top to bot- 
tom and brings their recommen- 
dations to the board for imple- 
mentation. 

I asked that a workshop be 


scheduled with the board of 
directors, commercial fisherman 
and staff. The idea is to update 
the new and old board members 
on the history of the tribal fish- 
eries and update them on the 
consent decrees with the state 
(1985 and 2000). This meeting 
will allow an open dialogue and 
discussion on the issues that are 
affecting the fisheries now. The 
2000 Consent Decree will expire 
in 2020. Letters will be sent out 
to the fisherman with a date and 
time of the meeting/workshop. 

Congratulations to all the 
high school and college gradu- 
ates! 

If you need to reach me you 
may call me at (906) 322-3819. 

Thanks, 

Denise Chase, Vice Chair 


Gathering of the Clans Powwow June 8-9 

Seventh annual Sault Tribe Manisitique area Gathering of the Clans Powwow, June 8- 
9, 2013, Manistique Tribal Community Center, 5698W Highway US 2, Manistique, MI 
49854, Next to the Kewadin Casino. 

Host drum: Four Thunders 

Co-host drum: Wandering Nations 
Invited drum: Mukkwa Giizhik 

Head veteran: KBIC color guard 

Head male dancer: Bob Jones-Moody 

Head female dancer: Beth Earl Jones-Moody 
Arena director: Timothy (TJ) Derwin 
Master of ceremonies : Stanley Spruce 
Firekeeper: Joe Wallace 

• Grand entries, Saturday, 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. Sunday, noon. 

• Feast Saturday, 5 p.m. Please bring a dish to pass for the feast, crazy auction Saturday after feast. 

• Vendors, traders or public can call for further information, Viola Neadow at (906) 341-6993 or 
(800) 347-7137. 

Public invited and welcome, free admission. 

No drugs, politics, alcohol or animals/dogs allowed. 
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Natural Resources 

Thoughts on the tribal fishery and its future 


By Clarence Hudak, 

Inland Conservation 
Committee 

Recently, a high school student 
asked if I would sit down with 
him and answer a few questions 
about our treaty rights. He was 
doing his last big assignment as a 
senior and had chosen this as the 
subject. 

I agreed and during our dis- 
cussion he asked, “Where in the 
treaty does it mention commercial 
fishing?” I responded that Article 
13 includes the reference to the 
usual privileges of occupancy, 
of which making a living is one. 

I also pointed out to him that 
when reading a treaty you have to 
understand that most, if not all, of 
the chiefs and leaders who signed 
it with their “X” mark could not 
speak English and relied on gov- 
ernment interpreters. 

Because of this language bar- 
rier federal courts have ruled 
that you have to look to what 
they believed they were agreeing 
to. This is called the canons of 
construction and, by using these 
rules, you can conclude that our 
ancestors understood that selling 
or trading fish would not only be 
allowed, but likely encouraged. 

Article 4 of the treaty describes 
what will be given in exchange 
for the land and water. This 
included money, medicine, edu- 
cation, agricultural implements 
and over the course of 20 years, 
many tons of salt and 10,000 fish 
barrels. In those days, fish was 
preserved with salt and stored in 

Pike eggs 

By Rick Smith 

The Inter-Tribal Fisheries 
Assessment Program (ITFAP) 
recently collaborated with the 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources (MDNR) and a 
Drummond Island landowner, 
Mike Fairchild, in collecting pike 
eggs off the north shore of the 
island. The eggs will supply the 
hatchery for purposes that include 
raising fingerlings for stocking in 
the river. 

The ITFAP crew has been 
stocking the walleye fishery in 
the river for years, but a change 
this year came as request by 
the DNR, according to ITFAP 
Director Tom Gorenflo, “What 
was a little different this year was 
we cooperated with the MDNR 
and Mike to collect eggs from 
northern pike. Northern pike 
numbers have been declining in 
the river for several years and the 
DNR was interested in trying to 
stock some back into the river,” 
he said. 

Gorenflo indicated that, nor- 
mally, the fisheries program 
doesn’t conduct any work in 
stocking pike. “But they are har- 
vested by tribal subsistence and 
recreational fishers in the river, so 
it looked like a good collaborative 
effort,” he noted. 

The collected eggs were taken 
to an ITFAP facility where they 
will be hatched before being 
transfered to a rearing pond 
owned by Fairchild. Once the 
hatchlings reach the appropriate 
fingerling size, a control gate on 
the pond will be raised and the 


barrels for shipment to the grow- 
ing cites of America. 

I’ve spent a couple full seasons 
commercial fishing the Great 
Fakes. It was an unforgettable 
experience. I can confidently say 
to all who have romantic notions 
of sailing the big water and har- 
vesting it’s bounty that the hon- 
eymoon will be over on the first 
day that you have to go out and 
pull your nets in four to six-foot 
waves. In times like those, you 
really have to pay attention and 
not let the tossing and turning get 
to you because things happen fast 
out there, even on a calm day and 
if you lose your focus someone 
can lose their life. 

So, you just do your job and 
keep your thoughts to yourself, 
but I found that those thoughts 
are mostly prayers to the Creator 
to please make it ease up and 
let us get back to shore safely. I 
saw some of the most beautiful 
sights of my life on that water but 
also some of the most chilling. 
From spectacular sunrises to nets 
crammed full of whitefish to a 
monstrous bolt of lightning that 
struck so close it made the sides 
of a steel boat shudder. 

I’ve heard many people in our 
tribe say, “Boy those fishermen 
are hard to deal with because 
they’re such a rough bunch.” My 
reply, “Yes, they are, but you 
have to consider the physical and 
mental stresses of that work and 
if you don’t learn to be rough 
and tough and learn quickly, then 
your time fishing will last about a 


harvested 



Pike netted for egg collection. 

water with the fingerlings will be 
released into the river. 


“Normally, we would collabo- 
rate with Mike to raise walleye 
in his pond for stocking in the 
St. Marys,” Gorenflo explained. 
“However, based on a long-term 
stocking plan developed between 
the Chippewa-Ottawa Resource 
Authority, MDNR and Ontario, 
2013 is a ‘no-stocking’ year for 
walleye in Potogannissing Bay, 
thus the reason for raising pike in 
his pond this year.” 

Fairchild is a huge help for 
years in the ITFAP walleye 
stocking activities. According to 
Gorenflo, Fairchild allows the 
use of his pond and supplies at 
least half of the fertilizer for the 
pond along with heavy equipment 
when needed. He also acts as a 
lookout for when walleye start 
preparing for spawning, saving 
the ITFAP crew a lot of milage 
in running to the far side of the 
island. 


day or two.” 

That being said, I have never 
met a commercial fisherman who 
hated his job. Oh yes, there are 
parts of it that they certainly find 
hard to deal with, the constant 
changes in the weather, gear 
getting damaged or completely 
destroyed, fuel costs, exotic spe- 
cies, low prices paid for catches, I 
could go on and on, but my point 
is that even though there are many 
things that make the job demand- 
ing, the one thing you can be 
assured of is that those men love to 


go out and catch fish. 

But, unfortunately, the fishery 
has been hurt badly by exotic spe- 
cies, mainly sea lamprey and fish 
populations are not what they used 
to be - it takes more effort to catch 
less fish. Because of this, stricter 
regulations on allowable catch lim- 
its and reductions in effort allowed 
per area are being put in place. 

The tribe is bound by the 2000 
Consent Decree to follow conser- 
vation standards for the protection 
of the resource and while I believe 
fishermen support making sure 


there are fish to catch in the future, 
they still have bills to pay and to 
do that they need to be able to get 
their nets in the water. 

That is why I hope we are pre- 
pared for the coming battle we will 
face in 2020. We are obligated to 
negotiate a new agreement with 
the State of Michigan during that 
year and I pray our leaders at that 
time will stand solidly behind our 
fishermen and not give an inch 
to those who want to restrict our 
treaty rights any more. May the 
Creator always watch over and 
protect our fishermen. 



Sault Tribe elder Mickey Frechette 
at the sugarbush. 


The Sugar Island sugarbush at the Mary Murray Culture Camp was 
quite successful this year, along with the many family sugar bushes 
across the region. 
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The pneumonia shot: What you need to know 


By Sault Tribe Geriatric 
Team Committee 

Pneumococcal disease is a 
serious disease that includes 
more than 90 subtypes. This 
disease kills more people in the 
United States each year than all 
other vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases combined. This group of 
diseases includes the very inva- 
sive and serious diseases such as 
meningitis and blood infections 
but also includes the more com- 
mon pneumonias and middle ear 
infections. The case fatality rate 
may be as high as 60 percent 
in elderly patients who, along 
with children under the age of 


5 , get more serious cases of the 
disease. 

The great news about pneu- 
monia is that we have two vac- 
cines that prevent or lessen the 
disease process. Both vaccines 
provide great protection in pre- 
venting the disease and even in 
populations who don’t respond 
as well to the vaccine, the vac- 
cine is believed to provide 
protection enough to lessen the 
seriousness of the disease. 

Two vaccines exist — one 
primarily for infants to age 
5 , and the other for all adults 
aged 65 and older or specific 
high-risk groups beginning at 


age 2 (diabetes, cirrhosis, lung 
disease, cirrhosis, no spleen or 
a number of conditions affect- 
ing the immune system) . Adults 
aged 19-64 with asthma or who 
smoke should also get the adult 
type pneumonia shot before age 
65. 

The usual schedule for the 
infant vaccine (PCV13) is four 
doses total given at age 2,4,6 
and 12-15 months. Adults aged 
65 and older with no risk factors 
will receive just one of the Adult 
pneumonia vaccines (PCV13), 
but high risk persons may 
receive one, two or three adult 
pneumonia vaccines in their life- 


time. Your health care provider 
will guide you on the number of 
vaccines you will need accord- 
ing to your health conditions . 

Both of the vaccines to com- 
bat pneumococcal disease are 
made from inactivated (killed) 
bacteria. They cannot possibly 
cause pneumococcal disease. 
These vaccines are very safe 
with 30 to 50 percent of vac- 
cinated persons reporting very 
mild side effects such as red- 
ness or pain where the shot was 
given. As a matter of fact, health 
care providers are advised to 
give a person a shot that may 
have already had one but lost 


their record because an extra 
dose will not harm the patient. 

In summary, be sure to ask 
your health care provider about 
the vaccines for pneumococ- 
cal disease at your next visit. 
You don’t want to be one of the 
4,000 deaths (U.S. 2007 esti- 
mate) from this disease. Get the 
shot and live a lot. 

(Sources: Pneumococcal 
Vaccines-CDC answers your 
questions; “Pneumococcus: 
Questions and answers, infor- 
mation about the disease and 
vaccines,” Immunization Action 
Coalition.) 


Tips on prescription drug safety and children 


By T J Derwin 

Did you know that a recent 
study by the partnership at 
Drugfree.org and the MetLife 
Foundation found that one-fourth 
of teens have misused or abused a 
prescription drug at least once in 
their lifetime and that 27 percent 
of teens incorrectly believe that 
misusing and abusing prescription 
drugs is safer than using street 
drugs? 

As parents, grandparents and 
other relatives, we all want our 
kids to be safe and stay as healthy 


and happy as possible. We want 
to see our kids grow up with the 
best chance to reach their goals 
and protect them from anything 
that might get in their way. One 
way we can do this and help 
make sure they avoid the dangers 
of substance abuse is to put some 
safeguards in place in our own 
homes. 

Here are some helpful tips: 

• Monitor your medicine. Keep 
track of how many pills are in 
each of your prescription bottles. 
Keep track of your refills, as 


well as those of every member 
of your household. If you need 
to refill your medicine more than 
expected, that could indicate a 
problem. Control your children’s 
medicine. Monitor their dosages. 
Be especially careful and watch- 
ful of medicines that are known 
to be addictive and commonly 
abused by teens. 

• Secure your medicine. If pos- 
sible, keep all medicines, both 
prescription and over-the-counter, 
in a safe place, such as a locked 
cabinet that your child can’t 


access. Treat your medicines like 
other valuables such as jewelry 
or cash. 

• Dispose of expired or unused 
medicine safely. You can check 
with your local pharmacies or 
health department to find out if 
they will take back any medicines 
for safe disposal. You can also 
mix unwanted medications with 
used coffee grounds or kitty litter 
in order to discourage the misuse 
of these medications. 

• Although it can be difficult 
and uncomfortable at times, talk 


to your kids about the dangers of 
prescription drug abuse. Clearly 
communicate your expectations 
about not misusing medications to 
your kids. Check out these web- 
sites for more tips to help keep 
your kids safe from prescrip- 
tion drug abuse: www.drugfree. 
org/notinmyhouse or medicine- 
abuseproject.org. 

For more information on 
services, please call Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health at 635-6075 or 
toll free at (800) 726-9105. 


Long-term cigarette smoking main cause of COPD 


By Community Health staff 
COPD stands for chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease. 
This is an irreversible disease, 
which refers to a group of lung 
diseases that make breathing 
difficult by blocking airflow. 
Chronic bronchitis and emphy- 
sema are the most common 
diseases that make up COPD. 
According to the Mayo Clinic, 
the number one cause of COPD 


is from long-term cigarette 
smoking. The only way to con- 
trol symptoms of COPD and to 
try and prevent further damage 
is by seeking treatment. 

Symptoms listed by the Mayo 
Clinic include: 

• Shortness of breath, espe- 
cially during physical activities; 

• Wheezing; 

• Chest tightness; 

• Having to clear throat first 


thing in the morning, due to 
excess mucus in lungs; 

• Chronic cough that pro- 
duces sputum that may be clear, 
white, yellow or greenish; 

• Blueness of the lips or fin- 
gernail beds (cyanosis); 

• Frequent respiratory infec- 
tions; 

• Lack of energy; 

• Unintended weight loss (in 
later stages). 


Most people will not experi- 
ence these symptoms until the 
lung damage is already done. 

Think about quitting today — 
remember, it’s not only you who 
could be affected by smoking. 
Breathing in smoke from some- 
one else’s cigarette (secondhand 
smoke) is harmful to everyone 
and can cause breathing prob- 
lems for them as well as you. 


If you have considered quit- 
ting and would like to talk 
about this to someone who can 
help, please contact Sault Tribe 
Community Health at (906) 
632-5210 or your local Tribal 
Health Center. If you feel that 
you may have symptoms of 
COPD and would like more 
information please contact your 
physician. 


Importance of tobacco-free living and smoke-free air 


Sault Tribe Community 
Health, in partnership with the 
Chippewa County Tobacco-Free 
Living Coalition (TFLC) is high- 
lighting the importance of com- 
mercial tobacco-free living and 
smoke-free air for children this 
spring. 

During April, volunteers from 
the coalition, Girl Scouts, Great 
Start Collaborative partners and 
other school groups gathered 
to assemble 800 Children Need 
Smoke-Free Air Packets for 
distribution to early childhood 
programs throughout the eastern 
Upper Peninsula. Each packet 
contains information about pro- 
tecting children from the health 
harms of secondhand smoke 
and provides local resources and 
information for tobacco cessation. 

The campaign, which started in 
the late 1990 ’s, is carried out on 
an annual basis by the coalition 
each spring. Julie Trotter, projects 
coordinator for the Chippewa 
County Health Department said, 
“We have made tremendous prog- 
ress in the arena of smoke-free air 
and tobacco-free living. However, 
our children remain a disparate 
population who continue to be 
exposed to secondhand smoke. 
Although our schools, licensed 
daycare centers, worksites and 
public places are smoke-free, 


children often continue to be 
exposed to secondhand smoke 
in the home, motor vehicles and 
outdoor recreation areas without 
a tobacco-free policy. Research 
continues to show that the home 
is where babies and children 
spend most of their time and are 
most often exposed to second- 
hand smoke.” 

With the school year coming to 
an end, it is the perfect time for 
a reminder about simple ways to 
help keep kids healthy and safe. 
The Children Need Smoke-Free 
Air packets will be sent home 
with area Head Start students, 
sharing important information 
about living tobacco-free and pro- 
tecting children from the health 
harms of secondhand and third- 
hand smoke. All students attend- 
ing Sault Tribe Head Start, Bay 
Mills Head Start, and Chippewa- 
Luce-Mackinac Head Start cen- 
ters will receive a packet. The 
EUP Great Start Collaborative 
and TFLC will also have packets 
available at upcoming spring and 
summer events. 

“These packets provide fami- 
lies with very important informa- 
tion that can have a great impact 
on their own health, as well as 
the health of their children,” 
continued Trotter. “In 1992, the 
Environmental Protection Agency 


classified secondhand smoke as a 
class A carcinogen, a toxin known 
to cause cancer in humans. 
Secondhand smoke consists 
of more than 7,000 chemicals, 
including hundreds that are toxic 
and about 70 that can cause can- 
cer. Consequently, the U.S. sur- 
geon general reports that tobacco 
use is harmful to health and that 
there is no safe level of second- 
hand smoke exposure. Children 
who are exposed to secondhand 
smoke are breathing many of the 
same cancer causing toxins as 
people who smoke.” 

Children’s young bodies and 
lungs are especially susceptible 
to the dangers of secondhand 
and thirdhand smoke. Babies and 
children exposed to secondhand 
smoke are more likely to suffer 
from throat infections, wheez- 
ing, coughing, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, repeated ear infections, 
childhood asthma and increased 
risk of sudden infant death syn- 
drome. For children with asthma, 
exposure to secondhand smoke 
can worsen their condition and 
cause them to have more asthma 
attacks. Research also shows 
that secondhand smoke expo- 
sure can impair a child’s ability 
to learn, putting children at risk 
for deficits in reading, math and 
visuospatial reasoning. Children 


born to women nonsmokers who 
are exposed to secondhand smoke 
during pregnancy and to women 
who smoked during pregnancy 
are more likely to suffer from 
attention deficit hyperactivity dis- 
order and conduct disorder. 

Thirdhand smoke, the residue 
left behind on surfaces and fur- 
nishings in places where smoking 
has occurred, poses many of the 
same health dangers as second- 
hand smoke. Children can be 
exposed to dangerous chemicals 
when crawling on floors, put- 
ting things in their mouth, or 
being held by adults who may 
have thirdhand smoke on their 
clothing or hands. Thirdhand 
smoke is easy to recognize - just 
picture walking into a room or 
sitting in a car that smells like 
cigarette smoke, even when no 
one is smoking - or hugging 
someone who smokes and smell- 
ing smoke on their clothes. Even 
after secondhand smoke is gone, 
chemicals and toxins are left 
behind, clinging to walls and 
ceilings, settling on surfaces, 
and are absorbed into carpets, 
curtains, clothing, and furniture. 
Additionally, children exposed to 
smoking are also more likely to 
begin smoking themselves. 

The good news is that there are 
straightforward steps to protect 


for children 

your family and your children 
from the dangers of secondhand 
and thirdhand smoke. Committing 
to keeping your home and car 
smoke-free are two great ways 
to promote the health of your 
children. There are also many 
resources available to help those 
who would like to quit smoking. 
Policies that make parks and out- 
door recreation areas tobacco-free 
also protect children from second- 
hand smoke exposure in places 
where they recreate and play. 
These are all important ways to 
protect children from the health 
harms of secondhand and third- 
hand smoke so they can grow up 
strong and healthy! 

To request more information or 
for help to quit smoking, please 
contact the EUP Great Start 
Collaborative at (906) 632-3373, 
extension 113, the Chippewa 
County Health Department 
at 635-3636 or Sault Tribe 
Community Health at 632-5210, 
partners of the Tobacco-Free 
Living Coalition. 

For more information on 
tobacco-free outdoor recre- 
ation areas, visit the Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation Grant 
Project website at ww.UP4Health. 
org or the Chippewa County 
Health Department website at 
ww.chippewahd.com. 
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What you need to know about the Michigan 
Indian Tuition Waiver as it applies to you 


By Angeline Boulley 

What is the Michigan Indian 
Tuition Waiver (MITW)? The 

State of Michigan enacted Public 
Law 174 of 1976 that waives the 
tuition costs for eligible Native 
Americans attending public 
community colleges or universi- 
ties within Michigan. It waives 
tuition for full-time or part-time 
courses taken during any semes- 
ter including summer. Tuition 
can be waived for undergraduate 
and graduate courses, as students 
may continue to use the waiver 
through post-graduate work. 
Tuition can be waived for dually- 
enrolled students as long as both 
institutions are public colleges/ 
universities in Michigan. 

Does this mean I can attend 
college for free? No. It means the 
college or university will waive 
only the tuition cost. Students are 
still responsible for all fees and 
other expenses, including room 
and board, books, supplies, trans- 
portation, etc. 

Can this waiver be trans- 
ferred to a private college or 
can I receive the funds directly 
to pay the tuition bill? No. 

Only public community col- 
leges or universities in Michigan 
are under legal obligation to 
waive tuition for eligible Native 
Americans through the MITW. 
For a list of public community 
colleges and universities, check 
out a list on the Sault Tribe 
website, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education page on Facebook or 
the Michigan Department of Civil 


Rights website. 

Are all Sault Tribe members 
eligible for this program? No. 

Not every Sault Tribe member is 
eligible. To be eligible, you must 
be enrolled in a U.S. federally- 
recognized tribe, be a resident of 
Michigan for at least twelve con- 
secutive months, be accepted for 
enrollment at a public community 
college or university in Michigan 
and be certified as one-quarter 
(1/4) Native American blood 
quantum. Although Sault Tribe 
is a federally-recognized Indian 
tribe, not every Sault Tribe mem- 
ber resides in Michigan. Also, 
not every Sault Tribe member is 
accepted for enrollment at a pub- 
lic college or university, which 
has the right to accept or deny 
any student for admission based 
on their own standards and crite- 
ria. Finally, since our tribal mem- 
bership is based on lineal descent 
rather than blood quantum, not 
every Sault Tribe member will 
meet the requirement enacted by 
the State of Michigan. 

How can I find out my 
blood quantum? Sault Tribe 
Enrollment Department certifies 
blood quantum based on your 
enrollment file which includes 
information about your geneal- 
ogy or family tree. The telephone 
number for Enrollment is (906) 
632-8552. There is a $15 charge 
to certify blood quantum and 
this is done as part of the MITW 
application process. However, 
some parents choose to pay for 
a blood quantum certification 


Gardner among 36 to win 
Coca-Cola scholarships 


The Coca-Cola Foundation 
and the American Indian College 
Fund (AICF) recently announced 
a Sault Tribe member among 
36 scholarship winners hon- 
ored at a banquet in Green Bay, 
Wise. The honors were given 
at the 2012-13 Coca-Cola First 
Generation Scholarhip banquet 
at the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium Student 
Conference on March 21. 

Francis Gardner, a student at 
Bay Mills Community College, 
was named in the announcement. 

According to the AICF, the 
Coca-Cola First Generation 
Scholarship was established to 
fund unmet needs for a student’s 
first year in college. If students 
maintain at least a 3 .0 grade 
point average and show strong 
participation in campus and com- 
munity life, their scholarships are 
renewed every year throughout 
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Francis Gardner 



the students’ tribal college career. 

“I have received the scholar- 
ship twice,” said Gardner. “This 
particular scholarship is only 
awarded through the American 
Indian College Fund.” He noted 
that he was on of two of the stu- 
dents asked to speak at the ban- 
quet and he met Dr. Cheryl Crazy 
Bull, president of the AICF. 


before their child graduates from 
high school so they will know for 
certain if the child is eligible for 
the MITW or other scholarships 
that require a minimum blood 
quantum amount. 

What if I didn’t learn about 
the waiver until after I earned 
my degree? What if my blood 
quantum changed because his- 
torical documents were added 
to my tribal enrollment file? 
Can I be reimbursed for tuition 
costs I already paid? No. The 
colleges and universities do not 
retroactively waive tuition for stu- 
dents. The Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department certifies blood quan- 
tum according to approved docu- 
ments as of the date the certifica- 


tion is processed and does not 
back date or make a certification 
retroactive. 

What if I am a college stu- 
dent, have received the waiver 
and am now experiencing 
problems with the school not 
waiving the tuition? If your 
college or university imposes 
criteria above and beyond what 
is in the law, please call the Sault 
Tribe Higher Education Program 
at (906) 635-7784 or send email 
to highereducation@saulttribe. 
net or bmacarthur@saulttribe. 
net. We can assist you in contact- 
ing your school and working to 
resolve any misunderstanding or 
misinformation. Some colleges 
and universities mistakenly treat 


the MITW as financial aid and try 
to subject it to conditions such as 
satisfactory academic progress, 
degree-seeking status or a limited 
number of credit hours. 

Where can I get more infor- 
mation about MITW? The State 
of Michigan website, specifically 
the homepage of the Michigan 
Department of Civil Rights, is the 
best source for information and 
applications: www.michigan.gov/ 
MDCR. The Sault Tribe provides 
information and applications on 
our tribal website as a courtesy to 
our members, but with the clear 
understanding that the waiver is 
not a Sault Tribe program: www. 
saulttribe.com. 


MSU workshop teaches 
teens about making movies 


By Rick Smith 

Interested youngsters from 
age 1 3 to high school seniors are 
encouraged to register online for 
the 2013 American Indian Youth 
Summer Film Workshop sched- 
uled to take place on the campus 
of Michigan State University 
Julyl4-19. 

This exciting, educational 
opportunity is free of charge but 
students must provide their own 
transportation to MSU and the 
return to their homes. Selected 
students will be provided room 
and board for the duration of the 
workshop in a secure campus 
dormitory. 

The workshop is sponsored 
by the MSU Native American 
Institute. An enrolled member 


Minnesota (Anishinaabe), Gordon 
Henry, director of the institute, 
advises interested students to 
register online by filling out a 
short form and answering a few 
questions at www.nai.msu.edu to 
enhance their chances of getting 
enrolled in the workshop. “This is 
the third year for doing this work- 
shop and it’s gone pretty well,” 
he said. “I would have students 
sign up online so that they might 
be selected or could still fill any 
openings that develop after the 
selections process.” Last year, 
he added, five openings became 
available after the selection pro- 
cess. Registration forms must be 
received no later than Monday, 
May 20, 2013. Selected students 
will be notified near the first 


Selected students will receive 
hands-on training and experi- 
ence with all facets of filmmak- 
ing from setting up lighting and 
sound equipment and techniques 
to storyboard development to 
editing. “We teach them how to 
put together a short film of about 
two to five minutes along with 
developing a short script and how 
to actually do the shooting and 
editing,” said Henry. 

The attendees will also have 
the opportunity to meet other 
youngsters interested in the field 
and enjoy supervised recreational 
activities and field experiences. 

Questions may be directed to 
April at (517) 353-6632 or www. 
nai.msu.edu. 


of the White Earth Nation of week of June. 



Mendoskin earns EUP Principal's Award 


By Brenda Austin 

Tommy Mendoskin has a lot 
to be proud of. He went from not 
caring about school and recog- 
nizing it’s importance, which of 
course led to some bad grades 
- to being honored as a recipient 
of the EUP Principal’s Award. 

Mendoskin is a tribal mem- 
ber and 17-year old senior at 
Malcolm High School in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

He moved from Florida to 
Michigan two years ago and was 
placed into foster care with his 
grandmother. He said having 
the support of his grandmother 
helped him to get back on track 
by improving his school atten- 
dance and grades. “Before com- 
ing to Malcolm my grades were 


Tommy Mendoskin 

terrible,” he said. “Most people 
don’t give Malcolm High School 
enough credit, everyone thinks 
it’s a bad school but it definitely 
isn’t. It’s just a different envi- 
ronment. The teachers are more 


personal and there are intelligent 
people in this school - I feel like 
a lot of people don’t realize that.” 

Mendoskin has worked for the 
tribe’s family services division, 
ACFS , part time since last sum- 
mer through a youth work pro- 
gram as a custodian. 

He will be starting his col- 
lege studies at LSSU this fall and 
plans to major in psychology and 
work as a psychologist. “I want to 
be successful in college and fig- 
ured I should start here,” he said. 

Principals’ Awards are present- 
ed to senior students who have 
maintained a high school grade 
point average of at least 3 .3 and 
scored 24 or better on American 
College Testing examinations. 


Suggs-Hood and team gamer top student broadcasting honors 


Sault Tribe member and White 
County High School senior 
Jordan Suggs-Hood and 17 fellow 
broadcast students from White 
County Warrior TV WTVN com- 
peted in the Student Network 
National Convention in Los 
Angeles March 27-30. Warrior 
TV won $10,000 and was award- 
ed the Top Broadcasting Student 
Program in the nation. This was 
the highest honor at the conven- 
tion. 


Suggs-Hood and his 
Cleveland, Ga., teammates were 
judged on their overall work 
through the school year and their 
work on special projects in Los 
Angeles. They competed against 
2,600 other broadcasting students 
from all 50 states. 

Suggs-Hood, 18, is the execu- 
tive sound producer for Warrior 
TV. After graduation this May, 
he will attend the University 
of North Georgia to pursue a 


bachelor’s in media broadcasting 
engineering. 

Suggs-Hood is the son of tribal 
member Marie Klingensmith- 
Hood and the the grandson of 
Helen LaPointe-Klingensmith. 

Left to right, Jordan Suggs- 
Hood with Georgia House 
Representative Terry Rogers at 
an event honoring Warrior TV in 
Atlanta at the state’s capital. 
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T h e Enrollment Department is seeking valid addresses. Below is a list of tribal members with a 
bad address. If any of the people listed are your family members please have them contact the 
Enrollment office. Miigwech. 

Call toll free : (800) 251 -6597 

Write a letter: Sault Tribe Enrollment, PO Box 1628, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

Email the staff: Julie Yacuone at jyacuone@saulttribe.net 

Melissa Morehouse at mmorehouse@saulttribe.net 


Abear, Jerome G 
Abear, Katherine D 
Abear, Kevin E 
Abear, Steve M 
Achilles, Shawn M 
Adams Jr, Donald H 
Adams, Craig P 
Adams, Mark W 
Adams, Mary A 
Adams, Micah J 
Adams, Mindi L 
Adams, Scott M 
Adams, Wyaudtnoong L 
Addington, Nicole R 
Adkins, Aaron C 
Adkins, Alexis R 
Adkins, Savanna G 
Ahrens II, Walter D 
Aikens, Lita M 
Aikens, Paul J 
Albert, Jacob R 
Alderman, Rachel M 
Alexander, Laurie J 
Alexander, Paxton C 
Allard, Adam M 
Allard, Shane J 
Allard, Thomas E 
Allegretti, Erin R 
Allen II, John S 
Allen, Erin N 
Allen, John S 
Allen, Mary C 
Allen, Nathan C 
Allen, Ronald J 
Allen, Shaun E 
Allen, Shawn M 
Allerding, Erin M 
Alley ne, Doralee M 
Allison, Raymond D 
Allison, Stephen W 
Almanza-ojeda, Crystal L 
Alvarado, Chelsi G 
Ammann, Lesa M 
Andary, Suzanne M 
Andary, Wesley J 
Anderson, Brandy M 
Anderson, Charles F 
Anderson, Connie A 
Anderson, Maureen E 
Anderson, Melissa S 
Anderson, Mitchell E 
Anderson, Ryan E 
Anderson, William A 
Andress Jr, David J 
Andrews, Harry J 
Andrews, Julie A 
Anguilm, Shannon D 
Anguilm, Todd J 
Annand, Larry J 
Ansell, Kaylee R 
Anthony Jr, Daniel R 
Anthony, John R 
Anthony, Kathryn 
Anthony, Stanley W 
Apitz, Donald C 
Archer, Jessica C 
Archer, Scott A 
Arentz, Adam N 
Arnold, Crystal L 
Arnold, Leon J 
Arnold, Ruth A 
Arseneau, Lawrence R 
Arthur, Clinton J 
Askwith, William J 
Atkins, Shirley J 
Atkinson, Edmund R 
Aultman, Inez A 
Ausmus, Jennifer M 
Austin, Shelby M 


Ayers, Nichole M 
Babel, Timothy J 
Bach, Andrew J 
Bach, Ellen K 
Bach, Matthew L 
Badgley, Maggie L 
Badour, Peggy S 
Bailey, Donalee J 
Bailey, Johnathon E 
Bailey, Kyle S 
Bailey, Marie E 
Bailey, Matthew T 
Bailey, Seth T 
Baker, Adam D 
Baker, Bonnie L 
Baker, Brandon J 
Baker, Camerin L 
Baker, Cameron R 
Baker, Chelsey D 
Baker, John P 
Baker, Kelli J 
Baker, Lindsey M 
Baker, Zach G 
Banks, Cherie L 
Bard, Tara M 
Bard, Wilda A 
Barens, Charlene A 
Barens, Cheryl K 
Barens, Christine M 
Barens, Stephanie M 
Barnaby, Kenneth A 
Barnes, Crystal M 
Barnett, Kathleen E 
Barr, Brian J 
Barrett, Brandon K 
Basham, Angela D 
Bastyr, Carrie L 
Bates, Derek J 
Bates, Michelle L 
Batho, Bryanna L 
Batho, Douglas J 
Baugh, Heather M 
Baynton, Kenneth J 
Bazinau, Jay sen D 
Bazinaw, Kyle J 
Beasley, Dylan J 
Beauchamp, Elizabeth D 
Beaudoin, Schawn M 
Beaudoin, Seth E 
Beaudry, Brandon M 
Beaudry, Courtney L 
Beaudry, David M 
Beaudry, Jennifer L 
Beaudry, Katie M 
Beaudry, Michelle A 
Beaudry, Nikole L 
Beaudry, Shelly J 
Beaudry, Todd J 
Beaumont Jr, Neal J 
Beaver, Jason C 
Becerril, Charlie S 
Beck, Donald B 
Beckham, Jason E 
Beckman, David C 
Beckman, Jason J 
Beckman, Kristin A 
Bedtelyon, AnnaMarie P 
Bedtelyon, Jonathan M 
Bedtelyon, Karen L 
Beigel, Leon J 
Belanger, Danielle M 
Belanger, Jerome F 
Belanger, Lyndon B 
Belanger, Ryan A 
Belanger, S injin M 
Bellant, Andrew E 
Bellant, Charles M 
Bellant, Danielle M 
Bellant, Jason R 


Bellant, Justin J 
Bellant, Kandy M 
Bellant, Nicole M 
Bellant, Richard P 
Bellefeuille, Kimberly 
Belonga, Amber R 
Belonga, Jeffery L 
Belonga, Johnny E 
Belonga, Stacie R 
Belonga-Torres, Charles W 
Belonga-Torres, Jacob A 
Benedict, John A 
Benedict, Kristen N 
Benedict, Marcus A 
Benedict, Travis L 
Benner, Kiefer R 
Bennett, Alazyah L 
Bennett, Brian G 
Bennett, Kevin T 
Bennin, Ashley N 
Benoit, David A 
Benoit, Kristi L 
Bensinger, Nathan J 
Benton Jr, Gerald D 
Benzie, Bruce M 
Berden, Melanie M 
Berden, Nicholas J 
Bergeron, Amii B 
Bergeron, Casey L 
Bergey, Adam J 
Bernard Jr, Lawrence G 
Bernard, Wayne B 
Bernier, Paul J 
Berry, Richard L 
Berry, Thomas S 
Bertram, Lindsay K 
Bicknell IV, Gerald A 
Bicknell V, Gerald A 
Bicknell, Garrett A 
Billings, Brandie L 
Billings, Vickie L 
Bingham IV, Joseph W 
Bingham, Debra J 
Biron, Joshua J 
Biron, Timothy A 
Bisbee, Benjamin R 
Bisbee, Elizabeth I 
Bishop, Michael T 
Bishop, Troy A 
Biszant, Daniel L 
Biszant, Malachi C 
Black, Renee L 
Blackwood, Irene E 
Blair, Brandi J 
Blanchard, Chad S 
Blanchard, Noah L 
Blank, Leland J 
Blankenship, Patricia A 
Blay, Frederick A 
Bloomer, Lori A 
Bluemlein, Michael G 
Bobee, Jobeth I 
Bobee, Joseph F 
Boda, Starla D 
Boden, Jessica J 
Bodwin, Benjamin P 
Bodwin, Rebecca A 
Bogart, Patricia A 
Bohn, Bethany A 
Bohrer, Michael G 
Bomia, Melanie L 
Bonnier, Brenda L 
Bonnier, Kenneth R 
Bonno, Angel D 
Bonno, Barbara L 
Bonno, Ronald R 
Bonoite, Brandy J 
Boos, Jason J 
Bootz, Nathan M 


Borgeson, Ashley M 
Borke, John P 
Bosley, Ashlyn T 
Bosley, Samantha J 
Bost, Shane A 
Boston, Julie A 
Botsford, David 
Bouchard, Ashley N 
Bouchard, Jerry A 
Bouchard, Woallen 
Boulley, Allan M 
Bourasaw, Angela R 
Bourasaw, Troy A 
Bourdeau, Daniel C 
Boursaw Jr, Max M 
Boursaw, Andrew J 
Boursaw, Donald C 
Boursaw, John J 
Boursaw, Vanessa L 
Bowen, Cathline R 
Bowen, Hannah M 
Bowen, Joseph H 
Bowen, Kimberly M 
Bowers, Aaron M 
Bowles, Alysia N 
Bowles, Kimberly R 
Bowles, Kourtney T 
Bowlin, Lynnai H 
Boyd, Tina M 
Boyer, Tyler J 
Boynton, Renee M 
Brabo, Tanya S 
Brackin, Aubrey A 
Bradburn, Haleigh M 
Bradburn, Jakeb F 
Bradburn, Leonard R 
Bradburn, Nicholas L 
Bradbury, Spring M 
Bradley, Christoph M 
Bradley, Denton J 
Brady, Karri E 
Brady, Kelly P 
Brady, Kimberly A 
Brady, Lisa M 
Brainerd, Kathleen 
Brainerd, Kris 
Brainerd, Ryan A 
Brainerd, Scott A 
Braley, Sharon L 
Brauer, Ashley K 
Brauer, David J 
Brauer, David T 
Brauer, Edward A 
Braun, Holly J 
Bray, Aimee M 
Breakie, Heather S 
Breakie, Hope M 
Brechting, Robyn L 
Brenchley, Frederick K 
Brewer, Benny 
Brewer, Christopher L 
Brewer, Karen 
Brewer, Tammie M 
Brewster, Adam J 
Brewster, Brandi J 
Brewster, Kollett 
Bridson, Taylor E 
Briggs, Charles D 
Briggs, Gina A 
Bright, Cassandra N 
Brigman, Christee A 
Brigman, Hans R 
Brigman, Rod R 
Brimmer, Samuel L 
Brinson, Amy C 
Brodeur, Jonathan M 
Brody, Susan L 
Brommenschenkel, Jason A 
Brooks, Corey M 


Brothers, Bay ley T 
Brothers, Keith A 
Brown III, Benjamin J 
Brown, Bertha 
Brown, Brandy T 
Brown, Bryan J 
Brown, Crystal M 
Brown, Cynthia A 
Brown, Cynthia N 
Brown, Darlene J 
Brown, Gregory 
Brown, Jamee L 
Brown, John P 
Brown, Kimberly I 
Brown, Lloyd 
Brown, Lori L 
Brown, Sally A 
Brown, Sandra J 
Brown, Savanha K 
Brown, Shaun M 
Browning, Michelle 
Brownlee, Brittany M 
Bruce Jr, Robert L 
Bruce, Anthony J 
Bruce, Isaak S 
Bruce, James R 
Bruce, Joshua D 
Bruce, Khianna A 
Bruce, Sierra M 
Brunet, John T 
Bugenske, Lisa K 
Buggy, Michael R 
Bukowski, Brandi A 
Bukowski, Zachary A 
Bumstead, Ashley A 
Bumstead, Kole E 
Bumstead, Kyle S 
Bunker, Carol A 
Bunt, Nancy A 
Burcham, David 
Burfield, Michael D 
Burger, Deborah C 
Burke, Ryan A 
Burkett, Derek P 
Burling, Roger C 
Burling, Susan M 
Burro wes, Nicholas R 
Burton, Oona M 
Buswa, Agashimainga F 
Butzin, Timothy R 
Bynoe, Patricia A 
Cadotte, Amber L 
Cadotte, Clarence 
Cadotte, Jerry 
Cadotte, Justin D 
Cadreau, Erica L 
Cadreau, Jason M 
Cadreau, Justin J 
Cadreau, Kimberly A 
Cadreau, Margaret 
Cadreau, Michael D 
Cadreau, Teresa A 
Cady, Jason L 
Cafek, Scott J 
Cafek, Stephanie D 
Cahill, Brian W 
Cain, Brian A 
Caine, Justin P 
Cairns, Todd R 
Cairns, Wesley J 
Callaghan III, William J 
Callaghan IV, William J 
Callaghan, Kevin P 
Callahan, Benjamen J 
Camp, Alexander 
Camp, Christopher J 
Campbell Jr, Charles J 
Campbell, Gaberielle H 
Campbell, Lilly M 


Campbell, Shawna M 
Canterbury, Lorna M 
Cantrell, Kandy M 
Cantrell, Mykel A 
Captain, Frank N 
Captain, Tamika M 
Cardiff, Roberta J 
Cardinal, Florence G 
Carl, Dustin L 
Carley, Jodie L 
Carlson, Cheryl A 
Carmody, Kasey J 
Carnes, Guy R 
Carney, Brittany N 
Carpentier Jr, Charles H 
Carr, Christopher D 
Carr, Garry L 
Carr, Kellie M 
Carr, Lester J 
Carr, Patricia M 
Carr, Rebecca S 
Carrick, Holli G 
Carrick, Robin Y 
Carroll, Bethany J 
Carrothers, Michelle C 
Carson, David J 
Carson, Michelle L 
Carter Jr, Donell L 
Carty, John W 
Cary, Peter M 
Case, Joseph R 
Casey, Brendan H 
Casey, Keith A 
Casey, Roseanne L 
Caskey, Rayna T 
Cassibo, Cheyanne J 
Caswell II, Shawn T 
Caswell, James L 
Caswell, Jeffrey M 
Caswell, Teandra L 
Causley, April M 
Causley, Daniel J 
Causley, Dawn D 
Causley, Decla R 
Causley, James M 
Causley, Jane M 
Ceccacci, Julie A 
Cerchiori, Amanda L 
Cervera, Angela A 
Cervera, Claudia E 
Chaffer, Jason R 
Chambers, Philip A 
Chaplauske, John A 
Charbeneau, Rosemary E 
Charbonneau, Robert C 
Cherette, Leon E 
Childs, Linda M 
Chinavare, Jason L 
Chingwa, Catherine M 
Chingwa, Michael L 
Christe, Brette S 
Christensen, Robert O 
Christensen, Thomas L 
Church, Mickey L 
Clark, Christopher J 
Clark, Dawn M 
Clark, Diane M 
Clark, Ian J 
Clark, Joshua P 
Clark, Robert J 
Clement, Lacey D 
Clement, Marshall L 
Cline, Casey J 
Clingan, Cassey J 
Closs, Justin L 
Closs, Lee A 
Cobb, James H 
Code, Alexander P 
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Code, Emily A 
Code, Leslie A 
Cody, Bryan J 
Cody, Gregory L 
Cody, Ryan G 
Coffman, Howard C 
Cole, Danielle M 
Cole, Jarrod S 
Collard, Cathleen 
Collard, Sean 
Collelo, Cindy 
Colley, Trista L 
Collier, Diane I 
Collier, Jennifer L 
Collier, Sarah M 
Collins, Brian A 
Combs Jr, David L 
Comez, Jose F 
Concord II, Frankie A 
Concord, Amanda R 
Concord, Madelyn M 
Conley, Hillery L 
Convery, Shane 
Cook, Brandon A 
Cook, Desiree D 
Cook, James E 
Cook, Jodi L 
Cook, Kevin R 
Coons, Ashley N 
Corbiere III, Emery J 
Corbisier, Megan M 
Corp, Skilynn M 
Cosens, Travis D 
Cotton, Kyle L 
Coughlin, Francis R 
Couillard, Brian J 
Couillard, Daniel J 
Coullard, Louis P 
Cournaya, Anna M 
Cournaya, Brad 
Cournaya, Jami F 
Cournaya, Jerry L 
Cournaya, Melanie D 
Cousino, Russell J 
Couture, Melissa A 
Covey ou II, Daniel D 
Covey ou, Paul J 
Cowell III, Reuben L 
Cowell, Jessica A 
Cox Jr, Albert N 
Cox, Adreana M 
Cox, Jerry V 
Cox, Tina M 
Cozart, Angela L 
Cramer, Michael I 
Crane, Curtis A 
Crane, Kari A 
Crebo, Matthew M 
Creevy, Dana R 
Cregar, Sonya M 
Cripps, Geri Lynn M 
Crisp, Daniel J 
Criswell, Kelly M 
Crites, Heather M 
Crites, Ryan L 
Crites, Shawn M 
Croad, Patricia E 
Cronan, Justin S 
Crook, Kellie M 
Cross, Ashley L 
Cross, Carrie L 
Cross, Heather M 
Crothers, Brandi J 
Crowder-Simmons, Laura J 
Crumley, Harmony J 
Cruz, Anthony R 
Cruz, Helen S 
Cruz, Rhonda B 
Cryderman Jr, Darrell J 
Cryderman, Justine A 
Cryderman, Robert J 
Cryderman, Travis I 
Crystal, Paul L 
Cullumber, Wesley S 
Currie, Roy A 
Curtis, Jamey F 
Cuthbertson, Laura A 
Cuty II, Joseph P 
Cvengros, Christopher J 
Cvengros, Cory D 
Cvengros, Jason S 
Dailey, Seann M 
Dake, Neal J 


Dandy, Phyllis J 
Daniels, Trevor A 
Darnell III, Charley B 
Darnell, Mickie J 
Davenport, Lorrie A 
David, Dawn M 
David, Trudy K 
Davis Jr, Larry F 
Davis, Candace L 
Davis, Cecil E 
Davis, Scott B 
Davis, Sierra D 
Davis, Trisha C 
Decker, Ashley M 
Decker, Brian S 
Decker, James A 
Decker, Laura L 
Decker, Noelle M 
Decker, Sherri L 
Deline, Brent G 
Della, Laura K 
DeLong, Stacy M 
Demers, Nicole A 
Demrose, Jennifer S 
Demrose, Samantha J 
Derousha, April A 
Derusha, John H 
Desormeaux, Tracy L 
Desrosiers, Arthur F 
Dessenberg, Billy L 
Dessenberg, Christopher P 
Deuman, Glenn E 
Deverney Jr, Matthew M 
Deverney, Kari K 
Devitt, Todd C 
Dewar, Debra L 
Deweerd, Leslie A 
Diaz, Yesenia W 
Diedrich, Tina M 
Diehr, Susan 
Dietz, Randy E 
Dixon, Randall W 
Dluge, Nicholas M 
Dobos, Aaron J 
Dobos, Anastasia J 
Doe, Joseph R 
Dolly, Zura S 
Donnay, Emma A 
Donovan, Lisa C 
Doucette, Nicole E 
Dougherty, Stacie M 
Douglas, Serena L 
Dow, Marlena M 
Dow, Virginia C 
Downs III, Edward A 
Doyle, Vickie S 
Driscoll, Robert A 
Duff, Lorraine L 
Duff, Robert C 
Duff, Shawntae M 
Duffiney, Chad J 
Duffiney, Sabra N 
DuFort, Misty A 
Dumback, Tiffany L 
Dumont, Joshua L 
Dunford III, Arthur L 
Dunford, Amanda F 
Dunford, Krystle M 
Dunford, Oscar J 
Dunford, Sherri A 
Dunford, Stephanie R 
Dunham, Gloria J 
Dunham, Tashina L 
Dunklee, Amanda L 
Dunlap, Ashley M 
Dunlap, James M 
Dunlap, Leonard A 
Dunleavy, Leah 
Dunn, Seanna M 
Dupont, James E 
Dupont, Joseph M 
Dupont, Rico A 
Duran, Ashton L 
Duran, Michelle A 
Durham, Amy L 
Dussell, Sharolyn 
Dutcher, Derek L 
Dutcher, Gwendolyn S 
Dutcher, Joann L 
Dutcher, Marlea A 
Dutcher, Thelma J 
Duvall, Stacy L 
Eagle, Kenneth W 


Eagy, Jessica L 
Eames, Priscilla J 
Eastman, David F 
Eastman, Tracy L 
Eavou, Erica A 
Eckhart, Victoria 
Eckl, James E 
Eddy, Joni M 
Edenburn, Jeramie L 
Edmonds, James B 
Edmonds, Sherry A 
Edmunds, Cody R 
Edmunds, Lukas J 
Edwards, Tina K 
Eicher, Daniel G 
Eitrem, Ariana N 
Eitrem, Brian L 
Elgas, Bridgette L 
Ellis, James R 
Emery, Cassandra M 
Emmons Jr, Curtis W 
Epstein, Dannielle L 
Erickson, James S 
Erickson, Jeffrey M 
Ermatinger, Christi M 
Ermatinger, Kara L 
Ermatinger, Michael D 
Erskine, Adam L 
Eson, Steven M 
Essary, Christopher F 
Estes, Gregory A 
Ettawageshik, Joel Q 
Ettawageshik, John L 
Faella, Patricia J 
Falkenberg, Brittany L 
Fallstich, Emily A 
Fallstich, Erich A 
Fallstich, Jessica J 
Fallstich, William R 
Fallstich, Zachary W 
Farley, Matthew W 
Farley, Nathan A 
Farley, Stephanie E 
Farley, Steven W 
Farley, Toni L 
Farmer, Courtney A 
Farris, Jonathan S 
Fater, Amber C 
Fater, Stephanie A 
Faulkner, Sheena M 
Fecteau Jr, Donald V 
Fegan, Abigail M 
Fegan, James W 
Fegan, Joseph P 
Ferree III, Richard A 
Fetterhoff , Daniel J 
Fetterhoff , Gerald T 
Fetterhoff, Sophia R 
File, William M 
Filer, Gregory J 
Fink, Adam V 
Fink, Melissa R 
Fischer Jr, David A 
Fischer Jr, John R 
Fischer, Dale A 
Fischer, Jeanie M 
Fischer, Miranda B 
Fish, Christopher A 
Fish, Courtney J 
Fish, Randy J 
Fish, Sonya L 
Fisher, Crystal A 
Fisher, Kenneth P 
Fisher, Michele A 
Fisher, Sarah S 
Fleck, Austin M 
Fleet, David A 
Fliestra, Adam K 
Flietstra, Ryan J 
Florek Briceno, Geneive A 
Florek, Liza A 
Flores, Ashley L 
Fochtman, Aaron M 
Fochtman, Jennifer D 
Foldi, Richelle L 
Foley, Jonathon R 
Foley, Lana T 
Foley, Thomas W 
Follbaum, Christy M 
Ford, Deborah M 
Forgrave, Cory J 
Forry, Katie M 
Forshee, Brandon A 


Fortin, Mark A 
Foss, Christopher M 
Foster, David W 
Fountain, Cynthia A 
Fountaine Jr, Joseph L 
Fourment III, Theodore A 
Fourment, Aaron M 
Fournier, Anna M 
Fournier, Jazmyn M 
Fox, Breanna L 
Fox, Brittney R 
Fox, Bryant L 
Fox, David R 
Fox, Dawn M 
Fox, Gina R 
Fox, Tammy L 
Fox, Wachaska F 
Franklin, Jody L 
Franklin, Randy S 
Franklin, Ricky J 
Franklin, Ross A 
Fraser, Jeff J 
Fraser, Jodi A 
Frasier, Mark R 
Frasier, Sierra R 
Frasier, Sophia M 
Frato III, Joseph A 
Frazier, Gerogia J 
Frazier, Jamie M 
Frazier, Nicholas L 
Frazier, Travis R 
Frazier, William J 
Frederickson, Hope M 
Frederickson, Kaitlin A 
Frederickson, Laura A 
Frederickson, Robert G 
Freeland, Aaron J 
Freeland, Brian M 
Frick, Andrew R 
Frick, Melissa M 
Frick, Stacy J 
Frontino, April M 
Fuller, Dakota J 
Fumey, Alisha J 
Fumey, Robert E 
Fumey, Tiffany S 
Gaede, Danna K 
Gaede, Michael S 
Gagnon, Lynne M 
Galbraith, Chloe E 
Galbraith, Lynn M 
Galbraith, Mackenzie A 
Gale, Mario R 
Gale, Veronica R 
Gallagher, Angela E 
Gallagher, Daniel J 
Gallagher, Kedrick K 
Gallagher, Kenneth J 
Gallion, Ashley L 
Galloway, Melissa E 
Gamble, Brian S 
Gamble, Christopher P 
Gamble, Kelly A 
Garcia, Amy S 
Garcia, Robert A 
Gardipee, Stephanie M 
Garver-Krolczyk, Kristine M 
Garvin III, Andrew R 
Gaskin, Carrie L 
Gasparik, Jenny R 
Gates Jr, Larry D 
Gates, Katherine J 
Gates, Shawn J 
Gaus, Tina L 
Gaus, William R 
Geiger, Michael E 
Geiger, Sonja M 
Geiger, Timothy E 
Gerbert, Laura A 
Gereau, Deborah L 
Gereau, Retha R 
Gerou, Anthony R 
Gerou, Duane T 
Gerou, Paul M 
Gessinger, Bradley T 
Gessinger, Heather 
Gilbert, Andrea R 
Gilbert, Austin M 
Gilbert, Mackenzie R 
Gillmore, Brad S 
Glass, Destiny E 
Glass, Marcia A 
Gleason, Angela R 


Godfrey, Kevin D 
Godin, Lena 
Goetz, Chantal L 
Goetz, Darren N 
Goetz, Gary D 
Goetz, Jordan M 
Goetz, Peter J 
Gokey, Julie A 
Gokey, Sara E 
Gokey, Todd S 
Golden, Glen A 
Gonzales, Daniel A 
Gooch, Jean A 
Goodboo, Atisha L 
Goodnight, Mercy E 
Goodnight, Traci L 
Goodrich, Matthew N 
Goosmann, Crystal M 
Gorny, Adrien L 
Gorny, Dawn R 
Gorny, Kevin J 
Gorny, Michael S 
Gorny, Shalon E 
Gorny, Thomas E 
Gorny, Thomas L 
Gorny, William P 
Gotts, Nicholas J 
Goudreau, Jeremy C 
Goudreau, Michelle R 
Goudreau, Robert P 
Gouine, Gerald 
Graham, Michael J 
Graham, Nancy K 
Graham, Sheila A 
Graham, Sue E 
Grande, Brien M 
Grant, Marshall S 
Gravelle, Lewis N 
Gravelle, Matthew J 
Gray, Earl D 
Green Jr, Gerald D 
Green, Alexis D 
Green, Andrew C 
Green, Anthony C 
Green, Elicia B 
Green, Heather A 
Green, Jacquelin E 
Green, Jaden R 
Green, Jamisin M 
Green, Michelle A 
Green, Samantha 
Green, Samuel P 
Green, Sarah K 
Green, Sheri A 
Green, Tara M 
Greer, Joshua W 
Greggs, Adam C 
Greggs, Jason J 
Gregory, Richard J 
Grenke, Robert S 
Griessmann II, Horst G 
Griessmann, Silka A 
Griggs, Lacey D 
Griggs, Michael I 
Groleau, Rory T 
Grondin, Alison A 
Grondin, Charles J 
Grondin, Geraldine R 
Grondin, Thomas J 
Grotewold, Brenden G 
Grotewold, Tonya H 
Gruse, Timothy M 
Guertin, Amanda M 
Gugin, John R 
Guillard, Daniel J 
Guillard, Roger K 
Guillen, Anastasia A 
Gunsell Jr, Mathew E 
Gurnoe, Lisa 
Gurnoe, Stanley 
Gustafson, Daniel J 
Gutierrez, Wendy J 
Haas, Eric D 
Haas, Jerry A 
Hagan, Matthew D 
Hagle Jr, Willis E 
Hagle, Brian J 
Hainstock, Charles L 
Hale Jr, Karl D 
Hale, Cameron A 
Halitsky, Alexis J 
Hall, Annemarie C 


Hall, Shantelle R 
Haller, Robert J 
Haller, Timothy J 
Hamel, Elizabeth R 
Hamel, Leigh Ann D 
Hamilton IV, William A 
Hamilton, David A 
Hamilton, David J 
Hamilton, Debora S 
Hamilton, Kevin L 
Hamlin, Pamela A 
Hammonds III, Roy L 
Hancock, Eric H 
Hansen, Haley F 
Hansen, James T 
Hanson II, Charles P 
Hanson, Lynn M 
Harden III, Roscoe W 
Harden, Henry L 
Harden, Tala N 
Hardwick, Bruce A 
Hardwick, Gary J 
Hardwick, Jeremy C 
Hardwick, Sharon L 
Harned, Todd 
Harper, Larisa L 
Harrington, Doris E 
Harris, Curtis T 
Harris, Jennifer E 
Harris, Jill M 
Harris, Patricia A 
Harrison Lambert, Kayla M 
Harrison, Judy M 
Harrison, Kim R 
Harrison, Melinda M 
Hartline, Wesley S 
Hartman, Chad L 
Hartman, Erika L 
Hartman, Rhonda R 
Hartrick, Tim M 
Hartwell, Stephen P 
Hartwig, Monique R 
Harvey, Jennifer K 
Hascall, Sean M 
Hascall, Stanley 
Hatch Jr, Michael J 
Hatch, Kenneth A 
Hatch, Mark H 
Hautamaki, Joshua T 
Hawker, Brittni A 
Hawkins, Tina M 
Haws Jr, Ryan S 
Hayes, George A 
Hazen, Susan M 
Head, Cedric S 
Head, Pamela S 
Heckert, Douglas W 
Heckert, Janice A 
Heckert, Leon L 
Heckert, Rachele L 
Hedges, Brad 
Height, Patricia M 
Height, Tricia 
Helms, Michelle J 
Hemmings, Diane T 
Hendrix, Amy L 
Henry Jr, Stanley N 
Henry, Dale R 
Henry, Jason W 
Henry, Susan 
Henschel, Amber K 
Henschel, Michael F 
Hercules, Cynthia G 
Herman, Bonnie 
Hermann, Adam C 
Hermann, Jessica A 
Herrington, Timothy J 
Herman Jr, Kevin L 
Herro, Kenneth J 
Herro, Lance J 
Herro, Michael K 
Herro, Misty R 
Herron, Patricia A 
Herron, Sean P 
Hershey, Dennis 
Hershey, Joni 
Hershey, Kenneth 
Hespenheide, Alaina M 
Hewitt, Richard A 
Hibner, Alison M 
Hibner, Jeremy A 
Hibner, Nathaniel T 
Hicks, Kelly M 


To be continued next month 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


JUNE 

Huey Lewis & The News 

2nd | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $54.50, $48.50 | On Sale Now 

“Weird Al” Yankovic - 

The Alpocalypse Tour 

13th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $32.50, $28.50 | On Sale Now 

Monster Truck Throwdown 

29th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | Kewadin St. Ignace | On Sale Now 

$10 Adult Ticket/ Ages 17 & Under Free (if accompanied by an adult) 


MANISTIQU 


*U«Q 


Kewadm 

CASINOS 

1-800-KEWADIN I kewadin.com 


JULY 

Vince Gill 

24th | 7 p.m. | Wednesday | $58.50, $55.00 | On Sale Now 

AUGUST 

Jeff Dunham 

1st | 7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. | Thursdayl $55.50, $48.50 | On Sale Now 
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Ode'imin Giizis 
Strawberry Moon 



Photo by Abraham “A.J.” McLarahmore VI 

Left to right, Kendra Suggitt and Marlayna Freitas plant seeds in the tribe’s hoop house on Seymour Street in 
Sault Ste. Marie during the Honoring Mother Earth Fair on June 1. (More photos on page 16). 


Tribe pays out $241 ,000 in 2 percent 


A kid’s fishing and summer 
activities program, EUP hospice 
services and a school bus were 
just a few of the $241 ,000 in 2 
percent payments disbursed by 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians this spring, 
most notably for education. Also 
on the list this spring were rec- 
reation, building infrastructure, 
museums and good works such as 
a spay /neuter program. 

The tribe paid out $504,133 in 
long term agreements with city 
and county government across the 
easter Upper Peninsula as well as 
educational institutions, bringing 
the total to $745,578. 

The tribe disburses 2 percent 
payments twice annually and 
has paid out over $3 1 million 
in the EUP since the payments’ 
inception in 1993. The slot 
revenue comes from the tribe’s 
five Kewadin Casinos, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, Hessel, 
Manistique and Christmas and 
is disbursed across the tribe’s 
seven-county service area in 
Alger, Chippewa, Delta, Luce, 
Mackinac, Marquette and 
Schoolcraft counties. 
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Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Units 


Marquette UNIT V 


Sault Ste. Marie 

Fy ] Sugar 
1 Island 



In Unit I, Kinross Charter 
Township received $8,500 for a 
kid’s fishing and summer activi- 
ties program. Chippewa County 
Health Department received 
$18,111 for the Hospice of the 
EUP and $50,000 to LSSU for 
education research. 

Unit II’s DeTour Village 
received $6,609 for the village 
hall’s roof shingles. Luce County 
received $10,000 for its ice 
rink roof and Mackinac County 
received $10,000 for the Top of 
the Lakes Snowmobile Museum. 

In Unit III, the City of St. 
Ignace received $3,600 for North 
Country Trail Association; $4,000 
for Fort DeBaude Genealogy 
Center; $2,000 for LaSalle High 
School girl’s softball, $14,000 
for Museum of Ojibwe’s History 
Week Celebration; $8,500 for its 


library, $18,000 for Little Bear 
fitness and $10,000 to replace 
the Huron boardwalk. Mackinac 
County received $7,000 for its 
spay/neuter program, Brevort 
Township received $2,000 for 
fireworks and Moran Township 
received $4,794 for gym equip- 
ment. Lastly, St. Ignace schools 
received $19,613 toward a school 
bus. 

In Unit IV, the Dale Thomas 
Center 4A11 in Rapid River 
Schools received $3,609 and Nah 
Tah Wahsh Public Academy’s 
Willow Creek Meeting Center 
received $23,000. 

Unit V’s City of Marquette 
received $2,000 for a Northern 
Michigan University motivational 
speaker and $3,609 for Native 
American service learning part- 
nerships. Alger County received 
$2,500 for electrical upgrades to 
the fair board. Munising public 
schools received $8 ,500 for cul- 
tural exploration and North Star 
Academy $1,500 for instructional 
materials. 


Cheyboygan 
Community 
Meeting June 20 

Chairperson Aaron Payment 
will hold a community meeting 
in Cheboygan, Mich, on June 
20 at the VFW Hall located at 
734 VFW Road. The meeting 
will begin at 5:30 p.m. and 
will run until all members 
have had their time with him. 
Chairperson Payment will pro- 
vide pizza and pop for those 
who attend. 


Michigan Motorcycle Relay for 
Recovery starts at Tribal Court 


SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Celebrating May as National Drug 
Court Month, Michigan hosted its 
second annual Motorcycle Relay 
for Recovery May 20-22. With the 
2013 theme, “I’m Not Lost Yet!” 
the event celebrated recovery 
and attempted to bring awareness 
and understanding to drug courts, 
DWI courts and veteran’s treat- 
ment courts statewide. 

At each stop, the Michigan 
Association of Drug Court 
Professionals (MADCP) flag was 
passed to a new group of riders as 
a symbol of the collective impact 
of problem-solving courts. 

The relay’s starting point this 
year was the Sault Tribe Judicial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie, 
where Sault Tribe has both an 
adult criminal drug court, Gwaiak 
Miicon, as well as a Family 
Preservation Court. Over 70 
community members arrived to 
participate in the event. After an 
invocation by tribal member Cecil 
Pavlat, the JKL Bahweting school 
drum performed an honor song. 

During opening ceremonies, 
Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry 
(below, right) told the crowd all 
the tribe’s drug court graduates 
were there that morning. “They 
represent 1,458 days of sobriety,” 
she said. “Just like addiction 
affects everyone — so does sobri- 
ety. They are all parents, and we 
have 16 children who have expe- 
rienced sober parents for 1,458 
days.” 



Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment talked about the alco- 
holism present in his home grow- 
ing up. He said most people don’t 
understand alcoholism. “They 
think, why don’t you just quit? 
Addiction is a real thing,” he said. 
“Addicts need our love and sup- 
port, not our judgment.” 

Two drug court graduates 
stepped up to tell their stories in 
their own words. 



Lois McLeod introduced 
herself as a grateful, recovering 
addict. McLeod described her path 
to dependency and Drug Court. 
She felt forced into the program 
at first; she was resentful, rebelled 


and suffered the consequences. 

But at last she had a breakthrough, 
and began seeing Drug Court not 
as a burden but a lifesaver. She 
became close to others involved in 
the court. Today, she is drug free 
and is reunited with her children 
and family. 



Chris Willis introduced him- 
self as a recovering alcoholic who 
came to the Drug Court a young, 
alcoholic husband and father. He 
had tried to quit through sheer 
willpower and failed, making his 
binges even worse. He felt hope- 
less. He left his wife and child 
behind and came to Sault Ste. 
Marie. He was sober, joined AA 
and got a job but he did not com- 
mit fully and ended up failing. 

He called Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health when he had a moment 
of clarity while trying to drink 
himself to death in a motel room. 
Today, he is drug free and is 
working on his relationship with 
his wife and son. 

The relay was slated to stop 
at 12 courts throughout the state. 
Next stop was the Little Traverse 
Bay Band Tribal Court in Harbor 
Springs. LTBB cultural resource 
advisor Anthony Davis planned 
to ride the entire Michigan route, 
joining riders from Sault Tribe and 
our local community, including 
Fabry and her husband, Chuck. 

According to the MADCP, 
the relay took place in collabora- 
tion with the All Rise America! 
National Motorcycle Relay for 
Recovery, which consists of 
drug court graduates, drug court 
professionals, veterans and other 
participants who will carry the All 
Rise gavel over 3 ,000 miles in 24 
days, stopping at 25 events in 10 
states, according to their website. 
The gavel passes to a new group 
of riders at each stop as a symbol 
of the impact of drug courts and 
a reminder that when one person 
rises out of addiction and finds 
recovery, we all rise. 

Fabry said it was one of the 
best days at work she can remem- 
ber. “Watching a whole family 
who has been reunited cry tears 
of joy and embrace on the court- 
house steps is something I won’t 
soon forget,” she said. “The ripple 
effect in our community will be 
felt for a long time to come.” 

For more information about the 
MADCP relay, visit www.madcp. 
dreamhosters .com. 

For more information about the 
national event, visit www.nadcp. 
org/relay-recovery. 
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Sault Ste. Marie powwow returns to traditional format 


The year 2013 sees a return 
to a traditional powwow in Sault 
Ste. Marie, celebrating Sault 
Tribe’s 32nd annual powwow 
July 2 through 7 with the theme, 
“Honoring our Brother the Wolf,” 
at the powwow grounds in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

The public is invited and all 
tribal community members are 
encouraged to come to the pow- 
wow and spiritual gathering. 

Dogs are not allowed in the vicin- 
ity of the powwow arena, but 
they are welcome in the camp- 
ground. Absolutely no drugs, 
alcohol or politics allowed. 

Host drum is Bear Creek from 
Ontario, co-host drum is Four 
Thunders from the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community and 
invited drums are the Kitchitikipii 
Singers from Manistique, Mich., 
and Mukwa Giizhik from Hessel. 
Serving as emcees are Beedahsiga 


Elliot of the Cape Croker First 
Nation, Ontario, and Sault Tribe 
member Jody Gaskin. Head ogit- 
chidaa is Bucko Teeple from Bay 
Mills Indian Community and Bud 
Biron will serve as arena director. 

Head dancers will be selected 
on-site for each session. 

The powwow opens Tuesday, 
July 2 with the blessing of the 
grounds at 10 a.m. with a follow- 
ing potluck brunch. 

On Thursday, July 4, the day 
starts with a sunrise ceremony 
followed by a summer spiritual 
gathering at 9 a.m. (see story on 
this page). 

On Friday, registration for ven- 
dors, drums and dancers opens at 
the powwow grounds from 3 p.m. 
until the grand entry at 7 p.m. 
Dancers and drums must be reg- 
istered to receive an honorarium 
and identification and social secu- 
rity card are required for registra- 


tion. Adult dancers must be in full 
regalia. The first eight drums to 
register will be in the drum split. 

According to Powwow 
Committee Chairwoman Jackie 
Minton, this year a chicken danc- 
er from Red Lake will participate 
and has agreed to offer teach- 
ings. She said the dance revolves 
around self-confidence and facing 
your fears. 

A kids carnival will be open 
from 5 to 7 p.m. Friday night. 

Two bicycles will be given away 
— children must be with a parent 
or legal guardian. 

Last year’s popular car bingo 
returns this year, Friday evening 
from 5:30 to 8 p.m. across the 
street from the powwow grounds. 
Gates open at 4:30. 

On Saturday, July 6, an art 
show will take place at the 
Bawating Art Gallery at the casi- 
no and convention complex, reg- 


istration starts at 10 a.m., judg- 
ing at noon. Drum and dancer 
registration takes place from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Dancers and drums 
must be registered to receive an 
honorarium, identification and 
social security card are required 
for registration. Adult dancers 
must be in full regalia. The first 
eight drums to register will be 
in the drum split with a blanket 
dance for all others. 

Grand entry is 1 p.m. on 
Saturday and six kid’s bikes will 
be given away. Winners must be 
with a parent or legal guardian. 

The feast begins at 5 p.m. at 
the Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Center. 

Grand entry again at 7 p.m. 
with a two-step contest at 9:30 
p.m. 

Starting at 7 p.m. in the 
DreamMakers is Keith Secola in 
concert with opening by Silver 


Fox Lopez and Big Medicine and 
the Remedies. With each ticket 
sold, $2 will be donated to the 
Sault Tribe summer powwow. 

Sunday, July 7, morning Mass 
will be conducted by Brother 
John Hascall at 1 1 a.m. followed 
by a grand entry at 12 p.m. 

For more information, visit 
saulttribe.com or find our event 
on Facebook. 

For drums, dancers and general 
information, please call the pow- 
wow chairwoman, Jackie Minton, 
at (906) 635-6050. For vendor 
information, please call Linda 
Grossett at 635-6050. To volun- 
teer, please call Cathy Abramson 
at 322-3823. 

The powwow committee wants 
everyone to mark their 2014 cal- 
endars: Beginning next year, the 
date of the Sault Ste. Marie pow- 
wow will change to the second 
weekend of July. 



Summer 
spiritual 
gathering 
gets new 
format 

This year’s Sault Tribe sum- 
mer gathering begins July 4 
with a sunrise ceremony at the 
f .. _ Waabino lodge 

All tribal on the tribe’s 

community powwow 



Welcome to Our ^2 no A nniiat 
Sault Tribe Maawanj Tiding 
Maaingan Kamnaaden Maanaa Enji Jmgtamok 
Come and Honor Our Brother the Wolf 

JULY 2-7, 2013 

Tribal Powwow Groiu ills of I Shi Ltik Road in Sauli Sic. M.iiir. MI 
THIS IS A TRADITIONAL JINGTAMlik. 


members are 


grounds. All 


community 

encouraged members are 

to attend! encouraged 
to come to 

participate in this inclusive event 
that will be a little different from 
years past. 

After breakfast, the nibi 
waboo (water ceremony) will 
begin around 9 a.m. followed by 
a gathering of the pipes for the 
pipekeepers, honoring our brother 
Maaingan. 

Women young and old will 
learn water teachings so they can 
pray for the water on their own. 
Clifford Waboose will keep the 
fire and share teachings with 
our young men so they are able 
to tend fire when the commu- 
nity or family needs them. Clan 
teachings will be offered in the 
morning as well, followed by 
clan feast at noon. Everyone will 
then go over to the water to make 
offerings. 

All tribal families and people 
are invited to this special gather- 
ing of those interested in sharing 
and being a part of this bimaadi- 
ziiwin. 

Miigwech to all of you and we 
hope to see you with us as we 
celebrate this way of life. 
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HOST DRUM. 

Bear Creek - 
Ontario 

CO-HOST DRUM: 

Four Thunders - 

Keweenaw Bay Indian Community 

INVITED DRUMS) 
Kitchitikipii Singers 

Manistique, Ml 

Mukwa Giizhik - 

Hessel, Ml 


EMCEES* 

Beedahsiga Hlliott - 

Capr Crubrr FN. Ontario 

Judy Ciaski n - 

Sauh Tribe 

HEAD OGlTClJJDAAi 

Bucko Teeple - 

Hay All El a Indian Community 

ARENA DIREC'UR. 

Bud Biron - 

Saul I Tnbr 


Head Danceif; m he aeieeieij fnr Mrb Kpraimi nn aiie. 

CAR BINGO - Friday Evening 5: 30 ■ 6:00 p.m. 

Across the street hum Ponmm tiiouilih * tinilev Open ill 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION! 

\ 151 t \! r \nViSRllllll lll^iiUlVI Ul Fllltl Mill El Ml It ini FmcIm-A 

DRUMS, DANCERS, AND GENERAL INFOi 
JACKIE MINTON, POWWOW CHAIRWOMAN - (906) 

VENDOR INFORMATION! LINDA GROSSETT - (90S) b35-tfh&D 

FirstS Drums Registered Receive Honorarium, allcrbtn Bln n lu*r D^ncr- 
All Dancers must be registered to receive Honorarium. Aduli d.iiicvi i iniiscLr in £i.ll regalia 
to receive Honorarium. Tribal ID and Social Securin' Card needed nr regiitrAtion. 





THE FUTURE DATE OF OUR POWWOW WILL CHANGE TO THE 2ND WEEKEND III JULY BEGINNING JD1J. 
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Third annual Baawting Language 
Conference takes place June 21-22 


Pastie benefit for Gathering of Eagles 
Powwow, order now for July 14 


From the Sault Tribe 
Language Department 

There is one common theme 
around Anishinaabe country on 
this question. “Why is our lan- 
guage important to us?” In lan- 
guage lies our identity, it’s who 
we are as Anishinaabe. 

By speaking our language, we 
acknowledge all of our ancestors, 
all of those who were here before 
us — the ones who suffered the 
indignities and hardships placed 
upon them by the dominant 
society. If it wasn’t for their abil- 
ity to look to the future and, by 
example, teach us the importance 
of perseverance and strength, we 
would not be here today. 

Our spirituality lies in our 
language and the language lies 
in our spirituality, the two cannot 
be separated. If we lose our lan- 
guage, we loose our identity. 

If we lose our Anishinaabe- 


mowin, we are no longer a sov- 
ereign nation; we will be assimi- 
lated and acculturated. 

One way to learn more 
Anishinaabemowin this sum- 
mer is through the third annual 
Baawting Language Conference 
hosted by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Cultural Division on June 21 
and 22. Everyone is welcome 
to attend the eight workshops 
geared for beginning to inter- 
mediate language learners. This 
conference will take place on the 
Sault Tribe powwow grounds in 
Sault Ste. Marie and the nearby 
Niigaanigiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. No fee for Sault Tribe 
members, a fee of $35 applies 
to all others. You can start the 
morning with a free breakfast 
before attending your choice of 
workshops. On the first evening 
of the event, a welcome feast will 


be served for all participants. 

The Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center has reserved 
a block of rooms for this event if 
you need some accommodations. 
This is the reference file number: 
0392 ST Language Gathering 
2013. To make reservations, call 
(800) KEWADIN or 632-0530. 

If you like camping, the Sault 
Tribe’s powwow grounds are also 
an option with showers and wash- 
rooms on-site with no extra fee. 

Visit the Sault Tribe website 
at www.saulttribe.com for peri- 
odically updated information on 
agenda items and schedules of 
presenters for this language gath- 
ering. 

For more information, please 
contact Theresa Lewis or Cecil 
Pavlat at (906) 635-6050 or email 
tlewis 1 @ saulttribe .net or 
cpavlat@ saulttribe .net. 


The Mukkwa Giizhik 
Community Committee is selling 
pasties to raise funds for the 21st 
annual Gathering of The Eagles 
Hessel Powwow. 

Pasties are $3 each. You can 
order them with or without ruta- 
bagas. 


Boozhoo, Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, our 
traditional powwow is scheduled 
for Saturday, July 6 and Sunday, 
July 7. We recognize that not 
everyone will be able to attend 
this year. 

The giveaway is a great way to 
participate even if you cannot be 
there. If you would like to send a 
special gift in the name of a loved 
one, please send this special gift 
along with a note explaining who 
this gift represents to the tribe’s 


Pasties deliveries take place on 
July 14. 

For more information, con- 
tact Lisa Burnside, 440-7666, 
Lana Causley, 322-3818, Terrie 
Milligan, 484-3717, Joanne 
Umbrasas, 322-3668 or Robin 
LaTour, 440-5403. 


Culture Department, 531 Ashmun 
St., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783; 
(906) 635-6050. 

The Powwow Committee will 
read your note and present your 
special gift to the powwow partic- 
ipants on Sunday, July 7 , before 
the giveaway begins. In this way, 
you and your family will be a part 
of this wonderful cultural event. 

Miigwech, 

Lou Anne Bush, Sault Tribe 
Powwow Committee. 


Seeking giveaway items in honor of 
loved ones for Sault powwow 


Powwow guidance for new particpants 


Visitors attending a powwow 
are often unsure how to partici- 
pate respectfully. When in doubt, 
ask the emcee or a member of the 
powwow committee (you’ll see 
them in committee t-shirts). In 
general, feel free to be yourself, 
except when the emcee requests 
certain things. Pay attention to 
what the emcee directs people to 
do and you’ll be all right. And, 
remember, there are no drugs, 
alcohol or politics allowed at the 
powwow. 

Here are answers to some of 
the most common questions: 

Can anyone approach the drum 
or join in the singing? 

Anyone can approach the 
drum in the arbor and talk to the 
drummers when they are between 
songs. It would not be possible 
to sit near the drummers while 
they are drumming due to lim- 
ited space. Spectators are usually 
allowed to record and photograph 
the drumming unless the emcee 
specifically asks them not to. 
Also, some drums have made 
recordings of their drumming 
and would prefer that listeners 
purchase them rather than record 
their own version. And, no drum 
hopping allowed — one must be 
a part of the drum or invited by 
them to join the singing. 

Can spectators join in the 
dancing? 



Answers 

to some 

common 

questions 

about 

powwow 

ettiquette 


The emcee will announce 
when a dance is an “inter-tribal” 
dance. Anyone can participate 
then. 

When can cameras be used? 

Since the powwow is a pub- 
lic event, take pictures any time 
except when requested not to. 

At certain times, the emcee will 
announce that people cannot 
take photos — when someone is 
picking up a dropped feather, for 
example. 

Are there any special rules for 
any attendees? 

Women who are experiencing 
their period (their moon time) 
should not be around sacred 
objects. This includes the drum, 
so women on their moon time 
should not dance or enter the 
arbor. The reason for this is that a 
woman’s time is a very powerful 
time for her; she attracts spirits 
and her presence may be disrup- 
tive. 

Is there any special attire that 
should be worn to a powwow? 


The powwow is an outdoor 
event. Everyday street clothes are 
fine. Just be respectful and use 
common sense. 

What is the respectful way to 
join a talking circle? 

Women on their moon time 
should check beforehand to find 
out if there are any sacred objects 
present — staffs, feathers, pipes. 
If so, she shouldn’t join the circle. 
Usually, if a talking circle is open 
to women, sacred objects will not 
be present. It’s okay to join a cir- 
cle late — shy people should be 
aware that it might be their turn 
to speak next, depending on their 
position in the circle. It’s okay 
not to speak. Just say “miigwech” 
when it is your turn. 

What is the ettiquette on pets? 
I’ve heard that dogs are not 
allowed. 

Attendees should not bring 
their pets to the powwow, specifi- 
cally dogs. However, they may 
stay in the campground area. 

If anyone has questions, ask 
in a respectful manner and offer 
some tobacco, a pinch from a 
pouch or even a cigarette. Many 
times the person being offered 
tobacco will first ask what the 
request is, since to accept tobacco 
is to accept an obligation. If the 
person being asked doesn’t know, 
he or she will direct you else- 
where. 


snouiu De worn io a powwow : w±±^±^. 

powwow cleaning day and Hessel rummage sale coming 

y owwow cleaning day 4 p.m. Lunch will be provided. Hessel rummage sale 


Project Powwow cleaning day 
We would like to welcome all 
volunteers to take part in Project 
Powwow clean-up day on June 
12 and June 26 from 9 a.m.to 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

BnmtKsimw TiFG-stoiut 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


4 p.m. Lunch will be provided. 
Volunteers needed and appreci- 
ated. For more information, or 
to sign up, please contact Linda 
Grossed at 635-6050 ext. 26041 
or email lgrossett@saulttribe.net. 


Hessel rummage sale 

Rummage and bake sales plus 
hot chili and fry bread at the 
Hessel Tribal Center on Saturday, 
June 22, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., and 
Sunday, June 23, 9 a. m. -noon. 


Community focus group on food, 
community building and suggestions 

Come share your ideas about healthful food, food choices and 
your community. Please call 632-5210 to register. First 10 people 
who register and participate in the focus groups receive a $20 gas 
card. 

■ Sault Ste. Marie, Tuesday, June 11 , Sault Tribe Health Center, 
6-8 p.m. 

■ St. Ignace, Tuesday, July 9, public library, 6-8 p.m. 

■ Manistique, Friday, July 12, YEA (116 N. Zhi Gag), 6-8 p.m. 

■ Wetmore, Saturday, July 13, warehouse (N. 6379 Atik Ameg), 
10 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Skilled Trades Career I- air 

June IS 
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Upcoming Sault Tribe Powwows 



Sugar Island 

July 19-20: 17th annual Sugar 
Island Traditional Powwow, spiri- 
tual gathering on Friday, pow- 
wow on Saturday and Sunday. 
Grand entries on Saturday, 1 and 
7 p.m., Sunday noon. Campers 
and vendors welcome. Save the 
date and reserve your space. For 
more information call Colleen 
St.Onge at 906-635-6050. 

Rexton 

Aug. 3: 10th annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow spon- 
sored by the Youth Education and 
Activities Program in Rexton. For 
more information, Dee Eggert at 
906-635-7010, Lisa Burnside at 
484-2298 or Patty Teeples at 341- 
3362. 

Hessel 

Aug. 16-19: 21st annual 
Gathering of the Eagles Hessel 
Powwow, spiritual gathering and 
open drum on Friday night, grand 
entry at 1 and 7 p.m. on Saturday, 
potluck feast on Saturday at 5 
p.m., grand entry at 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. Contact Information: 


Lana Causley, lcausley@sault- 
tribe.net; John Causley, jcaus- 
leyl@saulttribe.net; and Lisa 
Burnside, lbumside@saulttribe. 
net. 

St. Ignace 

Aug. 24- Aug. 25: A 
Rendezvous at the Straits 
Traditional Powwow, a family 
event celebrating the triangle of 


history in the St. Ignace area. 

A Parade of Nations will take 
place Friday, Aug. 23, down the 
main street of St. Ignace at 7 p.m. 
flag carriers, eagle staff carriers 
and dancers in regalia are invited 
to be part of the parade. 

Rendezvous Powwow is 
Saturday, Aug. 24 through 
Sunday, Aug. 25, 2013, at 
the New France Discovery 


Center at the Father Marquette 
National Memorial in St. Ignace. 
Experience life when Native 
Americans and French Traders 
lived in harmony along the Straits 
of Mackinac! Admission is $4 for 
adults daily or $5 for both days, 
$4 for elders for the weekend or 
$3 daily, and children 5 and under 
are free. 

The blessing of the grounds 
will take place Friday, Aug. 23 
at 12 p.m. Grand Entrance will 
be at 12 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Host Drum is Sturgeon 
Bay and co-host drum is Wolf 
Wind. Native artists, dancing, 
food, demonstrations, historic 
reenactments and much more! 

This family event is to be 
alcohol and drug free. It is spon- 
sored by the St. Ignace Events 
Committee, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
the Michilimackinac Historical 
Society, and Kewadin Casinos. 

For more information, contact 
the St. Ignace Visitor Bureau at 
906-643-8717 or Darryl Brown 
at 906-984-2083 or turtlesback@ 


charter.net. 

Newberry 

Sept. 7: 7th annual Honoring 
the Waters Newberry Powwow 
at the Newberry Tribal Center. 

For more information, call Lois 
Bryant or Shirley Kowalke: 906- 
293-8181. 

Munising 

Sept. 14: Munising Powwow 
in Munising at the Munising 
City Park. Public Invited! Free 
Admission! No drugs or alcohol. 
For more information, call Angela 
Satterlee at 906-202-3947. 

Kinross 

Nov. 9: Honoring our 
Anishinaabe Veterans Powwow, 
Kinross Recreation Center in 
Kinross, Mich., grand entry at 1 
p.m. with feast following. Call 
Jackie Minton at 906-203-4977. 

Sault 

Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve 
Sobriety Powwow, feast at 4 p.m., 
hand drum contest at 6 p.m., 
grand entry at 7 p.m., ring in the 
new year at midnight! 


New DOI head states priorities for Indian Country 


By Rick Smith 

The new U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI) Secretary 
Sally Jewell was sworn in on 
April 12, 2013. Just a little over 
a month later, on May 15, she 
appeared before the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs to 
address her relationship with 
Indian Country as well as the 
DOI and to outline the agency’s 
priorities in addressing Indian 
Country issues. 

Jewell told the committee that 
she has come to see the “aston- 
ishing breadth of the issues and 
responsibilities located within 
this one agency” and, with deep 
humility, acknowledges the great 
scope of her duties “from uphold- 
ing our solemn trust responsi- 
bilities to American Indians and 
Alaska Natives to making wise 
decisions about the use and con- 
servation of the resources with 
which we have been blessed. 
Almost all of these duties and 
responsibilities are applicable to 
the Indian Affairs programs.” 

She indicated that her familiar- 
ity with Indian Country issues 
stems from 19 years in commer- 
cial banking, during which she 
worked with Indian tribes in the 
Northwest and served as the lead 
banker for NANA, an Alaskan 
Native concern. 

“As Secretary of the Interior, 


I am committed to upholding 
the federal government’s obliga- 
tions to Native Americans and to 
strengthening the United States’ 
government-to-government rela- 
tionship with Indian tribes and 
Alaska Natives,” said Jewell. “I 
realize that the federal govern- 
ment has not always honored its 
trust responsibilities or fully rec- 
ognized the sovereign status of 
tribes. I acknowledge this before 
discussing my broad goals and 
the challenges that we face.” 

First of the listed departmental 
goals and priorities is restor- 
ing tribal homelands. Citing 
ambitions of the Obama admin- 
istration in advancing nation- 
to-nation relationships with 
tribal governments by protecting 
and restoring tribal homelands, 
Jewell said corrective measures 
are needed to rid the trust land 
process of the hindrances of 
the Supreme Court decisions in 
Carcieri v. Salazar and Salazar 
v. Patchack. The Carcieri deci- 
sion holds that lands could not 
be taken into trust for tribes not 
under federal jurisdiction prior 
to the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934. Further, she said, the 
Patchack decision exacerbates the 
problems created by the Carcieri 
decision by allowing challenges 
to DOI acquisitions of trust 
lands for tribes could be chal- 


lenged even if the subject land 
was already held in trust by the 
United States. 

Jewell said the current fed- 
eral administration supports a 
legislative solution to Carcieri 
decision and that “the president’s 
fiscal year 2014 budget includes 
language that, if enacted, would 
resolve this issue.” Regarding 
the Patchak decision, she said 
the administration could support 
a legislative solution that allows 
for judicial review of DOI deci- 
sions to acquire land in trust 
while protecting tribal lands after 
title transfers to the U.S. in trusts 
for tribes. 

After remarks on the Cobell 
settlement, she declared her 
intent to continue honoring treaty 
commitments, specifically, tribal 
rights protected by a program 
to hunt, fish and gather within 
ceded territories. “There are 49 
tribes whose off-reservation hunt- 
ing, fishing and gathering rights 
in the Pacific Northwest and 
Great Lakes regions are support- 
ed by this program,” said Jewell. 
“Five umbrella intertribal organi- 
zations assist the tribes in imple- 
menting relevant court orders 
and carrying out co-management 
responsibilities.” Among court 
decisions and orders implemented 
through the protection program is 
U.S. v. Michigan, which applies 


Dan Henning joins MIS staff 


Dan Henning recently accept- 
ed a position with the Sault 
Tribe Management Information 
Systems (MIS) as a database 
analyst. He began on March 27 
at the MIS office space in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Database analysts work with 
the functions of the tribe’s com- 
puterized programs and oversee 
implementation of improve- 
ments including communicating 
with companies on network pro- 
gram needs. 

Henning was born in 
Traverse City, Mich., and trav- 


eled extensively with his family 
while his father served in the 
United States Coast Guard. 

He graduated from Baraga 
High School before he graduat- 
ed from LSSU last April with a 
bachelor’s in computer network- 
ing and web development. 

His hobbies include website 
and graphic design, playing 
hockey, hunting and fishing. 

Dan Henning, right, database 
analyst with the Sault Tribe MIS 
Department 



directly to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Settling Indian water rights 
disputes was the next topic high- 
lighted in Jewell’s testimony 
along with increasing renewable 
and conventional energy develop- 
ment on Indian lands. 

Jewell spoke at length on what 
appears to be her paramount 
concern: providing high quality 
education in Bureau of Indian 
Education schools. 

Protecting Native commu- 
nities and natural resources 
through climate change adapta- 
tion was addressed. She pointed 
to the Cooperative Landscape 
Conservation Program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
which provides opportunities 
for field level managers, Indian 
Affairs staff and tribal repre- 
sentatives to improve technical 
skills. She also singled out the 
BIA Landscape Conservation 
Cooperatives, which enable the 
BIA to assist tribes in identifying 
and implementing strategies to 
address debilitating environmen- 
tal impact on tribal lands. 

Promoting self-governance 


among Indian nations in tight 
fiscal times is challenging, said 
Jewell, but she indicated the 
“the cornerstone of my policy as 
Secretary of the Interior will be 
centered on promoting self-gov- 
ernance and self-determination, 
and the inherent right of tribal 
governments to make their own 
decisions to strengthen their com- 
munities.” Still, the financial cli- 
mate will make the choices tough 
and a clearer picture of options 
will be seen after the passage of 
the 2014 budget. 

The final item in her testi- 
mony was on regulatory reform. 
Jewell said reform of the federal 
acknowledgment process is a 
high priority in the DOI and the 
department is actively working 
on a draft revision of federal 
sovereignty acknowledgment 
regulations and will be seek- 
ing tribal consultation soon. 
Depending on the results from 
tribal consultation, any resulting 
proposed rule will be released for 
public comment and published in 
the Federal Register. The current 
goal is to have a revised final 
rule sometime in 2014. 
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Tribe to get non-motorized transportation plan 


The Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project 
is partnering with the Sault 
Tribe Transportation Planning 
Department to improve non- 
motorized transportation facili- 
ties in our seven-county service 
area to make it safer for pedes- 
trians and bicyclists. 

This project will involve 
developing a non-motorized 
transportation plan for the tribal 
areas and in particular its facili- 


ties and communities across 
the eastern U.P The plan will 
include stakeholder consulta- 
tion, an evaluation of existing 
conditions, safety analysis, 
prioritizing routes for improve- 
ment, development of design 
guidelines and the preparation 
of an implementation plan. 

This plan will be designed to 
document the tribe’s non-motor- 
ized transportation needs and 
to guide the tribe’s investment 


decisions related to non-motor- 
ized facilities. 

The plan will include the 
tribe’s housing developments, 
schools, recreation, offices, 
casinos and other facilities. It 
will is be developed by Opus 
International Consultants and 
led by Jeffrey Bagdade, P.E., 
in consultation with the board 
of directors, tribal members and 
other stakeholders. Bagdade has 
more than 10 years of experi- 


ence specializing in transporta- 
tion engineering and planning, 
in particular, the implementation 
of Complete Streets. He has 
successfully led many projects 
and initiatives for or in coordi- 
nation with tribal governments 
across the country. 

In order to gather community 
input on needs for walking and 
biking, project planners have 
developed a short survey. Your 
opinions on the walkability and 


bikeability of your community 
are very important to this plan- 
ning process. 

Visit www.surveymonkey. 
com/s/HVKL3CX to complete 
the survey. 

For more information on the 
Sault Tribe non-motorized trans- 
portation plan, please contact 
Donna Norkoli at dnorkoli@ 
saulttribe.net or Wendy Hoffman 
at whoffman@saulttribe.net. 


Assault on a Culture offers an understanding of Anishinaabeg culture 


LAUGHLIN, Nev. - Assault 
on a Culture by Charles 
E. Adams Jr. unravels the 
Anishinaabe culture and the 
forces and processes of environ- 
mental and anthropogenic origin 
that have caused the civilization 
to evolve since the Indians first 
arrived on the continent many 
years before the present. This 
book examines a specific Indian 
culture that tells a story that is 
not well known by members of 
the dominant society and even 
by many Anishinaabeg and it is 
told by an Anishinaabe descen- 
ded who has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the culture. 

Anishinaabe ancestors first 
arrived in North America 
approximately 12,000 years ago 
when a thick sheet of ice covered 
much of the northern portion of 
the continent. The provenance 
in Asia of those peoples implies 
that the pathway taken to get 
to their Great Lakes home was 
long and arduous, severely test- 
ing the strength and resolve of 
those first Americans. For much 
of their tenure on the continent, 
the Anishinaabeg occupied a 
distinct, delicately balanced, 
socio-cultural niche that evolved 
primarily as responses to 
changes of the natural environ- 
ment. Following first contact 
with European explorers about 
500 years ago, European-Indian 
social and economic interac- 
tions including intermarriage, 
adoption of European trade 
goods and loss of a life-sustain- 
ing and culture defining land 


base became dominant forces in 
Anishinaabe (Chippewa, Ottawa 
and Potawatomi) culture change. 

The benevolent co-existence 
of the French, through the 
aggressive colonialism of the 
British, to the vigorous thrust 
by the United States to extin- 
guish all Anishinaabe land title 
under the rubric of Manifest 
Destiny, comprise the central 
focus of Assault on a Culture. 

By 1880, formal treaties between 
the United States and the 
Anishinaabeg, crafted entirely 
by the Americans to favor their 
own land- accumulating interests, 
led to the creation of an Indian 
population with little or no land 
to call their own and minimal 
talents that would be needed to 
survive without the land. While 
the various activities undertaken 
by the Euro-Americans put the 
Anishinaabe culture in extreme 
crisis, it was not destroyed. 
Today, it thrives and strives 
to adapt to the ever changing 
demands of modern society, a 
clear indication of the strength 
and resolve of those indomitable 
people. 

Native American tribes are 
beginning to take their rightful 
places in the American social 
and economic mainstream and 
the hurdles that they have over- 
come to get to this point is inter- 
esting and inspiring. Assault on a 
Culture aims to provide readers 
with a better understanding of 
the history of the Anishinaabeg 
of the Great Lakes and their 
incredible social, economic and 


cultural accomplishments in the 
face of an unrelenting assault to 
prevent them from succeeding. 

For more information on this 
book, interested parties may log 
on to www.Xlibris.com. 

The author, Charles E. Adams, 
Jr. grew up in a small town in 
northern Michigan. After an 
extended stint in the U.S. Navy, 
he received a Ph.D. from Florida 
State University with a major 
in Physical Oceanography. He 
subsequently moved to Louis- 


iana State University where 
for two decades he taught 
Oceanography in the Department 
of Oceanography and Coastal 
Sciences and conducted marine 
research in the Coastal Studies 
Institute. He presently provides 
environmental consultant ser- 
vices to governments and indus- 
tries and has conducted basic 
and applied scientific studies in 
Africa and Asia. Adams is prin- 
cipal author of 24 peer-reviewed 
scientific articles and 25 techni- 


cal reports. 

Assault on a Culture by 
Charles E. Adams Jr. 

The Anishinaabeg of the Great 
Lakes and the Dynamics of 
Change 

Publication Date: May 21, 
2013 

Trade Paperback; $19.99; 222 
pages; 978-1-4836-1291-1 

Trade Hardback; $29.99; 222 
pages; 978-1-4836-1292-8 

eBook; $3.99; 978-1-4836- 
1293-5. 



Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Raspor, united in marriage in a traditional ceremony on May 18. Pictured (L- 
R) are Cal Burnside, Jeannie Antcliff, Becky and Joe Parish, and newlyweds Jennifer and Chuck Raspor. 


Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department: 635-3396 
or (800) 251-6597. 



Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

(906) 635-5238 
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I Location: Across Rd. from St. 
Ignace Casino (Little Bob’s). 
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Sled dog and barrel racer Eran Menard joins Air Force 


By Brenda Austin 

Eran Rose Menard, a recent 
graduate of Sault Area High 
School, has known since the 
eighth grade what she wants to 
do after graduation. She said she 
didn’t want to graduate not know- 
ing what direction she wanted her 
life to go, so she made the deci- 
sion to join the Air Force. 

Menard’s family has a history 
of serving in branches of the mili- 
tary. Her father retired from the 
Coast Guard after 22 years; her 
grandfather on her dad’s side was 
in the Marines and a Korean War 
veteran; her other grandfather was 
in the Army and was a veteran of 
the Viet Nam War; her uncle is in 
the Army in Iraq and her 22-year- 
old sister is in the Navy reserves. 

Menard said she is expect- 
ing to be assigned her Air Force 
job in June and will be leaving 
for basic training sometime late 
this fall or early winter. Her first 
choice in a military career is as 
an airman and her second is as 
a special vehicles mechanic for 
Humvees, tanks, ambulances and 
fire trucks. After her four-year 


enlistment is up, Menard said 
she would like to work as an air 
traffic controller at a commercial 
airport. 

Menard’s family comes from 
Sugar Island in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula and when she was just 
1 8 monthsold, her father was 
stationed in Alaska. That’s when 
her mother, sister and she moved 
back to Sugar Island to live 
with her grandparents. After her 
father’s year was up in Alaska, he 
was stationed closer to home in 
Cheboygan. 

Growing up with the grass 
between her toes, she joined the 
local 4-H club and began showing 
horses and rabbits at the age of 5. 
Then in 2004, her family bought 
and trained a sled dog team and 
in 2010 she became the bronze 
medalist for the three dog junior 
class in the International Sled 
Dog Racing Association. 

In 2006, at the age of 11, she 
participated in the National Barrel 
Horse Association (NBHA) state 
finals, winning the youth third 
division and accepted a saddle, 
a wild card for the world finals 


and a check. That same year she 
qualified for the Youth World 
Championships, so she gave 
her wild card to her sister. She 
rode in the 2007 world finals 
in Jackson, Miss., on her horse 
Chance, finishing 16th in the 
third division out of 1 ,000 youth 
riders. Then last year she again 
won the youth third division state 
championships on her new horse, 
Scamp, taking home a saddle and 
check. 

Her family moved back to 
Sugar Island in 2009 and she 
participated in high school track, 
taking the gold medal for the high 
jump in her 8th grade year. She 
has continued to excel in sports, 
participating in the shotput, high 
jump and discus. This spring 
she is planning on setting a new 
school record in the discus throw. 

In addition to keeping her 
horses fit and healthy, Menard 
helped her family make maple 
syrup from trees on their property 
this April and sold 5 gallons as 
part of her fundraising effort to 
attend the 2013 NBHA Youth 
World Championships in July. 



HAS 

HEART ATTACK 


One day your weight 
will catch up with you. 

The number one cause of death for 
Native Americans is heart disease. 
Losing just 10% of your body weight 
decreases your risk for heart disease 
and other chronic conditions like 
diabetes, stroke and cancer. Get 
free support and nutrition education, 
so you can make healthier choices 
for yourself and your family. 

Take the pledge to lose 
1 0% today at 

www.michigan.gov/ 
mihealthiertomorrow. 


NOVEMBER 


3 

2025 


She qualified for the champion- 
ships on her horse Scamp and 
also won a wild card, which 
allows her to bring a second horse 
to race, her mother’s horse, Doc. 

The championships are being 
held in Perry, Ga., July 20-27 and 
Menard said she hopes to raise 
about $3,000 to attend. An entry 
fee of $600 was due by June 1 
and she has stall fees, housing, 
food for the horses and herself 
and gas to get them all there. 

If she places high enough in 
the world championships, she 


could win a saddle and a 4-Star 
horse trailer. 

If you would like to help Eran 
Menard by making a donation 
to help her get to the NBHA 
Youth World Championship, she 
has an account set up at Central 
Savings Bank in Sault Ste. Marie 
under her name. Or a check can 
be mailed in her name to Central 
Savings Bank, 511 Bingham St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Eran’s parents are Burt and 
Tanya Menard and sister Brittany, 
of Sugar Island. 



HELP GET ERAN TO THE WORLD CHAMIPONSHIP — If 
you would like to help Eran Menard by making a donation to help 
her get to the National Barrel Horse Association’s Youth World 
Championship, there is an account set up for Eran Menard at Central 
Savings Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Or, a check or money order can be 
mailed in her name to Central Savings Bank, 511 Bingham St., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 



Eran and her horse Scamp 
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Kevin Leonard 


earns doctorate 



Kevin Philo Leonard, son of Mr. and Mrs. George and Angela Leonard of 
DeTour Village, Mich., graduated with a doctorate from the Higher, Adult, 
and Lifelong Education Program in the College of Education at Michigan 
State University on May 3, 2013. Kevin, a Sault Tribe member, lives in 
Holt, Mich., with wife, Shannon Mulally, and son, Finn Leonard. 


Graham serving in 
ITFAP internship 



By Brenda Austin 

Jessica Graham left her home 
in Michigan’s U.P. three years 
ago to attend the University of 
West Florida. Today she is going 
into her senior year and will be 
graduating next spring with a 
bachelor degree in environmental 
science. 

On May 28 she began a sum- 
mer internship with Intertribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program’s environmental coordi- 
nator Mike Ripley, who she will 
be helping with research, special 
projects, collecting fish for sam- 
pling and performing environ- 
mental sampling of local creeks. 
In addition to fieldwork, she will 
also be learning how to advocate 
for environmental issues, such 
as the letter Ripley is drafting 
in opposition to a proposal to 
construct a trailer park in coastal 
wetlands near Cheboygan. 

Although she is not sure yet 
what she would like to do after 
graduation, she said she has a few 
options she is considering. If she 
decides to work after graduation, 


she hopes to find a good position 
in either Florida or Michigan - 
saying it would be nice to be able 
to give back to her community. 
She is also considering graduate 
school for a master’s degree in 
oceanography or an ocean sci- 
ence. “I am a big outdoors person 
and a lot of my relatives have 
studied and work in environmen- 
tal fields,” she said. 

Using her internship as a 
sounding board for her future, 
she is hoping to determine if she 
enjoys working in fisheries or 
would lean more towards water 
quality issues and oceanography. 
“I picked environmental science 
because I can go more directions 
with that degree. I may even learn 
I want to make my career around 
the Great Lakes or go somewhere 
else,” she said. 

Graham’s parents are Jeff and 
Sheri Graham. Graham has ties 
to both the Sault Tribe and Bay 
Mills, she and her mother are 
Bay Mills tribal members and her 
father is a member of the Sault 
Tribe. 


Janetos makes Eagle Scout 


Sault Tribe member Tommy 
Janetos (Bineshiinh) was award- 
ed the rank of Eagle Scout on 
May 8, 2013. Tommy is the son 
of Marlene and Rick Janetos, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., and the grand- 
son of the late Ann and Isaac 
Mckechnie of the Sault. 

This is a significant accom- 
plishment for a 15-year-old, as 
less than 4 percent of all Boy 
Scouts obtain the rank. 

Eagle Scout is the high- 
est rank attainable in the Boy 
Scouting program. Since its 
introduction in 1911, the Eagle 
Scout rank has been earned by 
more than 2 million young men. 
The title of Eagle Scout is held 
for life, thus giving rise to the 
phrase, “Once an Eagle, always 
an Eagle.” 

Requirements include earn- 
ing at least 21 merit badges 
and demonstrating Scout Spirit 
through the Boy Scout oath 
and law, service, and leader- 
ship. This includes an extensive 
service project that the Scout 
plans, organizes, leads, and 
manages. 

Tommy’s Eagle Scout service 
project was to create a game 
room for teenage boys at the 
Children’s Home Society of 
Florida. Last summer, family 
members, in the Sault (Gene, 
Cheri, Daisy, Danielle, Destiny, 
Ron, Jamie, Ronnie, Rheanna, 
Raven, Tara, Dave, Peyton, 
Ashton, Avery, Isaac, Nikki, 
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Eagle Scout Tommy Janetos and his mother Marlene Janetos 


Adeleigh, Sawyer, Tessie, 
Tasha, Sally, Jim, Travis, 
Jimmy, Brenden, Charlie, Kim, 
Laura, Clark, Frankie, Ashley, 
Jessie, Kenny, Earl and Phyllis) 
all helped him with donations 


and the collection of 1,000 cans 
and bottles that he returned for 
the deposit. They accomplished 
this by holding cookouts, a fish 
fry, a beach party and a pizza 
cook off competition. 


Lifeline service from AT&T Mobility. 



FREESHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 

CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE AT 1-800-377-9450 
ORVISITWWW.ATT.COM/MOBILITY-LIFELINE. 

SERVICE AVAILABLE AT $15.74 after Lifeline discounts are applied. 

Discounts starting at $9.25 per month. 

Includes 600 Anytime minutes, nationwide long distance, and 1,000 night and weekend minutes. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 


$OQ99 

w plus additional charges 


• 450 minutes per month 

• 5,000 night & weekend minutes 

• No roaming or long distance charges 

• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 


• Free mobile to mobile service 

• No additional charge to call 9-1-1 

• No additional charge to dial "0" for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Lifeline is a government assistance program, the service is nontransferable, only eligible consumers may enroll in the program, and the program is limited to 
one discount per household consisting of either wireline or wireless service. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to obtain the benefit 
can be punished by fine or imprisonment or can be barred from the program. Forms of documentation necessary for enrollment: All subscribers will be 
reguired to demonstrate eligibility based at least on (1) household income at or below 135% of Federal Poverty Level guidelines for a household of that size; 
OR (2) the household's participation in one of the federal assistance programs. 1: Current or prior year's statement of benefits from a gualifying state, federal, 
or Tribal program. 2: A notice letter of participation in a gualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 3: Program participation documents (e.g., consumer SNAP 
card, Medicaid card, or copy thereof). 4: Other official document evidencing the consumer's participation in a gualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 
Income eligibility: Prior year's state, federal, or Tribal tax return, current income statement from an employer or paycheck. Social Security statement of 
benefits. Veterans Administration statement of benefits. Retirement/pension statement of benefits. Unemployment/Workers' Compensation statement of 
benefits. Federal or Tribal notice letter of participation in General Assistance. Divorce decree, child support award, or other official document containing 
income information for at least three (3) months' time. AT&T Mobility will NOT retain a copy of this documentation. Billing: Usage rounded up to the next full 
minute or kilobyte, at the end of each call or data session, for billing purposes. Screen images simulated. All marks used herein are the property of their 
respective owners. ©2013 AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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Lindroth earns doctorate in physical therapy 


Pays for graduate school with Health Professionals Scholarship from Indian Health Service 



By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Jodi 
Lindroth graduated in May with 
her doctorate degree in physical 
therapy from Central Michigan 
University. Her grandfather, Joe 
Peterson, said she is the first in 
the family to earn a doctorate 
degree. 

“The buttons on my shirt 
are just busting right off I’m so 
proud,” Peterson said. 


Jodi Lindroth and her grandfather, 
Peterson. 

It was Lindroth ’s mother, 

Kelly Hatinger, who told her 
daughter about the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) scholarship and 
recommended she apply for it. 
Lindroth said the scholarship 
programs offered by the IHS are 
based on current needs of Native 
American communities in the 
health professions. Students must 
re-apply every year. 


In exchange for the scholar- 
ship, Lindroth had to agree to 
work for IHS at a tribal health 
clinic for the same number of 
years she received financial help. 
In her case, Lindroth will be 
working the next three years at 
the Menominee Tribal Clinic in 
Keshena, Wis. 

IHS offers three scholarships 
for Native American and Alaskan 
Native students. The preparatory 
scholarship is for stu- 
dents enrolled in under- 
graduate prerequisite or 
preparatory courses pre- 
paring to enter a health 
professional school 
such as pharmacy and 
nursing. 

The pre-gradu- 
ate scholarship is for 
students enrolling in 
courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in 
pre-professional areas, 
such as pre-dentistry 
and pre-medicine and 
others as needed by 
Indian health programs. 

The first two 
cover tuition and 
required fees for quali- 
fied American Indian 
and Alaska Native stu- 
dents. 

And last, the 
Joe health professions 

scholarship is for students 
enrolled in health pro- 
fessions programs and provides 
financial aid covering tuition, 
required fees and other educa- 
tional and living expenses. This 
is the scholarship Lindroth was 
awarded. Students incur service 
obligations and payback require- 
ments when they accept their 
scholarship. 

Lindroth married her high 
school sweetheart, Greg Lindroth, 


Top 10 reasons to attend Bay 
Mills Community College 

By Angeline Boulley member of the American Indian 


Aaniin! Thinking about col- 
lege? Here are 10 reasons to 
consider Bay Mills Community 
College. 

CLOSE LOCATION 
- The main campus is located 
in Brimley, only 20 miles from 
Sault Ste. Marie. Their new west 
campus building (at 1-75 and M- 
28) is even closer. In addition, 
each semester at least two classes 
are offered in Sault Ste. Marie 
through an agreement between 
the Sault Tribe and BMCC. 

Please check for upcoming 
classes either through the Sault 
Tribe website, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education page on Facebook, or 
by calling (906) 635-7784. 

CONVENIENT TRANS- 
PORTATION - BMCC now 
offers low-cost bus transporta- 
tion with three daily routes that 
include multiple stops in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Discounted multi- 
punch cards and reduced rates for 
elders. See website for costs and 
schedules. 

HIGH QUALITY - BMCC is 
Michigan’s first fully accredited, 
tribally-controlled community 
college. It is accredited by the 
North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools and is a 


Higher Education Consortium. 

AFFORDABLE COST 

- Tuition is $95 per credit hour, 
which is considerably less than 
the rate charged elsewhere. To 
compare with other local institu- 
tions, it is $397.50 per credit hour 
at Lake Superior State University 
and $336 per credit hour at 
Northern Michigan University. 

NATIVE STUDENT FOCUS 

- BMCC is a tribally-controlled 
community college. Native stu- 
dents comprise 54 percent of the 
total student enrollment. By the 
way, Sault Tribe members com- 
prise 35 percent of the Native stu- 
dent body and 19 percent of the 
total student body. 

SUPPORTIVE STUDENT 
SERVICES - The staff and fac- 
ulty at BMCC do an outstanding 
job in helping students to have 
a successful college experience. 
There are numerous services, 
activities and referrals available 
including peer tutoring, career 
development, traditional guid- 
ance, talking circles, faculty-stu- 
dent liaison, disability student 
services, student leadership 
development and college transfer 
assistance. 

See “Bay Mills” pg. 9 


in the middle of her gradu- 
ate studies in December 2011. 
Because Lindroth had to complete 
her clinical rotations in Grand 
Rapids and Sault Ste. Marie, the 
newly married couple was apart 
for about 18 months. 

“I really appreciate the finan- 
cial help from IHS,” she said. 

“It’s rewarding because now I get 
to give my time back by serving 
tribal people. I thank my family 


and friends every day because 
they really helped get me through 
this program.” 

Lindroth also holds a Bachelor 
of Science degree in health fitness 
and rehabilitative and preventive 
services from CMU. 

Her grandfather Peterson said 
he encourages all his grandchil- 
dren, just as he did his children, 
to get a higher education. “Then 
they are one step ahead of every- 


body else,” he said. 

Peterson was the Sault Tribe 
vice-chairman serving with Fred 
Hatch and Joe Lumsden and 
served on the tribe’s board of 
directors for 10 years. He also 
served as the chairman of the trib- 
al elders and today serves as the 
chairman of the Unit IV elders in 
Manistique. 

For information about IHS 
scholarships, visit: www.ihs.gov. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
LAW ENFORCEMENT DEPARTMENT 
JUNIOR POLICE ACADEMY 

Law Enforcement Training Activities: 

Physical Fitness Training Felony Traffic Stops 

Evidence Collection Simunitions 

Taser Training Presentation Building Entry 

MILO Simulator Report Writing 

First Aid Training Water Safety 

Swat Team Techniques Fingerprinting 

K-9 Unit Presentation Fire Safety 

Outdoor Emergency Preparednes 


Recreational Activities: 

Swimming / Games 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Sault Tribe Members 11-15 Years of Age 

WHEN AND WHERE 
Boedne Bay, Moran, Michigan 

DATES 

Monday - Friday, August 5 - August 9, 2013 
COST - None 

TRANSPORTATION MAY BE PROVIDED IF 
NEEDED 

CONTACT 

Robert Marchand, Chief of Police 
(906) 635-6065 

SUBMIT REGISTRATION FORMS TO: 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement Department 
P.O. Box 925, 2175 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 



PLEASE RETURN THIS BOTTOM PORTION 

REGISTRATION FORM - Please print legibly: 

CADETS NAME: 

PARENT/LEGAL GUARDIAN: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/STATE/ZIP: 

DAYTIME PHONE: NIGHT TIME PHONE: 

DATE OF BIRTH: AGE: GRADE: 

TRIBAL MEMBERSHIP: 

T-Shirt Size: Small Medium Large Extra Large 

Transportation Needed? If yes, St. Ignace, Manistique or Sault Ste. Marie? 

REGISTRATION FORM MUST BE SUBMITTED ON OR BEFORE JULY 19, 2013 

UPON RECIEPT OF REGISTRATION FORM AN APPLICATION PACKAGE WILL BE 
MAILED WITH RULES & REGULATIONS TO BE SIGNED AND PHYSICAL & CONSENT 
FORMS TO BE COMPLETED AND RETURNED PRIOR TO CAMP. 

SPACE IS LIMITED SO PLEASE RETURN FORMS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 
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Biomedical engineering student Leslie 
LaLonde travels to Germany for internship 


By Brenda Austin 

Leslie LaLonde calls the 
Northern Hemisphere home. 

Her father, Harold LaLonde, 
was a Navy man for 20 years. 

He moved his family from 
California, where Leslie was 
born, to Seoul, South Korea, and 
on to Stuttgart, Germany, where 
she attended pre-school. The fam- 
ily moved to Newport, Rhode 
Island, in time for her to enter 
kindergarten. The summer before 
she entered the fourth grade her 
dad retired from the Navy and 
they packed up and moved to 
Traverse City in Michigan. 

LaLonde is a student at 
Michigan Technological 
University who majors in bio- 
medical engineering with a minor 
in German and plans to graduate 
with her four-year degree in the 
spring of 2015. 

To help his students get a jump 
on internships, her academic 
advisor sends out weekly emails 
about available internships for 
biomedical students. Last Fall he 
sent out an email she couldn’t 
pass up — a German-based, 
English-speaking internship with 
a scholarship - her application 
accepted, she headed to Germany. 

Today she is working as an 
assistant for doctoral candi- 
date Michael Bauer at Leibniz 
University Hannover. During 
the 12-week internship, she will 
assist his research on resorbable 
magnesium-alloy myocardial 


graft support structures. 

She plans on returning to 
Michigan Tech this fall for her 
last two years of undergraduate 
work. She said she might look for 
another internship for next sum- 
mer or continue taking classes. 
She has big plans for her future, 
setting her sights on a master’s 
degree and maybe a doctorate. 

“In the end, I would like to 
work in a research position, pos- 
sibly in the field of visual pros- 
thesis,” she said. “My fiancee 
and I also plan on getting mar- 
ried after I earn my bachelor’s 
degree.” 

After taking German as a 
language in high school it came 
pretty easy for her in college and 
she earned her minor in German 
after her first year of study. 
During her senior year of high 
school she participated in the 
German American Partnership 
Program and went on a three- 
week exchange with other stu- 
dents from her class. They stayed 
with host families in Kronach for 
two weeks and toured Berlin and 
Dresden the final week of their 
stay. 

LaLonde also finds enjoyment 
in theatre, performing in three 
plays since coming to Michigan 
Tech: in Fuddy Meers as Gertie, 
Twelfth Night as Viola/Cesario 
and The Musical Comedy 
Murders of 1940 as Else von 
Grossenkneuten. She also served 
as a language consultant and 


Top 10 reasons to attend Bay 
Mills Community College 


From “Bay Mills ” page 8 

FRIENDLY REGISTRATION 
PROCESS - If you anticipate a 
complicated and intimidating pro- 
cess to enroll for college classes, 
please be assured that BMCC 
walks you through the process 
step by step in a friendly, help- 
ful manner. It is a well-organized 
process that generally takes a 
half-day to complete and includes 
financial aid, placement testing 
and class scheduling. Please call 
ahead to verify the dates and 
times available and to double- 
check what types of information 
to bring with you. The phone 
number at BMCC is (906) 248- 
3354. 

VARIETY OF DEGREES, 
CERTIFICATES AND 
DIPLOMAS - BMCC offers 15 
different associates degrees in 
such areas as general studies, 
early childhood education teacher 
preparation, computer informa- 
tion systems, construction tech- 
nology and Great Lakes Native 
American studies. Please see the 
BMCC website for a complete 
listing and additional information. 
BMCC also offers 10 certifi- 
cates and two diploma programs. 
Whether you are looking to try 
a new career or strengthen the 
skills you already utilize, BMCC 
has course offerings to help you 
meet your personal and profes- 
sional goals. 

CONVENIENT ONLINE 
COURSES - In addition to 


classes offered on campus and 
at satellite locations in Sault Ste. 
Marie and Petoskey, BMCC has 
an extensive number of online 
classes. Online classes work well 
for students juggling the demands 
of work and family, who may 
have difficulty scheduling a 
traditional face-to-face college 
class. It is possible to complete 
an entire degree online, including 
the registration process. 

BOARD OF REGENTS 
SCHOLARSHIP - For enrolled 
members of federally-recog- 
nized Indian tribes, students may 
qualify for the Board of Regents 
scholarship, which waives tuition 
costs for up to 60 credit hours. 
Please note: at least half of the 
credit hours must be completed 
on campus. Also: students are 
still responsible for fees and other 
non-tuition expenses such as 
books. 

If you are ready to pursue a 
college degree, certificate, or 
diploma and you are interested in 
Bay Mills Community College, 
please visit their website at www. 
bmcc.edu or call (906) 248-3354. 
The main campus is located 
at 12214 W. Lakeshore Drive, 
Brimley, MI 49715. 

Angeline Boulley is Sault 
Tribe ’s assistant executive direc- 
tor. She also serves on the BMCC 
Board of Regents. She can be 
reached at (906) 632-6697 or 
aboulley@saulttribe.net. 


prompter during the Spring ’13 
production of I Am My Own Wife , 
a one-man show based on the life 
of Charlotte von Malsdorf, an 
East German transvestite during 
the Cold War. 

LaLonde said she has received 
financial aid from the tribe’s Self- 
Sufficiency program for her stud- 
ies. 

Her parents are Harold and 
Kelly LaLonde. Her brother, 
Donald LaLonde, 25, has a 
degree in product design engi- 
neering technology from Ferris 
State University. 

Photo by Michael Bauer 

Leslie LaLonde holding the 
model heart with the magnesium 
stent on it at the university in 
Germany Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
Universitat where she is doing 
her internship. The building she is 
standing in front of is the Institute 
of Materials Science. 




Rick Snyder, Governor 
James K. Haveman, Director 




BE YOU 


Help and support can be as easy as a phone call away. Our specially 
trained counselors offer free one-on-one cessation counseling for 
pregnant smokers 24 hours a day. They understand that quitting is 
about so much more than just not smoking and that so often feelings 
of stress and guilt can play huge roles in wanting to, but not being 
able to quit. It’s worth the health k of you and your unborn child 
to give them a call. ((/ 


Michigan Department 
ofCommunity Health 


-800-QUITNOW 
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$28.5 million paid 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— In 2012, Kewadin Casinos 
customers won $28.5 million in 
slot jackpots, $13.9 million being 
over $1,200. 

“Many customers do not real- 
ize how many jackpots we have 
each day,” COO Tony Goetz said. 
“Our machines pay out well and 
we have many happy customers 
on a regular basis.” 


Last year between the five 
properties, the casinos paid out 
$28,549,623.79. The largest jack- 
pots by site are as follows: Sault 
Ste. Marie $33,750, St. Ignace 
$50,000, Hessel $6,467.36, 
Manistique $23,371.43 and 
Christmas $8,640. 

All slot machines at any casino 
operate the same way. When a 
player drops in a coin or token 


out in jackpots during 2012 


in the slot machine, one to three 
or more reels are activated. The 
reels spin randomly displaying 
various symbols that show the 
player if they have won anything. 
Each machine has a random 
number generator (RNG) that 
has been approved by the state of 
Michigan and tested by the Sault 
Tribe Gaming Commission. This 
RNG determines whether or not 


the player will win or lose. Each 
spin is in no way related to the 
previous spin or the next spin. 
Every time the reel is set spin- 
ning, a new random number is 
generated. It is this reason that 
two big winning combinations 
could occur back to back. When a 
slot machine is not being played, 
this computer chip is still generat- 


ing random numbers. 

“It’s really about luck,” said 
Goetz. 

For jackpots over $1,200, St. 
Ignace customers hit the jackpot 
most with a total of $6. 1 mil- 
lion, followed by the Sault at 
$5.6 million, Manistique at $1.4, 
Christmas at $618,000 and Hessel 
at $170,000. 


Kewadin offers free online games 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Customers can now play for 
fun on Kewadin Casinos new 
online gaming website. The 
site, www.kewadin.com, offers 
customers the ability to play 
popular WMS slot games for free 
online. Current games include 
G+®’ Black Knight®, Cascading 
Reels®, Crystal Forest® and 5x4 
Leprechaun s Fortune . 

“Online gaming is coming up 
in the industry,” said Tony Goetz, 
Kewadin Casino COO. “We are 
happy to partner with Williams 
Interactive on this project and 
look forward to the upgraded ver- 
sion of the site which we hope 
will come soon.” 

Currently, players who sign in 
to the Play4Fun Network site 
can unlock slots and receive free 
slot play based on their online 
activity. Customers can also try 
WMS’ My Poker® Video Poker 
for free on the site, which fea- 
tures many popular casino Video 
Poker themes like Double Double 
Bonus Poker and Jacks or Better 


Poker as well as the multi-hand 
Winning Streak® Poker game. 
While playing, customers can 
toggle 14 different points of 
personalization within the game, 
everything from deal speed to 
screen brightness to background 
colors, just like they can at units 
of My Poker video poker on 
Kewadin ’s casino floor. They can 
even save their personalization 
settings online and at the casino 
using a unique login, which will 
allow players to play My Poker 
the way they’d like without 
having to reset personalization 
options each visit. 

Players will see Kewadin 

TM 

Casinos WinStream , which is 
a rolling real-time feed of play- 
ers’ wins from Kewadin ’s casino 
floor. 

Kewadin ’s version 2 of the 
Play4Fun Network free play 
online gaming website is sched- 
uled to be operational in summer 
2013. 

Kewadin Casinos has five 
locations throughout Michigan’s 


Upper Peninsula and has been in 
business for nearly 30 years. The 
facilities are owned by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and employ nearly 1,000. 
Learn more at www.kewadin. 
com. 

Williams Interactive is a global 
provider of premium iGaming 
products and services, from the 

TM 

white-label Play4Fun Network 
where real-money wagering is 
not yet allowed, to full casino 
Managed Services in legalized 
real-money wagering jurisdic- 
tions. The company possesses a 
robust portfolio of proven WMS 
Gaming slot themes including 
Gold Fish^, Zeus , Kronos , 

TM 

Super Jackpot Party and The 
Wizard of Oz themes already 
popular with internet casino 
patrons across Europe. 

More information on Williams 
Interactive and WMS Gaming 
is at www.williamsinteractive. 
com and www.wms.com respec- 
tively, or visit them on Facebook, 
Twitter or YouTube. 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Down Payment Assistance Program Is Now 
Accepting Applications 
From 

June 24, 2013 through August 05, 2013 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 

If interested, please call Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 or 1-800-794.4072 

or dpiiPDO@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be a Sault Tribe Member 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Make a minimum of $15,000 per year 

• The applicant must contribute five hundred dollars ($500) of their own cash 

funds toward the purchase of the home. 

• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 
• Be a first-time homebuyer 
• Qualify for a mortgage from a lender of your choice 

• Must live in the seven county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft, & Marquette 

You could receive up to $9,500 for a down payment 
And/or dosing costs. 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,400 

2 

$ 41,600 

3 

$ 46,800 

4 

$ 52,000 

5 

$ 56,150 

6 

$ 60,300 

7 

$ 64,500 

8 

$ 68,650 


National Guard dad homecoming 



Aaron Freeland, security guard at the Kewadin Casino in Christmas, 
joined the National Guard in 2009. Pictured here is Aaron at his home- 
coming with his son, Cole, 6, and while stationed in Afghanistan 
(below). He was assigned to the 1432nd Unit out of Kingsford, Mich. 

He deployed on May 3, 2012, and returned to the U.S. on March 28. 

His unit was deployed to Kandahar, Afghaistan, for nine months. He 
was a Husky operator and led his convoy on missions to find impro- 
vised explosive devices and to eliminate any insurgent activity. He 
was awarded an Army Commendation Medal, ISAF NATO Medal, 
Afghanistan Campaign Medal, Global Awareness of Terrorism Medal as 
well as a Combat Action Badge. Currently, Aaron is back working at the 
Christmas casino and, on his days off, he enjoys spending time with 
his son. We are very proud of you, Aaron. Thank you and your family for 
service to our country. 



Aaron Freeland of the 1432nd Unit out of Kingsford, Mich. He deployed 
on May 3, 2012, and returned to the U.S. on March 28. His unit was 
deployed to Kandahar, Afghaistan, for nine months. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DHA1NF1EID 
WATER a SEWER INSTAIIATIOHS 


COMMERCIAL 


ryefo/tf/rt 

Plumbing & Healing 

Matter Fliimtscf 

lid-nw 4hii?S 


- RFSIDF.N1 IAI. 

115 Elliot Street 
Sh Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

MumUy - Friday (Hfl5 
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Enjoying the art and 


By Rick Smith 

Weaving is an ancient craft 
practiced since antiquity around 
the world. Our Anishinaabe 
ancestors wove baskets, fishing 
nets, bed mats and many other 
items. Long before the rise of the 
industrial age, weavers world- 
wide produced varieties of items 
from textiles for clothing and 
other functions to materials used 
in construction. The arrival of 
the industrial revolution brought 
textile mills and factories, largely 
eclipsing the old ways of the 
weaving craft. 

Yet, even in this age of elec- 
tronics and cyber space, there are 
those individuals who find enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in weaving 
and creating goods with their own 
hands. Among American Indians, 
some folks continue weaving 
baskets and other works by hand. 
Sault Tribe member Jeremy 
Ripley is among those who weave 
ideas into custom creations, but 
he employs mechanical devices in 
making works of cloth. His pri- 
mary instrument is a stately white 
oak and metal marvel called a 
Cranbrook eight-harness coun- 
termarche floor loom built by 
J.R Bexell and Son of Pontiac, 
Mich. Among those who know, 
Cranbrooks are regarded as the 
finest looms of their kind. 

Ripley holds a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in sculpture from 
Northern Michigan University. 

It was his curiosity about how 
things are made that led him to 
weaving. “My primary interest 
is in trying to understand the 
world around me,” he said. “For 
sculpture, it may be how a piece 
of jewelry is constructed, how a 
ceramic mug is made or how iron 
is forged into a gate. This same 
interest was what brought me into 
weaving; how is cloth made?” 

He started to learn about weav- 
ing through his own research. 
Sometime after college, about 
2002, he began to meet with an 
eastern Upper Peninsula fiber arts 
group, the Country Spinners and 
Bridge Shuttlers. It was through 
this group that he continued to 
learn more about the craft and 
eventually acquired the loom. 
“This is where I made some great 
connections,” said Ripley. 

The materials he uses are 
mostly natural fibers from both 


animal and plant sources. For 
example, he works with sheep 
wool and alpaca fleece as well 
as cotton and flax. Ripley noted, 
“Some animal fibers are available 
locally and it is a nice connec- 
tion to work with locally raised 
materials.” 

He found working full-time 
in the upholstery business for 
10 years, complementary to his 
weaving hobby. These days, 
though, he considers elevating 
his long-time hobby to something 
more lucrative. 

Over the last five years, 

Ripley developed a good work- 
ing relationship with the Three 
Pines Studio and Gallery in Cross 
Village, Mich. “The owners, 
Joanne Condino and Gene Reck, 
have given me great support and 
directions,” said Ripley. This rela- 
tionship has started me to think of 
this in more of a business way.” 

He has produced works for 
the gallery beginning with some 
alpaca scarves he crafted as 
accessories for winter wear. More 
recently, he entered yardage and 
lace linens in a textiles competi- 
tion at Three Pines that ran from 
May 25 to June 11. The competi- 
tion was still taking place at the 
time of our deadline. 

In addition to weaving, Ripley 
sometimes spins some of his 
yarn. “I do spin a little and have 
woven with my own handspun,” 
he said. But, for the most part, he 
prefers to buy the yarn he uses as 
it his understanding that it used to 
take seven spinners to keep one 
weaver supplied with yarn. He 
prefers to spend his time weav- 
ing, not spinning. 

Ripley estimates his floor 
loom was built during the 1950s 
or 1960s, his spinning wheel, 
though, he believes was crafted 
around 1890. 

Anyone interested in learning 
more about weaving and perhaps 
becoming involved in the craft 
could first seek nearby weav- 
ing guilds or other groups with 
related interests online. Folks in 
the eastern Upper Peninsula may 
contact the Country Spinners and 
Bridge Shuttlers via Lois Robbins 
at 632-3689, email loisrobbins@ 
gmail.com, and Jeremy Ripley 
at 253-1565, email jerrripley@ 
gmail.com. 


VISTA volunteer helps elders 


The tribe’s elders’ services 
staff welcome Justin Miller 
as a volunteer through the 
AmericCorps Volunteers in 
Service to American (VISTA) 
program. In his year-long service, 
Justin hopes to create long-term 
programs that benefit elders and 
others. 

Miller’s project seeks to create 
access to healthier lifestyles in 
culturally appropriate ways for 
Native American elders. “A per- 
son must be dedicated to become 
a VISTA. First you have to be 
willing to live with a meager 
stipend, second you need a good 
sense of humor,” he said. 

Born and raised in Marshall, 
a town South of Lansing, Miller 
grew up hunting and fishing. 

In 2009 he moved to Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., and attended 
Central Michigan University, 
earning a bachelor’s degree in 
anthropology last May. 


This degree, he hopes, “will 
aid in my service to the elders 
and Sault Tribe.” Anthropology 
is the study of humans both past 
and present. Basically, it concerns 
all of humanity, languages, cul- 
tures, histories and biology. “In 
my eyes, the four parts of anthro- 
pology are like a medicine wheel, 
interconnected and inseparable. 
They overlap and always affect 
each other.” 

AmeriCorps is offering him a 
break from college life and pro- 
vides a platform to prepare for his 
future. “I feel people often ignore 
social problems and just pretend 
everything eventually works 
out. The hope for a VISTA is to 
empower communities so they 
can create a future in their own 
image,” he said. 

Justin started his service in 
April 2013. He looks forward to 
meeting new friends and enjoying 
his service to the tribe. 


science of weaving with a loom 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Jeremy Ripley with his Cranbrook countemarche floor loom built in Pontiac, Mich., 
around the mid-20th century and his spinning wheel, believed to be made in the late 19th century. 
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Tribal Law Enforcement gets new patrol boat 

JKL Bahweting School safety patrol volunteers treated to ride on St. Marys River by police department 



By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
recently purchased a 28-foot 
Henley aluminum boat hand- 
crafted to meet their needs while 
enforcing treaty rights on the 
Great Lakes - Superior, Huron 
and Michigan. 

The newest in their fleet of 
six vessels, this boat can take up 
to eight-foot seas and has a net 
lifter and heated cab. Sault Tribe 
Police Chief Bob Marchand said 
conservation officers are tasked 
with net lifting if nets have been 
abandoned or have broke free. 
Before the purchase of this new 
boat, conservation officers had to 
pull nets by hand. 

The boat was purchased with 
a COPS grant (Community 
Oriented Policing Services) that 

Michigan 


was awarded to the department in 
2011. 

“We have worked hard over 
the past year to increase our 
enforcement,” said Marchand. 


“This boat will enhance our con- 
servation enforcement - when 
you have treaties and the respon- 
sibility to enforce them, you need 
the equipment to do that.” 


He said having the heated cab 
and being able to ride through 
rough weather will also allow 
them to expand their enforcement 
season. 

School liaison/conservation 
officer A1 TenEyck acted as a liai- 
son between Henley Marine and 
the police department during the 
construction of the boat. The two 
Honda 200HP outboard motors, 
net-lifter and electronics all came 
from the U.S. and were deliv- 
ered to the marina on Manitoulin 
Island, Ontario, Canada by 
TenEyck during the construction 
process. 

To celebrate their new boat 
and as a way to show their appre- 
ciation to the 10 students who 
volunteer as JKL Bahweting 


School Safety Patrol guards, the 
police department took the stu- 
dents on a boat ride on the St. 
Marys River. Students had the 
chance to interact with officers on 
each of the two boats used for the 
event and had the opportunity to 
act as captain and take over con- 
trol of the boat under the watchful 
eye of the officer in charge. 

Marchand said, “Our sover- 
eignty, in my eyes, is based on 
our treaty rights. Our commercial 
fishing on the Great Lakes, sub- 
sistence and inland hunting and 
fishing is really important to our 
tribe and tribal citizens. We are 
working today to enforce regula- 
tions and protect our resources for 
the benefit of future generations.” 

See photos on page 13. 


author. Walks- As-Bear, visiting the U.P. 


MUSKEGON, Mich. 

— Michigan author David 
Walks- As-Bear will be doing a 
book tour in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, during the end of 
June. The American Indian nov- 
elist and writer will be signing 
copies of his books, appearing as 
a visiting author at local libraries 
and gathering research for his 
next novel. 

Walks- As-Bear is a member 
of the Shawnee Nation and is 
an inter-tribal elder. The award- 
winning author has seen his Ely 
Stone books used for a major 
television series and another 


optioned for a feature film. 

The Ely Stone novels feature 
an Upper Peninsula tribal cop 
named Ely Stone. Last summer 
Walks- As-Bear was in Cedarville 
and the Les Cheneaux Islands 
doing research for a novel that 
includes one of author Steve 
Hamilton’s characters in a book 
titled Message From the Water 
Spirit. Hamilton is another nov- 
elist writing a series featuring 
the Paradise U.P. protagonist 
Alex McKnight. This book by 
Walks- As-Bear will be a new Ely 
Stone series partner. 

In addition to writing novels, 


Walks- As-Bear is also a syndi- 
cated columnist who pens the 
Bear ’s Den , a column carried 
in newspapers around the state 
and one in Canada. It derives a 
greater renown through its home 
publication in the U.P.’s own 
Great Lakes Pilot. The monthly 
periodical has extensive cover- 
age in Michigan and five other 
states in the upper Midwest. 

Walks- As-Bear is a retired 
United States Coast Guard 
reserve photojournalist and a 
member of the American Legion. 
He will be signing copies of his 
books at the first-ever author 


book signing to take place at the 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Saint 
Marie, Mich. This coincides 
with the state convention of the 
American Legion scheduled 
at the casino. Walks- As Bear 
will also appear as a visiting 
author at two area libraries, 
Bayliss Public Library in Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Whitefish 
Township Community Library, 
where he will give presentations 
on his writing, followed by sign- 
ing copies of his books. 

Schedule: Book signing at the 
Kewadin Casino gift shop, 2186 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mich., (906) 632-0530, June 27- 

28, noon to 2 p.m. 

Visiting author presentation 
and book signing at the Bayliss 
Public Library, 542 Library 
Drive, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
632-9331, June 27, 7 p.m. to 
8:30 p.m. 

Visiting author presenta- 
tion and book signing at the 
Whitefish Township Community 
Library, 7247 N. M-123, 
Paradise, Mich., 492-3500, June 

29, 11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

For further information, visit 
the author’s website at www. 
walks-as-bear.com. 


Proposal facilitates American Indian vets memorial in D.C. 


By Rick Smith 

Legislation recently introduced 
into the U.S. senate would facili- 
tate funding for the construction 
of a Native American veterans 
memorial on the National Mall 
in Washington, D.C. The Native 
American Veterans’ Memorial 
Amendments Act of 2013 would 
clarify provisions of the Native 
American Veterans’ Memorial 
Establishment Act of 1994. 

According to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the 1994 act autho- 
rized the National Museum of 


the American Indian to construct 
and maintain the memorial at a 
suitable site as determined by the 
museum. However, funding was 
not adequately addressed except 
to indicate that the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) shall be solely respon- 
sible for accepting contributions 
and payment of the expenses 
for establishment of the memo- 
rial. Further, the law prohibited 
federal funding to be used to pay 
any expenses for establishing the 
memorial and the project lan- 


guished since. 

The proposed amendments 
essentially removes several bar- 
riers to the project and allows 
the National Museum of the 
American Indian to be involved 
in fundraising efforts. 

The NCAI indicated full sup- 
port for the amendments act 
citing it will clear the way for 
construction of the memorial on 
property held by and adjacent 
to the National Museum of the 
American Indian. “Most impor- 


tantly,” noted Jefferson Keel, 
president of the NCAI, in an offi- 
cial release, “this bill allows for 
more flexibility for tribal nations 
and the United States to work 
together to honor the contribu- 
tions and sacrifices of American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Native 
Hawaiian military service mem- 
bers and veterans.” 

Keel, a decorated military 
veteran, indicated he looks for- 
ward to when his fellow veterans 
are recognized for their roles 


in protecting the sovereignty of 
their tribal nations and the United 
States of America. 

Senator Brian Schatz (D- 
Hawaii) introduced the Native 
American Veterans’ Memorial 
Amendments Act of 2013 
(S.1046). Then Senator Daniel 
Inouye (D-Hawaii) introduced 
the Native American Veterans’ 
Memorial Establishment Act of 
1994. Inouye, a Native Hawiian 
and Medal of Honor recipient, 
passed in December of 2012. 


City of St. Ignace designates 
recreation areas tobacco-free 



The City of St. 

Ignace was recognized 
on May 28 for 
designating parks and 
outdoor recreation 
areas tobacco-free. 

Tobacco and sec- 
ondhand smoke are 
the leading causes of 
preventable death and 
disease in Michigan 
and the U.S. 

In Michigan, each Left to right, back row, Traci Tamlyn of the 
year 12,700 people die Great Start Collaborative, Deb Evashevski of 
from tobacco-related the Downtown Development Authority and city 
disease and 1,740 peo- clerk Renee Vonderwerth. Front row, Heather 
pie die from disease B * r d (holding Cole Bird) of the Great Start 
caused by secondhand 
smoke exposure. 

The Sault Tribe 
Community 


Transformation Grant Project 
partnered with the EUP Great 
Start Collaborative to provide 
funding for signs at the parks in 
St. Ignace. 

For more information on 


Hemming of the Community Transformation 
Grant and Great Start Collaborative kids (holding 
sign). 

tobacco-free outdoor recreation 
areas, visit www.healthyupcom- 
munities.com or contact Heather 
Hemming at hhemming@sault- 
tribe.net for tobacco-free outdoor 
areas toolkits. 


Storytelling sessions in Sault Ste. Marie 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Folks can take advantage of storytelling sessions in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., this summer. The sessions are 
sponsored by the Institute of Museum and Library Services. The inaugural session took place at the Sault 
Tribe Ojibwe Learning Center and Library at 531 Ashmun Street on May 31. Storytellers at the session were 
(from left) Leonard Kimewon, Mel Frechette, Rebecca Parish and Pauline Andrews. Another storytelling ses- 
sion will be coming in June. Call Colleen St. Onge at 635-6050, extension 26497 for details. 
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Photo Gallery 


Tribal police get new 


28 ' conservation boat 
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JKL School safety officer Al TenEyk (not in picture) set up a boat out- 
ing on the new conservation boat for 10 JKL safety patrol students as 
a show of apprecriation by the Sault Tribe Police Department for their 
dedication. Above, officer Mike Povey (center) helps students with life 
jackets while officer George Parish is ready to assist them onto the 
boats. Computer teacher Vince Gross (left) and JKL intervention spe- 
cialist Jamie Eavou (second from left) with the ten students: Makenna 
Reno, Carson Mackety, Adria Shook, Sydney Kuenzer, Tyler Fish, 
MaKenna Corbiere, Griffin Zajkowski, Logan Thompson, Kevin Krans 
and Jessica Thompson. See story on page 6. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 

The new conservation boat with six of the 10 JKL students on board. 


JKL intervention specialist Jamie Eavou and officer George Parish with 
four of the safety patrol students on the second law enforcement boat 
that accompained the new boat. 


Photo by Jamie Eavou 

Officer Al TenEyk stands ready to resume control of the boat after giv- 
ing students a shot at navagating. Seventh grader Griffin Zajkowski 
was the first student to jump at the chance to be captain. 





HOST DRUM 
Sturgeon Bay 
CO-HOST 
Wolf Wind 


In far matron 


Grand Entry - 12:00 PM 

Saturday & Sunday 
BLESSING OF THE GROUNDS 
Friday 12:00 PM 

PARADE OF NATIONS 

FfelOAY Aug. 23* 7 PH 


(906)934-2033 - Darryl Drown 
Iur1leiback@charter.n4l 
aaintlgnace.org * stigrace.com 
(906)643-6717 (600)643-6060 

ST. IGNACE HISTORY WEEK 

AUGUST 18-25 


NO DRUGS OR ALCOHOL 


FIREWORKS AT 
10:00 PM 
On Saturday 
FREE MOVIES 
by the Bay 
on Sunday 


RENDEZVOUS AT TEE STRAITS 

POVtfufo 

St. Ignace 

Father Marquette 
National 

Located On Boulevard Drive 
Near The Bridge View Hark 

TRADITIONAL DANCING 

NATIVE FLUTE MUSIC 


ADMISSION 
S5.Q0 Weekend 
$4-00 Dally 
ELDERS 
$4.00 Weekend 
$3.00 Daily 
5 & under - Free 


PffSlfC 

WEICOME 


HOOP DANCING 
FOOD - ART - GRAFTS 


AUGUST 24-25 



June 21 & 22, 2013 
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Sault Area High School and Malcolm High School honor 2013 Native student achievements 



Ogimaa Minisinoo, the drum of JKL Bahweting Public School Academy, performed at both ceremonies on May 15-16 in Sault Ste. 
Marie. From left, Dominic Cremeans, Kyle Dowd, singer Gizheday Matrious, Chris Gordon, Cameron Hoornstra, Zack Cole, David 
Jerome Anderson and Michael "Wogono-Giizhik" Gunckel. 



Faculty and staff of Sault Area High 
School and Malcolm High School in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., recognized the achieve- 
ments of Native students of the Class of 
2013 in ceremonies that took place on 
May 15 at Malcolm High and on May 16 
at Sault High. 

Of approximately 200 students graduat- 
ing from Sault High, about 70 have affila- 
tion with American Indian sovereigns. At 
Malcolm High, 18 graduates have tribal 
affiliation out of a total of 35. 

Scholarships awarded through the 
Reading Assistance Program at Malcolm 
High is new this year. Funding for the 
scholarships come from a grant to boost 
literacy among American Indian students 
by increased reading. Allison Campbell, 
Malcolm advisor for Native students, said 
the funding supports a reading challenge at 
the school which allots points for meeting 
specific reading goals. The two students 


who accumulate the most points at the end 
of the school year win scholarships in the 
amount of $1,000 for first place and $900 
for second place. 

Awards presented to faculty and others 
at the ceremonies were the Outstanding 
Secondary Teacher of Native American 
Students (In Memory of Joe Dunn ) to 
Jenine Sherman, Outstanding Elementary 
Teacher of Native American Students 
to Wynne Newill and Diane Possamai, 
Outstanding Community Service of Native 
Students to Amanda Fritz, and Outstanding 
Community Leader to Native Students to 
Maxine Anderson. 

Students presented with awards were 
Russell G. Lipponen for Outstanding 
Native American Graduate of Sault Area 
High School, Tommy Mendoskin for 
Outstanding Native American Graduate 
of Malcolm High School , Samantha 
Pine-Bennett for Outstanding Native 



From left, Tommy Mendoskin receives the award for 2013 Outstanding Native American Graduate of 
Malcolm High School from Allsion Campbell, Malcolm High Native student advisor. 


From left, Alma Sawasky receives the first place Reading Assistance Program 
Scholarship from Ms. Campbell. 



From left, Joseph Menard-Sauro receives the 2013 LeSatz award from Amanda Fritz of Malcolm High 
recognizing the Native American student most improved in attendance, academics and citizenship. 


American Art Student of Sault Area 
High School , Julian Locke for Career 
Technical Education Student of Sault Area 
Career Center , Joseph Menard-Sauro for 
Most Improved Student in Academics, 
Attendance and Citizenship (In Memory 
of Steve LaSatz) and Mikaela White for 
Outstanding Ojibwe Language Student. 

Scholarship recipients included 
Savanna Pinkoski for a Gates Millennium 
Scholarship , Alma Sawasky for the 
first place Reading Assistance Program 
Scholarship and Caroline Neal for the 
second place Reading Assistance Program 
Scholarship. 

A presentation of appreciation was 
given to Kewadin Casinos for continued 
support of the ceremonies honoring Native 
students at the schools. 

Students at both schools enjoyed infor- 
mal luncheons after the ceremonies con- 
cluded. 



Chairman of the Sault Tribe Board of Directors, Aaron Payment, addressed the 2013 graduates of Sault Area High 
School and Malcolm High School in separate ceremonies at the school on May 15-16. 



From left, Samantha Pine-Bennett took the 2013 award for Outstanding Native American Art Student of Sault Area High School while Julian 
Locke received the 2013 award for Career Technical Eduction Student of the Sault Area Career Center and Russell G. Lipponen took the honor 
for 2013 Outstanding Native American Graduate of Sault Area High School. 



Ogimaa Minisinoo Drum sounds at Sault Area High School 


Photos and text by Rick Smith 



Mikaela White displays a plaque recognizing her award for 
Outstanding Ojibwe Language Student. 
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Honoring Mother Earth Fair 



Staff and participants at the Honoring Mother Earth Fair held at Sault Tribe Environmental Department’s hoop 
house on Seymour Street on June 1, holding goodie bags, bumper stickers and information packets. 



Healing Lodge Singers, left to right, Maggie Maracle, Theresa Binda and her granddaughter Harmony Leziert 
and Christine L. Kay. 


Photos by Brenda Austin & Abraham “AJ.”McLarahmore VI 



With her parents sitting next to her, one-year old Participants at the Cloverland Electric Cooperative 

Isabelle Freitas takes a break and eats a hotdog. booth getting energy saving tips from Cory Wilson. 



Environmental Department employee Tesha Zimmerman showing 
Marlayna Freitas how to plant seeds in the prepared soil. 



Bea Leighton (left) and Maggie Maracle displaying their wares for sale 
from their downtown store the Mahedeziwin. 



Above, Becky Freitas holding Isabelle while five-year old Marlayna 
enters the drawing for the bike. Below, Marlayna Freitas with a donut. 
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Tips from former smokers campaign launched 


The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention Office 
on Smoking and Health recently 
launched the new Tips From 
Former Smokers campaign. This 
campaign features real people 
telling their stories of their health 
conditions caused by smoking 
commercial tobacco. The spots 
will air from April to June and 


include television, radio, bill- 
boards and social media. 

This round of spots feature one 
called Nathan’s Story. Nathan is 
from the Oglala Sioux Nation and 
never smoked cigarettes, but after 
working in a casino for 11 years, 
he developed allergies and seri- 
ous infections that triggered asth- 
ma attacks, eventually causing 


permanent lung damage called 
bronchiectasis. His health became 
so bad he had to leave his job. 
You can read and view “Nathan’s 
Story,” at www.cdc.gov/tobacco/ 
campaign/tips/stories/nathan .html . 

Despite all that is known about 
the economic and health conse- 
quences of commercial tobacco 
abuse, an estimated 46.0 mil- 


lion Americans (20.6 percent) 
continue to smoke. American 
Indians and Alaska Natives have 
the highest smoking prevalence 
(32 percent) as well as smokeless 
tobacco use (7.1 percent) when 
compared to other populations. 
Tribal specific data from the 
American Indian Adult Tobacco 
Survey (AI-ATS) and the Alaska 


Native Adult Tobacco Survey 
(AN-ATS) have revealed that the 
range for specific smoking esti- 
mates among tribal nations were 
as low as 28 percent to as high as 
79 percent. 

For more information, please 
visit www.keepitsacred.org, or 
call the quit line at (800) QUIT 
NOW. 


West Nile virus activity detected in Michigan 


MDCH urges residents to “fight the bite” of mosquitoes during the summer months 


LANSING - As the weather 
warms up and people begin 
to spend more time outdoors, 
Michigan residents should protect 
themselves from mosquito bites. 

The Michigan Department 
of Community Health (MDCH) 
would like to remind people, 
especially those spending time 
outdoors and children at camps, 
to protect themselves from mos- 
quito illnesses by taking a few 
precautionary steps. 

Mosquitoes in Michigan can 
carry illnesses such as West Nile 
virus (WNV) and eastern equine 
encephalitis (EEE). Mosquito- 
borne diseases can cause mild 
symptoms, severe infections 
requiring hospitalization and even 
death. 

West Nile virus was recently 
detected in a wild turkey from 
Gratiot County. The turkey, which 
was reported to the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources, 
and confirmed positive by the 


Michigan State University 
Diagnostic Center for Population 
and Animal Health is the first 
WNV positive animal detected in 
Michigan for 2013. 

The Culex species of mosquito 
that transmits WNV in Michigan 
thrives in hot, dry climates 
because it breeds in stagnant 
water that has not been flushed 
out by periodic heavy rain. With 
the drought conditions last sum- 
mer, there were a large number 
of human WNV cases throughout 
the nation and in Michigan. Last 
year, WNV was responsible for 
202 illnesses and 17 fatalities 
reported in Michigan. 

Nationally 5,674 WNV cases 
and 286 deaths were reported to 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 

“One bite from an infected 
mosquito can lead to a severe 
and possibly life-altering illness. 
We know that prevention is key 
to protection,” says Dr. Matthew 


Davis, chief medical executive at 
the MDCH. “Taking a few min- 
utes to protect ourselves and our 
loved ones from mosquito bites 
can make a big difference.” 

Protection is as easy as 
remembering to take these simple 
steps: 

1 . Avoid mosquito bites. Use 
insect repellent when outdoors 
especially from dusk to dawn. 
Look for EPA-labeled products 
containing active ingredients, 
such as DEET, Picaridin, or oil 
of lemon eucalyptus. Apply more 
repellent, according to label 
instructions, if mosquitoes start 
to bite. 

2. Mosquito-proof homes. 

Fix or install window and door 
screens and cover or eliminate 
empty containers with standing 
water where mosquitoes can lay 
eggs. 

3 . Help your community, 
report dead birds to Michigan’s 
West Nile website online at www. 


michigan.gov/westnile, to help 
track WNV and support mosquito 
control programs. 

4. Horse owners should vac- 
cinate their horses. Horses can be 
infected too. Vaccines for WNV 
and EEE are readily available and 


Treat clothing and outdoor 
gear: Permethrin is an insecti- 
cide and insect repellent recom- 
mended for use on clothing and 
outdoor equipment. You apply 
a permethrin product directly to 
the clothes and fabric-covered 
equipment you want to protect. 
Because many brands of per- 
methrin-based insect repellent 
are available, check the product 
label for specific application 
instructions. Some sporting 
goods stores sell clothing pre- 
treated with permethrin. 

Wear protective clothing: 
When you’re in an area with 
lots of mosquitoes, wear: long 


should be repeated at least annu- 
ally. Talk to your veterinarian for 
details. 

For more about diseases car- 
ried by mosquitoes, visit www. 
michigan .gov/emergingdiseases 
or www.cdc.gov. 


sleeves, socks, long pants, pos- 
sibly tucked into the tops of 
your socks, light colors and a 
wide-brimmed hat to help pro- 
tect your ears and the back of 
your neck. 

Insect repellents temporar- 
ily keep hungry mosquitoes 
from identifying you as a food 
source. The higher the concen- 
tration of DEET or picaridin in 
a product, the longer its protec- 
tion will last. An application of 
a standard oil of lemon eucalyp- 
tus product protects you about 
as long as a product containing 
DEET at a low concentration. 

From mayoclinic.com 



TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

June 21-23, 2013 
$15,000 Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

June 21-23, 2013 
$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

July 12-14, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker Partners 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

July 19-21, 2013 


DREAMCATCHERS 

RESTAURANT Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 


Lobster Specials 

- 2 Whole Atlantic Lobsters - 

Fresh Rolls & Butter, Garden Salad Red Potatoes 
& Corn on the Cob. Only $16.95 

- Steak and Lobster - 

A 5-oz. Bistro Filet & Atlantic Lobster, 

Red Potatoes & Corn on the Cob . Only $17.95 
Available Limted Time Only 


HORSESHOE BAY 

RESTAURANT Kewadin St. Ignace 


Friday Night Surf & Turf 

4 P*M*-IO P+M* 

- Slow Roasted Strip Loin - Shrimp 
- Whitefish - Pork - Chicken - Wild Rice 
- Assorted Vegetables 
- Potatoes and Gravy and more ... 

$19*99 adults 

$9*99 children 5 through 12 years of age 


KEWADIN 

waam klassifieds 

CASINOS 1 -QOn-K SWADIN I kewadin. com 


WIN 


your share of 

» pt . * 65,000 


In Cash, Credits and Prizes! 

Friday June 21, 2013 

Noon- 11:30 p.m. 

ALL SITES Earn Grand Prize entries June 4-21! 

* ■. »--■ &-rn. - - p fe m _ g,. 

mi ■ * *mki ■ mm. ^ ™ " " 1 *l w 

Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater 

Voted Best Entertainment Venue 
in the Eastern U.P. 


Monster Truck 
Throwdown 

Saturday, June 29 at 7 p.m. 
Kewadin St. Ignace 


Tesla 

Saturday, July 27 at 7 p.m. 
DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


FATHERS DAY -ALL SITES 

Sunday June 16, 2013 

♦ Men will receive 5 extra entries to the grand prize 
draw for the promotion Reel in the Cash 
on June 21, 2013. 

♦ There will be random slot draws for Cabelas gift cards 

for MEN ONLY every half hour from 4-9 pm. 

♦ Anyone who orders a buffet dinner at the restaurants 

in the Sault and St. Ignace or a $20 food order in 
Hessel, Christmas or Manistique will receive $10 in 
Kewadin Credits. 

KEWADIN CHRISTMAS 

19™ ANNIVERSARY 

June 29, 2013 from 4-10 p.m. 

Win Your Share of up to 

$10,000 in Cash & Prizes! 

PLINKO & BIG WHEEL! 

CRAZY CREDITS 

July 20, 2013 -All Sites 

KEWADIN HESSEL 

19 th ANNIVERSARY 

Saturday July 13, 2013 
Win Your Share of up to $6,000! 

MONEY MACHINE! 

KEYS & CREDITS MONDAY 

Kewadin St* Ignace, Manistique, 
Hessel & Christmas 

EVERY MONDAY 

Were giving away 12 cars between four sites 
over the next 12 months! 

Every Monday is your chance to 
WIN A NEW CAR! 

PLUS *** Win your share of 
Over $2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

For details and official rules see kewadin.com . 


MANISTIQUE-ST.iGNACE- HESSEL- SAULT sMARIE-CHRISTM AS 
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Manistique's road to promoting healthy living 


By Judie Zerilli 

My story begins with two very 
important words in my vocabu- 
lary, pride and volunteerism. 
Having been born in Manistique 
and living most of my life here, 

I am extremely proud of my 
hometown. There was a time 
when I thought it boring and dull, 
uneventful and lazy. However, 
now that I am an adult, I appre- 
ciate the importance of beauty, 
peacefulness, tranquility and secu- 
rity. When I retired, I decided to 
volunteer for, among other com- 
munity organizations, the newly 
organized Manistique Farmers’ 
Market. 

Every Wednesday during mar- 
ket season, I sit as market host 
in the information booth for two 
hours. In addition to offering my 
time, I also find it one of the most 
enjoyable places to be during the 
summer months, among people 
so appreciative and pleased to be 
able to take advantage of fresh 
home grown foods and vendors, 
thankful for the support of local 
shoppers. My volunteer position 
with the Farmers’ Market led to 
sitting on the board of its planning 
committee, ensuring the sustain- 
ability of the market. 

For some time in our com- 
munity, thanks to the Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health’s 
partnership with the City of 
Manistique and Manistique Area 
Schools, there has been a concen- 
trated effort to promote healthy 
lifestyles through nutrition, physi- 
cal activity and the areas involved 
which would promote these 
choices. As a result, access to 
healthful foods and physical activ- 
ity has increased at the schools, 
community challenges have been 
offered and won, local streets and 
sidewalks have been redesigned 
and completed in order to encour- 
age healthful physical activity 
and the Farmers’ Market has been 
organized and overwhelmingly 
attended and appreciatively sus- 
tained for four consecutive years. 

In 2012, the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation in Princeton, 
N.J., offered their inaugural 
“Roadmaps to Health” prize to 
communities that developed or 
improved healthy lifestyle choic- 
es. A narrative had to be submit- 
ted in order to be considered for 
the $25,000 prize, which Kerry 
Ott of the Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health wrote on 
behalf of the City of Manistique. 
Manistique’s application for the 
foundation’s prize was one of 163 
entries nationwide. In September 
2012, Manistique was notified 
that they were one of 1 1 com- 
munities chosen as finalists. 
Representatives from the founda- 
tion visited Manistique, toured 
our area and met with a panel of 
25 different representatives who 
partnered in the healthy lifestyles 
plan. Introductions were made, 
questions were asked and finally, 
“Why does Manistique deserve 
the Roadmaps to Health prize?” 
was asked of this group from 
Manistique. After three hours, 
the chance of being awarded the 
Roadmaps to Health prize was in 
their hands. 

It was in December 2012 that 
the call was received from the 
foundation with the news that 
Manistique was chosen, along 
with five other communities in the 



By Peter Murphy 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation’s Roadmaps to Health prize celebration in Princeton, N.J., on Feb. 20, 


2013. 

United States, for the Roadmaps 
to Health prize. Unfortunately, 
this news had to be kept secret 
until it was released to the 
national news media on Feb. 21. 

In the meantime, plans for Team 
Manistique were made to travel 
to Princeton to receive the prize, 
all travel expenses paid for by the 
foundation. Who was to be part 
of the team was decided when I 
was extended an invitation to join 
a team of five others. We would 
fly from Escanaba to Detroit and 
Detroit to Newark on Feb. 19, 
then be shuttled another 40 miles 
to Princeton for the prize winners 
award ceremony on the following 
day at the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation Center. 

Had Mother Nature had her 
way, none of us would have gone 
anywhere, but this was a once in a 
lifetime honor, and we were going 
to be there! A winter storm began 
on the afternoon of the 18th — 
blinding snow for hours accom- 
panied by fierce winds and below 
zero wind chills. Schools were 
closed, events cancelled and I was 
sure our flight would be cancelled 
too, so I didn’t bother packing, 
until I got the call at midnight that 
we were still going, “be ready at 
4 a.m., our flight is at 6:30 a.m. 
We’ll pick you up!” 

Driving in blinding snow on 


a nearly impassible US-2, we 
arrived at the Escanaba airport at 
5:30 a. m., checked our bags, went 
through security and waited, and 
waited, and waited. At 6:50, our 
flight was cancelled, the airport 
locked the doors and we headed 
out for Iron Mountain, another 
60 miles in a snowstorm. We 
would catch a flight there for 
Minneapolis at 1:45 p.m. That 
flight was delayed briefly but 
did depart, taking us in the exact 
opposite direction we needed to 
go, but it was our only option. 

In Minneapolis, the sun shone 
brightly but the chance to land on 
the east coast was questionable 
due to weather. More waiting and 
finally, at 7 p.m., we were on our 
way to Newark. We landed in 
Newark at 9:10 p.m., were driven 
to Princeton where we were wel- 
comed by a foundation committee 
in our hotel lobby at 10:15 p.m. 
They were so very happy to see 
us, so welcoming — and we were 
exhausted. We immediately went 
to our rooms and crashed. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, we 
were treated to breakfast, then 
participated in prize winners’ 
introductions and a group discus- 
sion, learning about planning, 
implementation and completion 
of the various projects. We finally 
learned we were the smallest 


community prizewinner in the 
company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
New Orleans, La., Cambridge, 
Mass., Santa Cruz County, Calif., 
and Fall River, Mass., and most 
of the questions were directed at 
little Manistique: “Where is (mul- 
tiple mispronunciations of ‘Man- 
is-teek)?” “What is the story about 
the paper mill that nearly closed?” 
“What’s it like there?” And, “We 
heard you had to travel through a 
blizzard to get here, tell us about 
that.” 

After a 15 -minute break, we 
were directed to an atrium where 
a luncheon would be served 
followed by recognition of the 
prizewinning communities and 
a video presentation of the pro- 
grams that merited their winning 
of the prize. Each prize- winning 
team was presented with a framed 
certificate of the award, a prize- 
winners’ flag to be flown in their 
community and photographic and 
video recognition to be released 
in the next hour. That afternoon, 
three separate panel discussions 
were scheduled featuring two of 
the six prizewinners and members 
of their communities, enabling 
them to learn about the programs 
that were developed and the steps 

Putting tribal 


involved in establishing those pro- 
grams. Power Point presentations 
of their cities were viewed, ideas 
were shared and congratulations 
acknowledged. That evening, a 
congratulatory dinner was held 
nearby with the opportunity for 
comments, questions, pictures 
and official congratulations to the 
prizewinners from the president of 
the foundation. 

Thursday morning, Feb. 21 , a 
box lunch was offered after final 
recognition and congratulations 
to the prizewinning communities 
and we were off to the airport 
and on our way home, hearing 
promises to visit our little town 
from the other five community 
teams. Manistique, Mich., made a 
name for itself and those who had 
never heard of us were impressed 
enough to want to visit us, and I 
was very proud of that. 

For me, this was an amazing 
experience I will never forget 
— meeting so many people from 
all over the United States, all with 
one thing in common — mak- 
ing things better and encourag- 
ing healthy living, and many of 
those involved in promoting these 
life choices were volunteers. We 
should all, as Manistique resi- 
dents, be aware of and appreciate 
the honor that has been bestowed 
upon our community, thanks to 
the devotion and determination 
of a group of people who cared 
enough to make a difference. 
Hopefully, realizing that a group 
of individuals who care can 
make such a positive difference 
will inspire the rest of us to step 
up and volunteer our efforts to 
ensure such improvements keep 
Manistique moving in a progres- 
sive direction — a shining exam- 
ple of pride and volunteerism. 

Judie Zerilli is a lifelong resi- 
dent of Manistique and a mem- 
ber of the Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health Coalition in 
Manistique. Judie serves on the 
Manistique SAH Farmers ’ Market 
work group and volunteers at the 
Market each Wednesday. 

data into action 


Sault Tribe health centers 
support healthy lungs 

By Kerry Ott 

As of Jan. 1, 2012, all Sault 
Tribe medical clinics went com- 
mercial tobacco-free to help 
improve the health of the com- 
munities. The policy was imple- 
mented to help eliminate second- 
hand smoke exposure along with 
sending a message that commer- 
cial tobacco use does not support 
good health, nor does it honor the 
tribal tradition of keeping tobacco 
sacred. 

While Sault Tribe health care 
facilities work to promote health 
and prevent disease, exposing 
patients, visitors and staff to sec- 
ondhand smoke was in opposition 
to the work at each health center. 

Secondhand smoke is both an 
indoor and outdoor air pollut- 
ant that causes or contributes to 
many serious health problems. It 
is also a classified known human 
carcinogen by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. According to 
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the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, when non-smok- 
ers are exposed to second-hand 
smoke it is called involuntary 
smoking or passive smoking. 

So, as the weather gets warm- 
er, we encourage all who visit or 
work at our tribal health centers 
to take a few minutes each day to 
enjoy some fresh air and sunshine 
and we thank you for your ongo- 
ing support of our tobacco-free 
campuses policy. 


From ITCM 

SAULT STE. MARIE 
— The Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan’s (ITCM) SEMA 
Program recently held a working 
meeting with tobacco program 
coordinators from eight Michigan 
tribes and tribal agencies. The 
focus was to review results of 
local tribal surveys, including the 
American Indian adult tobacco 
survey, and develop community 
action plans based on the identi- 
fied community needs and evi- 
dence based interventions. 

“For several years, we’ve been 
working with the tribal commu- 
nities to conduct a variety of sur- 
veys that assess health behaviors, 
knowledge, attitudes and beliefs 
of local tribal members,” Noel 
Pingatore, ITCM, said. “Tribes 
then use their tribal- specific data 
and reports for program planning 
and resource development.” 

The Inter-Tribal Council’s 
SEMA project received an award 
from the National Association 
of Local Boards of Health 
(N ALB OH), which provided 
the expert training services of 
Tricia Valasek and funding for up 


to three participants from each 
tribal community. N ALB OH will 
continue to work with ITCM and 
the tribes to assist them as they 
work on plans to further develop 
and sustain their commercial 
tobacco prevention and control 
programs. 

“The SEMA Project is a five- 
year grant funded by the CDC 
- Office on Smoking and Health. 
Its purpose is to reduce commer- 
cial tobacco use among our tribal 
population in Michigan, while 
raising awareness of the ceremo- 
nial use of semah (tobacco) in 
our Anishinabe communities,” 
SEMA project coordinator Deana 
Knauf said. 

Tribes participating in the 
working meetings include Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, Bay Mills Indian 
Community, Hannahville 
Indian Community, Gun Lake 
Tribe, Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, Little Travers Bay 
Bands of Odawa Indians and 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe. 
American Indian Health and 
Family Services of Detroit also 
participates. 
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Walking On 


DONALD E. ADAMS 

Donald Edward Adams, 80, 
of Rogers City, formerly of St. 
Ignace, passed away on May 
24, 2013, at veterans hospital 
in Ann Arbor. He was born on 
Jan. 18, 1933, in St. Ignace to 
Earl Wesley and Olive Rose (nee 
Latondress) Adams. 

He graduated from LaSalle 
High School in 1952 and entered 
the U.S. Army in 1953 and 
served two years. He was dis- 
charged in 1955. 

Mr. Adams owned several 
restaurants, including one in 
Farmington and one in Plymouth. 
He also owned Karsten’s 
Restaurant in Rogers City for 
several years. 

He married Betty Ramsey on 
Feb. 17, 1976, in Farmington. 

He loved cooking, gardening, 
and was a caregiver for the past 
several years in Rogers City. 

Mr. Adams always had close 
family ties, and visited St. 

Ignace often. He was one of 
eight Adams children born in St. 
Ignace. 

He was a member of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola Roman 
Catholic Church in Rogers City. 
He was also an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

He is survived by a daughter 
and her family, Eileen Skaggs of 
Camp Verde, Ariz.; two grand- 
daughters, Taylor Michelle and 
Ashley; and one great-grand- 
daughter, Natalie; two broth- 
ers and their families, Bob and 
Eileen Adams of Niles and Gary 
and Carol Adams of Madera, 
Calif.; three sisters and their 
families, Lorraine and Ray 
Dulecki of Madison Heights, 
Marian King of St. Ignace, and 
Earlene and Randy Carlisle, also 
of Madison Heights; and many 
nieces and nephews. 

In addition to his parents, he 
was preceded in death by his 
wife, Betty, who died on Sept. 

27, 2001; two brothers, Gordon 
Adams, who died Feb. 8, 2006, 
and Keith Adams, who died on 
Feb. 28, 2013; brother-in-law, 
William King Jr., who died April 
26, 2013, and a daughter, Linda 
Adams. 

A memorial Mass will take 
place on Friday, July 5, at 11 a.m. 
at St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church in St. Ignace with Father 
Pawel Mecwel and Deacon Tom 
McClelland officiating. 

Burial will be in St. Ignatius 
Cemetery in St. Ignace. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace is assisting the family 
with arrangements. 

JOYCE CARDWELL 

Barbara Joyce (nee Nelson) 
Cardwell of 
Frankfort died I 
Christmas Day - j , 1 T 

Pendleton , S .C . , u ^ 
after a protract- t 
ed battle with 
ovarian cancer. 

Born in 

Marquette, Joyce’s family moved 
to the Detroit area where she 
and her husband, William James 
Cardwell Jr., met at Michigan 
Bell. They had three children, 
Karen Kline, William James III 
and Barbara Elizabeth Bryan. 

In addition to being a home- 
maker and loving mother, Joyce 
had a successful career as a real 
estate broker and, later, as a psy- 


chologist for Oakland County 
Geriatrics. 

After retirement, the 
Cardwell’s moved to Frankfort, 
to the place where the family 
vacationed for many years. Joyce 
served on the city council and 
she cared deeply about Frankfort 
and its residents. 

Joyce was preceded in death 
by her husband, Bill. 

She is survived by her three 
children (named above), six 
grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren, whom she dearly 
loved. Courtney Cardwell and 
Trevor (currently serving in the 
U.S. Army), Cardwell, Michael 
and Robert Lucas of Frankfort, 
Diana Bryan, Lauren Jewel (hus- 
band Ian) and their two children, 
Irene and Gregory. 

Joyce loved to write and she 
wrote many short stories and two 
children’s books which she was 
in the process of having pub- 
lished. She loved to walk with 
her lab, Lilly, and her sisters, 
Alva Brun and Sally Schuman. 
Joyce was proud of the fact that 
she was an elder in the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

We will all miss her until we 
meet again. 

JOYCE D. DEHAVEN 

Joyce DeHaven, aged 78, 
passed away on 
April 17,2013, 
in Lakeland, 

Fla. She was 
a seasonal 
resident of 
Muskegon, 

Mich., where 
she was born to 
Harold and Sadie (nee Duffiney) 
Hansen on Aug. 30, 1934. 

Joyce worked as CNA but 
spent most of her life as a farmer. 
She was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, enjoyed photography, 
spending time on the farm, cook- 
ing and gardening. First and 
foremost to her was always her 
family. She was a selfless, funny, 
happy and strong-willed woman 
who will be deeply missed. 

Survivors include her hus- 
band, Larry DeHaven; one son, 
Michael Degen; two daughters, 
Susan Degen and Sharon Degen; 
six grandchildren, Jennifer, 
James, Steven, Mikah, Dustin 
and Talon; six great-grandchil- 
dren, Alek, K-Cee, Vanessa, 
Nevaeh, Cearus and Luna; and 
many special friends and rela- 
tives. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 24 at the Sytsema 
Chapel in Muskegon. Memorial 
contributions can be made to 
Every Women’s Place. 

ROBERT W. HANSON 

Robert W. “Bob” Hanson, 

63 , a lifetime resident of the 
Naubinway area, died on May 
24, 2013, with his family by his 
side and under the care of North 
Woods Home Care and Hospice 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Born on May 19, 1950, he 
was a son of William and Mary 
Lou (nee Alexander) Hanson. 

Bob graduated from Engadine 
Consolidated Schools in 
Engadine in the Class of 1968. 
Following his graduation, he 
enlisted in the U.S. Army and 
served honorably until 1971. 
Upon his return to Naubinway, 


Bob became a commercial fisher- 
man and was the proud owner of 
the Anabelle , his fishing vessel. 
Bob was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and Michigan Post 
290 of the American Legion in 
Engadine. He enjoyed all outdoor 
activities and attending his son’s 
high school hockey and baseball 
games. 

Bob was preceded in death by 
his father in January of 2013. 

Survivors include his 
son, Ryan Wayne Hanson of 
Marquette; mother, Mary Lou 
of Naubinway; siblings David 
(Shari) also of Naubinway, 
and his sister and brother-in- 
law Anne (Robert) Becker of 
Traverse City, Mich. 

His graveside service took 
place in Epoufette Cemetery in 
conjunction with his father’s 
spring burial on May 30, 2013, 
with Fr. Frank Ricca of St. 
Stephen’s Catholic Church in 
Naubinway officiating. 

Condolences may be directed 
to www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. 

JUDITH L. HIRT 

Judith Lillian 
away May 25 , 

2013, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich. She 
was born on 
July 8, 1943, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, to Basil 
and Margaret 
(nee Leask) 

McKerchie. 

Judith always lived life to the 
fullest and had the opportunity to 
travel all over the United States 
with her children when they 
were younger. She was a mem- 
ber of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians and the 
American Legion Auxiliary. She 
worked for Kewadin Casinos for 
many years before retiring. 

Judith married Ronald Hirt in 
1988 in Sault Ste. Marie. One of 
the greatest joys of her life was 
spending time with him boating 
and fishing. 

Judith is survived by her 
son, Donald (Starr) Lundy of 
Gulfport, Miss.; daughters, 
Margaret (Tim) Thompson and 
Rebecca (Tim) Golladay, both 
of Sault Ste. Marie; eight grand- 
children, Alderaan, Crystal, Tim, 
Desiree, Dan, Lisa, Marcus and 
Robert; and 17 great-grand- 
children; brother, Basil (Tom) 
McKerchie of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and friend, Richard McKerchie. 

Judith was preceded by her 
parents, Basil and Margaret 
McKerchie, and her husband, 
Ronald Hirt. 

Visitation and services 
took place at Niigaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on May 
28-29, with burial at Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens Cemetery. 

RONALD LAJOICE 

Ronald LaJoice of Trout Lake, 
Mich, passed away on May 15, 
2013, at his home. He was born 
on Sept. 21, 1929 in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

He was a member of the 
American Legion, VFW, Rudyard 
Knights of Columbus, fourth 
degree Knights of Columbus in 
Dearborn and the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Ronald is survived by his wife, 
the former Orzelie Sowa, whom 
he married on July 12, 1952; 


sons: Michael (Shawn) LaJoice, 
Ronald (Michele) LaJoice and 
David LaJoice; daughter, Orzelie 
(Paul Bowen) LaJoice; sisters, 
June (Frank) Pocaro and Louise 
Benson; grandchildren, Jason 
LaJoice, Ashley Willis, Lindsey 
LaJoice, Kelli LaJoice, Cheyenne 
LaJoice, Aaron LaJoice, Shane 
LaJoice and Samantha Ross; 
great grandchildren, Kaylee 
Ortiz, Rianna Roske, Westin 
Hicks and Silas Hicks; many 
nieces and nephews. 

He is preceded in death by 
his parents, Antoine and Mabel 
LaJoice; sister, Bernice Mitchell; 
brother, Virgil LaJoice; and 
sons, Thomas LaJoice, Anthony 
LaJoice and Steven LaJoice. 

Visitation was on May 19, 
2013 at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center and services were con- 
ducted at St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church in Trout Lake, Mich., 
on May 20 with Father Joseph 
Vandannoor as celebrant. Burial 
will be in Lakeview Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions to 
the American Heart Association 
would be appreciated. Online 
condolences may be left at www. 
clarkbaileyne whouse .com . 

RICKY C. LAPOINT 

Ricky 
Charles 
LaPoint, aged 
52, of DeTour 
Village, Mich., 
passed away 
unexpectedly on 
May 28,2103, 
at his home. He 
was born on 
Dec. 13, 1960, 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Ricky was the youngest of 
six children born to Edward and 
Victoria (nee Polaczyk) LaPoint. 
He enjoyed watching Detroit 
Lions football and having coffee 
with the guys at the local gas sta- 
tion. 

Ricky is survived by broth- 
ers, Edward (Terry) LaPoint of 
Kincheloe, Mich., and Lawrence 
LaPoint of Sault Ste. Marie; 
sisters, Frances (Benny) Hank 
of Goetzville, Mich., Kathryn 
(Donald) Cruickshank of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Theresa LaPoint 
of Sault Ste. Marie; nine nieces 
and nephews, Vicki (Eric) 
Puidokas, Jenni (Derek) O’Dell, 
Marci (Norman) Guild, Samuel 
Cruickshank, Misty Shaw, Dawn 
Cruickshank, Liza LaPoint, 
Samantha LaPoint, and Justin 
LaPoint; and 18 great-nieces and 
great-nephews, Jacob Farley, 
Jessy Farley, Kimberly Willis, 
Richard Willis, Anthony Franklin, 
Nevaeh Cruickshank, Trevor 
Shaw, Taylor Shaw, Samantha 
Cruickshank, Kimberley 
Cruickshank, Chloe Cruickshank, 
Ryver Stevens, Morgan Stevens, 
Ashton Causley, Madison O’Dell, 
Bray den O’Dell, Kennedy Guild, 
and Finley Guild. 

Ricky was preceded in death 
by his parents. 

Vistation and services took 
place on June 4 at Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church in DeTour 
Village with Father Janusz 
Romanek officiating. 

Final resting place will be 
Maple Grove Cemetery in 
DeTour Township. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
served the family. Condolences 
may be sent to the family at 
www.reamergalerfuneralhome . 
com. 



Hirt, 69, passed 




SUSAN A. MCNALLY 

Susan Anne 
McNally, 
aged 70, of 
Felton, Penn., 
and formerly 
of Munising, 
died on May 

her daughter’s 

home in Felton “ 

following a lengthy illness. 

She was born on Jan. 21, 1943, 
in Newberry, Mich., to the late 
Clifford John and Marilyn (nee 
Lung) McNally. 

Susan graduated from Wm. G. 
Mather High School. She worked 
at the Munising public schools 
as a school bus driver and moved 
to Florida where she worked 
as a cook at the Flying J Truck 
Stop and was a crossing guard 
for the Temple Terrace Police 
Department. 

She was an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and was involved with 
feeding the homeless in Tampa. 
She loved to crochet afghans and 
did homemade canning, especial- 
ly applesauce. Susan loved her 
children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Her one great wish 
was to meet all of her grandchil- 
dren and she was able to see them 
all last summer in AuTrain. She 
had a compassion for helping oth- 
ers and giving of herself without 
asking anything in return. Susan 
was greatly loved by those who 
knew her and she will be greatly 
missed. 

Susan is survived by four sons, 
Gerald “Tom” (Diane) Fetterhoff 
of Muskegon, Mich., John R. 
(Camille) Fetterhoff of Kenmare, 
N.D., Scott E. Witty of Aniwa, 
Wise., Timothy J. (Danelle) 

Witty of Munising; daughter, 
Mona (John) M. McNally- Joines 
of Felton, Penn.; daughter-in- 
law, Tammy Fetterhoff Pyrek of 
Munising; 20 grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; three broth- 
ers, Clifford “Kip” (Pat) McNally 
of Munising, Clare (Denise) 
McNally of Traverse City, Mich., 
and Everett (Anne) McNally 
of Munising; sister, Tina (Ken 
Kleeman) McNally-Kleeman of 
AuTrain; numerous nieces and 
nephews. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents and son, Dennis A. 
Fetterhoff, who preceded her in 
death on Oct. 25, 1997. 

Visitation and services were 
at the Bowerman Funeral 
Home on May 24 and 25 offi- 
ciated by Susan’s son, Pastor 
John Fetterhoff, of the Faith 
Baptist Church in Kenmore, N.D. 
Interment will be at the Maple 
Grove Cemetery in Munising, 
she will be escorted by her sons, 
grandsons, and brothers. 

Memorials are requested to be 
made to the family. Susan’s obitu- 
ary and guestbook may be viewed 
and signed at bowermanfuneral- 
home.net 

THERESA A. TEEPLE- 
LABRANCHE 
Theresa 
Anne Teeple- 
LaBranche, 
beloved daugh- 
ter of Vincent 
Lehman Teeple 
and Linda Ann 
(nee Eames) 

Cook, has gone 
to be with the 
ancestors. Theresa Anne began 

Continued on page 20 
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Gardner-Scarpello 
take wedding vows 
in two ceremonies 



Suzette Marie Gardner of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and Cosmo 
Damion Scarpello of Largo, Fla., 
were married on April 6, 2013, in 
Kincheloe, Mich. 

Pipe carrier and cultural 
teacher, Cecil Pavlat, performed a 
traditional Native American cer- 
emony with the bride’s family in 
attendance. 

A similar beach ceremony was 


planned for May with the groom’s 
family. 

The wedding party included 
maid of honor, Jan Aube; best 
man, Dan Erickson; ring carriers, 
Gabrielle Erickson and Alyssa 
McCord. Readings were done 
by Debra Gardner and Jennifer 
Erickson. 

The couple resides in Largo, 
Fla. 


Walking On, continued from page 19 


began her journey home on April 
21, 2013. She was born on Nov. 
13, 1976, a stormy day in Sault 
Ste Marie, Mich. We called her 
our little bicentennial baby. 

She was the loving mother of 
five beautiful children, Charliene 
Olivia Shannon, Kaleb Joseph 
Shannon, Hallie AnneMarie 
Shannon, Miranda Cheyenne 
Shannon and Claryssa Jo 
LaBranche. 

Theresa Anne was a beautiful 
daughter, loving mother, adoring 
wife (Jerry LaBranche in 2010), 
wonderful sister and caring, 
understanding person. Theresa 
had infinite arms that embraced 
everyone who touched her life. 
She was the most forgiving, non- 
judgmental and beautiful soul 
who walked beside us. 

She will be affectionately 
missed by her brothers James 
Cook, Vincent Jr., Vance and 
Christopher Teeple. She grew 
up with two adoring cousins, 

Lisa and Angela Cadreau, who 
were more like sisters and they 
will miss their precious times 
together. Theresa Anne loved her 
grandparents with all of her heart 
— survived by Theresa Teeple 
(Bay Mills) and gone to be with 
Emerson Teeple and Paul and 
Anne Eames. 

Theresa loved animals and 
was always trying to save them 
when they were hurt or be sure 
they were buried if they died. 

She had many pets throughout 
her life, forever bringing home 
strays and the homeless. Theresa 
loved to cook and was famous 
among family and friends for 
her fry bread. She always said 
her secret ingredient was love. 
Theresa loved a good celebra- 
tion and made some of the best 


cakes. She always thought of 
who would be eating it when she 
made her food. She was an avid 
NASCAR fan and would be sure 
that nothing interfered with her 
race days. She was also known 
to be a great hunter and will be 
missed by all of her hunting bud- 
dies. 

Services took place on May 26 
and burial was on June 1 at the 
Mission Hill Cemetery. 

Theresa will be remembered 
by many friends. The family is 
grateful for the enormous out- 
pouring of prayers and loving 
words shared between family and 
friends during this difficult time, 
proving the love that Theresa 
Anne gave and shared with so 
many. 

Take your loving spirit to be 
with our ancestors, my little but- 
terfly, we will see you when we 
get there — baamaapii min gii 
waab min Giiwsekwe. 

MAYBELLE 
THIBERT 

MayBelle 
Thibert, 90, 
passed on April 
8, 2013. She 
was born on 
Nov. 27, 1922. 

Beloved wife 
of the late Leo and loving mother 
of Diana, Don, Eugene, Dennis, 
Jeffrey, Laurel, Amy, Lenora and 
the late Leo R.; dear grandmother 
of 21; great-grandmother of 35; 
and great-great-grandmother of 
seven. 

Visitation and services took 
place on April 12, 2013, at the 
Highland Chapel of the Elton 
Black and Son Funeral Home in 
Highland, www.eltonblackand- 
sonhighland.com. 
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Graduations 



President Obama presented 
Jacob Robert Ellis a Bachelor 
of Science in aerospace engineer- 
ing from the United States Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, Md., on 
May 24. 

During this ceremony, Jacob 
received a commission as an 
ensign in the U.S. Navy and 
assignment to naval aviation 
training in Pensacola, Fla. 

Jacob and his family would 
like to take this opportunity to 
express gratitude and deep felt 
thanks for all the support and 
prayers he received while attend- 
ing the academy. 

A successful moment in life is 
better if shared by all members 
of a group, not just by oneself. 
Awesome achievement Jacob! 



Private Eugene Michael 
Carie, 19, a Sault Tribe member 
from Kincheloe, graduated from 
boot camp at the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot in San Diego, 
Calif., on May 10, 2013. 

Carie, from 1st Battalion, 

Delta Company, Platoon 1062, 
successfully completed 13 weeks 
of intensive basic training. Carie 
was a team leader and placed as a 
rifle expert. 

He reported back to Camp 
Pendleton for combat training 
May 21 , and will be attending 
a military occupation specialty 
school for data network special- 
ist. 

Carie is the son of Annette 
(Thibert) and Robert VanDyke 
of Kincheloe. He is the son of 
William Carie of Flint, Mich. His 
parents, grandparents Eugene and 
Mary Jo Thibert, brothers William 
Carie and Sean VanDyke, friend 
Cortney Coffey, family and 


friends are all very proud of his 
accomplishment . 

We would also like to thank 
all enlisted and retired military 
members and their families. 

Our thoughts and prayers are 
with you always, semper fidelis. 



Kirsten Hoover, member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, is 
pleased to announce her gradu- 
ation from Saint Leo University 
in Tampa, Fla. In May 2013, she 
received a Bachelor of Arts in 
accounting, graduating summa 
cum laude, all while still working 
full time. 

She is equally pleased to 
announce that, on May 31, 

2013, she received an offer from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) to work as a 
financial institute specialist in the 
Tampa field office. Kirsten was 
one of only 16 hired from a pool 
of 1,600 applicants. She hopes 
to become a fully commissioned 
risk management examiner in the 
next four years. 

Kirsten is the daughter of Jane 
Palermo of Royal Oak, Mich., 
and Mark Hoover of Oregon. She 
is the granddaughter of the late 


William and Rita Dale, who lived 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Kirsten is pictured with her 
husband, Samuel Emoto. 



Dennis Sparks, Sault Tribe 
member and former honors 
graduate of Sault Area High 
School, graduated from Bay Mills 
Community College earning an 
associate degrees in criminal jus- 
tice and business management. 

Dennis worked full time at 
Chum’s Cafe for the Bay Mills 
Indian Community for the past 
14 years. He also works with the 
Sault Ste. Marie Police Auxiliary. 
Along with attending school and 
his two jobs, Dennis managed to 
landscape and remodel part of his 
home in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Pictured with Dennis is his 
girlfriend Tara Parish, who gradu- 
ated this year from Lake Superior 
State University, earning a bache- 
lor’s degree with honors in social 
sciences and history. Tara works 
full time for Bay Mills Resort, 
owns her home in the Sault and 
has helped Dennis add that “per- 
sonal touch” to his home decor. 

Congratulations, my son. I am 
so very proud of you and Tara 
both. 

Love you, Mom. 



Cody Jodoin, 2011 graduate of Sault Area High School, gradu- 
ated with an Associate of Science degree from Bay Mills Community 
College on May 18, 2013. 

During his last semester at BMCC, he applied for and, after con- 
sideration of his volunteer service, grade point average and a review 
of his essay, was named Native American Student of the Year by the 
Scholarship Committee. 

He will continue his education at Lake Superior State University in 
the fall where he will major in conservation. 

Jodoin is pictured above being congratulated by Bay Mills 
Councilman Bucko Teeple and his wife Michele Wellman-Teeple, 
who was also Jodoin ’s former cultural teacher at JKL Bahweting 
Anishinaabe Public School Academy in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Birth .... 


JAMESON ACE MCCLELLAN 

Jessica Gillotte and Ron McClellan are the proud parents of a 
son, Jameson Ace McClellan. Born Feb. 19, 2013, at 7:19 p.m. 
at War Memorial Hospital in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Jameson 
weighed 8 pounds, 13.2 ounces and was 21 inches in length. 
Jameson joins sisters, Jade and Janelle, and brother, Jordan, at home. 

Jameson’s grandparents are Joe and Jenny Gillotte, and Sandra 
and the late J.P. McClellan, all of of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Jameson is fortunate to have two great grandmothers as well, 
Della Chalmers and Jeanne Gillotte of Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Alr'dik A. Pi\ r'lkriLI, MPA 
T l ihifcl £ h^i]'|.H i i l srih 
^Krprcyrnlinj; All ML'inlifn 

Enijw fc fig " 

Unfortunatel y,, w hi Ie 
Members have made iE clear, 
they wanl to evolve our Tribal 
^wunicnl to include stand- 
ard prpetkxs and protections 
ihat 6KUt in all moc&crn de- 
mocracies. some Members of 
OUT Board do not understand 
Che importance-: are not con- 
cerned about enaclmenl: or 
see the shill in paw er from 
Ihc Board to the people, and 
feel threatened by iheclfcaugc 
Thus. I think it is lime Co lake 
another approach Lo convinc- 
ing llte Board that this is want 
■Ltv need and want 

Tribal Members have 
been pattern: we have wailed 
eight years since the C'onstilu- 
i tonal project began it hw 
bccil sis yuais since ihe Con- 
Hlituliouai Cowimiuee com- 
pleted Cheir work For Ihe 
four years t was out of office, 
[he final draft sal col led me 
dnst. Why? While some 
Board Members insist that a 
new constitution is too cosilv; 
others claim it is loo compli- 
ealed During Che 20 1 2 E lec- 
tion. a failed candidate even 
ela uned our people were not 
smart enough to understand 
die imHd and vote on the 
new Corishcuiiofi. Some 
Board Members claim that wc 
should only vote on individu- 
al amendments yet they make 
no effbn to advance individu- 
al amendments. F.xensc arter 
ceruse. after excuse" 

In this report. I will 
make a few- points co under- 
score why a separation of 
powers is critically important 
if we are to evolve as a gov - 
ernmenl. Still, I recognize 
some Members of our Board 
enjoy the discretionary and 
diaaior-iike authority Uwy 
have: over otir people. 

Just a few examples 
include a Member of iIhi 
B oard who stole over 
ST4 1,000 from a federal grant 
while Board Members sat 
complied of ran interference 
for him Whenever, I tried to 
make a change to address this 
corruption. Board Members 
knowingly or unknowingly 
{whatever the case may be) 
would bring a vote forward to 
empower this individual to 
continue this ring of corrupt 
tion. I tired the guy;, the 
Board put him back to work. 
1 suspended him. the Board 
undid Ihe suspension where- 
upon he attempted to destroy 
evidence ttw verj ftrrt day. 
When the individual threat- 
ened to fire the victim's fami- 
ly Members if she continued 
Co cooperate with the criminal 


PLEASE SIGN ADVISORY PETITION TO 

COMPEL CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT(S) TO FIX OUR GOVERNMENT! 


rULEjl,TTKIHE E'lTCEKH ADYISHJHY PETITHtti SI.IU3ITTKDTO KAL'C.T THIHE HOARD Ol' OlHEt' ItIHS & l\S. MCHi: 1 AKV CU IM KHIQK 

CONSTIT1 TIONA I , AM ENDM ENTE M 


WW-ba m Hte. f«i rritil Ikwd ■,■1' Owzrtm iMcncd to Smrtt Tffce fiLmm nJ sr-r-rM a CcnrtrtaJlkOTiJ ttwmriicn 1 p Lhf fumt 3P.W lo, Siull Tribr CVNirtihilHn rd Ifc- 

Ivw-h M-. l iilJ-.t m.i«irrxn-J^iiaiq Va< ci^ii^ niiciila. mtA 
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LLrtl ICf arvict I ft*, 111 t 'i iH i r : c ' 7.tt IVili.'ihJ iJlM A«t Vi ill i 1 1« Ui ■/r'lfi-.-iumnidnl Uifci J-:F h ,r. Ltt ill^n.^ t Uit S UlM. Ttfibt C CP ilCUt 1 Jm. 1 i M ptVn «V ‘JC-lW£trtC - 
r™^i^.ii^Tbillpfri|hJi,fi#itormili*liTT.ri*ri cMrai md-rfHF dwprw^nn#llPWKl litwrtisinoi rijm^ly wrd 
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Saw llirrprifrr bp it rpsulvfd. Ehut wc- Elic- i^^i^nrd pcEiboim hclu-w - .Syull l'rib-r CJLLccn% t nd^iit 1 the I ribwl Efamril aT [Hrc^lan and 
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Plesse SMin gnd Mail to; Aaron A. Payment, 1716 Shunk Rd,. Sault Sle, Marit. M| 49783 


tiuestigatton (I heard the 
taped intcf^pgationy l changed 
the erg ^hait to protect the 
victim's ftimity member's 
job: the Board lotcd to 
change the organization chart 
bock and the victim's farther 
was filed. When this Board 
Member was finally sem 
taiced id prison, ihe Board 
vtHed lo award a going away 
check of J I y.EKK] on lop of 
the S?4UWObc3telcl 

'] he main problem here, 
is 1hal this person was clearly 
above the jaw - because he 
wm a Bocsrd Member^ Board 
Members, who were pan a 
verting faction, either con- 
spired with or looked aside 
while embezzlement was oc- 
curring from a gran I wc re- 
caved from the U-S DepQft- 
nicut of Jusiiec flic qitcsi ion 
remains, were ilnry eomplieit 


or did they conspire? 

Our Tribal government 
is broken Arter this Board 
member went to pm on, the 
Board again looked away 
while Chairperson McCoy 
spent over ST JWvOOO to a per- 
sonal attorney friend who- the 
Board said not to hire but the 
Chair did anyway. This ex- 
perts* appears to have iKuhing 
to do with ihv Tribe. While 
the Board did nolhing to pie* 
vent tl: thLW also did nothing 
to cwreet if (ie. Proscmk?) 

Now; vve hav e a Board 
Member «- Director Pine - 
who has signed otT on 2% 
firndmg that is intended to go 
%o local gomnnetu hut 
makes it's way back into her 
personal finances. This looks 
an awful like an 'abuse of 
offioe-' criminal uolalion as 
her positlcm was used for per- 


sonal gam This migtil be 
wihy Ok Ml Ckwijnmr"? oilfiee 
has proposed to vlirninnle the 
Boards rule in deciding how 
local 2 % funding i® Spent 

l kam something a 
long lime ago* Shat is Hied and 
true with respect lo goveni- 
ance. When your elected 
government fails you, jjo di- 
recily io ih« people What we 
do know j& that if the Ruurrf 
fails to move our Constitu- 
tional amendments forward, 
they will NOT BE RE- 
EL Ef TED. Some Board 
Mcffllm still §ay iliai neees- 
san revision to our Constitu- 
tion are a pipe drwam. that 
they are not needed, and that 
fticy will never lu'ippeil 

As a Tribal Cinzen who 
believt's in good government, 
I disagree bul [ NEiED YOUR 
HELP If y qm agree tlvit the 


S?tMI,000 wc spend so fa: 
ow the Iasi * ytar$ is wortl- 
fmishiiig (lie project, please 
sign and circulate the ubovv 
adv ison - pefition lo coimpe 
I by Bound 10 net. 

We need thtrt^wfcds oi 
you io set or some Roare 
members will simply dismiss 
your concerns out of hand 
Lei's show the Board through 
a volume of signatures tha - 
we mean business, [f yen 
believe in a bill of righis, sep- 
amtiou of powers, m largt 
representation, h^d-in^ youi 
government accountable, hav- 
ing landing in our Tuba 
court, and lhal no one shoulc 
be atH.w e the law, please sigr 
andreium the above. 

Oi MzGwltdk} jYfjw, 

Aaror 



20ia SAULT TH-IIE CBAIRPEflSON SCHEDULE A LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR JUNE 

tldi 

hiON&ir TUH^AY MPNCSDAT 7Ht>rtSDAY FRIDAY 
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Notes on spring 2 percent distribution cycle 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


Myself and Director Morrow 
have reviewed the 2013 spring 
distribution cycle 2 percent fund- 
ing requests and the selection has 
been made. 

As you all know, under the 
current agreement with the state 
of Michigan for gaming revenue 


Survey of 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 


This month, we started the 
casino team member surveys. 

It has been really good to meet 
with the team members. I have 
seen a lot of familiar faces 
and a lot of new ones. It was 
nice to catch up with them all. 
Thanks to Director Sorenson 
and Director Chase for working 
together to get this survey done 
at all sites. Quite a few team 
members have asked what this 


sharing, 2 percent of the tribe’s 
gaming revenue is set aside and 
made available to local units of 
government as determined by 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Unfortunately, during the 
winter months, the casinos do 
not make as much revenue as 
during the busier summer sea- 
son. The short term 2 percent 
amount available for distribution 
was only $ 26,609, for each unit. 
There were so many great proj- 
ects to consider for short term, 
but unfortunately there weren’t 
enough funds to go around. 

I reported in the last tribal 
paper that there were a couple of 
long term agreements expiring 
and that the board of directors 
were going to have a discus- 
sion at a workshop to see if the 
long term funding identified 
could be shared with all units in 
a more equitable fashion. I’m 


survey is going to accomplish, 
because they have done surveys 
in the past and nothing changed. 
Team members need to be 
assured this survey is serious to 
the board. 

Once the surveys are com- 
pleted, the board will open them 
and a report will be compiled. 
Depending on the findings, the 
board will decide what areas 
may need to be looked at and 
worked on. My personal goals as 
a board member, through these 
team member surveys, are to 
help find ways to boost the team 
members’ morale and to make 
our casinos a place customers 
want to come and enjoy our 
facilities to increase revenue. 

The Adhoc Health Access 
Exploratory Committee myself 
and Director Chase belong to 
has completed the health access 
revitalization/expansion options . 
This has already been sent out 
to all board members for their 
input. So the final step was for 
it to be presented at the June 3 
board meeting. 


sorry to report that a discussion 
and consensus did happen at the 
workshop and the majority of 
the board members did not agree 
to equitably share the long term 
funding. 

The 2 percent projects are 
awarded funding based on a 
number of factors: the availabil- 
ity of funds at the end of each 2 
percent cycle, the project merit 
and the potential benefit to the 
communities. Other factors like 
project sustainability may be 
considered. 

We usually try to make sure 
that the eight schools who apply 
for 2 percent funding across our 
unit get funded for their many 
projects, including cultural pro- 
grams and teachings, tutoring, 
etc. Unfortunately, we could not 
give any of the schools funding 
this spring. Hopefully, in the 
fall distribution cycle, we can 
consider those important projects 


We will be holding our Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP - a drug 
task force) Community Forum 
in June for Marquette/Gwinn 
and surrounding areas at Sands 
Township Hall, 987 State 
Hwy M-553, Gwinn, Mich., 4 
- 6 p.m. We will be providing 
snacks and drinks for the event. 
We hope to have a lot of com- 
munity input from every age 
group. If you have any ques- 
tions, feel free to contact me at 
my number below or Director 
Chase at (906) 322-3819. 

Thank you again to the 
Escanaba elders who participat- 
ed in the Indian Point Cemetery 
in Nahma, it is greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Please feel free to contact me 
anytime. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: 203-6699 
Email: DMorrow@saulttribe. 
net or darcymorrowforunit4@ 
yahoo.com 
P.O. Box 441 
Manistique, MI 49854 


submitted by the Title VII coordi- 
nators and will have the funding 
available to award them. 

If you are interested in apply- 
ing for 2 percent funding, call 
Candace Blocher at (906) 635- 
6050 to receive a application. 

The next deadline for fall 2 per- 
cent cycle is Sept. 30, 2013. Your 
application must be submitted by 
that date to be considered. 

Human resources director 

Hopefully, by the time you 
read this article, a new Human 
Resources director for the tribe 
will have been hired. Interviews 
have been done and its time to 
move forward and get that posi- 
tion filled. 

There are so many flaws 
in our Human Resources 
Department. It has been barely 
functioning for months since the 
last director left. The hiring for 
this key position was on the June 
3 board meeting agenda in St. 


Ignace. 

Enrollment 

REMINDER to all parents and 
grandparents: Please make sure 
your children or grandchildren 
who are under the age of 18 have 
been enrolled and have a tribal 
card issued to them. If you’re not 
sure if your children have been 
enrolled, call (800) 251-6597 and 
ask a worker to check it out for 
you. This is very important, so 
take a few minutes to make that 
call. There has been discussion 
by some board members that in 
order to receive services in the 
future from tribal clinics or heat- 
ing assistance programs, your 
children must be enrolled to be 
considered on the application. 
The numbers will also help in the 
future when planning for expan- 
sion of services to outlying areas. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice chair 
322-3819 


casino teams started 


Tips for using apps with kids from 
the US. Federal Trade Commission 


Do your kids or grandkids 
use apps on your phone, tablet 
or e-reader? Of course they do. 
Many apps are fun, educational 
and engaging. But before you 
hand over your mobile device to 
a youngster, here are six things to 
know and do: 

1 . Try out the apps your kid 
wants to use so you’re comfort- 
able with the content and the 
features. 

2. Use the device and app set- 
tings to restrict a kid’s ability to 
download apps, make purchases 
within an app or access addi- 
tional material. 

3 . Consider turning off your 
wi-fi and carrier connections 
using “airplane mode” to disable 
any interactive features, prevent 
inadvertent taps and block access 
to material that you think is inap- 
propriate or just don’t want. 

4. Look for statements about 
whether the app or anything 
within the app collects kids’ 
personal information — and 
whether they limit sharing, using 
or retaining the information. If 


you can’t find those assurances, 
choose another app. 

5 . Check on whether the app 
connects to social media, gaming 
platforms or other services that 
enable sharing photos, video or 
personal information or chatting 
with other players. Then deter- 
mine whether you can block or 
limit those connections. 

6. Talk to your kids about the 
restrictions you set for download- 
ing, purchasing and using apps; 
tell them what information you’re 
comfortable sharing through 
mobile devices and why. 

Want to know more? The 
FTC has released a new report 
on mobile apps for kids that 
can be seen at www.ftc.gov/ 
opa/20 1 2/1 2/kidsapp .shtm. 
Following up on a previous 
report, the survey found, among 
other things, that many apps 
included interactive features or 
sent information from the mobile 
device to ad networks, analytics 
companies or other third parties, 
without disclosing the practices 
to parents. 


Elders clean Indian Point Cemetery in Nahma, Mich. 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit IV representatives Denise Chase and Darcy Morrow express thanks to all involved 


O n May 25, the Escanaba 
elders cleaned the Indian 
Point Cemetery in Nahma, 
Mich. We would like to thank 
everyone who was able to 
help: Dee and Charlene Peters, 
Jack and Betty Majestic, Larry 
Godfrey, Anita Gillis, Ernie and 
Pam Demmon, Beau Rochefort, 
Bernard Robach, Ron Nelson 
and Levi Morrow. It was a 
beautiful day. We enjoyed each 
others’ company and there 
was just enough wind to keep 
the mosquitoes off (that was 
a bonus). We would like to 
thank Ron Nelson for bringing 
his mulching machine, which 
saved us hours of cleaning. 

We appreciate this every year. 
Thank you to the casino for 
providing our lunch and cold 
drinks and to Bernard and 
Beau for cooking the brats and 
hot dogs. 
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A program for needs outside of our service area 


note that “politics” is not a good 
reason in my mind. I vote on 
the issue, not the person bring- 
ing it forward. In the end, I vote 
for what I believe is best for our 
people, and in accordance with 
our Tribal Constitution, that is my 
responsibility. 

The biggest issue we must 
face at this time is sequestration. 
Our board must spend a great 
deal of our time dealing with the 
effects it will have on our tribe. 

As a result, we have increased 
scheduled financial meetings. 
Sometimes the meetings are 
straightforward, and easily han- 
dled by emailed financial reports. 
Other times, they are not. I have 
a very high attendance at these 
meetings, simple or not. 

Recognizing that it can be 
expensive to bring everyone 
together to do a “walk through” 
on a report, we have implemented 
video conferencing to reduce 
expenses. Each director utilizes 
their judgment about the need 
to attend in person. Recently, I 
chose to hold office hours with 
downstate tribal members, rather 
than attend what appeared to be 
a straightforward financial meet- 
ing. The financial reports for this 
meeting were available by email, 
and so I was kept informed. 

Our tribe’s financial structuring 
is complex and it is not a simple 
task to “reduce everything by five 
percent” the way the federal gov- 
ernment has. Our tribal board has 
spent months discussing many 
options. Some are easy, oth- 
ers very difficult. Some we will 
implement, some we will not. In 
a previous unit report, I explained 
my priorities: The safety of our 
people comes first. In example, 
housing, food and medical care 
are TOP priorities. Everything 
else is subject to close scrutiny 
for reductions. It important that 
we establish priorities based on 
values, not politics. 

Sequestration is probably the 
most contentious issue we must 
deal with. There are no easy 
solutions. During this process, 
however, I insist that any changes 
made to any of our revenue gen- 
erating enterprises must make 


good business sense. In the long 
run, making cuts to enterprises 
simply to support government 
activity, will hurt our ability to 
make money and be self-suffi- 
cient. In difficult economic times, 
the focus should be on generating 
profits. The more money (profits) 
our enterprises make, the more 
money we have for governmental 
services to our people. 

I have found a very fulfill- 
ing project to be involved with 
— Drug Court. I serve as part 
of a team that helps our people 
rebuild their lives. This remark- 
able program allows people who 
would otherwise spend time in 
jail for certain drug or alcohol 
related convictions to participate 
in a highly structured program 
that teaches them to live drug 
and alcohol-free lives. It is not an 
easy program to get through for 
the participants, but the changes I 
have seen in each individual have 
touched my heart. 

Recently, there has been an 
opportunity for the tribe to have a 
more active role in the education 
of our children at JKL Bahweting 
School. As the chairperson for the 
JKL Fiduciary Committee, I have 
been working with the superin- 
tendent of the school, Theresa 
Kallstrom, to find ways the tribe 
can support the school in the edu- 
cational process. Three of the six 
members of the JKL Fiduciary 
Committee are educators and it 
is an exciting prospect to become 
more involved with our students. 

On a monthly basis, I have 
begun to hold office hours down 
state. I remember what it was 
like to rarely see a board mem- 
ber when I lived in and around 
the Pontiac area. As promised, I 
am changing that. I have been at 
the Nokomis Learning Center in 
Okemos, Mich., and plan to be 
there regularly. I am looking for a 
location on the southeast side of 
the state as well. If you have any 
suggestions, please let me know. 

I remember what it was like to 
have little to no access to cultural 
and language activities as well. 
Plans are in the works for me to 
teach very basic Ojibwe to chil- 
dren (maybe some adults too) and 


then to play games (like bingo) 
for prizes. There is no cost to the 
participants or to the tribe. 

Also, I’m getting closer 
to establishing a non-profit 
fundraising group, to help 
tribal members who do not 
qualify for existing programs, 
REGARDLESS OF WHERE 
THEY LIVE. 

The federal money we receive 
for programs restricts the tribe 
to serving members living in the 
seven-county service area. This 
group will have no such restric- 
tions. 

I know the need is great and 
immediate, and I’m sorry that 
it is taking so long. But, it has 
begun. I do not know how soon 
it will be available, but I have 
good people helping me. 

What a great day it will be to 
provide even the smallest of help 
to our people outside of the cur- 
rent service area. I will provide 
more information as it becomes 
available. 

This report is just a small 
glimpse of the things that we are 
doing at the board level. A more 
comprehensive report would be 
much, much longer. There are 
many committees and projects 
that board members are involved 
in, based on interest and exper- 
tise. I also serve on other com- 
mittees, hold regular office hours 
(above and below the bridge) , 
attend Unit I elders meetings and 
help everyone if I can. 

I say miigwech to you all 
for this chance to work for the 
betterment of our tribe. I look 
forward to seeing you at the 
various powwows the tribe will 
host this summer or perhaps at a 
downstate event or maybe during 
office hours. 

This has been a good year and 
I have plans for the second year 
to be even better. 

If you have any questions, 
or if I can be of any assistance, 
please contact me. 

Bamapii, 

Jen McLeod, 

(906) 440-9151, 

JMcLeodl@saulttribe.net, or 

j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 


Down payment assistance opens 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


It has been nearly a year since 
I was elected as a Unit One direc- 
tor by the people of our tribe. 

I have been thinking about all 
that has been accomplished, as 
well as not accomplished, during 
this time. As you all know, I am 
a teacher by profession, and as 
an educator, I have learned the 
importance of planning, imple- 
mentation and reflection on my 
results for the purpose of improv- 
ing the future. I apply these valu- 
able skills to my work for our 
people and, looking back over 
this past year, I have learned one 
thing with absolute certainty: I 
prefer “professionalism over poli- 
tics.” 

Politics does not help anyone 
except, perhaps, the politician. 
Take a look at what is happening 
in our nation’s capital. The politi- 
cal deadlock (known as “seques- 
tration”) is hurting every man, 
woman and child in this country. 
Likewise, the politics of our tribal 
government is also hurting our 
people. Although I was elected 
to my new job, I do not consider 
myself a “politician.” I consider 
myself a leader; chosen by my 
people, to serve our people to the 
best of my ability. I do not focus 
on the next election, I do not find 
fault with my fellow elected offi- 
cials. My focus is on doing good 
things for the betterment of our 
tribe. As I sit here today, I can 
look myself in the mirror and say, 
“Year one was a good year.” 

Serving our people on a 
national level, I have met with 
many federal members of the 
Congress and the Senate. I even 
had the opportunity to meet Vice 
President Biden. I have told the 
stories of our people, wonderful 
stories of perseverance and pride. 

I explained clearly the needs of 
our people — from our unborn 
children to the most senior elders 
of our tribe. I made certain the 
federal legislators understood 
the United States government’s 
TRUST RESPONSIBILITY to 
our tribe and all tribal nations. I 
spoke for our treaty rights, and 
the federal obligation connected 
to that sacred trust. This “edu- 
cated Indian” stood in those same 
places where treaties were signed 
and became the teacher. I, along 
with many other members of our 
tribal board of directors, “stormed 
the Hill” in Washington, D.C., in 
defense of our people. Healthcare, 
violence against women, the 
Farm Bill, economic develop- 
ment, natural resources, housing, 
Indian Child Welfare Act and 
education were among the many 
topics addressed with national 
elected officials. 

I was chosen as an official 
delegate to the National Congress 


of American Indians (NCAI). 
NCAI’s mission is to protect and 
enhance treaty and sovereign 
rights, secure our traditional laws, 
cultures, and ways of life for our 
descendants; promote a com- 
mon understanding of the right- 
ful place of tribes in the family 
of American governments; and, 
improve the quality of life for 
Native communities and peoples. 

I am proud of the work our tribe 
has done at the national level, but 
there is much more to be done. 
Sequestration is causing great 
harm in Indian Country. This next 
year will see me strengthening 
these federal relationships and 
continuing to stand up for those 
treaty rights our ancestors worked 
so hard for. 

At the state level, I have had 
the opportunity to meet numer- 
ous state representatives as well 
as Governor Snyder. Many of 
the same issues of the national 
level are also state level con- 
cerns. Healthcare delivery, natural 
resources, family services (includ- 
ing child welfare), economic 
development and, of course, casi- 
no gaming are topics tribal lead- 
ers work hard at to create positive 
outcomes for our people. Some of 
our issues can be quite difficult 
to work through. An example is 
the wolf hunt. Tribes throughout 
Michigan fought hard to convince 
the state of the negative impact a 
state- sanctioned wolf hunt would 
have. Even the request to obtain 
a meaningful “consultation” with 
the state was never granted to the 
level of acceptance of the tribal 
nations of Michigan. Clearly we 
have much work to do in devel- 
oping these relationships. 

The tribal level is where most 
of our work occurs. However, 
developing our board into a team 
has not met with great success 
(due to politics), but I remain 
hopeful. If you look, you will see 
where the politics have occurred. 

I have great respect for each 
member of the board and believe 
in them. At the point where mem- 
bers of the board are confident 
that every board member’s inten- 
tions are good, trust will develop. 
“Trust lies at the heart of a func- 
tioning, cohesive team. Without 
it, teamwork is all but impos- 
sible.” (Lencioni, 2002). Hurtful 
words, half-truths, untruths and 
speculations have no place in a 
professional working environ- 
ment and I have no use for them. 

I prefer that we attack issues, not 
each other. 

Discord, however, can be an 
important sign of progress. Tame 
meetings can often mean that 
important issues are not being 
addressed. It is critical, however, 
that personal attacks are not toler- 
ated, failure to do so can stifle 
important interchanges of ideas. 

It is vital that we explore every 
idea fully, as it may lead to the 
right solution. Again, I respect 
the leaders our people have voted 
into office, and I am honored 
to serve with them. Working 
together we will achieve good 
things. “Working together” does 
not mean always agreeing. I have 
voted “no” on issues I believed 
were not good for our tribe, were 
not properly executed or the tim- 
ing was not right (example: we 
cannot financially afford it right 
now). I have also abstained, when 
there was good reason to. Please 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Aniin kina gwaya, hope your 
summer is starting off great. We 
had a Mother’s Day blizzard up 
here and it was a little worrisome 
that our summer was going to 
evade us. Fortunately, it looks 
like we are back on track. 

News from Housing is that 
our Down Payment Assistance 
Program opened on Monday, 

June 3 . Members who live in the 
seven-county service area must 


be income eligible and first time 
homebuyers. This is a wonder- 
ful program that helps first time 
homebuyers get ready to make 
the big leap into home owner- 
ship. 

The income eligibility is 
based on NAHASDA income 
guidelines, which are somewhat 
more liberal than local area HUD 
income guidelines. Home own- 
ership was and still is a goal of 
our leadership in order to get our 
people self-sufficient. 

This is powwow season. I 
know many of the local commu- 
nities are looking for volunteers 
for the coming community pow- 
wows. 

I put in 17 years working on 
the big Sault Tribe powwow. This 
year I am taking a break, howev- 
er, I am still active in working on 
the Sugar Island powwow. Any 
help you or your family would 
like to contribute would be great- 
ly appreciated. Our ogima, Big 
Mic Frechette has put on many 
successful fundraisers in order 
to financially support the Sugar 


Island powwow. Gitchi-miigwech 
to Big Mic and the Sugar Island 
Powwow Committee. 

Join us on Sugar Island, June 
20-21. Please remember to bring 
your bug spray and sunblock. 

This is a traditional powwow and 
camping is rustic. 

501(c)3 still eludes us. 

Housing is very interested in hav- 
ing our tribe draft an ordinance 
that will generate a number for 
us to submit to the foundations 
when applying for grants. 

I believe this is the direction 
we need to go. The argument is 
that the tribe already enjoys non- 
profit status and that we should 
not be required to comply with 
state existing laws. This is fine, 
but after a while I just think we 
are loosing opportunities. The 
longer we wait, the more oppor- 
tunities we loose. 

Have a good month and give 
me a call if you would like to 
chat about tribal affairs. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
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Working to develop 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director 
Unit III 


I wanted to start off by say- 
ing that my reports have become 
lengthy, but I am trying to inform 
the membership of monthly 
activities of the board. 

On May 6, we had our govern- 
ment financials meeting. Things 
we discussed were departments 
having to justify their travel and 
justify the need to fill vacant 
positions. It was also discussed 
that when committee members 
attend conferences, they should 
bring back a report. Individual 
elder meal programs will now be 
able to plan their own menus. We 
discussed the possibility of the 
YEA program returning to the 
Big Bear in the fall. We hired a 
language instructor for the cul- 
tural department. 

On May 7 , we had our work- 
shop and meeting in Manistique. 
The administration building is 
going to be granted trust status 
so that will save the tribe about 
$50,000 in taxes. 

A company would like to rent 
space in the Lambert Center 
building, which will bring in 
some much needed revenue. We 
discussed 2 percent distribution 
and how we will split the allo- 
cation. I suggested each casino 
should be able to keep their share 
in their respective community. 
The smaller units do not like that 
idea, but I suggested it may pro- 
vide an incentive for those casi- 
nos to generate more revenue. 

The idea behind the 2 percent 
is to offset the impact a casino 
has on the surrounding area so it 
makes sense to me. If one of the 
other units had a big project they 
wanted to fund in their commu- 
nity, then I would support that, 
but otherwise that money should 
remain in those communities that 
generate the funds. 

There was discussion on the 
removal petitions such as that the 
members in your unit should be 
the ones that can remove you, not 
members from any unit. Should 
the number be 100 signatures 
or 10 percent of the voters in 
the last election? One hundred 
signatures is not a lot when you 
have 40,000 plus members. 

There currently is no deadline on 
turning in removal petitions but 
referendum petitions have a 60 
day deadline. 

The meeting agenda was filled 
with items that have not been 
discussed in a workshop such 
as the hiring of a CEO and con- 
stitutional amendments. Unless 
the item is a critical one, resolu- 
tions should not be added to the 
agenda unless there has been 
discussion by the board prior to 
the meeting. This is a way games 


get played and it is not fair to the 
membership to be given notice of 
things that are on the agenda and 
they get removed because there 
has been no prior discussion. 

As I am writing this article, the 
same is happening to the June 3 
meeting in St. Ignace, the chair- 
man was not happy with the HR 
director interview process and 
selection, so he added about 10 
items to the agenda. 

On May 8 , 1 flew to New 
Mexico with Cheri Goetz (Elder 
Division director) and Jeff Holt 
(Planning and Development) 
to the American Indian Justice 
Conference to present the Sault 
Tribe’s Tribal Action Plan to 
combat substance abuse in our 
communities. The conference 
expenses were not paid for by the 
tribe. 

May 9, there was an open- 
ing ceremony by the Pueblo of 
Laguna. There was a panel dis- 
cussion by the Pueblo of Laguna 
Tribal Court Advisory Board 
about addressing victim safety 
and overall public safety issues in 
their communities. The next ses- 
sion I attended was on SORNA 
(Sex Offender Registration and 
Notification Act) Programs about 
community notification and pub- 
lic education. One statistic is that 
one in three women will be sub- 
jected to sex abuse and most are 
committed by non-natives. Three 
of our law enforcement staff was 
also present for this conference. 
In the afternoon Cheri, Jeff and 
I met with Beckie Murdock, our 
facilitator from Fox Technical 
Valley College out of Wisconsin. 
We worked on our Power Point 
presentation and divided up the 
slides and areas of discussion. On 
May 10, we gave our presenta- 
tion to a crowd of a 100 or so 
people. Beckie gave the introduc- 
tions and grant details, I gave 
background information on our 
tribe and Jeff and Cheri gave the 
meat of the presentation. They 
are the two people on our advi- 
sory board who have spent the 
most time on this Tribal Action 
Plan project. They have visited 
many communities doing focus 
groups and community forums 
and documenting the results. I 
was very proud to present with 
these dedicated team members. 

During our three nights in 
Albuquerque, we visited three 
different casinos to see what 
they offered guests. The Sandia 
Casino Resort was beautiful. We 
had dinner at their restaurant 
buffet for $13.50 and the food 
was great. They had many home 
made dessert choices that they 
served you. They offered new 
players club guests $25 in cred- 
its, a voucher for a room for $99 
(normally $300 plus) and a deck 
of cards. They had a golf course 
and raised their own bison on 
site. The cashiers addressed you 
by name. The convention center 
had pictures on the wall of elders 
and veterans of their tribe. There 
is no alcohol served on the gam- 
ing floor, you must remain in the 
bar area while drinking. This is at 
all casinos in the state. 

The Hollywood Casino gave 
out $10 in credits and a deck 
of cards to new players. We 
had lunch in their restaurant for 
$9.95. The cashier collects your 
money on the way in and there 


a well informed membership 


are no servers. You get your own 
food and drink and people bus 
your table when you are done. 
Their team members eat in there 
for $3.25 a person. They also 
have an ice cream cooler of nov- 
elties such as ice cream bars and 
sandwiches. 

The Hard Rock Casino and 
Hotel offered new players $25 in 
credits. There was a steakhouse, 
a cafeteria/deli, bar serving food 
and we ate at a place called the 
Bowtie Bistro that served a soup, 
salad and pizza bar for $7 .95 . 

The food was good and you 
could purchase dynamite desserts 
for $2.75 each. This casino was 
very nice and clean. They are 
going to be giving up the Hard 
Rock franchise soon. 

I have never really understood 
why we charge so much for our 
buffets and I have addressed this 
with casino management and 
have been told we offer a lot of 
protein on our buffets and I said 
have you ever been to a Golden 
Corral? They have 2-3 times 
more food options than we have. 
We need to have cheaper prices 
to get guests in the door and 
make it up on volume. We also 
need to make everything home- 
made instead of buying every- 
thing pre-made. My grandmother 
would have a stroke at the way 
we prepare and waste our food. 
She cooked in a restaurant for 
40-plus years and never wasted 
a thing. She made a local restau- 
rant very successful and had peo- 
ple come there specifically for 
her soups, entrees and desserts. 
These are the kind of people who 
need to teach our staff. 

On May 13, we had our first 
casino improvement meeting 
with just the board in the morn- 
ing and then with the COO in the 
afternoon. We finally got to set 
the dates to go into all five casi- 
nos with our surveys to the team 
members. Darcy and I have been 
pushing for change in the casinos 
with revenues declining and rock 
bottom team member morale. We 
seem to be spending all of our 
time on anything but these criti- 
cal issues. 

On May 14-16, the board, 
many of our staff and other tribes 
had National Indian Gaming 
Commission Regional Audit 
Training in St. Ignace. Areas 
discussed were IGRA violations, 
general welfare payments, facil- 
ity licensing, Title 31, IRS top- 
ics, player tracking, fingerprints, 
background investigations and 
licensing of team members. 

On May 17 and 20, Catherine, 
Lana and I met at the Hessel 
casino to conduct their team 
member surveys. While I was 
there, I was approached by a VIP 
who was not happy about cus- 
tomer service in the Sault Casino. 
She said she loves the Hessel 
casino and they treat her good. 
The Hessel surveys are now 
complete. 

On May 18, Catherine Howell, 
her brother Joe and son, Rob, 
met with Keith and I and the 
Unit III elders to clean up the 
Grimes property and Wequayoc 
Cemetery. We worked from 9 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. I would like 
to thank the following people 
for attending: Brenda and Jerry 
Garries, Arvella McCall, Ilene 
Moses, Rose Moses, Nichole 


Causley and kids, Carol and 
Bill Brown, Lisa Fisher, Tony 
Grondin, Christine and Mike 
McPherson, Phyllis, MariAnn, 
and Bob Colegrove, Stephanie 
Sprecker and Laura Forrest. 
Darlene Brown and Helen and 
Otto Hyslop stopped in to check 
things out. The elders present 
would like to have their summer 
picnic on the property and will 
decide at their meeting. 

From 4 p.m. to 8 p.m., Keith 
and I were at the St. Ignace 
Casino doing team member 
surveys. It just so happened to 
be the 25^ anniversary. We 
had complaints from the team 
members and customers about 
the promotion. I was very disap- 
pointed that it did not resemble 
or feel like a party atmosphere. 
There were no balloons or deco- 
rations. We served champagne 
and cake as usual. There was 
a two-man band, drawings and 
plinko but nothing overly excit- 
ing. Many customers and VIPs 
said they didn’t know about it. 
Management said we were up 
about $40,000 over last year, 
but what would we have made if 
we had done it right? When the 
Sault had their 25^ anniversary, 
there was a three-day festival 
with concerts and events. It has 
always seemed to me that it is 
always about the Sault. Up until 
2003, St. Ignace was always 
the money maker. I believe it 
is time for each casino to have 
their own marketing reps and 
make decisions about their own 
promotions, menus, drink spe- 
cials, bands, etc. These areas 
know their customers better than 
anyone. The days of all being 
the same should be a thing of the 
past. 

On May 20, we had EDC and 
casino financials. The St. Ignace 
Midjim Store was hit by a car 
driven by an unlicensed girl. A 
drunken man in the Sault walked 
through wet concrete at the 
Midjim and it had to be redone. 
The new V 1 software system 
will soon allow for customers to 
redeem their points at the point 
of sale instead of having to go to 
the Northern Rewards counter for 
everything. 

The tribe is looking at differ- 
ent cigarette vendors that could 
save us about $165,000. The 
government is still short about 
$350,000 so, according to the 
chairman, there should be no 
sacred cows going forward and 
mass layoffs if it can’t be figured 
out. I look forward to no sacred 
cows but there should not be 
multiple hits to the casino for 
sequestration. We have board 
members who want to raise the 
drink prices and crab leg buf- 
fet prices. That should make us 
competitive. Wow! This is crazy. 

I suggested having a cheap rental 
rate at the Lakefront Inn so that 
instead of 50 percent occupancy 
we get closer to 100 percent and 
posting the price on the sign 
so travelers stop. We had a $3 
million dollar winner at the St. 
Ignace casino that we should 
be doing a commercial about. 

The St. Ignace casino is down 
$470,160 for the first quarter 
and all casinos are down over a 
million dollars. When is enough, 
enough? We need to consider 
bringing back free credits and 


free entry to drawings. 

At the May 20 Great Lakes 
conservation meeting, there was 
discussion on the new access 
sites and the work that needs 
to be done so small boats can 
launch from there. The commit- 
tee voted to give II Conguy’s 
commercial license to his wife. 
Keith, Aaron Schlehuber and I 
were accused of trying to commit 
conspiracy by Chairman Payment 
about this license transfer. There 
was an email sent by Schlehuber 
to Keith, the committee chair- 
man, our biologist, and I about 
the passing of II and that we 
would let the family grieve and 
make sure all provisions of the 
code were followed. The chair- 
man apparently read it that we 
were trying to take time to cir- 
cumvent the system. The board 
of directors has the final vote, so 
how could we do that. The other 
problem was that it was only sent 
to the Unit III directors. It was 
sent to the parties involved as 
a heads up. Then we receive an 
email from Chairman Payment 
stating he found a letter from his 
dad bequeathing him his license 
and wanted to know if we were 
going to give him a license. At 
this meeting, the committee was 
discussing issuing a small mesh 
permit to a fisherman who has 
had a permit in the past and the 
committee discussed this person 
threatening people about getting 
the permit and past behaviors 
while fishing. The committee 
was going to deny the permit 
request and then Chairman 
Payment convinced them other- 
wise. 

When members of the board 
or chair are present at these 
committee meetings it should 
be to address questions or to be 
educated, not change committee 
recommendations . 

On May 21 , we had our work- 
shop and meeting in Naubinway. 
There was discussion on a piece 
of property the tribe purchased 
two years ago for $325,000 that 
now needs $900,000 in infra- 
structure, for motor pool and the 
fisheries to operate out of. There 
was more discussion on the 2 
percent, the chairman suggests 
that we look at discontinuing the 
$50,000 we give to the Moses 
Dialysis Unit and make them 
become self sufficient. There are 
too many of our members with 
diabetes who get served for me 
to do that. Prior to the unit being 
established, people had to travel 
to Petoskey to get treatments. 
What was supposed to be a short 
meeting turned out to be four 
hours due to people posing for 
the camera. 

On May 23, Lana, Denny, 
the chairman and I attended 
the Elders Advisory meeting 
in Newberry. It was the first 
of these meetings I was able 
to attend because the schedule 
always conflicts with our finan- 
cial meetings. The elders had 
complaints on the health centers, 
tribal employees not being effec- 
tive and still keep their jobs and 
the status of the proposed con- 
stitution. Part of the reason that 
things won’t change is because of 
politics. Some people only have 
their job because of who they 
are, not because they do their 

Continued on page 25 
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Learning facts important to better operations 



Keith Massaway, Director 


Unit III 

The board of directors was 
invited to attend a National 
Indian Gaming Commission 
regional audit training last 
month in St. Ignace. Many board 
members attended and learned 
what our gaming commission- 
ers have to deal with on weekly, 
monthly and yearly basis. One 
example is understanding what 
an Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (IGRA) violation is and how, 
when and where they are to be 
responded to. Another is cover- 
ing the minimal internal controls 
(MICs) and going into how they 
are audited and how and when 
the rules and regulations can be 
amended, changed and improved. 
Descriptions of the background 
checks and fingerprinting process 


of each of our gaming employees 
and how the research is conduct- 
ed took up an afternoon. 

I must say, the part I struggled 
with to stay awake in was the 
filling out of the IRS reporting 
form. That process was done 
line by line and all applicable 
tax codes and amendments were 
used to detail how and why 
each figure was derived and 
recorded. Not a really riveting 
exercise. The board members 
who attended now better under- 
stand what this division does and 
how important it is that it runs 
smoothly. 

Sometimes, it seems the casi- 
no management and the gaming 
commissioners are at odds with 
each other, but I now understand 
what each side sees as their mis- 
sion, to make the casino business 
run efficiently and profitably, and 
the commission to make sure it 
remains inside the stringent rules 
and laws that protect everyone 
involved. 

The audit committee is in the 
middle of working through the 
casino and enterprise audits. We 
are going over the findings and 
recommendations and presenting 
them to the full board. We had no 
substantial violations or infrac- 
tions of the MICs or IGRA. We 
continue to look closely at areas 
that have had minor problems 
and are making suggestions so 
they won’t become bigger prob- 


lems in the future. 

Director Bridged Sorenson 
and myself have been to three 
sessions where casino employees 
had a chance to fill out question- 
naires about the Kewadin casinos 
and its practices and their view- 
points on changes and improve- 
ments. Some are reluctant to fill 
out the forms. We explain this 

We all need 


is a board driven endeavor that 
aims to have the entire board 
better understand our team 
members’ problems, concerns 
and suggestions on improve- 
ments. Bridged and Director 
Darcy Morrow are going around 
to each of our casinos and hav- 
ing several open sessions so all 
employees can participate. This 

to shift our 



to "us/' and 

rather than ourselves or just our 
little area. If the tribe fails, we all 
fail. Passing blame and pointing 
fingers will not solve anything, 
it will only divide us further. If 
we follow a logical path we can 
find some livable solutions to our 
problems. 

So, how do we get there? First 
and foremost, we need to change 
all of the “me, me, me,” to “US, 
US, US.” In talking with team 
members, tribal and non-tribal, I 
hear a lot of “cut over there and 
not here.” We need to be a true 
team and work together while 
saving what we can, where we 
can. Because, in the end, we all 
depend on the tribe in some way. 
We spend more time fighting and 
bickering amongst ourselves than 
problem solving. No department 
or program is more important 
than another. 

Most governments are facing 


from "me" 


Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 

This is the time for unity in 
our tribe instead of just worrying 
about our own respective units. 
We should be working together 
and focusing on the greater good 


will be a useful and I believe 
eye-opening event when all is 
completed. 

Thank you for all the e-mails 
and the phone calls . 

Keith Massaway, 

702 Hazelton St., 

St. Ignace, MI 49781, 

(906) 643-6981, 
kmassaway@msn.com 

thinking 
shift soon 

the same problems we are, which 
is less money with more need. 

We will surely make it through 
this year but I am seriously wor- 
ried about what we will do next 
year. A looming issue that needs 
to be faced is Obamacare. This 
is a huge unknown as far as cost 
and effect through the tribe. 
Tackling this issue will require 
all of us to work together. 

To end on a bit of a positive 
note, things look okay (not great) 
currently because our debt IS 
being paid down and we have 
been working at streamlining our 
operations even while our casino 
businesses are in a bit of a down- 
ward trend. 

As always, you can feel free 
to contact me with any questions, 
comments or concerns at (906) 
632-7267 (home), 203-6698 
(cell) or dmckelvie@saulttribe. 
net. 
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job. It is time people quit play- 
ing politics and worry about the 
tribe as a whole and not your 
friends, family and constituents. 
Do your job or there is the door, 
end of story. 

The issue of the MIEA 
(Michigan Indian Elders 
Association) came up where an 
elder from Unit III has served 
for 17 years and other elders 
would like to have the oppor- 
tunity. I understand that, but 
the way it was handled was 
not right. There was a resolu- 
tion passed in 1995 for this 
elder to be appointed to serve 
for two years. There was never 
another one passed since then 
and this elder has been serving 
ever since. At the time of this 
discussion, we did not have the 
resolution in hand so the Elder 
Division director suggested we 
allow this elder to go to her 
last meeting in July and tell her 
someone new will be appoint- 
ed for next year. The Elders 
Advisory board also wanted to 
go back to their subcommittees 
to get suggestions of those who 
wanted to serve and bring it back 
to next month’s meeting. The 
chairman said someone needs to 
be chosen from the table. This 
again should not happen. We are 
not there to dictate to our com- 
mittees what we want or why do 
we have them. This elder who 
has been serving for the past 17 
years was told by a past Elders 
Division director that she could 
serve until she wanted to step 
down and then she needed to 
put in a letter of resignation. 
Apparently this is not the case, 
but why was there never another 
resolution brought forward in 
all these years for that position? 
There was a resolution appoint- 
ing someone from Escanaba in 


2006 who must have replaced 
the elder who was also named in 
the 1 997 resolution and then in 
2000 an elder from Ishpeming 
was appointed and served 
until 2012 when an elder from 
Munising was appointed. So the 
elder who served from 2000- 
2012 was able to resign last 
year and his seat filled, but the 
elder in Unit III was kicked off. 

I understand if others want to be 
involved but let’s do things right. 

On May 24, we had our Tribal 
Action Plan meeting and hope 
to have our forums and focus 
groups done by June and then 
we will put together a survey 
to gather more information. 

We also had our Health Adhoc 
Committee meeting. We are try- 
ing to prioritize what services we 
can offer to each area on a need 
or population basis. St. Ignace 
would like to have a walk-in 
clinic arrangement like the Sault 
has with War Memorial. We 
talked about offering later or 
weekend hours to accommodate 
the working people. 

On May 25 , 1 attended the 
Native American Festival put 
on by the Museum of Ojibwe 
Culture. There were opportuni- 
ties to learn quill work, baskets, 
brain tanning, etc. There were 
two drums and the Grandmother 
Moon Singers in attendance. 

This is a great event and seems 
to grow every year. I was pre- 
sented a beautiful quill box made 
by Tom and Sally Paquin from 
John Causley Jr. I appreciate the 
gift but I like helping out when I 
can and do not need to be recog- 
nized for doing so. I only made 
phone calls and sent emails 
to speed up the process. John 
Causley Jr. and Shirley Sorrels 
did most of the organizing. 

On May 26, 1 attended the 


Catholic Mass with Brother John 
Hascall. It was a beautiful day 
on the museum grounds and a 
great service. We need to all 
work together to be able to fund 
a new longhouse being built so it 
can be used for our youth, adults 
and events like this . I am hoping 
we can provide 2 percent fund- 
ing to this project. 

On May 27 , Keith and I were 
at the Kewadin Shores Casino 
doing team member surveys 
from noon to 4 p.m. The saddest 
thing is that so many people fear 
the surveys because they are 
afraid of management retaliation. 
We assure them that the board 
members are the only ones who 
will see the surveys and their 
information will be compiled 
into a spreadsheet with all com- 
ments per casino. 

On May 28 , we had a work- 
shop, which consisted of inter- 
viewing two finalists for the HR 
director position. This position 
has been vacant for about 1 8 
months and we have spent about 
$10,000 advertising for this posi- 
tion. We need a strong candidate 
to lead this department. The 
chairman now wants to hire a 
head hunter to find someone. If 
we were going to do this , then 
we should have done this months 
ago. Time is of the essence. 

At 3 p.m., Darcy and I went up 
to the Sault Casino break rooms 
to do surveys. I stayed until 9 
p.m. We had 87 surveys com- 
pleted and the same concern 
with management retaliation. 

On May 29 , Keith and I were 
at the Shores doing team mem- 
ber surveys from 6 a.m. to noon 
and I stayed around until 2:30 
p.m. to try to get more done. We 
have about one-third of the team 
members left to survey. 

On May 29, 1 met Denise 



Scholarship recipient Zack Major with Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit 
III Representative Bridgett Sorenson. 


and Darcy in Manistique to do 
their team member surveys . The 
surveys should be done by the 
end of June at all five casinos. 

I attended a reception that eve- 
ning at the Museum of Ojibwe 
Culture for the youth who have 
been involved in creating art- 
work. Francie Wyers is inspiring 
youth to be artists . They did a 
great job and have a lot to be 
proud of. The museum is very 
involved with tribal youth learn- 
ing opportunities and a youth 
entrepreneurial program. 

On June 1 , 1 went to Zack 
Major’s graduation party to 
present him my $ 1 ,000 scholar- 
ship. He will be attending Bay 
College in Escanaba in August 
to study music. I know he will 
make his family and community 
proud. 

We will be changing the June 


4 St. Ignace meeting to June 3 
to accommodate the chairman 
to attend the HHS STAC meet- 
ing in D.C. The chairman was 
recently appointed to serve as a 
national at large representative to 
the Health and Human Services 
Secretary Tribal Advisory 
Council. Congratulations to him! 
The only thing I do not agree 
with is changing meeting dates 
when we have business that has 
to go on. He is needed in D.C. 
and does great things and the 
rest of the board is capable of 
running a meeting. If we don’t 
agree to cancel a meeting, then 
he threatens to not go. 

Until next month, enjoy the 
summer and spend quality time 
with your family ! Feel free to 
contact me at bsorenson@sault- 
tribe.net or 643-2123 (office) or 
430-0536 (cell). 
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Summer 


■ 



Cathy Abramson 
Director, Unit I 


Exciting events coming to 
Bahweting in July. I am put- 
ting this information out now in 
hopes that you and your family 
might attend. 

Our 32nd annual powwow and 
summer gathering is set in Sault 
Ste. Marie for July 2-7 at our 
powwow grounds near the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. Because many of our 
people asked, we returned to a 
traditional powwow. The bless- 
ing of the grounds takes place on 
Tuesday, July 2, at 10 a. m. with a 
meal provided by our elders and 
our Traditional Foods Program. 
On Thursday, July 4, Chief Dean 
Sayers and his wife, Amy McCoy 
Sayers, will lead our summer 
gathering where many teachings 
will be shared and given to those 
in attendance. There will be a 
sunrise ceremony and the gath- 
ering will begin at 9 a.m. with 
a lunch and an evening feast to 
close that evening’s activities. 

On Friday, July 5 , while the 


Representatives’ Reports 
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brings lots of fun for all to the EUP 


children’s carnival is in full 
swing, we added another nos- 
talgic event — car bingo in the 
parking lot of the Niigaanigiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Many of us 
older people remember going to 
the Big Abe’s car bingo in Bay 
Mills. For those of you who have 
never attended one, car bingo is 
playing the game of bingo while 
sitting in your car. If you get a 
bingo, you honk your car horn 
and runners will come and verify 
your win. It’s a good time with 
cash prizes. This is a powwow 
committee fundraiser, so come 
on out and join in the fun. 

By the way — our elders 
are selling raffle tickets and the 
drawing will be on July 7 at the 
powwow grounds. Please support 
our elders as they raise funds for 
their group activities. 

On Saturday and Sunday, July 
6 and 7 , our powwow dancing 
begins. Come and enjoy. Meet 
new and old friends and family. 
For more information, visit www. 
saulttribe.com or find our event 
on Facebook. For more informa- 
tion, call powwow chairwoman 
Jackie Minton at (906) 635-6050. 
All vendors, please contact Finda 
Grossett at 635-6050. If you 
would like to volunteer at any of 
these events, please contact me at 
322-3823 or email cabramson@ 
saulttribe.net or on Facebook. 
Come and join the fun. See you 
there. 

From July 15 through 19, 
warrior camp is scheduled for 
our young, soon-to-be men. The 
purpose of this camp is to pass 
on old time warrior values and 
teachings. It’s character build- 


ing using the seven grandfather 
teachings while learning life and 
survival skills. 

Activities are lacrosse, archery, 
canoeing, running, drum making, 
singing, pipe making, fire keep- 
ing, sweat lodge building, nam- 
ing ceremonies, making arrows, 
gathering medicine, making kini- 
kinick (traditional tobacco), gath- 
ering cedar, language teachings, 
traditional foods demonstrations, 
HIV education, honoring our 
women and warrior games. 

The staff of our Traditional 
Medicine Program designed 
and implemented this excellent 
learning opportunity for our 
young men. This year, Jackie 
Minton, culture camp coordina- 
tor, will lead this camp with the 
Traditional Medicine Program 
staff’s continued involvement. 
Our healers and their assistants 
will all be there along with the 
men and women from the Sault, 
Bay Mills and Canada who have 
served as role models for our 
youth. We are fortunate to have 
elders, such as Henry Boulley, 
camp there all the while and 
teach our young men about life 
skills. 

Fast year, I saw firsthand what 
our young men have learned. As 
most of you know, I had been 
diagnosed and treated for breast 
cancer the winter before. Fast 
year, at one of my check ups, 
the doctor was concerned with 
an enlarged lymph node they 
discovered. While I had been 
stoic in my attitude toward this 
cancer, I have to admit that I did 
get worried and I immediately 
went to seek out our healers for 


doctoring. They were at the war- 
rior camp and I traveled there for 
help. 

As part of my doctoring, some 
of our young men attending the 
warrior camp prepared a heal- 
ing lodge for me. I was deeply 
touched at the care and respect 
that they put into preparing 
this lodge. A young man from 
Hessel smudged the lodge, while 
a young man from Manistique 
placed cedar in the lodge and the 
fire and tended the fire, a young 
man from Batchewana came into 
the lodge with the healers and 
me. He brought his drum and 
sang a healing song for me. They 
were not asked to do this. They 
volunteered. This was an experi- 
ence that I will never forget. 

Sometimes we sell our young 
people too short, but, in a nur- 
turing environment such as the 
warrior camp, they are learning 
about who they are and their 
purpose in life. The prayers that 
surrounded that lodge brought 
me the peace of mind I sought. 

It was an experience I never 
expected and it gave me hope for 
the future of our people. These 
young men genuinely took care 
of me and helped me heal. When 
I went for another biopsy, the 
doctors found nothing. I believe 
in the power of prayer and I have 
always believed in our youth. 
These young warriors, along with 
our healers, helped me through 
this. I believe this with my whole 
heart and soul. I am forever 
grateful to them. 

That is my testimony for this 
camp. If you are interested in 
sending your son or grandson, 


please sign him up as soon as 
possible. Space is limited. It 
doesn’t matter where you live to 
attend this camp. Although, you 
must provide your young man 
the transportation to get there. 
This year, it takes place at the 
Sugar Island culture camp. Please 
contact Jackie Minton at 635- 
6050 to register. 

Of course, our July would not 
be complete without announc- 
ing the 17^ annual Sugar Island 
Traditional Powwow set for July 
19-20. 1 love this powwow. This 
is a place where many families 
gather and share food and stories. 
For more information, call Mick 
Frechette at 440-8918 or Elaine 
Young-Clement at 440-6801. 

So, why am I talking about 
these events in my unit report? 
The reason is I am involved with 
these activities and support them 
greatly. Yes, I continue to work 
with the board on budgets, poli- 
cies, legislative issues with the 
state and the federal government 
and many other subcommittees 
and such. I am also involved in 
developing our community and 
our people. I am proud of how 
I was raised and I believe we 
should continue to reeducate our 
people about our ways of life. It 
reminds me that we must protect 
and perpetuate our way of life. I 
am very committed to this and it 
is a very important item to write 
about. 

If you have any issues or con- 
cerns, please contact me at 322- 
3823 or at cabramson@saulttribe. 
net. I look forward to hearing 
from you. Hope you are having a 
nice summer so far. 


On the Constitution and the corporate charter 



D J. Malloy, 
Director, Unit I 


In these United States, we 
rely on the U.S. Constitution to 
protect our freedoms, our rights, 
our very way of life. It sets the 
stage for the people to elect rep- 
resentatives who govern within 
the bounds of Constitutional law. 
Our tribal constitution should be 
no different. 

Three-branch government is 
a form of checks and balances 
that prohibits any one branch 
from having absolute reign over 
your government. It allows for 
a balance of power and protec- 
tion for the rule of law. Elected 
representation provides for a sys- 
tem where the majority decides 
who will sit in the seats, but the 
minority is protected by the laws 
that each representative must fol- 
low. This is deliberate in that the 
influence of the majority is tem- 
pered by the rights of individuals, 


thereby protecting political dis- 
sent and individuals and minority 
groups from the “tyranny of the 
majority” by placing checks on 
the power of the majority of the 
population. 

We have before us an oppor- 
tunity to protect our people in 
much the same way. It is impera- 
tive that we find a way to bring 
the most basic constitutional 
rights to our people. What I sup- 
port doing at this time, because 
I do not see the board opting for 
a full constitutional reform (nor 
do I believe that the draft con- 
stitution proposed in 2007 is in 
the best interest of the tribe, for 
reason I stated in my November 
2012 unit report), is to put to 
the people constitutional amend- 
ments. Those amendments I 
believe to be the most important 
are a separation of powers with 
elected judges, the right of initia- 
tive and the right of recall. There 
are others that are important, but 
these three provide the people an 
opportunity to have a balanced 
government with checks and 
balances, the right to recall repre- 
sentatives who fail them and the 
right to petition their government 
for change when their representa- 
tives refuse to act on the voice of 
the people. 

It is easy to sit at the board 
table and spout off “I support 
this,” and I support that.” Well, 
actions have always spoken 
louder than words. It is time for 


the board to put their support to 
the test. It is time for the board to 
allow the people to decide what 
they support in governmental 
change. Our job is only to decide, 
based on everything we are sup- 
posed to know about the tribe, 
what is or is not in the best inter- 
est of the tribe and its stability. 

It is not our job to tell you what 
is or is not good for you. These 
amendments protect the right of 
the people to have a say in the 
way of the government with little 
cost to implement. It is up to you 
to decide how you want your 
government constructed. 

On another front, but no less 
important, we have a corporate 
charter that has sat for almost as 
long. The board has the ability 
to place some of our businesses 
under this charter and insulate 
them from politics and board 
members who lack business 
experience. So far, the board 
has failed to do so much as put 
a board in place as stipulated 
in the law that created the char- 
ter. Why? I can only guess it is 
because it means releasing the 
reign over those businesses. 

I believe the less the board is 
involved in any business we own, 
the better the business will do. 
For as long as I can remember, 
there have been board members 
who came to think of themselves 
as business minded people, even 
though their only experience is 
what they learned while in office. 


Thank God we don’t have board 
members who fancy themselves 
as doctors. 

It is time for the board to step 
up to the plate and step back 
from presuming to know what 
is in your best interest. It is time 
to put the government within the 
reach of the people and our busi- 
nesses in the hands of profession- 
als. It is time for accountability 
on all fronts. If you believe, like 
I do, that the time has come for 
the board to loosen the grip on 
your right to have a voice in 
your own government, then call 
or write your representative. If 


you believe it is time to put a 
halt to the long stream of busi- 
ness failures, then call or write 
your representative and tell them 
to follow the laws in place and 
activate the corporate charter. 
The one thing we are good at is 
making excuses to our members. 
Do not except any more excuses. 
Start demanding answers. 

Always, I look forward to 
hearing from you. Please feel 
free to contact me at (906) 440- 
9762 or at dmalloy@saulttribe. 
net. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Whether moving across the street or across the 
country, follow these steps to stay in contact 


Following these steps will help 
eliminate problems down the 
road for you in keeping up with 
all manner of important official 
and personal correspondence. 

If you’ve recently moved or 
plan to move, be sure to report 
your change of address with 
government agencies, including 
the U.S. Postal Service, the So- 
cial Security Administration and 
your state’s Department of Motor 
Vehicles. Reporting your change 
of address to these agencies will 
help ensure that you receive your 
mail, including government ben- 
efits and correspondence. 

While you’re at it, be sure to 
report your change of address to 
the Sault Tribe Enrollment De- 
partment to maintain tribal cor- 


respondence such as the monthly 
newspaper, benefit notifications 
and bulletins, elders’ dividends 
and voting ballots. 

It is not enough to only notify 
the post office of your change 
of address. If you do not notify 
enrollment of your new address, 
you will eventually lose postal 
contact with your tribe. 

Members who move to new 
addresses should call the Sault 
Tribe Enrollment Department at 
632-8552 or (800) 251-6597. It’s 
a fast and easy process to make 
address change notifications. 

Also, if you’re planning a 
move, visit Protect YourMove. 
gov for tips on how to choose 
reputable movers and avoid 
fraud. 
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Natural Resources 



This beautiful white morel was gathered by Mike 
Burton in Chippewa County in early June. To pick 
ground mushrooms sustainably, cut them at the base 
of the stem rather than pull them. 



This pheasant’s back or Dryad’s saddle was col- 
lected by Jennifer Dale-Burton in Sault Ste. Marie. 
The spring shelf mushroom is best collected when 
small and tastes “beefy.” 


The four sacred medicines 


Asemaa • Geezhik • Mashkodewashk • Weengush 


This article is based on the 
writing and teachings of elders 
throughout the years here at the 
newspaper. 

Anishinaabe biimadziwinn, 
the Anishinaabe way of life, is 
all about honoring one’s culture 
and traditions and staying in 
balance with nature. To live the 
Anishinaabe way of life is to be 
respectful to the earth and all her 
children. The four sacred medi- 
cines are used in everyday life 
and ceremonies. Each plant repre- 
sents a direction of the medicine 
wheel. When taking any plant 
from the earth, we explain why 
we need it and offer some tobac- 
co in return for its generosity and 
help of the plant which shared 
itself so freely. 

Asemaa — or tobacco, repre- 
sents the eastern direction. It is 
used in the offering of prayer to 
the G’tchi Manidoo (Great Spirit, 
the Creator), acting as a medium 
for communication. Tobacco can 
be made into prayer offerings. It 
may be kept in a wooden bowl or 
placed in a cloth or buckskin bag 
made for that purpose. Tobacco 
can also be made into tobacco 
ties for giving, these are made by 
cutting small, two-inch squares 
of cotton cloth of any color, plac- 
ing tobacco in the center of the 
cloth and tying the ends with a 
ribbon or yarn. Prayers are put 
into your tobacco tie. Tobacco 
uses vary with your needs. It can 
be sprinkled on the ground as you 
say your daily prayers, smoked in 
a sacred pipe or sprinkled on the 
waters with your prayers. 

Elders say to hold the saama in 
your left hand, the one closest to 
your heart. 

Geezhik — or cedar, repre- 
sents the southern direction. The 
leaves are cleaned from the stems 
and separated into small pieces 
which are then used in many 


ways. A tobacco offering is made 
before it is picked. You take cedar 
from the largest tree and offer 
your prayers explaining how you 
will use the cedar and identify 
yourself. Doing this ensures you 
will get the full spiritual and 
medicinal use of the cedar. Cedar 
use varies according to the tribe 
or people who use cedar. 

Cedar is a medicine known 
for its purification properties 
and is often used as a smudge 
when dried. Cedar is a protection 
medicine as well. Many dancers 
place fresh cedar in their moc- 
casins or shoes when they travel 
to a powwow or ceremony. This 
is believed to keep their energy 
pure. 

Cedar is used for sweat lodge 
ceremonies and small pieces 
of cedar are cleaned from the 
branches. The cedar is placed 
dark side down on the crescent 
mound located behind the fire 
area. Cedar is used to make the 
spirit path from the fire pit to 
the sweat lodge center. It is also 
placed on the hot rocks as they 
are placed in the sweat lodge. The 
story of cedar is told during the 
teaching of the sweat lodge. 

When a person has been in 
great stress or trauma, a cedar 
bath is sometimes made for com- 
fort and healing to the body by 
adding cedar from the branches, 
cooked to an amber color and 
added to the bath water. 

A cedar bath is sometimes used 
in funeral ceremonies. This puri- 
fies the body for the spirit cer- 
emony that is to take place. It is a 
great honor to do this. 

Elders say to put some in your 
shoes and only goodness will 
come your way. 

Mashkodewashk — or sage, 
represents the western direction. 

It is also used for purification. Its 
smoke is used for releasing what 


is troubling the mind and for 
removing negative energy and to 
prepare a person for ceremonies 
and teachings. 

If you have experienced an 
abusive situation, burning sage 
in your home would bring you 
a sense of peace from the nega- 
tive emotions. It is also used to 
cleanse the home and sacred 
items, such as an eagle feathers. 
Sage has other medicinal uses 
depending on the instructions 
from your tribe or elder. 

Weengush — or sweetgrass, 
represents the northern direction. 
It is known for it’s sweet aromatic 
scent. Weengush is a powerful 
purifier and protector. It is said 
that when we burn sweetgrass, 
the grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers in the spirit world are as stars, 
and they see us and come close 
to hear our prayers. It has a sweet 
aroma that reminds people of 
their gentleness, love and kind- 
ness. 

Our prayers are carried in the 
smoke by the grandmothers and 
grandfathers to the Creator. When 
we smudge, we cleanse ourselves 
by wafting the smoke with our 
hands over parts of our body. 

The prayer is that our minds have 
clarity of thought, our hands do 
good work and from our mouth 
comes the truth. When a woman 
or man experiences a negative 
situation, burning sweetgrass 
brings calmness to the room and 
everyone around the room. When 
used in healing circles or talking 
circles, it brings positive energy. 

Many traditional people place 
a braid of sweetgrass in their cars 
for the pleasant aroma and for the 
medicine prayer for travel. 

For any questions about these 
sacred medicines, offer tobacco to 
your tribal elder, traditional healer 
or spiritual leader. 


Harvesting sweetgrass sustainably 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Everyone loves the wonder- 
ful smell of sweetgrass. Fresh 
or burning, it’s cleansing and 
refreshing and purifying. It is one 
of our four sacred medicines. 

Sweetgrass scent is unmistak- 
able. If you are unsure on your 
sweetgrass identification, just 
take a blade and rub it between 
your fingers, you’ll know. 

There is a right way and a 
wrong way to harvest sweetgrass. 
Sweetgrass grows from rhizomes 
that are something like bulbs 
under the ground and spread in 
the same manner. They are the 
first grass to seed in the season, 
but their seeds have a low viabil- 
ity rate. So, when you gather 
sweetgrass, cut only mature 
sweetgrass about three inches 
from the bottom of the plant. 

I can tell you two stories. 
Once, my mom was picking 


sweetgrass with old Mrs. Fox. 

My mom grabbed a blade of 
grass and cut her hand quite badly 
when she pulled on it. Mrs. Fox 
wrapped my mother’s hand and 
told her she must cut the grass 
instead of pulling on it. Another 
time, I was at a powwow and saw 
sweetgrass braids with the roots 
hanging off the bottom of the 
grass. So I bought it and took it 
home, unbraided it and put it in 
some water, whereupon it began 
to grow back its roots and I plant- 
ed it outside. 

Sweetgrass might seem abun- 
dant but its habitat is disappear- 
ing across the country. It is easily 
crowded out by other plants. So 
treat it with respect. As with all 
gathering, I only take a quarter 
to a third of the plant. Never take 
the whole clump. 

Enjoy and miigwech. 


Ogichidaa Bimaadiziwin Kinoomaagewin 
Warrior Camp 
July 15-19, 2013 
At Mary Murray Culture Camp 
Open to all male youth ages 12-16 that are members 
of a federally recognized tribe. 



Hosted by Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

Participants will learn traditional knowledge and skills based on 
Traditional Warrior Society Teachings 
Hands on activities throughout the 5 days: Warrior teachings, 
spirituality, Natural life skills, Healthy lifestyles, Physical activities, 
and Leadership skills 

24 hr Adult supervision, dorm style sleeping in camp ground setting, 
and meals provided. 

For registration information please call or email: 

Jackie Minton or Linda Grossett at (906) 635-6050, jminton@saulttribe.net, 
lgrossette@saulttribe.net. 


Are you UP 4 the Challenge? 



Attention LTppgr Pe n-lni ula Residents of : 

CctfprvMe, Kin rwi F M^nkniquc. Mnrqucttc, Afltiniring, 
Nahrno r Newberry. St fgrmce. and Sault Sle MnrJc 

The ^uftTdbe 

LtT( Crft Moving - Community Challenge 
Jun* i July 26 r 

J-ylra your hvfpyCLJP CEPWIFUnlly retVfYV S2C0C (U mjfcy 

eiTVN emmenu! mtnma merits 1Ji.il cl irhj 
waiMumJ wr Luv^liiiy lim indy t-Jiuitv fur mirfu rviiduiiti, 

fiJU Wfl Lih 1 8 tMtif WLilf r.tdti Id tfiyuuN jiUlrfy. 

Lun 1 hi fruu orxi wtj ttMiki Uor ayi luUxitifi lti ritu nj w utu. ji m 
evui Fur Kxx/riy jl vjlp KxjI FdaiPHJi"Mjtoll f r Ou* riisHji sily C kilLT yc 
u; good ^ix }ixi j^id qnod ter 

W UP 4 HeHlfh,eirg V p rfv rtl« ef rt* ml 

r&Ju » sign up Ay y&jf 
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DreamMakers Theater ♦ Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


cab i Mas 

1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 

AUGUST 

Jeff Dunham 

1st | 7 p.m, & 9:30 p.m. | Thursday | $55,50, $48,50 | On Sale Now 

4th Annual Michigan Paranormal Convention 

9th-10th | Friday & Saturday | $45.00, $75.00, $95.00 | 

On Sale Now 

Pop Evil An All Star Entertainment Show 
14th | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $20.00 | On Sale Now 

SEPTEMBER 

Night Ranger with John Waite 

22nd | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $48.50, $38.50 | On Sale Now 


JUNE 

Monster Truck Throwdown 

29th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | Kewadin St. Ignace 
On Sale Now | $10 Adult Ticket/ Ages 17 & Under Free 
(if accompanied by an adult) 

JULY 

Keith Secola A Seventh Fire Entertainment Show 
6th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $15.00 | On Sale Now 

Vince Gill 

24th | 7 p.m. | Wednesday | $58.50, $55.00 | On Sale Now 

Tesla 

27th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $38.50, $35.00 | On Sale Now 


MANISTIQUEST.iGNACEHESSELSAULfuMARlECHRISTMAS 









HEALING MEDICINE — In July 2007, tribal member Barbara Derusha 
went on a personal journey to the U.P. to reconnect with places she had 
not visted for several years. On her way out of the waabano lodge, she 
snapped the photo above. She was given her spirit name at this time, 
“Chi-Badz-Wa,” which means, “water running under logs.” Derusha 
said, “Obviously, this personal journey gave me many lifelong memo- 
ries to cherish, all of which I connect to with this medicine wheel with 
sweetgrass image.” 


Long time Indian 
Country ally honored 
on Sault reservation 

Wolf referendum 
restarts 

Sault Tribe powwow 
photos and flyers! 
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2% benefits community causes 




Photos by Brenda Austin 

NEW ROOF — DeTour Village Hall is getting its roof reshingled and $6,609 in Sault Tribe 2 percent funds is 
enough to pay for about half the cost. Mayor Anthony Bosley said he appreciates the tribe’s help, acknowl- 
edging the tribe has done a lot for their community in the past few years. Directors Catherine Hollowell and 
Lana Causley said the tribe uses the hall for meetings and events and that the tribe is happy to help. Left to 
right, Catherine Hollowell, Mayor Anthony Bosley, township clerk Marilyn McGuire and Lana Causley. 


HOSPICE CARE — Hospice of the EUP received $18,111. Left to right, president of the Hospice board, Dr. Jim 
Tetzlaff; hospice board members, Patty Savitskie and Frank King; Director Cathy Abramson; hospice board 
member Pastor Barry Levine; Director Jennifer McLeod; Hospice board treasurer, Lynda Ellis; and hospice 
board member Wendy Malaska. 



KINROSS COMMUNITY RECREATION — The kids summer activities programming and fishing event received 
$8,500 in 2 percent funds. Directors Jennifer McLeod, Cathy Abramson and D.J. Malloy said they are excit- 
ed the tribe was able to approve 2 percent funding to help provide activities for area youth. Left to right, 
Kinross program aide Dawn MacDonald, Township Clerk Sheila Gaines, Kinross program aide assistant 
Ashley Bertram, Director D.J. Malloy, Recreation Center manager DeDe Frasure, Township Supervisor Jim 
Moore and Directors Cathy Abramson and Jennifer McLeod. 
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WANTED: Looking for used kidney 


By Daniel McCoy 

I have put it off long enough. 
About 10 
years ago, I 
was diagnosed 
with IgA 
nephropathy or 
better known 
as Berger’s 
Disease. It is 
a slow degen- 
erative disease 
that adversely 


affects the kidney function. It is 
one of those types of illnesses 
no one would notice until the 
kidneys are almost done working, 
and my doctor says I am getting 
to that point. When you get to 
that point and you don’t have a 
spare, then you start dialysis. You 
then live a good portion of your 
life connected to machines that 
do what the little kidney used to 
do. 

So, if you know anyone with a 


spare that they don’t need, have 
them call Andrea Davis at (216) 
983-5138 at University Hopital 
in Cleveland, Ohio. They will be 
looking for kidneys that use type 
A or type O blood. 

Tell them Dan sent you. 

Dan is a Sault Tribe member, 
the son of the late Ken and Helen 
McCoy of Sault Ste. Marie. He 
has one daughter, Jennifer, and 
granddaughter, Mackenzie. He 
lives in Parma, Ohio. 



New petition launched to stop 
and restore voters’ rights 


Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected filed language July 
2 with the Secretary of State 
to launch a second referendum 
campaign to stop the trophy hunt- 
ing and trapping of wolves and 
restore the right of Michigan vot- 
ers to weigh in on critical wild- 
life issues, according to a press 
release. 

“This second referendum will 
preserve the impact of our first 
referendum that has already been 
certified for the ballot - ensuring 
Michigan voters have the right to 
protect wolves and other wildlife 
matters,” said Jill Fritz, direc- 
tor of Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected. “Michiganders deserve 
to have their voices heard on the 
wolf issue, and we hope they’ll 
have an opportunity to vote on 
two ballot measures next year to 
do just that.” 

Senate Bill 288, which became 
Public Act 21 on May 8, 2013, 
allows the seven-member Natural 
Resources Commission to open 
up a hunting season for any spe- 
cies classed as “protected” under 
state law, including gray wolves. 

“This bill is a radical over- 
reach by some state lawmakers, 
and it’s only fair to allow citizens 
to weigh in on this important 
question of wildlife policy,” 
added Fritz. 


According to the release, Keep 
Michigan Wolves Protected is 
aiming to collect at least 225,000 
signatures to qualify for the 
November 2014 ballot. 

In a responding release, State 
Senator Tom Capserson said, “I 
will be relentless in maintaining 
management policies to ensure 
that the people of the Upper 
Peninsula are heard as they over- 
whelmingly have pleaded for 
management efforts, including 
hunting, to help address problems 
caused by a growing wolf popula- 
tion in their backyards,” 

“After all, U.P. residents are 
the only people whose daily lives 
are impacted by wolves in their 
communities, not the leaders of 
this referendum effort who pri- 
marily live out of state and are 
motivated much more by fund- 
raising for their so-called ‘animal 
welfare’ organizations than truly 
protecting animals with manage- 
ment efforts according to sci- 
ence,” Casperon added. 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected maintains in its release 
that the seven-member NRC is 
composed of political appointees, 
“most of whom have no wildlife 
management experiences whatso- 
ever.” 

More than 255,000 Michigan 
voters signed the group petition. 


wolf hunting 



Nancy Warren of Ontonagon 
County, has had wolves on her 
property for the last 15 years. She 
has served as a volunteer wolf 
tracker, helped handle 1 1 wild 
wolves, conducted wolf education 
programs for 20 years and most 
recently a signature collector 
for the Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected campaign. “I can speak 
from my experience in collecting 
signatures in the U.P. that when 
people learned the facts namely 
that producers who have had 
depredations are issued permits to 
kill any wolves on their property 
on sight; that producers can kill 
any wolf in the act of attack- 
ing their livestock and Wildlife 
Services can kill problem wolves 
and that it has taken the popula- 
tion 20 years to grow to 658 
animals, I found that people in 
the U.P. do not support hunting or 
trapping wolves.” 


Cook once, eat twice 


On Thursday, July 25 from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Hessel 
Community Center the US DA 
Food Distribution Program 
will be offering 
a cooking class 
and roasting 
turkey with veg- 
etables for lunch. 

Afterwards, par- 
ticipants will make 
turkey-noodle soup 



from leftovers. 

Everything is being provided 
by the USDA Food Distribution 
Program. Class size is limited, 
for more info, call Mark 
Willis at 635-4971 or 
send email to him at 
mwillis @ saulttribe . 
net or Marlene 
Porcaro at 635- 
6076, mporcaro@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Elders services Lifeline 
emergency unit test 

These units automatically dial and send a prerecorded message 
to 911 and are triggered by a small pendent worn around your neck. 
The units have a nine- volt battery back up in case of power failure. 
The pendent also has a 12- volt A23 battery. Owners of the telemer- 
gency units should test their pendent and system monthly to ensure 
that the batteries and units are functioning correctly. 

Procedure for battery testing: 

1 . Stand by your base union 

2. Open top lid of base unit and ensure that both 911 and power 
switches are in the “on” position. 

3 . Ensure that both “green” lights on the face of the base unit are 
on . 

A. If power/lo batt light is blinking, replace nine-volt battery in 
back of base unit. Note that the battery on the back of the base unit 
requires a small Phillips screwdriver to take out small screw. 

4. Depress and hold red pendent button for five seconds, the base 
unit will beep and red light on pendent will flash. This indicates a 
successful test and the system is functioning normally. Immediately 
cancel tests by pressing the large stop button on the front of the base 
unit, the pendent red light will continue to flash until it resets, this is 
normal. 

A. If the red light on the pendent does not flash, replace 12 
volt A23 battery in pendent. A small Phillips head screw holds the 
pendent together, remove screw and carefully split apart pendent to 
replace battery. 

If you encounter any problems or have questions, please call 
(906) 635-4971. 


Chronic pain management program 


A 12- week chronic pain 
management treatment program 
begins July 22 through Oct. 14. 
Weekly sessions take place on 
Mondays at 10 a.m. and Fridays 
at 3 p.m. at the Sault Tribe Health 
and Human Services Center audi- 
torium in Sault Ste. Marie. 


The objective of the sessions is 
to reduce chronic pain and learn 
alternatives to using pain medica- 
tions for coping with pain. 

Those interested should call 
Wm. Lane Barber at 632-5200, 
extension 22620 or contact your 
health care provider to enroll. 




Wanted to 


buy: Commercial fishing operation. 
Call (231) 268-8856 
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DeMawating Development 

Property Sales & Rentals 


Reasonable Rent Rates • Low Move-In Costs • Month-to-Month Lease • Pets Allowed 


DeMawating Development features 
2, 3 and 4 bedroom duplexes and 
single family homes with large 
basements. 






Monthly & Quarterly 
Pay-On-Time Incentives 
and Other Promotions! 


CONTACT US TODAY! 

Call 906-495-2800 or 
Email Rental Manager 
Theresa Germain at 
tgermain@saulttribe.net. 


Homes include appliances, 
washer and dryer hook-ups 
and accessible parking. 
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U.P. segment of U.S. Bicycle Route 35 opened 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Officials and others gather on USBR 35 at the site of the ribbon cutting 
in Rudyard surrounding one of the signs that mark the trail. Currently, 
USBR 35 extends south from the Canadian border through the Upper 
Peninsula and roughly follows the eastern shore of Lake Michigan to 
the border with Indiana. Eventually, it will extend much farther to the 
south to reach New Orleans, La. 


By Rick Smith 

Representatives from the 
Michigan Department of 
Transportation, Chippewa 
County, Rudyard Township, 
Sault Tribe and the Adventure 
Cycling Association gath- 
ered in Rudyard alongside the 
Mackinaw Trail on June 13 
for a ribbon cutting ceremony. 
The group met for a ceremony 
to mark the grand opening of 
the Upper Peninsula leg of 
U.S. Bicycle Route (USBR) 

35, which spans from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., south to 
St. Ignace, Mich., along the 
Mackinaw Trail, officially 
known as County Designated 
Highway H-63. 

In its current stage of devel- 
opment, USBR 35 extends south 
from the Upper Peninsula and 
roughly follows the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan to the 
border with Indiana. Eventually, 


according to Kerry Irons of the 
Adventure Cycling Association, 
the route will extend to New 


Orleans, La. 

The Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health is a key 


organization in planning and 
developing non-motorized 
transportation routes in com- 
munities throughout the tribe’s 
service area and connecting 
adjacent community routes to 
USBR 35. Funding for the non- 
motorized routes comes through 
federal funding from the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 

“The U.S. Bicycle Route 
System is a national network 
of regionally and nationally 
significant bicycling routes 
spanning multiple states,” said 
Heather Hemming of the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority. “The 
purpose of the USBR numbering 
and marking system is to facili- 
tate travel between states on 
routes identified as being more 
suitable than others for cycling.” 

The Housing Authority is 
a component of the Strategic 
Alliance for Health. 
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Environmental Department welcomes 


By Brenda Austin 

What is a brownfield? 
According to the Environmental 
Law Institute, a brownfield is “an 
industrial or commercial prop- 
erty that remains abandoned or 
underutilized in part because of 
environmental contamination or 
the fear of such contamination.” 

In an effort to categorize and 
list potential brownfields owned 
by the tribe, the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department has 
welcomed brownfield coordi- 
nator/environmental specialist 
Abraham “A.J.” Mclarahmore 
and public involvement/records 
clerk Amanda Peters. 

Mclarahmore graduated from 
Lake Superior State University 
(LSSU) last year with a bachelor 
degree in science and geology 
and a minor in biology. He said 
since the brownfield department 
is new, they are currently working 



to develop procedures and best 
practices. “We don’t currently 
have a list of brownfield proj- 
ects,” he said, “but one of our top 
goals is to assess what the tribe 
has and see if any of them fall 
under the brownfield category.” 
He started his position with the 



tribe the last week of May. 

Mclarahmore said once his 
assessments are complete, he 
will begin planning strategies to 
mitigate whatever problems there 
may be with designated tribal 
properties, allowing the tribe to 
use that land or building again. 


Mclarahmore spent most of 
his life in Cedarville, graduating 
from Cedarville High School. He 
is married to Sarah Mclarahmore 
and they are expecting their first 
child in December. He is enlisted 
in the 1437th Army National 
Guard and was deployed to Iraq 
for eight months in 2009-2010. 

Peters began her part-time 
employment in May and is work- 
ing on the brownfield project with 
Mclarahmore, keeping public 
records and developing a website 
where people can go to view the 
information. She will be keeping 
both paper and electronic cop- 
ies of the projects. “We are also 
looking into holding public meet- 
ings about brownfield projects 
and doing environmental outreach 
on our website, Facebook, Twitter 
and our blog,” she said. 

Peters holds two associates 
degrees - one in liberal arts and 


new staff 

also in business administra- 
tion with a minor in health care 
administration. She continues 
to attend LSSU and will gradu- 
ate next year with two bachelor 
degrees, one in business manage- 
ment and the other in marketing. 
A member of the Alpha Theta 
Omega sorority, she has helped 
with fundraising for breast cancer 
awareness and in building up the 
sorority on the university’s cam- 
pus. 

Peters graduated from Sault 
Area High School and her parents 
are Bob and Tammy Vickers. 

The Environmental 
Department will have a presence 
at this summer’s powwows and 
will be attending the Cedarville 
Frog Fest where they will have an 
informational booth set up. 

Both Mclarahmore and Peters 
are members of the Sault Tribe. 


Author has book signing sessions at Kewadin 


By Rick Smith 

Michigan mystery writer and 
syndicated columnist, David 
Walks-As-Bear, recently conduct- 
ed an Upper Peninsula book sign- 
ing tour promoting his works. He 
made appearances at the Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center on 
June 27-28 as well as the Bayliss 
Public Library on June 28 and the 
Whitefish Township Library on 
June 29. 

According to his publisher, 
Wildland Press, the award win- 
ning Walks-As-Bear is an elder 
of the Shawnee Nation and his 
stories have been used for major 


television productions and a fea- 
ture film. He is the creator of the 
character Ely Stone, an Upper 
Peninsula tribal cop. His Bear’s 
Den column appears throughout 
the state along with a Canadian 
outlet. The column is found in the 
monthly Great Lakes Pilot along 
with excerpts from his books. 

Some of the titles Walks- 
As-Bear wrote are his latest, 
Witiku, the Shape Shifter, The 
Murmurings, Old Money, The L.P. 
and Shamus Ghillie U.S. Secret 
Service in Medicine Hat. He also 
wrote a science-fiction thriller 
titled No Green Card. 


Wildland Press indicates 
Walks-As-Bear is a retired pho- 
tojournalist and member of the 
American Legion. 

Photo by Rick Smith 
Right, author David Walks- 
As-Bear talks with, from left, 
Rosemary Ciluffo and Theresa 
Wheeler of Grand Rapids, Mich., at 
his first ever book signing at the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie on June 
27. Walks-As-Bear signed books 
the ladies bought during a cordial 
chat. 
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Affordable Care Act information 


In 2010, President Obama 
signed the Patient Protection 
and Affordable Care Act (AC A), 
also know as Obamacare. While 
this legislation was passed over 
three years ago, we are just 
beginning to implement and to 
understand the implications that 
the new regulations will have on 
the U.S. healthcare system. The 
requirements mandated by the 
law will change how the Sault 
Tribe Health Centers will deliver 
care and receive compensation. 
While many different factors will 
contribute to the overall success 
of the reform, we must first be 
aware of how the new health care 
provisions will affect us on an 
individual and tribal basis. 

Three of the overall goals 
for the ACA are increasing 
health insurance coverage to all 
Americans, decreasing overall 


health care costs and reducing 
health disparities. There will 
be several options available for 
those who need assistance to 
purchase health insurance, includ- 
ing Medicaid, Health Insurance 
Exchange program and individual 
government subsidies. Beginning 
Jan. 1, 2014, all Americans must 
be insured. 

If all of our tribal members 
are insured, then more resources 
can be made available at our 
tribal health centers. The tribal 
Health Division team would like 
to encourage you and help you 
receive health insurance. Support 
will be offered at all of our 
tribal health centers for Medicaid 
enrollment and the “insurance 
exchange” programs. Just ask for 
assistance at the tribal health cen- 
ter nearest you. 

When will the ACA be imple- 


mented? 

Enrollment will begin Oct. 1 
and the program will be imple- 
mented Jan. 1, 2014. 

What is the insurance 
“Exchange”? 

This is the new system being 
set up in each state offering 
Health Insurance. Insurers will 
need approval to be part of the 
exchange. The benefits and cov- 
erage offered will determine the 
type of medical plan to be offered 
to Michigan consumers. 

How will a tribal member 
enroll for this new insurance? 

Once enrollment begins on 
Oct. 1 and the exchange is ready 
for business, there will be two 
methods to enroll — either online 
or by mail. The tribal Health 
Division team will provide mem- 
bers with enrollment assistance. 

Will there be tax credits to 


help purchase insurance? 

Information from your federal 
income tax will be used to deter- 
mine whether you qualify for 
tax credits or reduce or eliminate 
cost. 

How will this benefit our 
tribal members and tribal 
health centers? 

The positives coming out of 
the ACA are that more of our 
tribal members will have insur- 
ance and be able to access the 
health care system. Because 
the federal government and the 
Indian Health Service funds our 
clinics at only about 50 percent of 
our level of need, the remaining 
costs need to be found elsewhere. 
Having more insured tribal mem- 
bers using our tribal clinics will 
help to provide savings to the 
tribe’s Contract Health Program, 
to purchase needed equipment, 


to improve and expand all health 
care services and ensure that our 
people are able to live healthy 
and productive lives. 

Who will help our uninsured 
tribal members with this new 
health coverage? 

The Health Division has set 
up a team from various tribal 
departments that will help our 
tribal members with the new 
insurance options and how to 
enroll on the Michigan exchange. 
As our team learns more about 
the implementation of this new 
insurance exchange, we will get 
the word out to the membership. 
One online resource is www. 
nativeexchange.org. Also, Carol 
Pages Montie in the Contract 
Health Program at (906) 632- 
5220 can help answer your ques- 
tions. 


Luce County opens safe prescription drug disposal drop box 



Prescription Drug Disposal Project participants, back row, left to right, 
Luce County Sheriff Kevin Erickson, Michigan State Police Lt. Dave 
Hopper, Helen Newberry Joy Hospital CEO Scott Pillion, Sault Tribe Rural 
Health Program Manager Marlene Glaesmann, Snyder’s Drug Store 
Manager Bruce Klusmeyer and patient advocate Tracy Paramski. Front 
row, LMAS District Health Department Director Nick Derusha, Great 
Lakes Recovery Centers prevention specialist Mary Jenerou and Sault 
Tribe Community Health nurse Lisa Simmons. 


Community members now 
have access to a safe and secure 
way to turn in their unwanted, 
outdated and expired household 
medicines. 

A newly installed prescrip- 
tion drug drop box at the Luce 
County Courthouse in Newberry 
offers an easy way to dispose 
of accumulated medications. 
Aimed at reducing the intentional 
or accidental risk of household 
medicine misuse, abuse, con- 
sumption by children or pets and 
improper disposal. The drop box 
provides a regularly accessible 
means to dispose of medications, 
supplementing the twice yearly 
Drug Enforcement Agency’s 
Prescription Take Back Day pro- 
gram. 

The ongoing success of the 
DEA program demonstrates the 
public’s appreciation of having 
an opportunity to discard their 
unwanted, unused and expired 
prescription drugs from their 
homes. Nationwide, the last 
Prescription Take Back Day in 
April collected 50 percent more 
pills than the previous collection 
day. Combined with the previous 
five collection days, more than 
2.8 million pounds — 1,409 tons 
— of prescription medications 


to date have been removed from 
circulation. 

Working together, Helen 
Newberry Joy Hospital (HNJH) 
Community Relations’ Deborah 
Doyle and Snyder Drug Store 
Manager Bruce Klusmeyer, 
researched options and contacted 
the drop box manufacturer. 

“We knew the service was 


needed,” said Doyle. “Once 
the project was determined to 
be feasible, other local health- 
related organizations were invited 
to participate including Luce 
County Sheriff Kevin Erickson, 
Michigan State Police Lieutenant 
Dave Hopper, LMAS District 
Health Department Director Nick 
Derusha; Sault Tribe Community 


Health nurse Lisa Simmons, 
HNJH patient advocate Tracy 
Paramski and Great Lakes 
Recovery prevention specialist 
Mary Jenerou.” 

“The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians supports com- 
munity wide efforts to address 
the safe disposal of prescription 
and over-the-counter drugs,” 

Sault Tribe Rural Health Program 
Manager Marlene Glaesmann 
said. “We are pleased to partici- 
pate with state and local drug take 
back programs across the Upper 
Peninsula.” 

Disposing of household medi- 
cations that are no longer needed 
reduces the chance that someone 
other than the prescribed patient 
may accidentally misuse or abuse 
the medication. Studies have 
shown that, unfortunately, medi- 
cine cabinets have become the 
supply of choice for those seek- 
ing controlled substances, usually 
from the homes of family and 
friends. 

It also keeps the medica- 
tion out of the water supply. As 
Simmons points out, “Improperly 
disposing of medications by 
flushing or throwing them away 
presents a risk to the environ- 
ment. When flushed, they 


Food challenge encourages eating local produce 


The Chippewa County 
Healthy Pood Access Committee 
partnered with the Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation 
Grant project and Sault Tribe 
Traditional Poods Grant project 
to host the first Let’s Get Local 
Pood Challenge set for August. 

The challenge coordinates with 
the Let’s Get Moving Challenge 
and encourages community mem- 
bers to continue to buy fresh, 
healthful, local produce at their 
local farmers market. Lor the 
month of August, participants will 
pledge to eat at least one meal 
entirely from local ingredients 
each week (four meals total). To 
qualify as being deemed “local,” 
the produce must be grown in 
either the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan or in Michigan. If par- 
ticipants cannot access produce 
grown in the Upper Peninsula 
or Michigan, they can purchase 
produce grown in the United 
States. Local food calendars will 
be available through the month 
of September. These calendars 


include daily meal ideas, lists 
of in-season fruits and veg- 
etables and recipes of the month. 
Community members can pick 
up these calendars at their local 
farmers market or at www. 
up4health.org. 

To sign up for the local food 
challenge, leave a comment on 
the Let’s Get Local blog at www. 
up4health.org. Participants may 
sign up any time before or dur- 
ing the month of August. Those 
who sign up for the challenge 
are asked to submit a photo with 
a brief description of the local 
healthy meal that they have pre- 
pared and email it to mbunker@ 
saulttribe.net. Participants may 
enter up to four times during the 
month of August for a chance to 
win a $50 farmers market gift 
certificate. 

Lor more information on the 
Lets Get Local Lood Challenge 
or other U.P. events, go to www. 
up4health.org or email communi- 
ty health @ saulttribe .net . 


Join us in putting some of your grocery budget 
back into the community while putting 
healthy local foods into your bodies!! 

For the month of August, pledge to eat at least one 
meal entirely from local ingredients each week. 

Pick up one of our Let’s Get Local Calendars for 
June through September at the 
Farmer’s Market for menu ideas! 

To sign up for the challenge, leave a comment on our 
Let’s Get Local blog at www.up4health.org . Join any 
time before or during the month of August. 

WI4T IS Ilf 411 

. Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
. Michigan 

. Locally “produced” (i.e. bread or jam) 

. If all else fails, go for minimally processed & grown/raised in the US! 

Get creative with your local meal! Write the story behind it or 
take a photo w/ a short description and email it to 
mbunker@saulttribe.net with your name, address, & 
telephone number. Enter up to four times and the end of the 
month, we’ll do a drawing for a 
$50.00 Farmers Market gift certificate! 


enter the wastewater system. 
Wastewater treatment plants and 
septic systems are not designed 
to remove these substances, 
which can then make their way 
into the soil, surface water and 
groundwater. Even throwing them 
away puts them into landfills, 
again leading back to the soil and 
water.” 

Unacceptable items include 
illicitly manufactured controlled 
substances (marijuana or meth- 
amphetamine for example), 
patches, thermometers, IV bags, 
aerosol cans, hydrogen peroxide, 
infectious waste, needles or other 
sharp objects. 

Individual or loose pills must 
be in a sealed plastic bag and 
liquids must be in tightly sealed 
containers. 

Once collected, the sheriff’s 
office will ensure the medication 
is disposed of according to state 
and federal laws. Lor security 
purposes, the drop box is moni- 
tored by a camera and will be 
emptied daily. 

Please direct any questions 
to your local pharmacist, the 
Luce County Sheriff’s Office, 
293-8431, or Deborah Doyle at 
Helen Newberry Joy Hospital and 
Health Care Center, 293-9130. 

Chronic Pain? 


What: Please come join the 
chronic pain management 
treatment program. This will be 
a 12-week group focused on 
teaching chronic pain manage- 
ment techniques. 

When: Weekly on Mondays and 
Fridays from July 22 to Oct. 

14, 2013. Monday sessions 
are scheduled for 10 a.m. and 
Friday sessions will be at 3 
p.m. 

Where: Sessions take place 
in the Sault Tribe Health and 
Human Services Center audi- 
torium. 

Why: To reduce chronic pain 
and learn alternatives to using 
pain medications for coping 
with your pain. 

Contact: Wm. Lane Barber MA. 
LPC, NCC at 632-5200 extension 
22620 or your health care pro- 
vider to enroll. 
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Munro volunteers as tribal veterans' representative 


By Brenda Austin 

Ron Munro is the Sault Tribe 
tribal veterans representative 
(TVR) outreach worker through 
the U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs. He volunteers his time 

- unpaid - to help tribal veterans 
access their VA benefits. TVRs 
are appointed and supported by 
tribal governments while receiv- 
ing formal training from the VA 

- but are not VA employees. 

Munro said he functions as a 
liaison between veterans, the VA 
and other organizations. Since 
April when he attended his first 
round of VA training, Munro has 
been able to offer his assistance 
to 25 veterans in Chippewa 
County. Although he is a TVR, 
Munro said he could assist any 
veteran within Chippewa County. 
Once his budget receives a boost 
by the tribe’s board of directors, 
Munro said he hopes to be able to 
offer his services to tribal mem- 
bers and other veterans within the 
tribe’s seven-county service area. 

Also attending the TVR train- 
ing was Walt Parish from the Bay 
Mills Indian Community. 

Munro can help provide infor- 
mation and assistance on com- 
pleting paperwork for healthcare 
enrollment, claims and education 
benefits and home loan benefits. 
He can also help families and 
spouses of veterans with death 
benefits and find answers to any 
questions they may have. 

The goals of the VA outreach 
program are to reach out to all 
veterans while finding those who 


are most underserved, help fami- 
lies of veterans, increase access 
to healthcare and benefits, help 
improve quality of life and act 
as a liaison. The TVRs receive 
ongoing training through the VA, 
including annual formal training 
sessions. 

Munro himself is a disabled 
veteran injured in the line of duty 
during his enlistment in the Navy. 

One of the projects currently 
underway within the VA and IHS , 
according to Munro, is a medical 
records sharing system, which 
will allow access to veterans 
medical records by both health 
care systems allowing veterans to 
receive better care. “We can help 
any veteran,” he said. “We try to 
find out what their needs are so 
we can find services to help meet 
those needs. I was surprised to 
learn that Chippewa County has 
homeless veterans - I will try to 
get them in touch with the right 
programs that can assist them 
with their housing needs.” 

Munro said that according to 
statistics, Native Americans have 
served more per capita in the dif- 
ferent branches of the military 
then any other minority group. 
“The VA is finding that Native 
America veterans are receiving 
the least amount of services. The 
VA is doing outreach to these 
Native veterans and their fami- 
lies to help them access services 
available to them,” he said. 

Munro has attended elder 
meetings in the Sault to seek 
referrals and make elders aware 



Above: TVR Ron Munro (left) and 
Mary Beth Skupien, Ph.D., director 
of the Office of Rural Health, U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(front, third from right) took part 
in a recent training for tribal 
veteran’s representatives. 

of VA services. He will be attend- 
ing the next training session for 
TVRs in August. 

Munro can be contacted by 
calling (906) 440-0679 or by 
email at munro@centurytel.net. 

The TVR program began in 
2001; with this year being the 
first year training for TVRs was 
held in Farwell, Mich. For more 
information about the TVR pro- 
gram, contact Minority Veterans 
Program coordinator Buck 
Richardson at William. 
richardson@va.gov. 



Sherri Deloof, VISN 1 1 rural health/telehealth coordinator, tribal vet- 
eran’s representative Ron Munro and Lisa Erich, Saginaw telehealth 
coordinator. 


I don’t have a problem. 

I can stop at any time. 

I’m having some bad luck now, but things will change. 

If I can just borrow 20 bucks I’ll be fine. 

I can pay it back next week. 

How am I going to make my car payment? 
What do you mean I’m going to lose my house? 

How do I break this to my family? 

I need help. 

Now that you’ve recognized you may have a gambling problem, the next step 

is to call the Michigan Problem Gambling Helpline at 1-800-270-7117 to 

speak with a counselor. It’s free and confidential. Isn’t it time you started 
beating a gambling problem? 


Michigan Department 
of Community Health 

irwii 

Rick Snyder, Governor 
James K. Haveman, Director 
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U.S. OCR dismisses school mascot complaint 



By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Department 
of Civil Rights (MDCR) filed a 
complaint on Feb. 8, 2013, with 
the U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Civil Rights (OCR) 
against 35 public K-12 schools 
and their 12 respective school 
districts for using sports mascots 
with American Indian names, 
nicknames, chants or imagery. 

The complaint was filed in light 
of increasing research showing 
the use of such mascots harms the 
academic achievement of students 
with American Indian ancestry 
and after extensive attempts 
through normal channels to 
encourage schools to drop Indian 
mascots. The OCR recently 
dismissed the complaint citing 
Michigan did not give specific 
examples or anecdotal instances 
of incidents where students suf- 
fered harm because of the use of 
mascots. 

The MDCR has several options 
open to pursue the matter further 
and, according to spokeswoman 
Leslie Fritz, the department fully 
intends to continue pursuing a 
satisfactory resolution. 

It appears schools use Indian 
mascots without any intent 
to cause harm and even con- 
sider them as displays of respect, 
according to the MDCR, but that 
view is invalid when it is shown 
the use of such mascots do indeed 
cause harm. 

Imagine if, in place of Indian 
mascots, sports teams chose to 
“honor” United States military 


service members and veterans 
in the same manner. Instead of 
a caricature of a “noble savage” 
wearing a war bonnet and face 
paint, teams could use exagger- 
ated and inaccurate likenesses of 
men and women in uniforms fes- 
tooned with all the flash one can 
imagine a military member might 
don, including service decora- 
tions such as the Medal of Honor. 
During games, teams could have 
people in costumes as live incar- 
nations of those military style 
mascots prancing around and cut- 
ting clownish antics to entertain 
and heighten team spirit. Gestures 
such as snappy salutes and brisk 
marching in place could replace 
tired and dull moves now in use, 
such as the “tomahawk chop” and 
war whoops. Imagine the thun- 
derous, rhythmic cadence coming 
from a few hundred or thousand 
sports fans vigorously marching 
in place together in the stands. 

And imagine the array of 
nicknames — cliched names like 
“Warriors” and “Chiefs” could be 
retained while “Redskins” could 
be retired and replaced with the 
“Big Red Ones” in honor of a 
famed Army infantry division. 

Some might think the above 
would be great fun and tribute. 
Others, who have an accurate 
understanding of the military, 
its history, uniforms and honors, 
would be absolutely appalled at 
such a blatant trivialization and 
mockery of the U.S. military ser- 
vices, its members and veterans 
everywhere. This is akin to the 


scenario Indian Country faces 
today. It appears the controversy 
over Indian mascots actually 
stems largely from the fact that 
some people have a better under- 
standing than others about what is 
and what is not actually conveyed 
in the imagery. Some people 


think Indians no longer exist, 
so no harm. Others know better. 
Compound the situation with the 
impressionable minds of young 
school students and a whole new 
dynamic is added, because the 
skewed imagery of Indians preva- 
lent among many Indian mascots 


represents some of the blood 
flowing through the very veins of 
some of the students. 

Actually, sports teams should 
probably stick to “honoring” 
predatory wildlife and violent 
natural phenomenon, very little 
likelihood of perceived effrontery 
and offense taken that way. 

Those interested in a better 
understanding of the opposing 
view in maintaining Indian mas- 
cots may arrange for a screening 
of the documentary In Whose 
Honor? American Indian Mascots 
in Sports by calling Colleen St. 
Onge at the Sault Tribe Ojibwe 
Learning Center and Library at 
635-6050. 

The documentary was viewed 
at a meeting between officials of 
the Michigan Department of Civil 
Rights and some of the state’s 
American Indian tribes. The 
officials also discussed matters 
currently surrounding the issue 
of Indian mascots in schools. 

It was made clear the dismissal 
of the MDCR complaint by the 
U.S. Department of Education 
does not mean it is the end of the 
matter. Further, the civil rights 
officials invited the help of the 
tribal officials and, for that mat- 
ter, tribal citizens throughout the 
state. “We’re busy people,” one 
of them noted, “but we believe 
very strongly in what we do. I 
hope that you will help us to help 
the people you represent. You’re 
the eyes and ears for your people 
if we’re needed.” 



TOURNAMENTS 

$30,000 Blackjack - St. Ignace 
July 26-28, 2013 

$15,000 Poker - Sault Ste. Marie 

August 2-4, 2013 

$8,000 Spin to Win - Manistique 

August 2-4, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker - St* Ignace 
August 9-11, 2013 

DINING 


DreamCatchers Restaurant 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 


LOBSTER SPECIALS 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M.-9 P.M. 

2 Whole Atlantic Lobsters - 

Fresh Rolls SC Butter, Garden Salad, Red 
Potatoes & Corn on the Cob* only $16*95 

Steak and Lobster - 

A 5-oz* Bistro Filet & Atlantic Lobster, Red 
Potatoes & Corn on the Cob* only $17*95 
Available For A Limted Time Only* 


Horseshoe Bay Restaurant 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 


FRIDAY SURF & TURF 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M.-IO P.M* 

Slow Roasted Strip Loin, Shrimp, 
Whitefish, Pork, Chicken, Wild Rice, 
Assorted Vegetables, Potatoes and Gravy 
and more* 

$19*99 adults 

$9*99 children 5 through 12 years of age 


- KEWADIN 


Kewadm KLASSIFIEDS 

E A LH N U U H rW-AOlM.COM' 


Great Lakes of Cash i all sites i 

Earn Entries August 1-24, 2013 

Event Night l#., 

August 24, 2013 

Money Machine is Back for even more CASH! 

Up to $50,000 in CASH could be given away! 

Kewadin's DreamMakers Theater Voted 
Best Entertainment Venue in the Eastern U.P* 


u- W 


Wl 


disorderly 

C3KBUST 


Jeff Dunham 

Thursday, August 1 

7 p*m* & 9:30 p*m* 

DreamMakers Theater 
Sault Ste* Marie, MI 


4 th Annual Michigan Paranormal Convention 

Friday & Saturday, August 9 & 10 


Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie 


EVENTS 

Crazy Credits in July 

All Kewadin Sites 

July 20, 2013 - 10a*m*-ll:30p*m* 
Win Your Share of Over 
$25,000 in Kewadin Credits! 

GRAND PRIZE DRAW to WIN $100 
Kewadin Credits every day in August! 

You can also win: 

$50, $100, $250 in Kewadin Credits! 

Keys & Credits Monday 

St* Ignace, Christmas, Hessel, Manistique 

Every Monday: 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Your Chance to Win a Car! 

PLUS ... Win Your Share of Over 

$2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

For details and official rules see kewadin.com. 

Fantastic Friday Social 

All Kewadin Sites 

Every Friday from 4-10 p.m. 

♦ Random draws on slots and tables 

♦ Earn double & triple points 

♦ Top 3 each Friday 

PLUS ♦♦♦ one entry each Friday for 
the Grand Prize Draw! 

Kewadin Party Pits 

Kewadin St* Ignace & Christmas 
1st & 3rd Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p*m* 

Kewadin Sault Ste* Marie 8C Manistique 
2nd & 4th Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p*m* 

Prizes + Match Play 4 Kewadin Credits 


TIQUE-ST.IGNACE- HESSEL SAULTgMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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U.P. media honored for excellence in encouraging news 


The 2013 Good News Awards 
set a record for the greatest num- 
ber of awards presented in its 
16-year history, 33. In addition, 
eight certificates of merit were 
presented to media outlets from 
throughout the Upper Peninsula 
at the annual luncheon and 
awards ceremony on June 6 at 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Marquette. 

The Good News Awards honor 
regional works of excellence in 
broadcasting, print and on the 
web that affirm the dignity of 
people, recognize and uphold uni- 
versally-recognized human values 
and uplift and nourish the human 
spirit. The religious leaders of the 
Presbyterian, United Methodist, 
Catholic, Episcopal and 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 
the Upper Peninsula region spon- 
sor the awards. 

This year, 17 newspapers, 
online publications, radio and 
television stations entered a total 
of 58 entries for the awards, 
which began in 1998. Forty-three 
media professionals were recog- 
nized for the positive stories they 
wrote and programs they pro- 
duced during 2012. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
received an award in the non- 
daily publication category for 
an August 2012 feature story 
titled Seeing Eye-to-Eye Across 
Generation Gaps (teens and 
elders help each other through 
school program) by Rick Smith. 


This year’s award marks the 
third such honor for Win Awenen 
Nisitotung. The paper also 
received awards in 2010 for the 
feature story Playing for Change: 
Working for World Peace and in 
2012 for the straight news piece, 
Tapawingo Farms Aims to Help 
Disadvantaged Youth , both of 
those stories were also written by 
Smith. 

Other honorees in the cat- 
egory were the Bay Mills News , 
Brimley, for Eagle Staff Donated 
to Brimley Schools (ceremonial 
tribal eagle staff donated to local 
school district) by Sharlene 
Myers, the Munising News and 
the Upper Peninsula Second 
Wave. 

In addition to the feature story 
award, the Bay Mills News also 
took awards for a straight news 
piece, Locals Travel to Rome for 
Kateri Canonization (members of 
Blessed Kateri Church traveled 
to witness canonization of Native 
American) by Shannon Jones, 
and a certificate of merit in the 
photography category for Mush! 
(dogs work across snowy trails as 
part of the annual Kinross Sled 
Dog Race) by Jones. 

Other non-daily winners in 
the straight news category were 
The Munising News , Marquette 
Monthly and the Upper Peninsula 
Second Wave. A certificate of 
merit went to The North Wind of 
Marquette. The Second Wave and 
Marquette Monthly took awards 


Sugar Island preservation 
group raffles classic auto 



By Rick Smith 

The Sugar Island Historical 
Preservation Society is offering 
a 1978 Mercury Marquis Colony 
Park station wagon in a raffle to 
raise funds to restore the Brassar 
Road schoolhouse on Sugar 
Island. According to Art Leighton 
and Wayne Corbiere the school 
was built in the mid- 1890s and is 
the last of four schoolhouses that 
once served the island. 

According to David Bean of 
the island’s historical society, the 
classic station wagon is in very 
good condition, has logged only 
55,118 actual miles and has never 
been subjected to any restoration 
work. It features a brown and 
tan color scheme with leather 
seats, air conditioning, AM/FM 
radio, cruise control, power locks, 
power seats, power steering and 
power windows. The car has a 


351 cubic inch M engine with a 
positraction rear end. The nine- 
passenger car has a remarkably 
clean interior with inward facing 
seats in the back. 

The raffle winner will have the 
option of taking $ 1 ,000 in lieu 
of the station wagon. However, 
the vehicle could probably fetch 
somewhere between $4,000 and 
$5,000. 

In addition, the historical 
society raffle offers an antique 
Stevens .22 caliber rifle or $200 
as second prize and the third 
place prize is $100. 

Tickets for the raffle are avail- 
able until Nov. 15 at various 
area events and powwows from 
members of the historical society. 
Additional information about 
ticket sales may be acquired by 
calling Art Leighton at 253-0966 
or Wayne Corbiere at 635-8457. 


Call 1-800-251-6597 for Tribal Enrollment 



Address changes 
Name changes 
Membership questions 
Tribal card updates 


Win Awenen Nisitotung garners third award since 2010 



Attendees at the 2013 Good News Awards in Marquette included representatives from media outlets 
throughout the Upper Peninsula. 


in the regular column category. 
The Second Wave also took an 
award for photography. 

Daily publications that took 
2013 awards were the The Daily 
News of Iron Mountain and 
The Daily Globe of Iron wood. 
Certificates of merit were 
awarded to The Daily Globe 


of Ironwood and The Mining 
Journal of Marquette, which also 
garnered awards for editorial 
and regular column pieces. The 
Daily Press of Escanaba and The 
Mining Journal received awards 
for works in the series category. 

Regional television sta- 
tions honored at the ceremony 


were WBUP-TV/WBKP-TV 
of Ishpeming, WLUC-TV in 
Negaunee and WBUP-TV/WBKP- 
TV in Ishpeming. Radio station 
taking honors were WMQT-FM/8- 
18 Media in Marquette, WYKX- 
FM in Escanaba, WNMU-EM 
in Marquette, and WDBC-AM , 
Escanaba. 



HAS 

HEART ATTACK 


NOVEMBER 


2025 


One day your weight 
will catch up with you. 

The number one cause of death for 
Native Americans is heart disease. 
Losing just 10% of your body weight 
decreases your risk for heart disease 
and other chronic conditions like 
diabetes, stroke and cancer. Get 
free support and nutrition education, 
so you can make healthier choices 
for yourself and your family. 


Take the pledge to lose 
1 0% today at 

www.michigan.gov/ 
mihealthiertomorrow. 
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Payment 

By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Aaron A. Payment, Sault Tribe 
chairperson, was elected as vice 
president of the Midwest Alliance 
of Sovereign Tribes July 10. 
MAST officers were nominated 
and elected by their peers to two- 
year terms at its July 9-10 annual 
organizational meeting in St. 

Paul, Minn. 

Michigan had a strong show- 
ing in this term’s election of 
officers. In addition to Payment, 
Saginaw Chippewa Tribe council 
member Michele Stanley was 
elected president and Little River 
Band of Ottawa Indians council 
member Kim Alexander as trea- 
surer. Greg Matson of the Oneida 
Band in Wisconsin was elected 
secretary. 

Founded in 1997, MAST 
serves 36 tribes across Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa 
with three representative orga- 
nizations, Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan, Great Lakes Inter- 
Tribal Council and United Tribes 
of Michigan. Its mission is to 
“advance, protect, preserve and 
enhance the mutual interests, 
treaty rights, sovereignty, and cul- 
tural way of life of the sovereign 
nations of the Midwest.” MAST 


elected to vice presidency of MAST 



MAST EXECUTIVE BOARD — (L-R) MAST Executive Director Scott R. Vele, Secretary Greg Matson (Vice 
Chairman, Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin), President Michele Stanley (Tribal Councilwoman, Saginaw Chippewa 
Tribal Council), Treasurer Kim Alexander (Tribal Councilwoman, Little River Band of Ottawa Indians) and Vice 
President Aaron A. Payment (Tribal Chairperson, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians). 


also holds a legislative impact 
meeting in Washington DC each 
year. 

“I am very proud to serve as 
vice-president of MAST,” said 
Payment. “I will do my best to 
represent not only our Sault Tribe 
interests but also that of our fel- 
low Anishinaabeg — Chippewa, 
Odawa and Potawatomi.” 

Payment added, “One recent 
accomplishment is our MAST 
resolution passed in January, for 
which I made the motion, that 
called for President Obama to 
establish a Tribal Counsel on 
Indian Affairs. Just over a week 
ago, the President signed an 
Executive Order creating this 
new body. Attending regional and 
national meetings allows us to 
represent our interests at the high- 
est level. I am excited to do so!” 

The 1 1 years Scott Vele has 
served as MAST’S executive 
director, he has seen many lead- 
ers come and go. “Sault Tribe 
has always been a staunch sup- 
porter of all tribes,” said Vele. 
“The strong, respected leader- 
ship driven by Aaron Payment, 
Michele Stanley, Greg Matson 
and Kim Alexander assures better 
communication with each other, 


Congress, the Senate and the 
White House as MAST moves 
into more positive direction. I’m 
proud to serve with these four 


peers of mine.” 

Payment attended the MAST 
meeting with Unit 1 Director 
Jennifer McLeod and Unit 1 


Director Cathy Abramson, who 
was attending in her capacity 
as chair of the National Indian 
Health Board. 


Bayliss receives Lucy Ashmun-Ripley 


By Rick Smith 

The Bayliss Public Library 
conducted a reception in honor 
of a donation of a collection of 
documents and artifacts of Lucy 
Ashmun-Ripley from the era of 
the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. The collection consists of 
assorted records, personal cards 
and letters, photographs, news 
clippings, artworks and other 
materials. 

“We’re really excited about 
this,” said Ken Miller, director of 
the Bayliss Library, “we like it 
anytime someone gives us family 
papers that we can preserve.” 

Miller explained the library 
keeps historical records and 
memorabilia in the climate-con- 
trolled Judge Joseph H. Steere 
Room, which houses a wide 
variety of items focused primarily 
on the eastern Upper Peninsula 
but includes materials from a 
wider range as well. He said 
anyone who has any old fam- 
ily papers laying around should 
consider donating them to the 
library. “Doesn’t matter if it’s 
just some of your grandmother’s 
old letters,” said Miller, “things 
like that can contribute greatly 
to research.” As an example, he 
cited how he recently experienced 



Photo by Rick Smith 

The Bayliss Public Library in Sault Ste. Marie conducted a reception 
on June 15 for the donation of the Lucy Ashmun-Ripley collection of 
family documents and artifacts. Pictured here are some of the descen- 
dant family members of Sault Ste. Marie. Appearing in the photo in the 
front row, left to right, Jeremy Ripley, Sarah Davis, Ann Marie Woodall 
and David Ripley. In the back row, left to right, Jim Woodall, Edna Kelly 
Koller, Mike Ripley and Mike Aikens. The collection is available for 
viewing by the public at the library. See more photos on page 21 . 


the past coming to life while 
he perused an old ferry service 
accounting book from the Lucy 
Ashmun-Ripley collection. “You 
got a feel for the day-to-day 
activities of the ferry service,” 
Miller noted, along with read- 
ing content often either directly 
or indirectly related to historical 
events. 

Lucy Ashmun-Ripley was 
the granddaughter of Samuel 
Ashmun, daughter of Edward 


Ashmun and the wife of Charles 
Ripley. 

Samuel Ashmun was a rep- 
resentative of the American Fur 
Company from 1818 to 1830 who 
spent his time posted in remote 
wilderness areas. He married 
Nancy “Keneesequa” Brushette, 
the daughter of a Chippewa chief 
in 1827 and they settled in Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1838. The town’s 
main street is named in his honor 
and, while the family name was 


originally spelled as Ashman, the 
street was named Ashmun due to 
a typographic error and the family 
changed the spelling of the family 
name. Ashmun went on to serve 
as a justice of the peace, probate 
judge, county judge, postmaster 
and was elected to the state leg- 
islature three times. He and his 
wife had a large family and lived 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Edward Ashmun served as an 
Indian interpreter and fur trader, 
postmaster of Sault Ste. Marie, 
justice of the peace, government 
interpreter, keeper at Whitefish 
Point Light, lake customs inspec- 
tor and served two terms as the 
Chippewa County sheriff. Edward 
and his wife, Amanda, lived in 
the family home and had nine 
children, which included Lucy, 
who was born in 1850. 

Charles Ripley was born in 
New York in 1 845 and became 
a lawyer as well as a Michigan 
timber looker. He married Lucy 
Ashmun in 1870 in a service 
officiated by Rev. T.R. Easterday. 
Ripley took a job with the fed- 
eral government as a customs 
inspector in Sault Ste. Marie and 
later became a clerk for the L.P. 
Trempe store as well as serving 
three terms as the township clerk 


collection 

and village assessor, a member of 
the village commission, deputy 
registrar of deeds and deputy 
postmaster. He led the firm of 
Ripley and Pickford beginning 
in 1883 and became a captain 
as he put the first steam ferry in 
the county into service in 1877. 

It is believed that Lucy was the 
only woman to pilot a steamer 
across the St. Marys River as 
well as from DeTour to Whitefish 
Point through the St. Marys 
River Canal. Charles left Ripley 
and Pickford in 1888 and, in 
1896, merged his ferry line with 
another ferry service to form the 
Sault Ste. Marie Ferry Company 
where he served as general man- 
ager until 1903, when he ran a 
ferry service serving the Huron 
Mountain Club out of Marquette. 

Lucy was also a teacher in the 
schools of Sault Ste. Marie as 
well as a member of the Pythian 
Sisters and the Ladies Aid Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. She 
and her husband lived to cel- 
ebrate 60 years in a marriage 
that produced 11 children and 16 
grandchildren before she passed 
in 1933 at her family’s home on 
what is now designated as Water 
Street. 


NO A A seeks public input for potential new marine sanctuaries 


The United States National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) is seek- 
ing public input on a proposed 
process and associated criteria to 
evaluate potential new national 
marine sanctuaries in the nation’s 
marine and Great Lakes environ- 
ments. 

NOAA will finalize the 
proposed process and criteria 
upon receiving public comment. 
NOAA will then consider whether 
to begin accepting nominations 
for new sanctuaries. 

The National Marine 
Sanctuaries Act in 1972 gave 


NOAA a mandate to identify, des- 
ignate and protect marine areas of 
special national significance. The 
public’s involvement in shaping 
the mechanisms used to nominate 
new sanctuaries will help NOAA 
in this mission. 

“National marine sanctuar- 
ies support local economies by 
ensuring a healthy and productive 
ocean,” said Holly A. Bamford, 
Ph.D., assistant NOAA admin- 
istrator for the National Ocean 
Service. “Our goal is to establish 
a process communities can use to 
recommend areas of the marine 
environment that could benefit 


from designation as a sanctuary, 
and we’re asking the public to tell 
us what they think that criteria 
should be.” 

In 1995, the Office of National 
Marine Sanctuaries deactivated 
the previous process for nomi- 
nating national marine sanctuar- 
ies. Since that time members of 
Congress, state officials, tribes, 
non-governmental organizations 
and others have expressed interest 
in pursuing new national marine 
sanctuaries. 

Reestablishing the nomina- 
tion process will not affect the 
public’s current use of the marine 


environment. NOAA may imple- 
ment regulations only when an 
area is designated as a national 
marine sanctuary — a process 
that is highly public and partici- 
patory and typically takes years 
to complete. 

Comments can be submit- 
ted electronically via the Federal 
eRulemaking Portal at www. 
regulations.gov. Under Keyword 
or ID, type in NOAA-NOS- 
2013-0091. Click the “Comment 
Now!” icon, complete the req- 
uired fields and enter or attach 
your comments. To read the full 
Federal Register notice, visit 


www.sanctuaries .noaa .gov. 

All comments must be 
received by August 27 . 

The Office of National 
Marine Sanctuaries serves as 
trustee for a system of 14 marine 
protected areas, encompassing 
more than 170,000 square miles 
of America’s ocean and Great 
Lakes waters. Through active 
research, management, and pub- 
lic engagement, national marine 
sanctuaries sustain healthy envi- 
ronments that are the foundation 
for thriving communities and 
stable economies. 
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Obama issues executive order establishing White 
House Council on Native American Affairs 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
issued an executive order on June 
26 establishing the White House 
Council on Native American 
Affairs. The new council is pri- 
marily tasked with improving 
coordination of federal programs 
and the use of resources avail- 
able to Indian Country com- 
munities. The secretary of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
is tasked to chair the council and 
members include heads or senior- 
level representatives of 30 federal 
executive departments, agencies 
and offices. 

“I am honored to chair 
this council,” noted Secretary 
of the Interior Sally Jewell. 
“Throughout the year, the coun- 
cil will work collaboratively 
toward advancing five priorities 
that mirror the issues tribal lead- 
ers have raised during previous 
White House Tribal Nations 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) recently awarded $563 
million to 539 American Indian 
tribes across the United States. 
The awards are the annual HUD 
Indian Housing Block Grants the 
agency distributes to tribes for an 
array of housing services. 

According to HUD, Sault Tribe 
is receiving $4,482,114 this year. 

The funds cover housing oper- 
ations, modernization measures, 
financial assistance programs, 
as well as safety and preven- 
tion services, according to Joni 
Talentino, director of the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority. 

Specifically, the funding 
will support modernization and 
upgrades to current rental housing 
to address any needed safety con- 
cerns, moisture remediation and 
increase in energy efficiency. 

Further, the funds go toward 
routine and urgent unit mainte- 
nance, warehouse operations, util- 
ity costs, insurance, work order 
system, inventory control and 
tracking, equipment and vehicle 
maintenance, snow removal and 
lawn care for elderly and handi- 
capped residents. 

In addition the funds boost the 
Housing Authority’s down pay- 
ment assistance and rental assis- 
tance programs. One program 
helps income eligible families 
with down payment assistance 
and closing costs required to buy 
a home. The other program aids 


Conferences: 1) promoting sus- 
tainable economic development; 
2) supporting greater access to 
and control over health care; 3) 
improving the effectiveness and 
efficiency of tribal justice sys- 
tems; 4) expanding and improv- 
ing educational opportunities for 
Native American youth; and 5) 
protecting and supporting the sus- 
tainable management of Native 
lands, environments and natural 
resources.” 

The council consists of 14 
major executive departments 
including the departments of 
Defense, Justice, Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, 

Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban 
Development, Transportation, 
Energy, Education, Veterans 
Affairs and Homeland Security. 
The roster of eight federal agen- 
cies further forming the coun- 
cil include the Social Security 


income eligible members who 
are unable to get into low-income 
housing on the open market 
by subsidizing required rental 
amounts. 

The block grants also provide 
funding for homeowners who live 
off-reservation to replace water 
heaters and furnaces as well as to 
help with necessary repairs and 
replacements to bring homes up 
to standard conditions. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Odenaang housing site will 
receive help from the grant 
toward furthering the project 
to connect the water and sewer 
pipes to the city’s system. 

In St. Ignace, the grant will 
support acquisition of state low- 
income tax credits to secure 
matching federal construction 
funding. 

The grant supports tribal hous- 
ing prevention and safety efforts 
by funding the Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement’s canine and the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp, 
which provides many healthful 
cultural activities for the youth 
and adults living in the tribe’s 
housing communities. 

Further, the grant enables staff 
from the Housing Authority with 
providing housing residents with 
financial management training, 
community building events, safe- 
ty fairs and referrals to outside 
agencies to provide assistance 
to specific concerns and self 
sufficiency training to housing 
residents. 


Administration, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Small 
Business Administration, Council 
of Economic Advisors, Domestic 
Policy Council, National 
Economic Council, Council on 
Environmental Quality and the 
Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation. The remaining eight 
federal offices assigned seats 
cover Personnel Management, 
Management and Budget, U.S. 
Trade Representative, National 
Drug Control Policy, Science 
and Technology Policy, Denali 
Commission, White House 
Office of Public Engagement and 
Intergovernmental Affairs and the 
White House Office of Cabinet 
Affairs. 

The order mandates the 
council to coordinate its 
outreach to federally recog- 
nized American Indian tribes 
through the White House 
Office of Public Engagement 


and Intergovernmental Affairs. 
Further, the council is required 
to meet three time annually in 
addition to meetings convened 
as deemed necessary by the 
chair, who may also invite other 
interested agencies and offices to 
attend meetings as appropriate. 

The mission and function of 
the council, in brief, is to col- 
laborate in the “development of 
federal policy recommendations 
to support tribal self-governance 
and improve the quality of life 
for Native Americans, and shah 
coordinate the United States gov- 
ernment’s engagement with tribal 
governments and their communi- 
ties.” The section of the execu- 
tive order detailing the council’s 
purpose further mandates that the 
council shah make recommenda- 
tions to the president on improv- 
ing federal efforts to support the 
advancement of tribal autonomy 
and prosperity, coordinate more 


effective and efficient consulta- 
tion with tribes and assist in orga- 
nizing the annual White House 
Tribal Nations Conference. 

According to the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI), “the council has been 
a top priority of tribal leaders 
from the very earliest days of 
the Obama administration.” The 
NCAI passed a resolution during 
its 2009 annual convention that 
called upon the president to estab- 
lish such a council. In 2012, after 
Obama’s reelection, the NCAI 
again urged the president to cre- 
ate the council as part of several 
measures to strengthen govern- 
mental relationships between the 
United States and recognized 
American Indian tribes. 

Other tribal organizations 
supported the development and 
establishment of the council, 
including the United Tribes of 
Michigan. 


Tribe awarded nearly 
$4.5 million for housing 




REASON 
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Non-motorized transportation plan in development 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
— The Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project 
is partnering with the Sault 
Tribe Transportation Planning 
Department to improve non- 
motorized transportation facilities 
within our seven-county service 
area to make it safer for pedestri- 
ans and bicyclists. 

This project will involve 
developing a non-motorized 
transportation plan for the tribal 


areas and in particular its facili- 
ties and communities across the 
eastern Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. This plan will include 
stakeholder consultations, evalu- 
ations of existing conditions, 
safety analyses, prioritizing 
routes for improvement, devel- 
opment of design guidelines and 
the preparation of implementa- 
tion plans. 

This plan will be designed to 
document the tribe’s non-motor- 


ized transportation needs and to 
guide the tribe’s investment deci- 
sions related to non-motorized 
facilities. The plan will involve 
tribal areas including housing 
developments, schools, offices, 
casinos and other tribal facilities. 
The plan will be developed in 
consultation with the tribal coun- 
cil, members and other stake- 
holders. 

The plan is under develop- 
ment by Opus International 


Consultants and led by Jeffrey 
Bagdade, who has more than 10 
years of experience specializing 
in transportation engineering 
and planning, and in particular 
the implementation of Complete 
Streets projects. He successfully 
led many projects and initiatives 
for, or in coordination with, tribal 
governments across the country. 

In order to gather community 
input on needs for walking and 
biking, project planners devel- 


oped a short survey. Your opin- 
ions on the walkability and bike- 
ability of your community are 
very important to this planning 
process. Visit online at www. 
saulttribewalkingandbiking . 
notlong.com find the survey. 

For more information regard- 
ing the Sault Tribe non-motorized 
transportation plan, please con- 
tact Donna Norkoli at dnorkoli@ 
saulttribe.net or Wendy Hoffman 
at whoffman@saulttribe.net. 


HHS seeks applicants for HHS entrepreneurs Program 


Wanted: innovators 
and entrepreneurs 

Health and Human Services 
(HHS) Deputy Secretary Bill 
Corr recently announced that 
the department is seeking inno- 
vators and entrepreneurs to 
apply for the HHS entrepreneurs 
Program. Launched last year, 
HHS entrepreneurs connects pri- 
vate sector innovators and entre- 
preneurs with teams of federal 
employees working on projects 
that address some of the biggest 
challenges in health, health care 
and human services. 

The first individuals 
hired last October through 
HHS entrepreneurs are working 
on critical projects including 
the Affordable Care Act, health 
resilience technology, and the 
nation’s organ transplant sys- 
tem. 

“By bringing the best in 
the public and private sectors 


together, HRSentrepreneurs is 
creating an environment in HHS 
that fosters innovative solutions 
to new and old challenges,” 
Deputy Secretary Corr said. 

HHS entrepreneurs is recruit- 
ing the brightest experts and 
entrepreneurs in the nation who 
have demonstrated a significant 
record of achievement in their 
fields. In last year’s competition 
for four projects, six individu- 
als were selected from a field of 
more than 100 candidates. These 
highly talented professionals 
from business, industry and 
academia bring successful inno- 
vations, models and business 
practices to work on specific, 
high-priority projects over a 
period of six to 12 months. 

This year, HHS entrepeneurs 
intends to place six to eight 
external entrepreneurs into the 
following projects starting in the 
fall of 2013: 

• Application of design 


thinking to grants: The 

Administration for Children 
and Families seeks to improve 
grantee program implementa- 
tion to better meet the needs of 
the low income populations that 
the agency serves through the 
creation of a low cost, replicable 
methodology to better assess 
grantee client problems. 

• Cloud-based GIS maps 
displaying aggregate data 
on medical malpractice: The 
Health Resources Services 
Administration seeks to build 
a public-facing Geographic 
Information Systems map appli- 
cation that displays medical mal- 
practice data to allow research- 
ers and the general public to 
better view, analyze and under- 
stand this information to support 
the development of novel tools 
and strategies to improve patient 
safety and protection. 

• Health information 
exchange accelerators: 


The Office of the National 
Coordinator for Health 
Information Technology seeks 
to accelerate health information 
exchange (HIE) by developing 
new tools that can reduce HIE 
implementation effort and cost 
for a wide range of health care 
entities including those that are 
not eligible for the Centers for 
Medicare & Medicaid Services 
(CMS) Electronic Health 
Records Incentive Program. 

• Modernizing the 
National Plan and Provider 
Enumeration System: CMS 
seeks to improve the existing 
National Plan and Provider 
Enumeration System to improve 
usability, scalability and data 
quality. 

• Predictive analytics, merg- 
ing innovation and business 
operations: The Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Resources seeks to leverage the 
field of predictive analytics to 


generate predictive risk models 
to proactively manage grants 
across HHS operating and staff 
divisions. 

• Publication planning and 
clearance process improve- 
ment project: The Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs seeks to re-engineer 
its publications planning and 
clearance process to better meet 
the needs of a communications 
landscape dominated by digital 
and social media. 

Applications are being 
accepted until Aug. 16, 2013. 
For more information and to 
apply, visit www.hhs.gov/open/ 
initiatives/entrepreneurs/index, 
html. 

The HHS is the United States 
government’s principal agency 
for protecting the health of all 
Americans and providing essen- 
tial human services, especially 
for those who are least able to 
help themselves. 


Full participation of indigenous nations in U.N. sought 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— Indigenous governments, 
including the tribal nations of 
North America, are seeking 
an official status in the United 
Nations in the lead up to the high 
level plenary to be known as the 
World Conference on Indigenous 
Peoples (WCIP) in New York 
City in September of 2014. 

In late May of 2013 during the 
United Nations Permanent Forum 
on Indigenous Issues in New 
York City, more than 72 tribal 
nations and 10 Indian and Native 
Hawaiian organizations, includ- 
ing the NCAI, called on the U.N. 
to adopt rules to recognize the 
“regular and permanent status” 
of constitutional and customary 
Indigenous governments at the 
U.N. and become fully inclusive 
of all indigenous governments. 
More specifically, the joint state- 
ment (download at http://files. 
ncai .org/broadcasts/20 1 3/ June/ 
Joint%20statement%20WCIP%20 
For%20Distribution_FINAL.pdf) 
made three recommendations for 
consideration leading up to the 
WCIP: 

1) That a new monitoring body 
be incorporated within the UN to 
help guide implementation of the 
declaration by members states of 
the U.N.; 

2) That the U.N. take action 
to address the issue of violence 
against Indigenous women, 
including convening a high-level 
conference to discuss this matter, 
ensuring any monitoring mecha- 
nism of the declaration pay par- 
ticular attention to Article 22, and 
to appoint a special rapporteur 
with a specific focus on violence 
against Indigenous women and 


children; and 

3) That the U.N. take action to 
give constitutional and custom- 
ary governments of indigenous 
peoples a dignified, permanent 
status within its processes, which 
acknowledges their rights as self- 
governing nations. 

In a global meeting recently 
conducted in Alta, Norway, tribes 
continued to advocate that the 
U.N. adopt rules to recognize the 
“regular and permanent status” 
of constitutional and customary 
indigenous governments at the 
U.N. and become fully inclusive 
of all indigenous governments. 

Currently, indigenous govern- 
ments have no official status in 
the U.N. Non-governmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) are given a for- 
mal ‘consultative status” in U.N. 
processes and are relied upon 
in matters affecting indigenous 
peoples, while the elected or tra- 
ditionally appointed governments 
of indigenous nations are often 
denied an active role in discus- 
sions affecting their people. 

The global meeting in Alta 
took place to prepare for the 
U.N.’s high level plenary meet- 
ing set for September of 2014 
and produced an outcome docu- 
ment with recommendations for 
the implementation of the U.N. 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples with input 
from seven indigenous cau- 
cuses from throughout the world. 
Recommendation 2.10 states : 
Pursuant to the universal applica- 
tion of the right of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples, recommends 
that the U.N. recognize indig- 
enous peoples and nations based 
on our original free existence, 


inherent sovereignty and the right 
to self-determination in interna- 
tional law. We call for, at a mini- 
mum, permanent observer status 
within the U.N. system enabling 
our direct participation through 
our own governments and parlia- 
ments. Our own governments 
include inter alia our traditional 
councils and authorities. 

Participating in the Alta meet- 
ings were Chairman John Sirois 
of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation, Chief John 
Giesbrecht of the Kwikwetlem 
First Nation, Chief Wilfred 
King of the Gull Bay First 
Nation; Dwight Witherspoon 
(tribal council representative) 
and Leonard Gorman (execu- 
tive director, Navajo Nation 
Human Rights Commission) on 
behalf of the Navajo Nation. 
Frank Ettawageshik of the Little 
Traverse Bay Bands of Odawa 
Indians and executive director of 
the United Tribes of Michigan 
also participated as an official 
delegate of the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI). 

Statement of the NCAI: “The 
tribal nations that participated in 
these meetings helped continue 
the push for full and effective 
participation for indigenous 
nations in the U.N. 

NCAI has an NGO status with 
the U.N., yet believes that tribes 
should be afforded their full and 
effective status, and is committed 
to acting as a resource for tribes 
wanting to participate in U.N. 
discussions. 

NCAI insists that Indigenous 
nations need an active, direct 
voice in the U.N., especially con- 


sidering that indigenous nations 
remain at the forefront of the 
world’s most challenging issues 
— from climate change to pov- 
erty. To recognize the autonomy 
of indigenous governments and 
afford them a rightful seat at the 
table is a critical step to fully 
implementing the Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. 

Letter y 

A challenge to our 
board of directors 

With the election of a new 
chair and several new board 
members to our tribal leader- 
ship about a year ago, I had high 
hopes our tribe could start mov- 
ing forward. That we could final- 
ly start moving away from the 
stagnant culture that has sickened 
our tribe for too many years. That 
we would finally get a new con- 
stitution, a separation of powers, 
reductions in board salaries and 
many other needed changes that 
the people have been asking for. 

But what did we get? It seems 
what we got is just more of the 
same old song and dance. We 
have the same constitution, no 
separation of powers and the 
same board salaries. We even 
have the same whining, com- 
plaining, back and forth bick- 
ering where everyone blames 
everyone else for nothing getting 
accomplished. And what hap- 
pens, as usual? Nothing gets 
accomplished. Well, except that 
each board member who just 
can’t seem to get anything done 
still collects a nice paycheck each 


The NCAI is committed to pro- 
viding technical assistance to 
tribes in making the push for each 
of these issues. Each of these 
recommendations remains a pri- 
ority for indigenous nations as we 
move forward toward the 2014 
World Conference on Indigenous 
Peoples. “ 


month. 

So considering that nothing 
seems to have changed, I pose 
a question to the entire board 
(from the chairman on down). 
Why did you run for the cur- 
rent position you presently hold? 
Was it because you like the 
money and perks of the job or 
because you wanted to lead our 
tribe? I assume few will say it 
was because of the paycheck, 
so I have to assume then it was 
because they wanted to lead our 
tribe. 

If that is the case, then stop 
whining about grievances of 
the past and current challenges 
of your job and do the job you 
were elected to do by the people. 
The bottom line is that whining 
accomplishes nothing. It just 
makes the people you are whin- 
ing about impossible to work 
with and makes you look weak 
and ineffective to others. So 
board members, I challenge each 
of you to grow up, buck up and 
do your job. Stop the childish 
bickering and blame games and 
lead this tribe forward into pros- 
See “Letters,” Page 23 
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Valid photo tribal cards can be used as only form of 
identification when crossing U.S.-Canadian border 


By Brenda Austin 

This is a question and answer 
article about border crossings for 
Native Americans and Canadian 
aboriginals using their valid photo 
ID tribal identification cards to 
cross the International Bridge 
between the twin Saults, or any 
U.S.-Canadian border crossing. 

Customs and Border 
Protection (CBP) Public Affairs 
Liaison Chief Douglas Price 
answered questions provided by 
Win Awenen Nisitotung (WAN). 

WAN: Can U.S. tribal mem- 
bers and First Nations members 
use only their tribal IDs to cross 


the [U.S ./Canadian] border? 

CBP : Yes, Native Americans 
born in Canada can use 
their Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada (INAC) 
identification. All Native 
Americans who are members 
of a U.S. federally recognized 
tribe can use their tribal photo 
identification card, an approved 
enhanced tribal card (ETC), a 
valid U.S. passport, NEXUS, 
SENTRI, FAST cards or 
enhanced driver’s license to cross 
the border. 

WAN: If that is the case - will 
they be under any additional scru- 


Askwith and Stanaway 
begin 10th concert year 



Sault singers and songwrit- 
ers Susan Askwith and Dave 
Stanaway are beginning their 10th 
year of concerts at the Johnston 
Historic Home on Water Street 
next to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Base in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
They are featured each Tuesday 
and Thursday from 1 to 2 p.m. 
during July and August. 

Over the past 10 years, the 
songwriting team has composed 
more than 50 songs celebrat- 
ing the vast history of Sault Ste. 
Marie and the surrounding area. 

The duo began by writing a 
dozen songs, which they per- 
formed during their first year. 

The themes of the early songs 
were closely tied to the set- 
tler John Johnston, his wife 
Ozhaaishkodewikwe, their family 
and the lives of Native Americans 
of the time. 

Audiences were instrumental 
in suggesting other themes and 
events worthy of recalling in 
song. Each year, Askwith and 
Stanaway expanded their music to 
include lore of the eastern Upper 
Peninsula and Great Lakes and of 
more recent historical events. 

Both the original Coast Guard 
Cutter Mackinac’s contribution 
to the war effort during World 
War II and the building of the 
Mackinac Bridge in the 1950s 
became song topics. 

Other songs relate the history 
of EUP communities, including 
St. Ignace, DeTour, Drummond 
Island, Bay Mills, Point Iroquois, 
Barbeau, Sugar Island and 
Neebish Island. 


Askwith ’s poignant song, The 
Easily Wounded Nature of our 
Souls , is an example of poetic 
license in imagining a woman’s 
plight, based on an actual event 
in DeTour. The lyrics tell of a 
widow who, after the death of her 
husband in a duel, turned to knit- 
ting socks as a way to make a liv- 
ing and to connect with people in 
the most basic of circumstances 
- human comfort. 

With hundreds of shipwrecks 
in the Whitefish Point area alone, 
Stanaway began to research Great 
Lakes lore. The result was two 
songs about shipwrecks: The 
Sinking of the Daniel J. Morrell, 
a ship that sank in Lake Huron in 
November 1966; and The Cyprus, 
about a 100 year old shipwreck 
discovered in 2007. 

Stanaway and Askwith have 
recorded a CD, John Johnston, 
His Life and Times in the Fur 
Trade Era. The CD is available at 
the Johnston Home and online at 
the studio website at www. 
borderlandrecords.com, as well as 
at several area businesses. 

The Johnston Historic Home 
is open daily from noon to 5 
p.m. In addition to the Johnston 
Home, the Kemp Museum and 
the Schoolcraft Dependency 
Office building are open to the 
public. Bishop Baraga’s home is 
undergoing restoration with plans 
to have the first floor open to the 
public later this year. 

For further information, contact 
the Chippewa County Historical 
Society 635-7082 or visit the 
website www.cchsmi.com. 


tiny or delays by doing so? 

CBP: As with any traveler, 
possessing an old, worn or faded 
travel document could cause 
delays if the officer cannot deter- 
mine if the document belongs 
to the individual presenting it. 
Officers can request additional 
identification to verify the infor- 
mation on the original document 
presented. 

WAN: If tribal members and 
First Nations members can in fact 
cross using only their tribal IDs, 
do you see this changing in the 
near future? 

CBP: North American Tribes 
that are looking to issue secure, 
enhanced tribal cards (ETC) are 
encouraged to enter into agree- 
ment with DHS (Department of 
Homeland Security) to develop 
a machine-readable document 
that complies with the Western 
Hemisphere Travel Initiative. The 
ETC establishes identity, tribal 


membership and citizenship for 
the purpose of entering the United 
States by land or sea— enhancing 
safety and security of U.S. bor- 
ders while facilitating legitimate 
travel and trade. 

WAN: I understand Anthony 
Fazzari was recently hired as 
the chief supervisory officer [at 
the Sault, Michigan side of the 
International Bridge]- I would 
appreciate a direct quote from 
him about his beliefs surrounding 
the tribal/First Nations ID con- 
cerns. 

CBP: Chief Fazzari began 
his career with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service 
(INS) in Sault Sainte Marie, MI 
in 1997 and has served as the 
port’s border community liaison 
since January. He is committed 
to CBP’s mission statement to 
“serve the American public with 
vigilance, integrity and profes- 
sionalism.” 


WAN: Is there a count of how 
many First Nations/U.S. tribal 
members cross the Sault Ste. 
Marie international bridge daily? 
Other ports of entry? 

CBP: We do not track the 
number of Native Americans or 
any other ethnicity at the port of 
entry who simply cross the bor- 
der, however we do collect cer- 
tain information during secondary 
inspections. 

WAN: What if a tribal/First 
Nations member is going through 
customs and an officer thinks that 
person can’t pass with their tribal 
card alone? What should that per- 
son do? 

CBP: Travelers can ask to 
speak to a supervisor at any 
time if they have questions, 
complaints, or accolades for our 
officers. We have supervisors on 
shift 24/7 . They can also call in 
advance of their arrival if they 
have questions. 
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Tribal member James Menard publishes book 


Turns youthful fascination into a two-year publishing project about little known Oshkosh plow truck 



Jim Menard with his newly published book 


By Brenda Austin 

What does a heavy equip- 
ment master mechanic do after 
he retires? In this case, he writes 
and publishes a book. James 
Menard said his wife, Suzanne, 
a language arts teacher at JKL 
Bahweting School, encouraged 
him to find a hobby, so he did. 

He decided to document some- 
thing that had fascinated him as 
a youth, the Oshkosh WT-2206 
trucks he watched and photo- 
graphed on his small plastic cam- 
era at Kincheloe AFB , near his 
hometown in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula. The truck, which 
he says was so often hiding in 
plain sight, was a one-of-a-kind 
snowplow designed for use on 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
and Air Defense Command nucle- 
ar bomber bases throughout the 
North American snow belts. 

The big yellow plow has a 
local history, which Menard was 
able to document in his book. 
Menard said with help from 
the U.S. Army Cold Regions 
Research and Engineering 
Laboratory he found the original 
engineering reports of the WT- 
2206 when it was first tested in 
Raco, Mich., in 1957. 

“I found the actual test docu- 
ments for all the prototypes, the 
technical drawings and every 
engine (gas and diesel) and plow 
that was used on them are all doc- 
umented in the book,” he said. It 
took over two years of research, 
travel and connecting with other 
people and organizations through- 
out the country familiar with 
the truck to gather the necessary 
information and photos for the 
book. 

Everything there is to know 
about this truck has been captured 
in Menard’s book with original 
documentation and specifications, 
photos and glimpses of life in a 
different era. 

What makes this truck unique 
is the cutting edges on the top 
and bottom of the rollover plow, 
allowing it to plow in both direc- 
tions. Menard said that once an 
alert siren on one of the bases 
was activated, the bombers had 
to be able to take off on a cleared 
runway within 12 minutes. 

“There were no excuses, there 
was no room for foolishness. 
These bombers were carrying 
nuclear ordinance, the runways 
had to be clean.” 

Menard said he remembers 
watching the plows through the 
perimeter fencing on the base in 
Kincheloe and seeing signs say- 
ing deadly force was authorized 
and that no photographs were 


allowed. “So the plows were 
there, but didn’t exist. Only the 
guys that drove, managed and 
maintained them — and the 
people that built them — knew 
about them,” he said. Menard’s 
brother-in-law worked at the AFB 
and used to take young Menard to 
work with him, where he used his 
plastic camera to take pictures, 
some of which are featured in the 
book. 

Menard said when Oshkosh 
was awarded the contract from 
the Air Force in 1959 for 160 of 
the 4-wheel drive snow-removal 
trucks, it couldn’t have come at a 
better time for the almost bank- 
rupt company. The 54,000-pound 
trucks were originally produced 
at a rate of two a day and were 
equipped with 333 horsepower 
engines. The rollover plows 
are capable of clearing 10-foot 
swathes per trip. The plows were 
designed for high-speed runway 
clearance at speeds up to 55 miles 
per hour. 

Many of these plows are 
still in use today. According to 
Menard, there are seven WT- 
2206s still in use at Wurtsmith 
Air Force Base, a decommis- 
sioned base in northeastern Iosco 
County. Three are in use at KI 
Sawyer by Marquette and two 
at the old Kincheloe base, now 
Chippewa County International 
Airport. Menard said the truck 
featured on the cover of his book 
is still used every winter. 

Menard had help in his 
researching efforts from the 
truck’s manufacturer, which 
is where he met 94-year-old 


Clarence Jungwirth, who still 
puts in 4-hour days at the factory 
and to whom he dedicated his 
book. “He is one of the original 
draftsman of the WT-2206,” 
Menard said. “Jungwirth told me 
when they were all at the AFB 
in Kincheloe testing the plows 
the general and colonels all had 
stop watches. When the flag was 
dropped, the five trucks took off 
to clear the runways and came 
back 19 minutes later - they had 
been expecting it to take an hour. 
He said nobody said a word and 
the next day they had an order for 
160 trucks.” 

Menard said the trucks were 
built and maintained so well and 
have lasted so long they became 
a black sheep at Oshkosh because 
that limited their market for new 
truck sales. 

Over half of the 378-page 
book is color and includes over 
300 color photos and many draw- 
ings from the original 1950s 
manuals Menard found at Fort 
Leonard Wood Missouri at the 
Army Engineers Library. Menard 
took most of the pictures in the 
book during his travels. 

He created his own company, 
Northland Press, to publish his 
book and used a digital press 
in Ann Arbor to print the book. 

He worked with local editor 
Jan Reed and graphic designer 
William Gerrish. “It’s my book 
and I wanted to do it all myself,” 
he said. “I didn’t want to involve 
anyone else except my produc- 
tion team. There are a lot of extra 
charges for someone else to do 
your work, we could do the work 


A child abuse investigator's 
call to the church 


ITS OKAY. 


Sault Tribe member William 
“Chris” Shelton published a 
book in 2011 titled, It’s Okay, 
You’re With My Father (A 
Child Abuse Investigator’s Call 
to the Church). 

Shelton, who indicates he is 
a founding minister of Reach 
Out Christ’s Kingdom (ROCK) 
Ministries, describes the work 
as an effort against child abuse. 

Those interested may 
inquire about more infor- 


mation or acquiring copies 
of the book by contacting 
the author at P.O. Box 111, 
Piggott, AR 72454; visit www. 
reachoutchristskingdom .org , 
email rock_ministries@live.com 
or go to R.O.C.K. Ministries on 
Facebook. 

The book is also available 
through www.westbowpress. 
com or by calling (866) 928- 
1240. 



Cookin’ with the WT-2206 

Menard says he has heat- 
ed up many hot meals on 
exhaust manifolds, includ- 
ing his mother’s recipe for 
pastys. 

A pasty is a regional fare 
of the U.P. of Michigan, 

Northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. It’s a meat pie 
that Finnish miners brought 
to work for their meals 
wrapped in aluminum foil. 

The miners used their shov- 
els over a carbide lamp to 
heat their food. Menard says 
many men who worked at 
the SAC bases in Northern 
Michigan will remember heating pastys up on a WT- 
2206 exhaust manifold. 

This is his mother’s pasty recipe (page 225 of his 
book) that he likes to eat with ketchup or a Memphis 
style BBQ sauce. It is also good with gravy, he says. 
“There is always a small nook or casting on the exhaust 
manifold where a partially opened can of soup, pizza, 
or a pasty wrapped in foil will fit.” 

Julia’s Pasty Recipe 

•Cook times vary with length of runway 

•Snow depth will also affect cook times and tempera- 
ture settings. The deeper the snow, the hotter the oven. 

•Always partially open the can and make sure it is 
contained in some form of foil wrap. 

•Always keep the valve covers on your engine tight to 
avoid that 30WT motor oil flavor. 

Shell: 

1 cup finely grated suet (lard) 

% cup shortening 
1 Tbps, salt 
3 cups pastry flour 

Mix with fingers until fine and moisten with ice water 
until pastry stays together firmly. 

Filling (for one pasty) 

!4 cup pork and beef, cut small 

cup onions, chopped fine 
% cup turnips, chopped fine 
% cup potatoes, chopped fine 

Roll pastry out thin. Cut dough using a 9-inch plate 
turned upside down. Fill dough with alternate layers 
of meat and vegetable, beginning and ending with the 
meat. Season to taste. Fold pastry in half to meet in the 
middle, press sides firmly together near the top and 
prick with a fork three or four times. Bake in a 400- 
degree oven for one hour. 



ourselves, so why farm it out?” 

Menard was bom in 1953 
in Sault Ste. Marie. He has had 
a passion for trucks and heavy 
equipment from an early age, 
pursing an education in the 
field and graduating with an 
associate’s degree from Ferris 
State University. After a 40-year 
career as a heavy equipment 
master mechanic at the Operating 
Engineers Local 324 in Detroit, a 


Cat field serviceman for three dif- 
ferent dealers and an equipment 
manager for Green Holdings in 
Des Moines, Iowa, he retired. 
Menard says his book is a trea- 
sure for truck enthusiasts, his- 
torians and fans of the Oshkosh 
WT-2206 track. 

Menard’s book can be pur- 
chased by visiting his website at: 
northlandpress .net. 


Employee snapshot 

Name: Mary Menominee 

Department: Inter Tribal Fisheries and Assessment Program 

Position: Administrative secretary 

Years at job: 25 

What she likes best about her job — 

“I like the fact that our program is all 
about helping the fishermen. I also enjoy 
my co-workers!” 

Bio — “I am married to Tom Sauro, who 
also works for the tribe in the health 
field. We have dogs, cats and horses, 
which keep us very busy. My hobbies are 
gardening, landscaping and beading.” 
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Conventioneers parade on Sault reservation 



Pictured are just a few highlights of the recent parade on the Sault reservation led by motorcyclists as it coursed from the powwow grounds parking area onto Shunk Road, passing the 
casino complex. Above left, a color guard from the United States Coast Guard. Above right, bagpipes and drums from Ontario gave an international flavor to the parade. 



Sault Tribe became a part of American 
Legion history during the organization’s 
state conveniton in the Sault from June 
26 through June 30. The 2013 assembly 
of Michigan legionaires and associates 
marked only the second time the state 
organization massed a convention in the 
Upper Peninsula. According to Mark Sut- 
ton, public relations officer for the Ameri- 
can Legion Department of Michigan, the 
first legion state convention in the U.P. 
took place over July 4-6, 1930, at the Soo 
Theater. 

Kewadin Casino and Convention Center 
was the base of operations for the 2013 
convention and, on June 29, a parade on 
the reservation featured conventioneers and 
other military affiliated organizations. 

The legion is a veterans’ social and mu- 


tual-aid organization that stems from a cau- 
cus of U.S. military officers that formed in 
Paris, France, after the conclusion of World 
War I. Later, in 1919, the organization’s 
official name and structure were adopted 
and, in September of that year, the Ameri- 
can Legion was charted by Congress. The 
American Legion Department of Michigan 
received its permanent charter from the 
national organization in 1920. 

Missions of the legion include commem- 
orative cermonies, veteran and active duty 
military support activities and some civic 
youth programs. 

The American Legion Department of 
Michigan will return to enjoy the facilities 
of the Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center for its 2016 convention, according 
to Sutton. 


Photos and story by Rick Smith 



Above left, a quite spiffy group of legionaires representing Michgian Post 27 of Bessemer, Mich. Above right, American Legion auxilliarists express some regional pride along the route. 



Above left, fire trucks from the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., marked the finishing touch of the parade. Above right, some of the spectators who watched the historic promenade. 
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Kildee honored in Sault at the Niigaanagiizhik 


By Rick Smith, SSMTCI 
Photos by Glenn Zaring, LRBOI 

As part of the Michigan Department of Civil 
Rights’ (MDCR) 50-city tour to commemorate 
its 50th anniversary, former Democratic U.S. 
Representative Dale Kildee was honored for 
his years of action in the halls of government 
in advancing and supporting Indian Country. 
Representatives from most of the American 
Indian tribes of Michigan and the United 
Tribes of Michigan attended the salute at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building on June 
27. 

Kildee received a resolution from the 
MDCR acknowledging his contributions and 
accomplishments . The resolution indicates 
Kildee “dedicated his life to advocating for 
Native Americans and helping improve Indian 
Country, possessing a passion for Native 
culture, language and self-determination for 
Native American People” and “recognized 
and reaffirmed several of Michigan’s tribes, 
demonstrating long-standing support of 
sovereignty and treaty rights and the tribes’ 
rights to game.” 

The resolution further indicates Kildee 
founded the Congressional Native American 
Caucus to provide a policy forum between 
Congress and tribal nations. Kildee and his 
colleagues on the caucus amended the Self- 
Determination Act, which allows tribes to 
administer Indian Health Service functions and 
established the Indian Education Foundation. 

According to the resolution, Kildee 
introduced amendments to Indian housing laws 
that mandated federal government involvement 


in providing housing assistance to Indians and 
promoting economic self-sufficiency and self- 
determination. 

The department also cited him as a 
champion of the Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver Act, which provides free tuition to 
Michigan Indian residents to attend colleges 
and universities. 

The Native American Dollar Coin Act was 
introduced by Kildee and signed into law by 
the president in 2007 . The law requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to mint and distribute 
coins commemorating American Indians and 
their contributions to the development and 
history of the United States . 

Tribal representatives bestowed the 83- 
year-old former Congressman with gifts, more 
proclamations, heartfelt personal accounts 
of how his help benefited individuals and 
communities coupled with a tinge of sorrow 
and some good-spirited laughter. 

Kildee retired from Congress after 36 years 
of service. He indicated he will be joining 
the international law firm of Akin Gump 
Strauss Hauer and Feld as a senior consultant 
on American Indian law and policy and a 
consulting firm as a policy advisor. 

The guest of honor and all attendees enjoyed 
a savory feast of regional delicacies, which 
included whitefish, rabbit, venison, sweet 
potato casserole, rice dishes, salads, corn on 
the cob, desserts and other fare. 

The event was sponsored by the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians and the Fittle 
River Band of Ottawa Indians. 


Above right, left to right, Dale Kildee with J. Michael Zelley, chairman of the Michgian Department of 
Civil Rights Commission. Zelley presented Kildee with a proclamation in honor and gratitude for his 
decades of support in civil rights matters. 




Above, Cathy Abramson, Sault Tribe Unit I board 
representative and chair of the National Indian 
Health Board, speaks about the influence Kildee 
had on improvements in the lives of herself 
and her people in education and other areas. 
Right, tribal leaders presented Kildee with the 
Pendleton blanket he donned. 




Lisa Dietz speaks to attendees about protecting the waters of the Great Lakes. 


Kildee jokes with Bud Biron and others of the Bawating Drum 
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Scenes from the 2013 Sault Tribe Powwow 



Photos by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


Friday night car bingo powwow fundraiser was a blast for players and volunteers alike. 
Below, volunteers sold hot dogs, pop, chips and daubers to players. 




Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Tribal Chair Aaron Payment spent $1 ,000 for 10 new bicycles for a kids bike drawing 
— winners were Dadrian Pitawanakwat, Savannah McDonald, Tyya, Teddy Krogh, Xander 
Shimko, Kenz Isrow, Cody Cole, Arthur Maulson, Vicki Dowd and Da’ Jon Willis. 



Photos by Angeline Boulley 

Above, the entry receiving the best of show was this set of sculptures titled, “Spirit 
Family,” by Mary Jane Holat. The Bawating Art Gallery is part of the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center complex. Below are a more winners. 




Abe Bouschor’s woodburning on wooden box 


Chloe Neusser’s watercolor 



Lisa Dietz’s carved pipestone. 
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Sault area auto show continues to grow 



Michigan's master of rock and roll, Mr. Bob Seger, once waxed poetic 
about cars like these in a nostalgic number in which he mentions 
something about working on mysteries without any clues in the back 
seat of his '60 Chevy. 



Antiques and not-quite-antiques were on dislplay for all comers to 
admire the industrial artistry of bygone eras and the perserverence of 
an appreciative few as demonstrated in the rolling works on hand at 
the show. 



Spectators had much more 
to see at the fourth annual Sault 
Area Auto and Motorcycle Show 
on June 15. The show took place 
in a nearby parking area just 
south of the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center. 

’’Registration was up to 55 cars 
this year,’’ said Brad Pringle, who 
conducted the show, ’’last year 
there were 30 cars, that is excel- 
lent turn out for a show with no 
advertising budget.’’ 

The show featured prize draw- 
ings for grand prizes from the 
show’s major sponsors, Kewadin 
Casinos and Bay Mills Resort and 
Casinos, along with door prizes 
sponsored by Antler’s Restaurant, 
Palace Restaurant, Advanced 
Auto, Parker’s Hardware, Quaker 
State Express Stop, Pennzoil 
Quick Stop and Katering by 
Kevin. Other sponsors contribut- 
ing to the show were All Star 
Graphics, Soo Motors, Rodenroth 
Motors, O’Connors Motors, Soo 
Super Valu Foods, Frito Fay of 
Sault Ste. Marie along with the 
Adam and Fisa Rutledge family. 

Trophies were awarded for best 
auto in show, people’s choice and 
best mortorcycle. Bob Collia won 
the trophy for best in show. In 
addition, plaques were awarded 
for Top 10 in different vehicle 
maker categories. 

Those interested in learning 
more about participating in the 
show or associated virtual swap 
meet next year should call Brad 
Pringle at (906) 440-7764 or 
Cecil Pavlat at 449-7849. 

Photos and story 
by Rick Smith 

0H, BABY! Above left, the inte- 
rior of the rare and beautifully 
customized classic 1955 Lincoln 
Capri, "IncogNeato," owned by 
Gary Hough of Rudyard, Mich., 
appeared at the show. Left, a 
view of the rear. The Capri luxury 
model was introduced in 1952 and 
production continued until about 
1959. The cars came with what 
were then considered innovative 
luxury features such as automatic 
headlight dimmers, air condition- 
ing and other options. It was 
available as a hardtop or convert- 
ible. Below, its appearance from 
the front in all of its high gloss 
glory. 



Muscle cars, kids, in case you've heard the term and have no idea what 
that means, these are some examples from the late 1960s-70s. These 
cars often featured big engines, lightweight bodies and the ability to 
attract attention, especially from officers of the law. 



Above, a 1964 (and a half) Ford Mustang owned by Jean Shourds of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Below, the Mustang's gleaming power plant 
demonstrates that something economic doesn't necessarily mean noth- 
ing fancy. The car conjures memories of the Wilson Pickett rhythm and 
blues hit, Mustang Sally 




Ne ato 


Above, a close-up of of a detail on the trunk 
lid and, below, an image of the vehicle's 355 
Windsor engine. This stunning machine evokes 
the manic guitar picking and calm, cool and 
collected narration of Commander Cody and His 
Lost Planet Airmen doing Hot Rod Lincoln. 
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100th birthday celebrated 


Berniece V. Bouchey celebrat- 
ed her 100th birthday at an open 
house in her honor. 

The former Berniece LaDrig 
was born on May 30, 1913. She 
was married to Joseph Bouchey 
for 54 years. He passed away in 
2006. 

She has one daughter and son- 
in-law, Jeannie (John) Bakos. 

Her son and daughter-in-law, 
Joseph G. (Janet) Bouchey, are 
both deceased. She also has seven 
grandchildren, many great grand- 
children and one great-great- 
grandchild. 



Birth announcement 


SUMMER L. KEENE 

Kristopher Keene and his wife, 
Kellie, are the proud parents 
of Summer Lynne Keene, born 
May 28, 2013, joined at home 
in Leesburg, Fla., by her brother 
Gavin James. 

Grandparents are Jeannette and 
Tom Storms of Buckley, Mich., 
Bruce Keene of Tavares, Fla., 
and Doug and Linda Coldiron 
of Leesburg. Great-grandparents 
are Jim and Eirnella O’Neil and 
great-great-grandmother is Vivian 
Blanchard of Gould City. 



Brule gathering, recognition 




Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractur 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


Above, left to right, grandson Nick Brule and son William Brule with 
their grandfather and father, Gilbert Brule. Below, Spc. Nick Brule, an 
Olympia, Wash., native now serving a second tour in Afghanistan, was 
recognized for his great knowledge and ability with the Command Post 
of the Future System. Brule built a battle tracking product in the system 
to improve command and control decisions for the command. 
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Leask retires as Michigan Army 
National Guard chief of staff 


LANSING — Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians mem- 
ber John Leask Jr., a colonel in 
the Michigan National Guard, 
retired from the military in June 
after more than 37 years of 
service, according to a release. 
Leask served as the chief of staff 
for the Lansing-based Michigan 
Army National Guard head- 
quarters with responsibility and 
oversight of more than 8,700 
Michigan Army National Guard 
men and women. 

Leask began his career in 1975 
after graduating from Alpena 
High School. He served as an 
enlisted soldier before earning 
his commission as a military 
officer through Central Michigan 
University’s Reserve Officer 
Training Corps program in 1985. 
His first assignments as a second 
lieutenant were with Company A, 
125th Infantry Regiment’s rifle 
and mortar platoons in Alma. He 
was promoted through the ranks 
as an infantry officer at the com- 
pany and battalion levels, includ- 
ing Company C, 125th Infantry 
Regiment, based in Alpena and 
Cheboygan. 

In 2002 as a lieutenant colonel, 
Leask was selected for a one-year 
assignment in Riga, Latvia, as 
the bilateral affairs officer. After 
this tour of duty, he was assigned 
to the Michigan Army National 
Guard Joint Force Headquarters 
in Lansing as the mobilization 
and readiness officer. 

In 2007, Leask deployed to 



Col. John Leask, MANG (Ret). 

Afghanistan for one year to 
lead a team of advisors. While 
there, he helped establish the 
Afghanistan National Civil Order 
Police brigade for the Combined 
Security Transition Command 
- Afghanistan. His advisor team 
worked directly with the Afghan 
National Police in sustained tacti- 
cal operations to enable them to 
take over security operations from 
U.S. and NATO forces. 

Among Leask’s military 
awards are the Bronze Star, the 
Joint Service Commendation 
Medal, the Meritorious Service 
Medal (four awards), the Joint 
Meritorious Unit Award and the 
Army Commendation Medal 
(three awards). 

Leask and his wife Jane are 
Holt residents. He is the son of 
Patricia Leask and the late John 
(Jack) Leask of Alpena. 


10th Annual 

Youth Empowerment 

August 3, 2013 
Grand Entry at Noon 


Beebe graduates 
Florida State 



Sault Tribe member Hali 
Nicole Beebe, daughter of Sean 
K. Beebe and Nancy Jones 
Beebe of Charleston, S.C., and 
granddaughter of Cecil and 
Nancy Jones of Sault Ste. Marie, 
graduated from Florida State 
University on May 3, 2013 with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with 
a double major in religion and 
international affairs as well as a 
minor in Russian. She is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Kappa Phi and 
Phi Eta Sigma honors societies 
and is an active member of the 
Catholic Student Union. Hali 
is blessed to be attending the 
University of Notre Dame on a 
scholarship to continue her stud- 
ies. She will be working towards 
her master’s in theological stud- 
ies with a concentration in bibli- 
cal studies. 


Pow Wow 


Where: Garnet Park off H-40- Rexton 
Everyone Welcome * No Drugs or Alcohol 


Emcee & Arena Director - Calvin Burnside 
Fire Keeper - TBA 

Youth Fire Keepers - Selected at Pow wow 
Youth Emcee - Selected at Pow wow 
Youth Arena Director - selected at Pow wow 
Head Male Dancer- John Miller 
Head Female Dancer - Francie Wyers 
Head Youth Male Dancer - TBA 
Head Youth Female Dancer - TBA 


For More Information Contact 

Lisa Burnside (Hessel Unit 2) 906-440-7666 

Patty Teeples (Manistique Unit 4) 906-440-7669 

Sue St.Onge (St.lgnace Unit 3) 906-440-7667 

Kelly Constantino (Escanaba Unit 4) .. 906-420-4469 
Linda Hutchinson (Munising Unit 5) .... 906-450-7659 
Dawn Griffin (Kinross/Rudyard Unit 1) . 906-440-1870 

Jill Lawson (Sault Unit 1) 906-440-4494 

Dee Eggert 906-635-7010 



DRUMS 

Mukkwa Giizhik, Hessel 

Kitchitikippi Singers, Manistique 

FEAST MEAL - Dish to pass 
Main Course provided by Community 
Health /Traditional Foods Program 

All Drums & Dancers Welcome - 
Blanket Dance for Additional Drums 
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JOYCE CARDWELL 

Barbara 
Joyce (nee 
Nelson) 

Cardwell of 
Frankfort died 
Christmas Day 
of 2012 in 
Pendleton, S.C., 
after a protract- 
ed battle with 
ovarian cancer. She was 82. 

Born in Marquette, Joyce’s 
family moved to the Detroit 
area where she and her husband, 
William James Cardwell Jr., met 
at Michigan Bell. They had three 
children, Karen Kline, William 
James III and Barbara Elizabeth 
Bryan. 

In addition to being a home- 
maker and loving mother, Joyce 
had a successful career as a real 
estate broker and, later, as a psy- 
chologist for Oakland County 
Geriatrics. 

After retirement, the 
Cardwell’s moved to Frankfort, 
to the place where the family 
vacationed for many years. Joyce 
served on the city council and she 
cared deeply about Frankfort and 
its residents. 

Joyce was preceded in death 
by her husband, Bill. 

She is survived by her three 
children (named above), six 
grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren, whom she dearly 
loved. Courtney Cardwell and 
Trevor (currently serving in the 
U.S. Army), Cardwell, Michael 
and Robert Lucas of Frankfort, 
Diana Bryan, Lauren Jewel (hus- 
band Ian) and their two children, 
Irene and Gregory. 

Joyce loved to write and she 
wrote many short stories and two 
children’s books which she was 
in the process of having pub- 
lished. She loved to walk with her 
lab, Lilly, and her sisters, Alva 
Brun and Sandra Schuman. Joyce 
was proud of the fact that she 
was an elder in the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

We will all miss her until we 
meet again. 

SCOTT A. GEROU 

Scott A. 

Gerou, aged 
56, of Perkins, 

Mich., passed 
away unex- 
pectedly of an 
apparent heart 
attack on June 
13, 2013, at 
home. He was born on Dec. 23, 
1956, in Escanaba, the son of 
Oliver Joseph and Frances Clara 
(nee Mastaw) Gerou. 

Scott was a lifelong resident 
of Perkins. He was united in mar- 
riage to the former Mary Rabitoy 
on June 2, 1979, at the St. Joseph 
Church in Perkins. They made 
their home in Perkins where they 
raised their three daughters. Scott 
and his family spent seven years 
in 4-H raising and showing live- 
stock. Scott was a lifelong mem- 
ber of the St. Joseph Church in 
Perkins and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. His 
hobbies included gardening and 
fishing. 

Scott’s working career in the 
logging industry began as a piece 
cutter in the woods. He later 
owned and operated Gerou and 
Daughter’s Trucking for over 20 
years. For the past few years, 
Scott drove truck for different 
independent contractors. He took 
joy in the simplicity of life and 


nature and especially enjoyed 
spending time with good friends 
and family. He treasured sharing 
his gift of being mechanically 
inclined with helping family and 
friends and will be remembered 
for his kindness in time of need, 
the love that he showed his fami- 
ly, honest opinions and his unique 
sense of humor. All who knew 
him will sadly miss him. 

In addition to his wife of 34 
years, Mary, survivors include 
daughters, Jessie (Andrew) 
Anderson of Hyde, Mich., Sarah 
(Jake Husted) Gerou of Escanaba, 
Jill (John Nikcevich) Gerou of 
Milwaukee, Wise.; brothers, 
Donald (Deloris) Gerou and Mike 
(Lois) Gerou, both of Perkins; 
sister: Cathy (Bill) Brooks of 
Lake Villa, 111.; sister-in-law, 

Doris Kern of Escanaba; grand- 
children, Logan Scott Gerou, 

Lay lee Jacquelyn Nikcevich and 
Kinslee Louise Husted; numerous 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 

In addition to his parents; his 
siblings, Paul, Gerald, James, 
Steven and Janice; grandson, 
Wyatt Andrew Anderson and 
beloved pet “T.J” preceded Scott 
in death. 

Scott’s family received friends 
on June 17 at the Skradski 
Funeral Home in Gladstone 
and services followed at the St. 
Joseph Church in Perkins with 
Rev. Fr. Jacek Wtyklo officiating. 
Burial is in the Perkins Cemetery 
in Perkins. 

The Skradski Family Funeral 
Homes of Escanaba and 
Gladstone assisted the Gerou 
family. Please visit www.skrad- 
skifuneralhomes.com where you 
can express your sympathy to the 
Gerou family or leave a memory 
tribute about Scott. 

SHIRLEY E. KONLE 

Shirley E. 

Konle, 85, 
of Epoufette, 
passed away on 
June 22, 2013, 
at McLaren 
Northern 
Michigan hospi- 
tal in Petoskey. 

She was born on Sept. 3, 1927, in 
Rexton, to Mack and Mary (nee 
Goudreau) Alexander. 

She graduated from high 
school and attended two years 
of banking school. She married 
Robert Konle on July 1 , 1950, 
at St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church in St. Ignace. 

Mrs. Konle retired from First 
National Bank of St. Ignace as 
North Bay branch manager on 
Aug. 31, 1990, after 14 years with 
the bank. She also was a tele- 
phone operator from 1960 until 
the office closed in St. Ignace in 
1976. Her family owned Konle ’s 
Standard Service on State Street 
in St. Ignace. 

She loved to bake and plant 
flowers, and she especially loved 
her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. She was a very 
hard worker and loving caregiver 
for several years. She loved to go 
to the casino on Thursdays and 
other days when she could. 

Mrs. Konle was an elder in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Robert; two daughters and 
their families, Sandy and Roger 
Cece of Brevort and Cathy and 
Charles Campbell of Pickford; 
eight grandchildren; five great- 
grandchildren; three sisters and 


their families, Mary Lou Hanson 
of Black River, Irene “Mickey” 
Bailey of East Lansing and Betty 
Smith of Rexton. 

In addition to her parents, she 
was preceded in death by a son, 
Terry Konle, who died on March 
25, 2010; a sister, Alice High; and 
three brothers, Fred Alexander, 
Peter Alexander and Patrick 
Alexander. 

Visitation and services took 
place on June 27 at Immaculate 
Conception Catholic Church in 
Moran with Father Pawel Mecwel 
officiating. 

Her burial place is in Epoufette 
Cemetery in Epoufette. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace is assisting the family with 
arrangements. 

ALLEN J. MIRON 

Allen Jordan 
Miron, aged 
19, of M-28 
Shingleton, died 
on July 3, 2013, 
following a 
single car acci- 
dent on H-15 
in Shingleton. 

He was born on 
March 1, 1994, in Munising to 
Heidi Howard and Allen Miron. 

Jordan grew up in Shingleton 
and went to the Munising Public 
Schools. During high school, 
he played basketball, football 
and wrestled. He worked at the 
Woodlands Restaurant, Wood 
Island Waste Management, 
Iverson Snowshoe and G&G 
Logging. 

Jordan loved dirt bike rid- 
ing, snowmobile racing, four 
wheeling, camping, hunting and 
fishing. He was a funny young 
man and an instigator, and espe- 
cially enjoyed teasing his sisters. 

He is survived by his moth- 
er, Heidi (Roger) Streeter of 
Shingleton; father, Allen Miron of 
Wetmore; sisters, Hailey Streeter 
and Emma Miron; stepsister, 
Brooke Streeter; grandparents, 
Jerry and Beverly Ann 
Howard of Shingleton, Allen 
Miron of Wetmore and Janis 
(Bill) Hill of Munising; step- 
grandparents, Duane and Fern 
Streeter of Germfask; aunts and 
uncles, Brenda (Don) Watson, 
Dwayne Miron, Marlena (Brian) 
Cromell, Laurie Howard, Paul 
Howard, Leon (Mary Ann) 
Howard, Shawn (Diane) Howard, 
Daniel Howard, Stephen Howard, 
Elizabeth Howard, Debbie (Jay 
Hauler) Howard, David Howard, 
Hannah Howard and Sarah 
Howard; niece, Lilly Jay de; neph- 
ew, Kahdyn; numerous cousins 
and great-aunts and uncles. 

Visitation and services 
took place on July 8-9 at the 
Bowerman Funeral Home in 
Munising conducted by Pastor 
Jason LaFlamme. Interment will 
be at the Munising Township 
Cemetery in Wetmore. A time of 
fellowship will take place at the 
Munising Baptist Church follow- 
ing his burial. 

Jordan’s obituary and guest- 
book may be viewed and signed 
at bowermanfuneralhome.net 

OWEN W. O’BERRY SR. 

Owen Wallace O’ Berry Sr. 
was born on Feb. 27, 1939, and 
died on Feb. 10, 2013. His words 
of wisdom and encouragement 
will be greatly missed by special 
niece, Jennifer McLeod. 

Loving father of Stephanie 
Cafek, Ruth (Joey) DeMuro, 


Lois Baker, 

Lisa (Dan) 

Fairbrother, 

Owen (Pam) 

O’Berry Jr., 

Connery 
O’ Berry, Mark 
O’Berry, Erin 
O’Berry and Tiffany O’ Berry; 

20 grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Greatly missed by sisters, Lois 
(Jim) Meyers, Carleen (Ray) 
Rodrizuez, Carol Monjeure, 
Deborah (Carl) Deaton; brothers, 
Ronald O’ Berry, Dennis (Diane) 
O’ Berry and David (Christine) 

O’ Berry. Also missed by many 
nieces and nephews. 

Owen served in the U.S. 
Marines and was a great spiritual 
leader. 

Rest in peace, Strong Bear, we 
will remember you always. 

BEVERLY J. POQUETTE 

Beverly Jean Poquette, 57, of 
Escanaba, Mich., passed away on 
July 1, 2013, at 
the St. Francis 
Hospital as a 
result of an 
extended ill- 
ness. 

Beverly, 
or Webber as 
many of her 
friends knew her, was born March 
16, 1956, in Escanaba, the daugh- 
ter of Walter and Lydia (nee Parr) 
Poquette. 

She is survived by her sisters, 
Barbara Poquette of Escanaba and 
Patricia (Tony) Bean of Calumet, 
Mich.; brother, Donald (Debbie) 
Poquette of Escanaba; five nieces, 
a great niece and great nephew 
and many cousins in the Sault 
Ste. Marie area. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents. 

A ghost supper celebrating her 
life took place on July 6, 2013, 
with many friends to bid her fare- 
well in the traditional ceremony. 

HAROLD VANALSTINE 

Harold VanAlstine of Dafter 
Township, Mich., passed away at 
War Memorial 
Hospital on 
June 4, 2013. 

He was born on 
Nov. 10, 1949, 
in DeTour, 

Mich., to Henry 
and Loretta 
(nee Bernard) 

VanAlstine. 

Harold was a skilled butcher 
and worked in a large meat pack- 
ing plant near Syracuse, N.Y. He 
was an excellent musician, he 
learned to play the steel guitar 
from his mother and he followed 
his passion of music by playing 
and singing old country and rock 
songs. Harold loved nature. He 
was a member of the American 
Legion post of Syracuse, N.Y., 
and a veteran of the U.S. Navy. 

Surviving Harold are his com- 
panion, Verna Quint of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; daughters, Michele 
(Tim) Babcock of Oneida, N.Y.: 
Kimberly (David) Calhoun of 
Rome, N.Y.; son Robert (Ginny) 
VanAlstine of Fredericksburg, 

Va.; brothers, Norman (Carol) 
of Holt, Mich., Gerald (Denise) 
of DeTour, Gary VanAlstine 
also of DeTour, Tim (Lynn) of 
Drummond Island, Mich.; sister, 
Shirley VanAlstine of Sault Ste. 
Marie; seven grandchildren; two 
nieces; and six nephews. Harold 
will also be missed by his spe- 


cial friends Jim Stinehart, Casey 
Quint, Brooklyn, and Kamiyah. 

Memorial services will 
take place at a later date. 
Arrangements are in the care of 
Hovie Funeral Home. 

THERESA DELORME 

Theresa Ann DeLorme peace- 
fully passed away on June 20, 
2013. Theresa 
was born Nov. 

30, 1935, in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
and lived in 
many parts of 
the U.S. before 
returning to 
the Sault. Upon her return, she 
worked for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians for 
over 20 years. Theresa was a 
strong, independent woman who 
enjoyed what life offered by 
returning to her origins. As a trib- 
al elder, she participated in many 
tribal functions when her health 
allowed. 

Theresa was preceded into 
death by her parents, Harvey 
and Frances (nee Boucher) 
DeLorme and siblings Barbara 
Pine, Harvey, Gerald and Donna 
DeLorme. She was a beloved 
aunt who will be missed by many 
generations. 

She is survived by her two 
sisters-in-law, Theresa and Betty; 
11 nieces and nephews; nine great 
nieces and nephews; and seven 
great-great nieces and nephews. 

A memorial mass for Theresa 
was conducted by Brother John 
Hascall at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church on July 6, 2013 
with burial to follow at Wilwalk 
Cemetery on Sugar Island on 
a later date. In lieu of flowers, 
please send donations to the St. 
Isaac Jogues Catholic Church. 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Funeral 
Home and Cremation Center 
assisted the family with funeral 
and cremation arrangements. 
Online condolences may be left at 
www.clarkbaileynewhouse .com. 

WILLIAM A. ST. GERMAIN 

William A. St. Germain 
“Chief,” 87, of Black Lake 
(Cheboygan), 
died at home on 
Monday, June 
24,2013. 

The son of 
John J. and 
Lucille M. 

(nee Corrow) 

St. Germain, 

Bill was born in L’Anse, Mich., 
on June 5, 1926. He married 
Dorothea F. Heckman on Oct. 5, 
1984, in Nazareth, Pa. 

For more than 38 years, Bill 
worked for the Detroit Elevator 
Company as a superintendent 
managing the construction of 
elevators in large commercial 
buildings in Michigan and many 
other states. Many people in the 
area will remember Bill as the 
owner of the Harbor Light Inn 
on Black Lake during the 1970s. 
He was a member of Cheboygan 
VFW Post 3623, the Building 
and Construction Trades 
Council, the International Union 
of Elevator Constructors, and 
the McAllen, Texas Elks. Very 
proud of his Native American 
heritage, Bill was a member of 
the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

See “Walking On,” Page 19 
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Chi mngwech to those who 
volunteered for the 2013 sum- 
mer powwow, including anyone 
we inadvertantly forgot to men- 
tion: Ashley Macklin, Laura 
Porterfield, Jake Sillers, Brenda 
Austin, Joe Causley, Melody 
Fish, Clarence Hudak, Colleen 
St. Onge, Liz Wall, Lou Ann 
Bush, Rachel Fish, Dean Sayers, 
Amy McCoy-Sayers, Clifford 
Waboose, Don Waboose, Ashley 
Hackworth, Ruth Hackworth, 

Neil McCoy, Don Lawrence, 

Dale Teeple, Justin Miller, Marcie 
Smith, Sandy Corbiere, Jennifer 
Tadgerson, Ashley Dow, Robert 
McRorie, Jennifer-Dale Burton, 
DJ Malloy, Aaron Payment, 
Wendy Hoffman, Rose Allard, 
Mike McCoy, Angie Rudd- 
DeClue, Linda Mastaw, Jackie 
Sylvester, Cathy Abramson, 


Melissa Killips, Edyth Nichols, 
Susie Lively, Marty Nolan, 
Marlene Porcaro, Chad Macklin, 
Mike Povey, Dan Frechette, 
Cheryl LaPlaunt, Virginia 
Manitowabi, Basil Willis, Ryan 
Lubben, Ken Lively, Clyde 
Bonno, Frank Marble, Pauline 
Andrews, Chelsea Pavlat, Jim 
Sylvester, Ray LaTour, Tony 
Abramson, Cecil Pavlat, Les 
Ailing, Pam Mahanna, Tony 
Abramson Jr., Eric Clark, Robyn 
Clark, Miriam Clark, Lillian 
Clark, Peggy Hemenway, Keith 
Smith and Val Smith. 

We would also like to thank 
all the great help from casino 
departments: bar/beverage, main- 
tenance, shipping and receiving, 
housekeeping and purchasing. 
Miigwech! 

— Sault Powwow Committee 


Chi miigwech to 
powwow volunteers 



Abe Bouschor, a Sault Tribe member from Sault Ste. Marie, posed for 
a poster as part of a new U.S. Health and Human Services Department 
and Indian Health Service diabetes and prevention campaign for men. 


"Walking On," from Page 18 


Bill enjoyed hunting and boat- 
ing, but his passion was golf. He 
played golf on the Stoney Links 
Men’s League and the Monday 
Travel League. After living most 
of his life in Northern Michigan, 
in 1985, Bill and Dorothea 
began spending their winters in 
Mission, Texas. Wintering in 
Texas gave Bill and Dorothea the 
enjoyment of playing golf year 
around. Bill will be remembered 
as a fun-loving guy with a great 
sense of humor who had a huge 
passion for the game of golf. 

Surviving Bill is his wife of 
more than 28 years, Dorothea 
St. Germain of Black Lake 
(Cheboygan); daughters, Sandra 
Rapson and Tina (Ron) Lemuel, 
both of Bav Citv: sten-daushter. 


Sandra Butler of Allentown, 

Pa. and step-son, Barry Fisher 
of Marion, Ind.; as well as nine 
grandchildren, 15 great-grand- 
children, and one great-great- 
grandson. 

Bill was preceded in death by 
his son, Robert St. Germain, in 
2011, and 12 brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Cremation arrangements were 
in care of the Chagnon Funeral 
Home. A gathering to pay tribute 
to Bill’s life was held at Stoney 
Creek Restaurant in Onaway July 
13. The family has requested that 
in lieu of flowers , friends make 
a donation in memory of Bill 
to their favorite charity. Send a 
memory or a condolence to Bill’s 
familv at www.cha 2 n 0 nfh.com. 



Above are participants of Sault Tribe Language Department’s May 16-19 immersion camp at the Mary Murray 
Cultural Camp on Sugar Island. The final camp is Aug. 15-18. Please join them. Please contact the Language 
Department at (906) 635-6050 with any questions. 


Old articles tell the story of Mrs. John 
Whalen, 1803-1922, of Sugar Island 


Submitted by Cathy 
Abramson 

Editor’s Note: The following 
is from two photocopied news- 
paper articles from a newspaper 
identified only as “The Star,” 
which is presumably the Sault 
Star in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
One article is a historical reprint 
from 50 years earlier, 1921. The 
next is an obituary sometime 
within a year of the first article. 
Tribal member and unit director 
Cathy Abramson recently found 
the photocopy among some old 
papers of hers. 

1921 from “The Star” 

50 YEARS AGO - 1921 

All previous records for lon- 
gevity, for this district at least, if 
not for the entire dominion, are 
eclipsed by the claim made that 
Mrs. John Whalen, an Ojibway 
Indian woman living near 
Garden River, has this year seen 
her one hundred and eighteenth 
birthday anniversary. She had 
spent her whole life in this vicin- 
ity. Incredible as this may seem, 
there is in the possession of her 
realities a copy of the record 
of her birth in the archives of 
the U.S. Indian Department in 
Washington, which places the 
date of this event in 1803 at a 
point on the south shore of the 
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St. Mary’s River in the state 
of Michigan. At the present 
time she lived with her young- 
est daughter Mrs. Dan McCoy, 
on Sugar Island directly across 
from Garden River. Mrs. McCoy 
is herself nearly 70 years of 
age. Mr. Thomas Thibeault, of 
Garden River, one of her young- 
est grandsons , who supplied The 
Star with the details, is himself 
43 years of age. 

It is known that she come to 
reside on the Canadian side of 
the river previous to the signing 
of the Robinson treaty in 1850, 
when the land of this district was 
ceded by the Indians to the gov- 
ernment. 

(Undated article from “The 
Star,” circa 1922) 

Mrs. John Whalen, the oldest 
known Indian woman died on 
Saturday at Payment, on Sugar 
Island, according to informa- 
tion received here, Mrs. Whalen, 
who originally was christened 
Wahsaya O-ge-bay-anquet, 
was 119 years old. Born in the 
autumn of 1803 in a wigwam on 
the north shore of Sugar Island, 
Mrs. Whalen made that island 
her home all her life. 

She saw many tribal wars; 
saw the coming of the paleface 
with his steamboats and ax and 


rifle. During the last summer 
of her life she saw a seaplane 
fly almost directly over her 
lodge on its way from lower 
Michigan to the fishing ground 
of Batchawana Bay, and she was 
happy. It was the consummation 
of an oft-repeated dream. 

Mrs. Whalen’s two surviving 
children of a family of 11 , Mrs. 
Dan McCoy of Garden River 
and Pat Whalen - are them- 
selves old folks, each being near 
the 70 -year mark. They have 
children and on down for five 
generations, all of whom live in 
the vicinity of Payment, and at 
Garden River on the Canadian 
side of St. Marys River. 

In all of her 119 years Mrs. 
Whalen had never strayed farther 
from home than St. Ignace to 
the south and Bay Mills to the 
west, and for the past four years 
she had scarcely been out of 
sight of her little village where 
she had lived practically all her 
life of more than a century. She 
spoke only her native Ojibway 
tongue. An Indian priest from the 
Canadian side of the river visited 
Mrs. Whalen once a week. She 
was a convert to doctrines of 
Father Marquette and the other 
early Jesuits who first brought 
the Christian religion to the north 
country. 
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Charley Pride coming to 
Kewadin Sault in October 


He is second in sales only to 
Elvis Presley on RCA Records, 
has earned 39 number one hits 
on the Billboard Hot Country 
Charts and was the second 
African-American inducted into 
the Grand Ole Opry. Charley 
Pride, one of the few African- 
American country musicians to 
have considerable success in 
the country music industry, is 
coming to Sault Ste. Marie to 
perform in he Kewadin Casino’s 
DreamMakers Theater on Oct. 

17 at 7 p.m. 

Tickets to this live show went 
on sale last June 28 and are 
$58.50 and $52. The show starts 
at 7 p.m. and tickets are avail- 
able at the box office, or through 
Kewadin.com or on the casino’s 


Facebook page. 

The one and only Charley 
Pride is a timeless every man, 
revered by his musical peers 
and adored by countless mil- 
lions of fans around the globe. 
His golden baritone voice has 
transcended race and spanned 
the generations. Between 1969, 
when he first hit number one 
on the singles chart with All I 
Have to Offer You (Is Me) and 
1984, when he commanded the 
top spot again with Every Heart 
Should Have One , Pride scored 
more than 36 number one coun- 
try singles. 

Over the past 30 years, Pride 
has remained one of the Top 20 
best-selling country artists of 
all time. His incredible legacy 


includes 36 number one hit sin- 
gles and over 70 million albums 
sold — 31 gold albums, four 
platinum albums and one qua- 
druple platinum. He has earned 
countless awards and accolades. 

Pride continues his illustri- 
ous career with the release 
of Comfort of Her Wings and 
Pride and Joy: A Gospel Music 
Collection on Music City 
Records. These albums show that 
Pride has not slowed down and 
proves his voice is as good, if not 
better, than ever. Still touring to 
sell-out crowds, Pride continues 
to please his audiences. 

Get your tickets for Charley 
Pride at Kewadin ’s DreamMakers 
Theater. For more information, 
visit www.kewadin.com. 


Travel magazine rates Kewadin 
Shores Casino as best in Michigan 


Kewadin Casinos St. Ignace 
was voted best casino in 
Michigan by Michigan Travel 
Vacation Magazine. 

The announcement came in the 
magazine’s special-issue which 
features the winners of the Best 
of Michigan Awards. The win- 
ners in all categories represent 
Michigan visitors’ choices for all 
of the best that Michigan has to 
offer. 

According to the magazine, 


the Best of Michigan Awards 
offer a chance for our visitors to 
recognize who they think is the 
best of Michigan. 

Michigan has some of the 
most amazing destinations for all 
four seasons, incredible products 
and unforgettable places to go 
and things to do. 

Kewadin Shores Casino St. 
Ignace is at the gateway to the 
Upper Peninsula and is open 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. 


This location is situated on the 
shores of Fake Huron and offers 
a variety of Vegas- style gaming 
including blackjack, poker, let it 
ride, roulette, craps, three-card 
poker, live keno and a variety of 
slots. 

A first-class restaurant, the 
Eagle Feather gift shop, on-site 
hotel, sports bar and lounge are 
all available. 

For reservations or information 
visit KEWADIN.com. 



Congratulations to Abe Bouschor, Kewadin Saulfs team member of the month! Abe started working for 
Kewadin in 2010 in the maintenance department. He is from the Sault and has four children. Abe says he 
enjoys everything about his job. “It’s nice to be recognized in my job that I take pride in doing,” he said. Way 
to go, Abe! 


Lansing-Based firm, Martin Waymire, wins “Silver 
Anvil” for public affairs excellence 


NEW YORK - Martin 
Waymire Advocacy Communica- 
tions, a Fansing-based full-ser- 
vice public relations and social 
media marketing firm, won the 
nation’s top award for public 
relations excellence — the Silver 
Anvil. 

The firm was recognized by 
the Public Relations Society 
of America for its work on the 
campaign to defeat Proposal 5 , 
the proposed “Super Minority” 
constitutional amendment on 


Michigan’s November 2012 
statewide ballot. Proposal 5 
would have required two-thirds 
of both chambers of the Michigan 
Fegislature to raise any tax or 
close any tax loophole. 

Considered the “Oscar” of 
the public relations profes- 
sion, the Silver Anvil is the 
oldest and most prestigious 
award given in the nation for 
outstanding achievement in 
PR. Martin Waymire ’s award 
came in the category of Public 


Affairs, Associations/Nonprofit 
Organizations. It is the third 
Silver Anvil won by Martin 
Waymire staffers in the past 20 
years, all for managing ballot 
campaigns. 

“Helping bring together the 
extraordinary coalition of associa- 
tions and nonprofits that made 
up Defend Michigan Democracy, 
developing the strategy and then 
executing it precisely is extremely 
satisfying,” said Martin Waymire 
partner Roger Martin. 


Rethman is Kewadin 
Manistique Team 
Member of the Year 

Randy Rethman, slot floor 
person, was recently selected as 
the Team Member of the Year at 
Kewadin Manistique. 

Team members of the year 
are selected by their peers and 
receive a personal plaque, $200, 
entertainment tickets, dinner and 
a hotel stay along with a plaque 
located in each casino. 

Randy started working for 
Kewadin in January 1993. He 
has worked in with Security, 

Surveillance and Gaming 
Departments and lately in Slots. 

According to fellow team mem- 
bers, Randy is exceptional on 
the gaming floor. 

“He is very prompt in his job 
duties, is always very friendly 
to customers he is helping,” said 
Tammy Gould, co-worker. “He 
always wishes our customers 
luck again and congratulates 
winners. He is very timely in 
what he is doing and is just an 
overall exceptional employee.” 



Congratulations to LuAnn Vallier, pit boss at Kewadin Mansitque and 
our April Team Member of the Month! LuAnn has worked with Kewadin 
Manistique since 1999. She lives in Manistique with her husband, 
Wayne. She says she was “astounded” when she realized she won this 
award. “Thank you, thank you, thank you,” she said. LuAnn said the 
best part of her job is the clientele and working with people. Way to go, 
LuAnn! 



Kewadin Christmas slot manager Linda Martin is the team member 
of the month! Linda has worked for Kewadin since May 24, 1994. She 
and her husband Leonard have been married 41 years and have two 
daughters, Shawna and Jennifer. “I feel so appreciated, what an awe- 
some feeling,” Linda said, adding working with positive, upbeat smiling 
people is the most rewarding part of her job. Congratulations, Linda! 



When presented with the 
award, Randy was completely 
taken by surprise. “I am in 
shock,” he said. “It feels good 
to be recognized for hard work. 
Thank you all.” 

Randy added the best parts 
about his job is making custom- 
ers happy and enjoy their time at 
the casino. 

Randy lives in Manistique 
and has two children. 
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Delegation visits Isle Royale National Park 



Photos by Anna Solberg 


Rolf Peterson shares insights with KBIC youth at Isle Royale’s Moose 
Research Center. 


By Jon Magnuson 

On the morning of May 25 , 
Justin Miller, an AmeriCorps 
volunteer working with the Sault 
Tribe’s elders program, traveled 
to the Keweenaw Peninsula to 
explore possibilities for a future 
trip by local youth to one of 
North America’s most remote, 
magnificent national parks. 

Along with seven young people 
from the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community (KBIC), Michigan 
Technological University’s 
(MTU) faculty member Marty 
Auer and a team of volunteers 
from the Cedar Tree Institute 
(CTI) boarded a research boat in 
Houghton for a venture to Lake 
Superior’s Isle Royale National 
Park. 

The trip was designated 
“Maamaadizi,” meaning “begin- 
ning of a journey” in the 
Anishinaabe language. 

During the next five days, 
the group hiked miles of trails, 
prepared food over camp stoves, 
learned navigating skills, prac- 
ticed tai chi in forest meadows 
and slept in tents and sleeping 
bags. National Park Service rang- 
er Seth Tuuri commented, “I’ve 
never seen a group like this. No 
complaining about the weather, 
food or the trails. These kids are 
comfortable in the forest. They 
know how to kneel down on the 
ground, ponder lichen growing on 
a rock. They’re eager to look for 
signs of wildlife most visitors to 
Isle Royale never think about.” 

Isle Royale, in the far north- 
western part of Lake Superior, 
is one of the most fascinating of 
North America’s national parks. 

A designated wilderness area, 
there are no vehicles or roads 
permitted on the island. A high- 
light of the group’s adventure 
was a visit to Rolf Peterson’s 
remote Moose Research Center, 
accessed by boat from the park’s 
Rock Harbor. The group hiked 


through dense groves of hard- 
woods and pine forests, arriving 
at a small cabin where the world- 
famous researcher and his wife 
have spent the last 40 summers. 
The delegation roamed, with a 
sense of reverence and astonish- 
ment, through a collection of 
hundreds of moose antlers. They 
were spellbound by the retired 
MTU professor’s knowledge of 
the natural world, especially the 
relationship of the 800 moose and 
eight wolves that still roam the 
dozens of islands that frame the 
boundaries of the park. 

During days on the main 
Island, Jeff Noble, a forester and 
former forest fire fighter, used an 
eyeglass, inviting curious group 
members to examine small flow- 
ers, spores and leaves. During 
evenings, sounds of loons and the 
howls of a lone grey wolf punctu- 
ated the dark nights. 

The KBIC youth delegation 
was made up of 11 and 12 year- 
olds, with representatives of 
the tribe’s wolf, bear and crane 
clans. Participants included Amy 
Selden, Kayla Dakota, Abby 
Spruce, Jessica Wickstrom, 

Jaycie Forcia, Bobby and William 
Genschow. Rich Wickstrom, 
Jessica’s father, served as the 


KBIC delegation’s chaperone, 
supervisor and much- appreciated 
cook. 

A helpful, insightful team 
member for the maamaadizi proj- 
ect was Justin Miller, an 
AmeriCorps volunteer work- 
ing with the elders program for 


the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. Justin joined 
the group as a representative 
from that community to explore 
intertribal partnerships for future 
trips to the park. Other par- 
ticipants included boat captain 
Stephen Roblee, CTI volunteers 
Willie Noble, Dan and Adam 
Magnuson. MTU students Nate 
Zgnilec and Miles Corcoran 
served as guides and also as 
deckhands for the research 
vessel. Northern Michigan 
University environmental studies 
student Anna Solberg accompa- 
nied the group as the project’s 
photographer. 

As KBIC’s Kayla Dakota 
waited to board the 36 ft. long 
Agassiz to return home, she 
turned to CTI’s director saying 
with a proud smile, “I will return 
here one day, many years from 
now, with young people from our 
tribe. I will be their guide.” 

As the Agassiz started up 
its diesel engines, 12 year-old 


William Genschow, standing 
for the last few moments on the 
dock, looked at the rugged, for- 
ested ridges and rocky shoreline 
and said, “We won’t be forgot- 
ten. We’ll always be known 
as the first official delegation 
from the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community to ever visit this 
national park, and I will remem- 
ber what I was taught by our 
tribal elders — no one owns the 
land, we all belong to it.” 

The Cedar Tree Institute is 
a nonprofit organization that 
provides services in the areas 
of mental health, religion, and 
the environment. The institute 
is currently working with Sault 
tribe’s Kathleen Brosemer, envi- 
ronmental program manager; and 
Jan Schultz, botanist with the 
U.S. Forest Service, in coordinat- 
ing the Zaagkii Project, a native 
plants and pollinator protection 
initiative involving five Native 
American communities in north- 
ern Michigan. 



Maamaadizi delegation to Isle Royale included volunteers from the Cedar Tree Institute, Michigan Tech gradu- 
ate students, boat captain Steve Roblee and Keweenaw Bay Indian Community youth with KBIC youth chap- 
erone Rich Wickstrom. 


Ashmun family home and the Ashman sisters 





Photos courtesy of Mike Ripley 

The Ashmun family house stood where the present day fire station stands in Sault Ste. 
Marie. Standing to the left, Captain Charles Ripley, the four ladies to his left are Jenny 
(nee Ashmun) Kelly, Mrs. Reuben (Anthony) Kelly, Mollie (Ashmun) Kelly and Lucy (nee 
Ashmun) Ripley; the six children on the left are Burt Ripley, Dan Hecox, Ray Kelly, James 
Kelly, Clyde Ripley and Edna Kelly; the boys on the ground are, from left, Chet Ripley, 

Guy Ripley and Otto MacNaughton; the group under the tree, from left, Ella (nee Ashmun) 
Hecox, Paul Hecox, Bessie Hecox, Mary (nee Ashmun) O’Flynn, Florence (nee Hecox) Sturt; 
with chair, Reuben Denver Ashmun and Glenn Ashmun; and on the porch, Nella Ripley and 
Mary (nee Chapman) MacNaughton. 



This is a photograph of the Ashman sisters believed to have been taken about the 1880s. 
In the back row, left to right, Jennie (Peter) Kelly, Annie Ashman and Molly (Joseph) Kelly. 
In the front row, left to right, Mary O’Flynn, Grace Ashman, Ella (Clyde) Hecox and Lucy 
(Charles) Ripley. 

The Ashman family name was eventually legally changed to its cur- 
rent spelling of Ashmun due to what is believed to be a typographical 
error. 
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Public comment period open on gray wolf protections 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service opened a 90-day public 
comment period on its proposal 
to remove the gray wolf (Canis 
lupus) from the federal list of 
endangered or threatened wild- 
life. The public comment period 
remains open until 11:59 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time on Sept. 
11, 2013. The intended delisting 
also contains a second proposal to 
“revise the existing nonessential 
experimental population designa- 
tion of the Mexican wolf (Canis 
lupus baileyi). 


Comments and information 
regarding each of the proposals 
may be submitted either online, 
via U.S. mail or hand delivery. 
Online submissions can be made 
using the federal erulemaking 
portal at www.regulations.gov 
and following the instructions for 
submitting comments to docket 
number FWS-HQ-ES-2013-0073 
regarding the gray wolf or docket 
number FWS-R2-ES-20 13-0056 
about the Mexican wolf. 

Submission sent via mail 
or hand delivery should be 
addressed to Public Comments 


Processing, ATTN (use appro- 
priate docket number as noted 
above), Division of Policy and 
Directives Management, U.S. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, 4401 
N. Fairfax Drive, MS-2042-PDM, 
Arlington, VA 22203. 

The agency can not accept 
email or fax submissions. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service claims “any final action 
resulting from these proposed 
rules will be based on the best 
scientific and commercial data 
available and be as accurate and 
as effective as possible.” 


The agency also announced 
that comments, materials and sup- 
porting documentation used in 
preparing the proposed rules, is 
open to public inspection under 
the above docket numbers by 
visiting www.regulations.gov. 
Further, In addition, the service 
gives details on the kind of infor- 
mation sought in each proposed 
rule. 

All comments will be posted 
on the above mentioned website 
which, the agency advises, gener- 
ally means any personal informa- 
tion provided in the process. 


Those interested may also visit 
the Federal Register to see the 
pertinent notices online. One may 
follow the search instructions 
at www.federalregister.gov or 
visit www.fws.gov/policy/frsys- 
tem/default.cfm, go to the 2013 
box and click on the heading for 
Proposed Rules, then on the next 
page to come up, open the header 
Endangered and Threatened 
Wildlife and Plants. 

www, freerice, org 

Learn words, help feed 
folks and have fun. 


GLFC honors ITFAP biologist Mark Ebener with award 



Photo by T. Lawrence 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission chair Mike Hansen (left) presents 
Mark Ebener with the 2013 Jack Christie-Ken H. Loftus Award for 
Distinguished Scientific Contributions toward Understanding Healthy 
Great Lakes Ecosystems. The Great Lakes Fishery Commission pre- 
sented the award to Ebener on May 28 during its annual meeting, held 
in Montreal, Quebec. 


ANN ARBOR, MI-The 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
presented Mark Ebener of the 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority with the 2013 
Jack Christie-Ken H. Loftus 
Award for Distinguished 
Scientific Contributions toward 
Understanding Healthy Great 
Lakes Ecosystems. Ebener was 
recognized for his more than 30 
years of work as one of the Great 
Lakes basin’s preeminent fishery 
scientists who has led the way for 
more effective fishery manage- 
ment. In 2002, the commission 
honored Ebener with the C.D. 
“Buzz” Besadny Award for his 
major contributions to cross-bor- 
der fishery management. With the 
2013 presentation of the Christe- 
Loftus award, Ebener is the only 
two-time recipient of a commis- 
sion award. 

“ITFAP has been very fortu- 
nate to have someone on staff 
with Mark’s energy, diversity, 
and skills for over 25 years,” 
said Tom Gorenflo, Inter Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program director. “He provides 
much credibity from a scientific 
perspective to the tribes’ man- 
agement capability, and in doing 
so, helps secure the abilty of the 
tribes to continue to act as full co- 
managers of Great Lakes fisheries 
into the future.” 


The Christie-Loftus Award 
is named after former scientists 
Jack Christie and Ken Loftus, 
who advanced science and 


understanding of Great Lakes 
natural resources. Throughout 
their careers with the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources, 


they significantly enhanced fish- 
ery rehabilitation, fish community 
understanding, and conservation 
of biological diversity. 

Ebener is a fishery assess- 
ment biologist for the Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority who 
has also worked as a biologist for 
the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission and as a sea 
lamprey damage specialist for the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 
The science he conducted over 
the years has informed many 
critical decisions supporting lake 
trout, lake whitefish, and cisco 
management and recovery in the 
upper Great Lakes. 

Commission chair Mike 
Hansen, fishery professor at 
the University of Wisconsin 
- Stevens Point, presented Ebener 
with the Christie-Loftus Award 
during the commission’s recent 
annual meeting in Montreal, 
Quebec. 

“Ebener has significantly 
improved understanding of Great 
Lakes ecosystems and made 
important contributions to the sea 
lamprey control effort,” Hansen 
said. “He has a singular ability to 
communicate science to manag- 
ers, which has for decades guided 
their fishery management deci- 
sions.” 

Hansen said few people in the 
basin have a better understanding 


than Ebener about how ecosys- 
tems function and about how sci- 
ence should inform management. 
“He conceived the concept of 
and developed sea lamprey con- 
trol targets for each of the Great 
Lakes; targets that were subse- 
quently adopted by state, provin- 
cial, federal, and tribal fishery 
management agencies. The Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission 
uses these targets to determine 
success of its sea lamprey con- 
trol program,” Hansen said. 
“Certainly, Mr. Ebener ’s work 
to improve understanding of sea 
lamprey wounding enhanced our 
sea lamprey control program 
and overall health of the Great 
Lakes.” 

Hansen said Ebener led many 
research projects that contributed 
to healthy Great Lakes ecosys- 
tems and has communicated 
science to managers so that 
information could be put to use. 
“Through his work, fishery man- 
agement agencies, whether tribal, 
state, provincial, or federal, have 
an improved understanding of 
how fish communities and eco- 
systems function,” said Hansen. 

“His scientific contributions 
have directly influenced manage- 
ment decisions by all agencies in 
the upper Great Lakes region,” 
he added. 


Avoid death by lightning: Myths, facts and some tips 


Myth: Lightning never strikes 
the same place twice. 

Fact: Lightning often strikes 
the same place repeatedly, espe- 
cially if it’s a tall, pointy, isolated 
object. The Empire State Building 
is hit nearly 100 times a year. 

Myth: If it’s not raining or 
there aren’t clouds overhead, 
you’re safe from lightning. 

Fact: Lightning often strikes 
more than three miles from the 
center of the thunderstorm, far 
outside the rain or thunderstorm 
cloud. “Bolts from the blue” can 
strike 10-15 miles from the thun- 
derstorm. 

Myth: Rubber tires on a car 
protect you from lightning by 
insulating you from the ground. 

Fact: Most cars are safe from 
lightning, but it is the metal roof 
and metal sides that protect you, 
NOT the rubber tires. Remember, 
convertibles, motorcycles, 
bicycles, open-shelled outdoor 
recreational vehicles and cars 
with fiberglass shells offer no 
protection from lightning. When 
lightning strikes a vehicle, it goes 
through the metal frame into the 
ground. Don’t lean on doors dur- 


ing a thunderstorm. 

Myth: A lightning victim is 
electrified. If you touch them, 
you’ll be electrocuted. 

Fact: The human body does 
not store electricity. It is perfectly 
safe to touch a lightning victim 
to give them first aid. This is the 
most chilling of lightning myths. 
Imagine if someone died because 
people were afraid to give CPR! 

Myth: If outside in a thunder- 
storm, you should seek shelter 
under a tree to stay dry. 

Fact: Being underneath a tree 
is the second leading cause of 
lightning casualties. Better to get 
wet than fried! 

Myth: If you are in a house, 
you are 100 percent safe from 
lightning. 

Fact: A house is a safe place 
to be during a thunderstorm as 
long as you avoid anything that 
conducts electricity. This means 
staying off corded phones, electri- 
cal appliances, wires, TV cables, 
computers, plumbing, metal 
doors and windows. Windows are 
hazardous for two reasons: wind 
generated during a thunderstorm 
can blow objects into the window, 


breaking it and causing glass 
to shatter and second, in older 
homes, in rare instances, lightning 
can come in cracks in the sides of 
windows. 

Myth: If thunderstorms threat- 
en while you are outside playing 
a game, it is okay to finish it 
before seeking shelter. 

Fact: Many lightning casualties 
occur because people do not seek 
shelter soon enough. No game is 
worth death or life-long injuries. 
Seek proper shelter immediately 
if you hear thunder. Adults are 
responsible for the safety of chil- 
dren. 

Myth: Structures with metal, 
or metal on the body (jewelry, 
cell phones, Mp3 players, watch- 
es, etc), attract lightning. 

Fact: Height, pointy shape and 
isolation are the dominant fac- 
tors controlling where a lightning 
bolt will strike. The presence of 
metal makes absolutely no differ- 
ence on where lightning strikes. 
Mountains are made of stone 
but get struck by lightning many 
times a year. When lightning 
threatens, take proper protective 
action immediately by seeking a 


safe shelter a€“ don’t waste time 
removing metal. While metal 
does not attract lightning, it does 
conduct it so stay away from 
metal fences, railing, bleachers, 
etc. 

Myth: If trapped outside and 
lightning is about to strike, I 
should lie flat on the ground. 

Fact: Lying flat increases 
your chance of being affected by 
potentially deadly ground cur- 
rent. If you are caught outside in 
a thunderstorm, you keep moving 
toward a safe shelter. 

Summer is the peak season 
for lightning-related deaths and 
injuries, though people are struck 
by lightning year-round. The 
National Weather Service pro- 
vides a wide range of information 
about lightning, including these 
facts and tips: 

General tips: 

• No outdoor area is safe when 
you hear thunder. 

• If you hear thunder, find a 
safe indoor shelter (a substantial 
building or enclosed, metal- 
topped vehicle with the windows 
up). 


Indoor safety tips: 

• Stay off corded phones, 
computers, and other electrical 
equipment. 

• Avoid plumbing, including 
sinks, baths, and faucets. 

• Stay away from porches, 
windows, and doors. 

• Never lie on concrete floors 
or lean against concrete walls. 

Outdoor safety tips — No 
outdoor area is safe during a 
thunderstorm, but if you’re 
caught outside with no safe 
shelter options, take these steps 
to reduce your risk of being 
struck by lightning: 

• Come down from elevated 
areas. 

• Never lie flat on the 
ground. 

• Never shelter under an iso- 
lated tree. 

• Never use a cliff or rocky 
overhang for shelter. 

• Immediately get out and 
away from ponds, lakes, and 
other bodies of water. 

• Stay away from objects that 
conduct electricity, such as wire 
fences. 
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Share your experiences with invasive species 


Do you have a story about 
maple, mistletoe, sweetgrass or 
the emerald ash borer? 

The Environmental Depart- 
ment is looking for people inter- 
ested in sharing their experiences 
with invasive and native plants 
and animals. 

This is a digital storytelling 
component of a larger com- 
munications project funded 
through the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service. As 
part of this campaign, we will 
connect a physical outreach pro- 
gram — involving indoor and 
outdoor signs — to digital QR 


code components. QR codes, or 
Quick Response codes, are square 
barcodes capable of being read 
by mobile devices. Free applica- 
tions on Blackberry, Android and 
Apple operating systems allow 
mobile device users to scan QR 
codes and link to external sites, 
such as homepages or websites, 
thus accessing additional infor- 
mation. 

Such additional information 
will cover 50 different species of 
plants and animals and aims to 
raise awareness on identification 
and management. 

The website will have links to 


the tribe’s Herbarium, Integrated 
Pest Management (IPM) Plan 
and Seed Lab Manual , as well as 
to the different digital stories. 

It’s an opportunity to increase 
knowledge of pests, why natives 
are important, how invasives 
spread, how pests impact natives, 
how plants in general can be 
identified and more. By telling 
your story, you can make a dif- 
ference and help to improve the 
environment! 

For more information, please 
contact the Environmental 
Department at 206 Greenough 


ASSESSMENT OF ASHMUN CREEK CONDUCTED 



Photo by Mike Ripley 

Members of the Sault Area Watershed Association conducted a “windshield” assessment of Ashmun Creek 
on June 13, 2013. Dr. Greg Zimmerman, professor of biology at Lake Superior State University, led the 
group on the field trip to record changes to the troubled watershed that have occurred since the Sault Area 
Watershed Plan was published in 2007. Ashmun Creek is severely impaired by stormwater runoff from roads 
and parking lots, leaking underground fuel tanks, high levels of bacteria and erosion from surging water 
during rain events and snow melt. The group is comprised of stakeholders and local natural resource agen- 
cies including LSSU, Chippewa/Luce/Mackinac Soil Conservation District, Sault Tribe, CORA and the City of 
Sault Ste. Marie. The Sault Area Watershed Association is in the process of applying for non-profit status 
so they can apply for grants to restore the creeks and watersheds in the city. The group is also planning 
to develop a website in the near future but until then you can visit the conservation district’s site for more 
information at www.clmcd.org . Pictured, left to right, Jessica Graham, student intern at Inter-Tribal Fisheries; 
Greg Zimmerman, LSSU professor of biology; A. J. Mclarahmore and Tesha Zimmerman of the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department; Andrea Munoz-Hernandez, Derek Wrigh and Kaitlyn Stolzfus, LSSU students; and 
Nick Cassel, CLM Soil Conservation District. 


St., Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 email to tzimmerman@saulttribe. 
or at (906) 632-5575 or send net. 


Wanted: 124 ash trees 


This is the final year for 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department’s ash seed collection 
grant and we’re 124 trees shy of 
meeting our target. From July 
through September, we will be 
identifying collection sites for the 
Fall 2013 season and we’re look- 
ing for landowners with ash trees 
in Fuce, Chippewa or Mackinac 
counties. If you own property in 


these counties, and you think you 
may have ash trees, please contact 
Tesha Zimmerman, environmen- 
tal research associate, at tzimmer- 
man@saulttribe.net, (906) 632- 
5575, or 206 Greenough St., Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Your help 
in preserving the genetic diversity 
of this culturally significant spe- 
cies is appreciated! 


Annual Trappers Convention 
and Outdoor Expo 


The 51st Annual Trappers 
Convention/Outdoor Expo will be 
held July 12-13 at the U. P. State 
Fairground in Escanaba, Mich. 

“Something for Everyone” 
is the theme of this year’s con- 
vention — events of interest to 
trappers, youngsters, ladies and 
for anyone interested in outdoor 
activities. 

Trapping, fur handling, preda- 
tor calling demos will be held 
throughout the expo featuring 
some really big names in fur har- 
vesting and calling. Ron Eeggett, 
Fes Johnson, Jeff Dunlap, Reps 
from Fur Harvesters Auction and 
NAFA and other well-known 
trappers will be there. Some 
vendors will have items of inter- 
est to the ladies like Crafting, 
Woodworking and Quilting. 


There will also be a jewelry-mak- 
ing demo by Tammie Fundborg, 
in which participants make an 
item they can keep. 

There will be mini-raffles, 
prize and a free fishing event for 
the kids at the Pocket park. 

The opportunity to buy, sell 
and trade equipment will be avail- 
able at the Expo, Many dealers of 
hunting, fishing, 4- wheeling and 
other outdoor activities will be on 
hand as well. 

Hours for the event are from 
8:00 am-6:00 pm both days. 
Admission is $5 .00 for both 
days (under 16 free). Camping is 
available on the grounds. (906- 
786-4011). Further information 
is available by contacting Roy 
Dahlgren (906) 399-1960 or visit- 
ing www.uptrappers.com. 


Meeting debuts brownfields progam 


The Environmental Depart- 
ment’s newest program — the 
Brownfields Program — would 
like to invite everyone to come 
join us as we launch our program 
and website. 

We will be hosting our 
event on Tuesday, Aug. 6 at the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention 


Center in Sault Ste. Marie from 
7-8 p.m. upstairs in the Whitefish 
Point room. Discussion subjects 
will include defining brownfields 
and public records . We will also 
be introducing the Brownfields 
Program public access website. 

Refreshments will be avail- 
able! 


'Reculerb' writes ivv 


Our lartgrta^es; FUP 


From “Fetters,” Page 10 
perity instead of leaving it and its 
people languishing in poverty. 

Sincerely, 

Kevin P. Feonard, Ph.D. 

2609 Sanibel Hollow 

Holt, Mich. 

Don’t pass up opportunity 
to learn our language 

Dear Editor, 

I am grateful that I took the 
opportunity to attend the Sault 
Tribe’s Anishinaabemowin con- 
ference on June 21 and 22. There 
were many fluent speakers who 
provided presentations that were 
helpful for language learners like 
me. It is so important to learn the 
language and preserve it. Even 
though at times it’s a very hard 
language for me to learn, I’m not 
giving up. Anything worth having 
is worth the work to obtain it. 

It was disappointing to see so 
few tribal members and anyone 
from our tribal leadership in 
attendance. I understand that life 
can become very busy, but this 
was a great opportunity to learn 
our language. It is my hope that 
the Sault Tribe will continue the 
language conference for those 
who want to learn the language. I 
hope the lack of attendance does 


not discourage the cultural depart- 
ment from have another confer- 
ence next year. 

Miigwech, 

David Bernier, Sault Tribe 
member, 

Brimley, Mich. 

EUP Hospice grateful to 
community 

To The Editor, 

On the afternoon of July 3 , 

I had the pleasure of joining 
other Hospice of the EUP board 
members as we welcomed mem- 
bers of the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors. It was a bright sunny 
afternoon, the eve of the Fourth 
of July, and the agenda called 
for a tour of the Hospice house 
followed by a group photo in the 
sun. 

It was a lovely stroll through 
the Hospice house and our tribal 
guests were impressed by the 
beauty of the facility and proud 
to be supporters of Hospice ser- 
vices. We toured the majority 
of the house but there were sev- 
eral rooms that we did not enter 
- several terminally ill patients 
were in residence on that after- 
noon. People were being cared 
for, volunteers were doing what 
they do best which is anything 


and everything that needs to be 
done, Father Sebastian came 
by to visit a patient, and family 
members were keeping vigil over 
loved ones. I could not help but 
to be overcome with thinking 
Hospice is working — beauti- 
fully. Since opening last fall 
almost 50 patients have received 
care in the Hospice house and an 
equal number have been cared for 
in their own homes. Many of my 
own patients and their families 
have chosen Hospice care and the 
difference that it can make at the 
end of life is profound. 

We continued our tour and 
someone pointed out the number 
of donor recognition plaques 
throughout the house. Questions 
of funding arose. The Hospice 
house is funded entirely by the 
generosity of its donors, bequests 
from families of patients and con- 
tributions from groups and indi- 
viduals who support the Hospice 
mission. Hospice of the EUP does 
not receive financial support from 
state or federal government. The 
Hospice house is standing today 
as a result of the determination 
of local individuals and the fund 
raising efforts of the entire com- 
munity. 

The Hospice board of direc- 
tors is sincerely grateful for the 


ongoing support of so many orga- 
nizations and individuals in our 
community. Your hard work and 
generosity on behalf of Hospice 
has turned a vacant lot into a 
place of peace, comfort and com- 
passion. Our fund raising efforts 
are not complete. We still need 
to raise over $200,000 to retire 
the mortgage. We are also in the 
process of setting up a program 
of annual giving to provide for 
ongoing operations. 

The events and fund raising 
activities to benefit Hospice have 
been numerous, the Madrigal 
Dinner and Dancing with the 
Stars have become much antici- 
pated annual sell outs. There 
have been motorcycle raffles and 
rallies, road races, chili cook- 
offs, calendar and memorial 
brick sales in addition to very 
generous personal and corporate 
contributions. More events are in 
the planning stages for this fall 
and your continued support will 
be most appreciated. The fund 
raising efforts, just as the work 
of Hospice itself, will be ongo- 
ing. 

As the tour concluded, the 
Hospice board of directors and 
tribal representatives stepped 
outside into the sun for a photo. 
Recently a check was presented 


Hospices 

as part of the tribal 2% fund 
distribution in the amount of 
$18,111.43 for Hospice services. 
What a wonderful conclusion 
to the afternoon. We expressed 
our sincere gratitude to the tribal 
leaders for their continuing sup- 
port as we all prepared to begin 
our Fourth of July celebrations. 

The flag was flying in the sun 
as I left the parking lot and I was 
filled with a tremendous sense 
of pride on this special Fourth of 
July, my first as an American citi- 
zen. Born in Canada and having 
lived in this town for 31 years, I 
took my oath of American citi- 
zenship last July 18.1 could not 
be more proud of being part of 
this community of Americans 
who place such a high value on 
the compassionate care of oth- 
ers and demonstrate that caring 
by being so very generous with 
their time, talents and treasure. 
The Hospice house will stand for 
years to come as testament to the 
spirit of this community. 

On behalf of myself, the board 
of directors and the executive 
director of Hospice of the EUP, 
please let me express our sincere 
thanks. 

Dr. Tim Tetzlaff 

President, Hospice of the EUP 
Board of Directors. 
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Next challenge: 2014 budget 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


The board and all of our 
employees are working very hard 


at keeping the tribal budgets 
under control. I must congratu- 
late and thank everyone for the 
continued vigilance to keep this 
ever-changing challenge within 
a controllable number. As of 
right now we are balancing the 
budget. Barring any unforeseen 
circumstances we should finish 
2013 at or under budget. 

Our next challenge begins this 
month, figuring out and finaliz- 
ing the 2014 budget. Uncertainty 
about our casino profits and the 
deep cuts in our federal fund- 
ing makes this task very dif- 
ficult. Adding in the unknowns 
of the Affordable Care Act 
(Obamacare) and the impacts 
of implementation and financial 


impact on the bottom lines of 
our businesses creates trepida- 
tion and fear that some deep cuts 
may be coming. The tribal board 
and executives are planning and 
creating various scenarios so that 
we can better understand all the 
possible positive and negative 
outcomes of the coming budget. 

I am sure that rumors will run 
rampant and propaganda will be 
used to disparage the difficult 
process but please believe we are 
working hard to minimize all the 
negative impacts upon our mem- 
bership services. 

Thank you for all the emails 
and calls. 

Keith Massaway, (906) 643- 
6981, kmassaway@msn.com. 



The Sault Tribal Health and Human Services Center was recently recog- 
nized for 25 years of membership in the American Hospital Association 
for leadership in advancing the health of its community. Above, Unit I 
Director Cathy Abramson, left, and tribal Chair Aaron Payment, right, 
congratulate Health Division Director Bonnie Culfa. 


Our reserved rights include property rights 



DJ Malloy, Director, 

Unit I 

During the last month, the 
board has been focused mainly 
on balancing the budget in the 
face of federal sequestration. 
Not that the board really does 
anything other than rubberstamp 


the work and recommendations 
of staff. So I have to give credit 
where credit is due, our work- 
force is our greatest asset! 

For the 2013 budget, we 
originally asked departments to 
cut at least 5 percent from their 
budgets without affecting ser- 
vices. Through much work and 
several meetings with the board 
to explain the recommenda- 
tions, the budget was balanced 
and services remained intact. 
However, yet another round of 
cuts was required in order to 
meet other shortfalls in fund- 
ing and unexpected increased 
expenses, leaving staff scram- 
bling to cut once again. They 
made sacrifices in their budgets 
and kept services in the fore- 
front. I am so proud of all Sault 


Tribe departments who worked 
so hard at making this work! 

TREATY RIGHTS 

I think a little outside the box 
when it comes to treaty rights. I 
have taken the position to view 
these in a way that our grand- 
fathers would have understood 
them to be when agreed upon. 
That has led me to some very 
interesting conversations as of 
late and many who are educated 
in the “law” disagree with me. 

For instance, I believe that 
tribes retain usufructuary rights; 
the right to enjoy benefits or 
profits from something, as real 
property, while not being the 
owner of it, such as mineral 
rights or riparian rights. This 
belief comes from the language 
in the treaty stating that we 


maintain all rights of owner- 
ship until the land is required 
for settlement. Based on what 
our ancestors would have under- 
stood, I believe they were of 
the mind that no one owns the 
earth. We are just inhabitants 
and caretakers. Allowing the 
U.S. to occupy the territory until 
needed for settlement would 
have had a different meaning in 
1836. 

I am also of the mind that 
given the Consent Decree of 
2000 and Inland Consent Decree 
of 2007, the State of Michigan 
admitted to their understand- 
ing of our rights upon the lands 
and waters. In fact, tribes are 
to be consulted in government- 
to-government relationships 
concerning any changes to the 


lands, waters and resources 
therein. Which begs the ques- 
tion, “Without tribal permission, 
how can the state sell permits or 
land, unsettled land, for mining 
or fracking purposes? How can 
they sell permits for deforesta- 
tion?” 

Tribes have an interest and 
the right to deny anything that 
diminishes or affects the land 
or waters where we have treaty 
rights. 

I plan to continue investi- 
gating these ideas and would 
appreciate any thoughts or 
insight you may have on the 
subject. You may contact me at 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net or by 
calling (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 


Sequestration calls for prioritizing services 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, 

My second year as an elected 
leader of the tribe begins with 
financial issues continuing to 
dominate our work. Sequestration 
is here and it looks like 2014 
is going to be worse. There are 
no easy solutions. I continue to 
insist that any changes made to 
any of our revenue generating 
enterprises must make good busi- 
ness sense. In the long run, mak- 
ing cuts to enterprises simply to 
support government activity will 
hurt our ability to make money 
and be self-sufficient. In difficult 
economic times, the focus should 
be on generating profits. The 
more money (profits) our enter- 
prises make, the more money we 
have for governmental services to 
our people. However, it appears 
that I am in the minority in that 
thinking and tribal enterprise cuts 


are supported by a majority of 
the board of directors. 

I am also of the belief that, “if 
it ain’t broke, don’t fix it!” Our 
health and housing programs are 
seen as model projects across 
the United States! The Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians has set the bar for oth- 
ers to achieve when it comes to 
running a tribal health or hous- 
ing program. In fact, our health 
program just won an award! 
That’s how good these programs 
are. However, a majority of 
the board of directors voted to 
change the organization of these 
OUTSTANDING programs and, 
basically, bring it under the con- 
trol of an executive who reports 
directly to the chairman. The rea- 
sons presented to support these 
changes were not sufficient in 
my opinion. There is not an orga- 
nization or program anywhere 
that does not experience difficul- 
ties from time to time, and our 
health and housing programs are 
no exception. But solving those 
problems is the responsibility of 
the program directors, let them 
do their jobs! Hold program 
directors responsible, that’s what 
they have been hired for, and I 
know they are capable! Look 
what they have accomplished 
so far! We have award winning 
health and housing programs for 
our tribe, and I fail to understand 
the belief that changing the lead- 
ership of these programs will 
make them better. I voted against 


this for health and abstained for 
housing (there was not enough 
information presented to make 
an informed decision). However, 
having lost that vote, I will work 
to ensure that we do no harm to 
these fine programs and hope 
that we will somehow make 
them better (although at this 
point I do not see how that is 
possible). I trust that members of 
the board vote in a manner each 
believes is in the best interest of 
the tribe, and we won’t always 
agree on what that is. That is the 
basis of the democratic process, 
right? 

Tribal budgets are being 
adjusted, and sweeping cuts are 
being made. I still do not support 
cutting from revenue generating 
activity or businesses to sup- 
port government programs that, 
in my opinion, are too big to 
begin with. We are taking many 
millions of dollars from health 
alone, to support government 
programs that STILL HAVE 
NOT BEEN PRIORITIZED. 

I mentioned in a previous unit 
report that vital programs need 
to remain intact. In my mind that 
means services that keep our 
people in safe homes , provide 
food to eat and medical care. 
Beyond that, this board of direc- 
tors should be prioritizing all 
other services to determine if 
they are vital to the welfare of 
our people. Perhaps other ser- 
vices can be temporarily reduced 
or suspended until funding is 


available or maybe they simply 
are not worth keeping. Maybe 
I am wrong, I do not know the 
answer to this, as we haven’t 
had that type of conversation 
at the board level. However, all 
we have done, it seems, is take 
more money from profit generat- 
ing tribal enterprises and imple- 
ment a variety of cost saving 
measures among government 
service programs. Everyone has 
done a good job, too, finding 
ways to save, but we are avoid- 
ing the inevitable. We have been 
told that sequestration is here to 
stay — we need to be planning 
for that by evaluating our work 
and realigning our operation to 
fit. Living beyond our financial 
means is not an option that I sup- 
port and makes no logical sense. 

The political machine contin- 
ues to ramp up as elections draw 
nearer. I don’t care for politics 
and I dread the focus changing 
from “what is best for the tribe” 
into the chaos and mudslinging 
that seems to accompany elec- 
tions everywhere. I very much 
appreciated the policy of the trib- 
al newspaper during the last elec- 
tion that did not allow negative 
campaign ads. What a refreshing 
change! I believe it made our last 
election much more civil. We are 
Anishnaabe people — we are 
better than that! 

Looking forward, my efforts 
will be spent on the mandates 
given in our tribal Constitution: 
the perpetuation of our way of 


life and the welfare and prosper- 
ity of our people. 

As I write this article, I am 
on my way to Minnesota for a 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST) meeting and, 
hopefully, a meeting with the 
Bureau of Indian Education. 
Working with other tribes, I 
will continue to stand strong to 
defend treaty rights and help 
make certain that federal and 
state governments understand 
the relationships between them 
and tribes. To help in this effort, 

I created a slogan that Chairman 
Payment is turning into buttons 
for tribal leaders to use in our 
work in D.C. It states, “It’s a 
TRUST thing, treaties are NOT 
discretionary.” The buttons look 
great and will increase the vis- 
ibility of our battle to maintain 
tribal sovereignty and enforce the 
federal governments legal “treaty 
bound” trust responsibility to 
Indian Nations. 

I say miigwech to you all, 
this is the hardest job I’ve ever 
loved! I hope to see you at the 
various powwows the tribe will 
host this summer or perhaps at a 
downstate event or maybe dur- 
ing office hours. If you have any 
questions or if I can be of any 
assistance, please contact me! 

Bamapii! 

Jen McLeod 
(906) 440-9151 

jmcleodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com. 
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Reporting on budgets, heath services, culture 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


First off, I need to apologize for 
not having a report in last month. 

I honestly had hard feelings and 
thought it was best to keep it 
quiet, I probably will get a little 
riled in this one but please bear 
with me. Many members noticed 
I didn’t have a report in and that 
made me feel good (it’s being 
read! Ha-ha). I did get a verbal 
from some and the point was 
made, I will continue to be con- 
sistent in my reporting and thank 
you for reading them. 

We have been attempting to 
balance our governmental budget 
for 2013, we have met weekly on 
the projected deficit and recently 
held a two-day special meeting 
to go through all budgets with 
savings initiated through seques- 
tration and further saving that we 
could identify. These totals only 
include our governmental budget, 
as the casino budget is separate. 

In the totals below, we do receive 
$17 million from our casino busi- 
nesses. 

The following is our current 
2013 total budgets as presented 
per department after all sequestra- 
tion affects and recommended 


savings: 

ACFS 6,259,917 

Big Bear 1,647,123 

Cultural 788,941 

Education 3,374,473 

Elderly 1,183,403 

Youth employment 337,031 

Fisheries 1,254,604 

General fund 6,069,535 

Governmental 4 ,27 3 ,5 5 7 

Health 31,775,673 


Weatherization/ 

Sanitation 496,766 

Internal services 28,291,707 

Law enforcement 4,205,361 

Legal 1,900,188 

Self-sufficiency 2,406,150 

Tribal Court 1,266,594 


I wanted you to see in lay- 
man’s terms the total amounts we 
have set and expect, if we stay 
on mark with frugal spending 
and continue to identify savings, 
we will balance the budget for 
this year on the governmental 
side. We have a small cushion 
identified and hope this is a prior- 
ity for the board of directors to 
keep in case we have something 
major arise. Our casino budget 
needs the same kind of identi- 
fied savings and attention. We 
are in a major budgeting issue 
on the side. At this point in the 
year we are considerably down 
in total revenue for all five sites 
combined, we have two making 
the mark at this time but total is 
down. Much work and attention 
is needed and it’s continuously 
discussed at the board level. I’m 
very unhappy as to the politics 
and old way of thinking involved, 
better efforts to plan properly for 
increased revenue and better team 
member/customer service is my 
priority (I’m keeping this short on 
purpose). Our surveys for team 
members still remain sealed and 
our discussion is coming soon to 
go over them. I personally believe 
that we will have many good 
thoughts and recommendations to 
improve our businesses. My next 
report will include the next steps 
for this survey process. 

I attended the Elders Advisory 
Committee meeting in May in 
Newberry, this is the large group 
that represents the entire tribe 
through representative elders 
from each unit. The concerns 
and recommendations that 
were brought to the board who 
attended (directors Sorenson and 
McKelvie, Chair Payment) has all 
been brought back to the entire 
board and as with unit meetings 
and individual concerns from 
members, there are many items to 
resolve, discuss and work on. One 
particular item of discussion was 
the question as to why we were 


tabling the new Constitution. Fact 
is, the vote for the draft constitu- 
tion has not been brought-forward 
to the agenda for a vote. There 
are many different views on this 
but, as always, I’m willing to 
discuss and make amendments 
WITH PROPER PLANNING 
INCLUDED. 

At our June 3 board meeting, 
after much discussion and plan- 
ning through our health ad hoc 
committee, we voted in favor to 
identify existing funds to include 
access services for Escanaba, 
DeTour, Drummond Island and 
Marquette. The total cost to 
accommodate the request for 
these outlying areas was $15,900. 
We did not ask for increased ser- 
vices or additional, just access to 
lab work and prescription pick 
up. I await the results of this reso- 
lution and service. I will say that 
there is a stall in this and I assure 
you that the outlying unit reps are 
attempting to clear it up for the 
members. 

Our Cultural Committee is 
now active once again and has 
one meeting under its belt. I’m 
pleased to say that, since last 
September, I have been attempt- 
ing to recreate a working group 
with members that had inter- 
est in being part of this very 
important committee for our 
tribe and its people. We held 
our first meeting with the make 
up being five women, five men 
and five board members. This 
was thought from the last and 
previous working group to be 
a good balance of members 
on the committee. I’d like to 
personally say a chi miigwech 
to members Anita McKerchie, 
Lisa Burnside, Norma Castro, 
Brandie Mac Arthur, Luann 
Bush, John Causley Jr., Tony 
Grondin, Ronald Munro and from 
the board Jen McLeod, Aaron 
Payment and myself. We will 
be planning to go out in each 
and every community as well as 
the elder meetings to move in a 
positive direction for our tribe. 
Our next meeting is July 29 at 
the Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building and ALL members are 
encouraged and invited to attend. 

I began this report with an 


apology and unfortunately I 
must close with one. On behalf 
of myself AND my role as an 
elected official of our tribe, I 
sincerely apologize for public 
comments and accusations on 
past leadership and their families 
who are stirring around on social 
media sites and during meetings. 

I have been in my role for nine 
years, no one person speaks for 
me nor do I condone such attacks 
on our members and their fami- 
lies. I believe current and PAST 
elected officials have all offered 
something valuable to our people. 
Please disregard the terrible 
attacks you read, it hurts us as an 
entire nation because our way is 
when one family is attacked we 
ALL really are attacked. There 
are plenty of people trying to strip 
us down, we DO NOT need our 
own doing the demolition. I’ve 
had my say in private about this 


Reporting 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit Y 


As usual, our board of direc- 
tors has been real busy with our 
everyday business and meetings. 

I have also, between board 
meetings, attended our ad hoc 
health meetings. We are trying 
to put back some of our services 
we lost in 2008 in the outlying 
areas. So far, they are looking 
good. I have also attended our 
local TAP focus meetings for our 
communities. That is our Tribal 
Action Plan on drugs and alcohol. 
I attended with directors Marrow 
and Chase and our liaison Rita 


with the current board and leader- 
ship and it was respectful and I 
hope that my input and requests 
for it to stop will be respected for 
the members I represent. 

Our jiingtamok season has 
started and I’m feeling so happy 
for the time I get to spend cel- 
ebrating our family, friends, com- 
munity and traditions. It will be 
busy for all of us this summer 
and if you get a chance please say 
a chi miigwech to the Powwow 
Committee members who dedi- 
cate countless hours to make sure 
we can carry on our ways, they 
work hard for us, chi miigwech to 
all of them. 

As always, please contact me 
via cell, home or email if you 
would like to meet or discuss 
any concerns or thoughts at 
Lcausley@saultribe.net, (906) 
484-2954 or 322-3818. 

Baamaapii, Lana 

om Unit V 

Glypitis in Sands Township. I 
did not attend the Marquette TAP 
because of a family funeral. But, 

I was informed that it had a great 
turn out. This is good, people 
need assurance of where they can 
go and get help. 

We just finished our casino 
surveys for our employees. I was 
really pleased to see some of 
them come forward and fill them 
out. We truly need your input and 
ideas to make our businesses bet- 
ter for our customers and emplo- 
yee moral. 

Next, do not forget we have 
many powwows coming up. Our 
Munising powwow will be down 
at the City Park On The Bay on 
Sept. 14. For information, you 
can call Angela Satterlee (906) 
202-3947. 

Other meeting dates: 

Marquette elders at Holiday 
Inn, Marquette at 6 p.m. on July 
1 1 ; Munising elders at Lincoln 
School at 4 p.m. on July 15; and 
a board of directors meeting in 
Munising at Lincoln School at 5 
p.m. on July 15. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson 

Home: (906) 387-2802 


Sorenson gives monthly review from 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On June 3 , we had our meeting 
and workshop in St. Ignace. One 
item of discussion was the tribe’s 
employee emergency fund pro- 
gram. This program runs through 
our ACFS division and is funded 
from found monies in the casino. 
In past years, thousands of dollars 
were found on the floor and, with 


many slot machines now coin- 
less, less money is found. We also 
have a better surveillance system 
that can track down the customer 
who lost the money, sometimes 
before they leave the building. 

The program is in danger of 
running out of funds, so we may 
have to look at fundraisers or 
other alternatives to keep it going. 
We discussed our current comp 
system for players and the need 
to make changes to stay competi- 
tive. We have a new system that 
will soon allow customers to see 
their comps on the machines and 
be able to use them at the point of 
sale instead of having to visit the 
player’s club desk. 

We discussed Head Start/Early 
Head Start’s 2014 budget. There 
will be staff laid off for one- 
month intervals to save money 
in both programs. As unfortunate 
as this is, some of the staff are 
happy to have a break. 

We discussed the 2012 election 


results. The Election Committee 
only retains records for 90 days 
following an election. We talked 
about the need to speed up the 
process of filling vacancies on 
the board or the chair’s seat, if 
such vacancies occur. We will 
be holding a meeting with the 
Election Committee to discuss 
future changes for the 2014 elec- 
tion cycle. 

On June 4, 1 went to the 
United Way annual awards break- 
fast sponsored by the casino. I 
have belonged to our Workplace 
Campaign Committee for the past 
four years or so since becoming 
a team member. We start meet- 
ing for the year in June to plan 
our fundraising booth at the Sault 
sidewalk sales in July. We have a 
bake sale, face painting and chil- 
dren’s games. Last fall, we had a 
movie day at the casino, selling 
popcorn and beverages. The Sault 
Tribe won the 2012 Award of 
Excellence for total contributions 


of $14, 314.24 by 123 employees 
contributing. We won an award 
for special events with the movie 
day raising $165.75. The commit- 
tee is made up of people from the 
Sault and St. Ignace area, meeting 
during the lunch hour to discuss 
our campaign. Our goal this year 
is to beat Cloverland Electric Co. 

On June 7 , we had our TAP 
meeting. We are almost done 
with our community forums and 
focus groups. We are focusing 
on a coming survey going out to 
households. We ask that people 
please take the time to fill them 
out so we can try to get a better 
handle on drug abuse prevention 
and treatment in our communi- 
ties. There is a newly formed 
group in the Sault called Families 
Against Narcotics (FAN) work- 
ing to have drug awareness nights 
and advocating in drug courts. 

On June 9, 1 went to Doris 
LaDuke’s benefit dinner and 
auction. They had a great turn 


Unit III 

out and actually ran out of food. 
Doris is a long-time team mem- 
ber of the Lakefront Hotel and 
is greatly missed there. She is 
getting better by the day and we 
hope to see her back soon. 

On June 10,1 was in the Sault 
casino doing team member sur- 
veys from 6:30-9:45 a.m., which 
was cut short due to a special 
meeting being called. During the 
10 a.m. special meeting, we dis- 
cussed efficiencies and savings. 
There is a lot of discussion on 
the team members that are over 
the max on the pay scale. There 
are many variables and it is not 
an easy fix. We have decided 
to review each team member’s 
employee file to look at their 
individual raises and changes in 
position and compare it to the 
raise structure the board passed 
in that year. There are many team 
members who are just over the 
maximum rate because of annual 
See “Sorenson” Page 27 
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raises. In my opinion, that is not 
their fault and plays into longev- 
ity. If team members were just 
given raises for who they were 
and not justified, then I have a 
problem. We need to replace 533 
computers to be able to utilize the 
new software upgrades. We dis- 
cussed our pay for performance 
program for our medical staff. We 
would like a presentation or report 
proving that this program has 
really helped our health services 
and professional personnel reten- 
tion. 

On June 10,1 attended the 
Inland Fishing and Hunting Com- 
mittee meeting at which the elk 
and bear permits winners were 
drawn. There were 387 applica- 
tions for four elk permits. 

On June 1 1 , we had our work- 
shop and talked about still being 
$34 million in debt, which will, 
hopefully, be paid off in the next 
four to five years. We were told 
that the Housing Authority has 
$30 million in assets. We had to 
write off $30 million to clean up 
the Greektown fiasco. 

We discussed the Frazier prop- 
erty we purchased in Epoufette in 
January. We had voted to spend 
up to $10,000 on a phase one 
project to allow small boaters to 
gain access, but it is now suggest- 
ed to spend an additional $20,000 
to get a project design so we can 
apply for a grant that could poten- 
tially provide us with $500,000 
in funding to dredge and build a 
better dock. The money spent on 
this project is coming out of the 
fisherman’s fund. 

We had a presentation from 
Human Resources on the wage 
review process. Right now, we 
post a position and hire at the 
minimum rate of pay and that 
does not allow us to be able to 
pay someone that has knowledge 
or skills beyond the minimum 
qualifications. We need to be able 
to offer a wage that is based on 
what that person is bringing to the 
table in order to recruit the best 
candidate. 

On June 12,1 served on an ap- 
peal hearing, which is never fun 
but a part of our policy. 

On June 13,1 went to the 
Christmas casino from 10 a. m. 
to 3:45 p.m. to conduct team 
member surveys with directors 
Morrow and Carr- Anderson. It is 
sad to see so many team members 
afraid to fill out surveys fearing 
management will find out what 
they wrote. We assured them that 
only the board will see the actual 
surveys. The information will be 
compiled onto a spreadsheet with 
all that sites comments. 

On June 14,1 attended our 
monthly elders’ Unit 3 meeting. 

We discussed the team member 
surveys, the hiring freeze and 
plans for Wequayoc cemetery. 

The elders would like to see 
bi-monthly or monthly clean up 
days at the cemetery and Grimes 
property to keep the grass mowed 
and maintained. The property is 
beautiful and I hope we can find 
or raise money in the future to use 
it as a culture camp for gathering 
and teachings. The elders voted 
whether to go to Branson, Mo., or 
New York. Some elders wanted to 
go to Branson but the New York 
trip had more votes so the trip is 
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planned for Oct. 5-11 for about 
$575 per person, with some of 
that being covered by their sav- 
ings account. You must be at least 
60 to qualify. The elders deserve 
this trip because many spend a lot 
of time fundraising. The annual 
elders picnic will be on Aug. 7 at 
noon at the McCann School build- 
ing. Keith and I will be serving 
barbeque chicken and brats with 
the elders bringing in side dishes. 

On June 17,1 attended the 
Great Lakes Fishing Committee 
meeting. Following that meet- 
ing was the first of our meetings 
between the board of directors, 
the fishermen and staff to review 
maps and discuss our plan for the 
2020 Consent Decree. About 30 
fishermen attended and we met 
for three hours. The next meeting 
will be in Naubinway on Aug. 28 
at 6 p.m. at the community build- 
ing following the elders monthly 
meeting. 

On June 1 8 , we had our work- 
shop and meeting in Escanaba. 
We met with three men from the 
DNR to establish a better rela- 
tionship between the tribe and 
the state. Many of our fishermen 
feel they are being targeted or 
treated unfairly, so we wanted to 
be able to address those con- 
cerns. There are 24 state-licensed 
commercial fishing operations. 
Five of them in the U.R with 
three in the 1836 Treaty ceded 
territory. There are seven in the 
whole state fishing in the 1836 
Treaty area. In 201 1 , there were 
105 tribal fishing licenses under 
the 1836 Treaty. Half of those 
were Sault Tribe members. There 
were 379 subsistence licenses 
and 351 of them were Sault Tribe 
with 30 percent of them in the 
Bay de Noc area. There were 147 
special permits to harvest wall- 
eye in the U.P. and 98 percent 
were in the Bay de Noc area. In 
2012, the DNR had 85,000 con- 
tacts with fishermen (state, tribal, 
commercial, subsistence and 
recreational). Of those contacts, 
2.3 percent resulted in tickets and 
1 .9 percent of tribal resulted in a 
ticket. There were 600-700 con- 
tacts with commercial fishermen. 
DNR officers do not write tickets 
directly to the fishermen, they 
give violations and it is up to the 
prosecutor to decide what counts 
he/she will charge and then the 
tickets are written. There was 
discussion on having a conserva- 
tion officer out of the Escanaba 
area. There are four conserva- 
tion officers working out of the 
Manistique area. 

We had a discussion that we 
need to review our hiring policy. 
In my opinion, it is Indian prefer- 
ence vs. entitlement. I stand by 
giving Sault Tribe members pref- 
erence when all things are equal. 
What I do not agree with is mem- 
bers thinking they are entitled 
to things such as a job. We need 
to get rid of this mentality. We 
should be giving opportunities, 
not guarantees. Some may not 
like to think of our organization 
in a business sense, but we must. 
We have members who think they 
can quit today and come back 
tomorrow because they have a 
tribal card. This is not good for 
team member morale or customer 
service. Like I continue to say, we 


need to teach our members how 
to become self-sufficient, not pro- 
gram dependent. I want our mem- 
bers to have the opportunities for 
employment and advancement but 
it must be EARNED. They still 
need to follow the policies, come 
to work and do their job even 
when they don’t want to. If this is 
the way we are going to operate 
our businesses, we will not pros- 
per and succeed and neither will 
our members. 

I believe the key to success 
is for each team member to feel 
ownership. How would you act 
if this was your business? How 
would you treat your customer? 

As a manager, you need to ask 
yourself what you expect out of 
your team member and relay that 
to them. As a team member, you 
should know what is expected of 
you and do it with pride. We need 
better communication and respect 
from our management. People 
don’t communicate and situa- 
tions don’t get resolved until they 
escalate to explosion. Please com- 
municate with your staff and try 
to resolve their concerns, breeding 
a better work environment. 

The Health Center recently 
earned CARF accreditation for 
behavioral health. They oper- 
ate on a $30 million budget with 
about $18 million from IHS, $7 
million in third party revenue 
(funds from billing client’s insur- 
ance company) and about $5 mil- 
lion in grants and tribal support. 
They are almost operating with 
no tribal support. Thank you to all 
the health center team members 
for providing one of the most vital 
services to our members. 

We discussed our recent annual 
audits and discussed hiring an 
outside firm to conduct audits of 
our marketing and food and bev- 
erage departments for efficiencies. 
Those are the areas we are going 
to start with. Savings found will 
expand the audits to other areas. 

On June 20, 1 was in the Sault 
casino doing team member sur- 
veys from 10 a.m. to 7p.m. 

On June 21 , we had a 1 p.m. 
TAP meeting and we discussed 
sending out the surveys separately 
or with the census surveys that 
will be sent out. I prefer separate 
for a few reasons: (1) we were 
going to send surveys within the 
service area so we know what we 
are doing right and what the gaps 
are. (2) The costs of the surveys 
are covered under our Tribal Ac- 
tion Plan grant. (3) Sending out 
two surveys together may cause 
some people to choose one or the 
other. 

On June 21,1 was at the St. 
Ignace casino doing team member 
surveys from 3-9 p.m. There were 
concerns about being short deal- 
ers to open tables because they 
are filling in at keno or some had 
been given the day off or called 
in. It happened to be the night 
of a poker tournament, which is 
not good. I prefer we hire two 
more keno clerks to fully staff the 
department. 

On June 22, 1 was at the Sault 
casino doing team member 
surveys from 3-10 p.m. They had 
similar concerns about being short 
in the pit and using pit bosses to 
cover for shift managers. This was 
supposed to be the last scheduled 


survey date but since the Sault 
and St. Ignace are the largest sites, 
I will be doing one more visit at 
each casino in July. If you did not 
get a chance to fill one out, please 
call or email me for a time that 
works for you. 

On June 24, 1 went to the 
Elders Advisory Committee meet- 
ing in Newberry from 12:30-2:20 
p.m. In the prior month’s meeting 
minutes, I was listed as attending 
but nothing I said was recorded. 
Maybe they didn’t like what I 
had to say? The chairman was 
telling the elders that we have a 
$350,000 projected deficit. I did 
not agree. We have never been 
given numbers to back this up. 
Divisions have been finding ways 
to save money and, even though 
we have had unexpected expenses 
arise, we still have not been told 
anything like this by our CFO. At 
least monthly we have financials 
and that has not been presented 
even though we know the casinos 
are down. Elders had concerns 
with the dress code in the casinos 
and with getting appointments in 
certain areas. 

On June 24, we had enter- 
prise and casino financials from 
4-6 p.m. Our numbers are still 
down for the casinos but there is 
starting to be a rebound. I would 
like to see free well drinks and 
free draft beer while gaming. We 
discussed the economy, competi- 
tion and reduced bridge traffic as 
areas of concern. 

On June 25, we had our work- 
shop and board meeting at 10 
a.m. in the Sault. This meeting 
was held in place of our regular 
July 2 scheduled meeting. We 
discussed more casino issues 
and voted to put the executive 
director over the Health Divi- 
sion and Housing Commission. 
Some were concerned why we 
made that decision when it was 
not on the agenda. We have had 
issues that we need to address 
and Christine (executive direc- 
tor) will be able to get things in 
order. The chairman does not 
have enough time to deal with 
the Health Division. Christine 
was the best person we have 
hired since I have been on the 
board. She takes care of business 
— making people follow policy 
and holding people accountable. 

On June 27, 1 attended the 
funeral of elder Shirley Konle of 
Epoufette. Shirley was an amaz- 
ing lady. She loved to cook and 
surround herself with kids. When 
I left the burial, I went down to 
the Frazier property the tribe 
bought and took some pictures. 
There is a lot of work that needs 
to be done that I didn’t realize. 
There needs to be a cleanup and 
the water is shallow and mucky. 
There is a run-down building and 
old fuel oil tanks on it, a tug and 
stacks of broken concrete. I was 
hoping small boats could launch 
there for the fall run but it is not 
looking that way. 

On June 28, 1 went to the St. 
Ignace casino to see how things 
were going in preparation for the 
car show. The final touches to 
brace the bleachers for the arrival 
of at least 2,500 people were al- 
most complete. There were quite 
a few people around and staff was 
setting up for the concessions. 


On June 29, 1 went down to the 
car show and noticed once again 
they had put a booth in front of 
the casino booth. The casino was 
selling monster truck tickets. The 
downtown was busier than I have 
seen it in a few years. I later went 
to the monster truck show at 5:30 
p.m. and was glad I went when I 
did because it got crowded fast. 
There was seating for 2,500 and 
they were selling lawn chairs to 
accommodate the unexpected 
crowd of over 3,000. As an adult, 
if you paid $10 and brought your 
ticket in the casino, you received 
$10 in free credits. Kids were 
free. The show went very well 
and was a great turn out for a first 
try. I believe about 600 people 
came in the casino and played. It 
was the first time in a long time 
that the restaurant had a line at 
the door. The staff did a great 
job with this event. I especially 
want to thank all the people who 
worked on assembling the bleach- 
ers for weeks. Great team work! 

On July 1 and 2, we had a spe- 
cial meeting. We met with each 
government division to get an 
accurate picture of their budget. 

At the conclusion of the meetings 
we were at a projected $200,000 
in the black. All directors and 
staff are doing a great job of cost 
savings. 

I would like to take this time 
to address a concern I have that I 
did discuss with the board. I think 
that, as tribal members and team 
members, we owe it to ourselves 
and our tribe as a whole to stop 
bashing our team members and 
businesses on social media. If you 
truly care about the tribe and/or 
your place of employment, you 
would not do it. If you have a 
concern, it should be addressed to 
a manager, a board member, the 
chairman or his staff. Our team 
members work very hard and 
when people complain or bash 
things in their areas it is hard on 
employee morale. They should 
not have to feel like they need 
to defend themselves, especially 
over things over which they may 
have no control. Also, bad public- 
ity is not what our tribe or our 
businesses need. Think before you 
do it! 

The week of Aug. 5 is the 
FREE Jr. Police Academy at 
Boedne Bay (close to Brevort 
Lake Campground). This is a 
great camp for youth 11-15 years 
of age; watch the newspaper for 
more information or call 635- 
6065 . 1 have decided to try and 
raise $1 ,000 for this. I am going 
to allow law enforcement to tase 
me as a presentation to the kids. 
Please join me in this great cause 
and mail donations made out to 
Sault Tribe Jr. Police Academy 
2334 Shore Dr., St. Ignace, MI 
49781. 

I would also like to remind 
everyone that Keith and I have 
Unit 3 meetings on the fourth 
Monday of the month at the Mc- 
Cann elders building at 6 p.m. 

We can answer any questions and 
give updates. 

As always, thanks for the phone 
calls, cards and emails. Feel free 
to contact me at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, call my office at 
643-2123 or cell 430-0536. 

Enjoy the summer! 
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TAP needs our 
help to combat 
substance abuse 


By Julie Barber 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians received 
grant funds from the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance to establish 
and implement a tribal action 
plan to combat substance abuse 
problems among our membership. 
The Sault Tribal Court is the lead 
agency for the plan’s develop- 
ment, it is working with an advi- 
sory board made up of key tribal 
stakeholders and community 
members to complete the plan- 
ning process by October 2014. 

The tribe’s focus on addressing 
substance abuse problems gained 
support and momentum from 
the community after a series of 
critical incidents involving tribal 
members. 

In early August 2012, tribal 
board Chairperson Aaron 
Payment convened the Crisis 
Intervention Task Force session 
that included the board of direc- 
tors and tribal service providers 
to begin the dialog about how 
the tribe would like to see sub- 
stance abuse issues addressed. 
This first task force meeting of 
the tribe overlapped with the 
Tribal Court’s request for techni- 
cal assistance from Fox Valley 
Technical College. To meet 
the tribe’s technical assistance 
request, the college developed a 
three- visit approach to support 
development of the tribe’s plan. 

The first phase of technical 
assistance involved a two-day 


onsite training period designed 
to bring the identified advisory 
board members together to define 
the project’s vision and mission, 
develop a timeline for the project 
and identify dates and times for 
future meetings. 

The advisory board discussed 
the importance of having clear 
lines of communication and 
requested the planning efforts 
be placed on the agenda as a 
discussion topic for every tribal 
council meeting. The board 
decided to meet every two weeks 
and conducted its initial meeting 
two weeks after the phase one 
meeting with the college. The 
main results from the first meet- 
ing included plans for how the 
advisory board members would 
communicate with each other, the 
board of directors and others who 
needed to understand the plan- 
ning process. This was accom- 
plished by creating a shared drive 
on the tribe’s computer network 
where all documentation would 
be stored. 

Phase two of the technical 
assistance approach involved 
another two-day onsite training 
period designed to map out the 
tribe’s strategy for conducting a 
needs assessment. The Center for 
Court Innovation joined the col- 
lege to facilitate the training. The 
meeting began with a review of 
key stakeholders and each agen- 
cy’s relevant data. 

See “TAPS,” page 2 
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HEALTH RESEARCH ADVISORY COUNCIL WELCOMES THREE NEW MEMBERS — The U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) American Indian and Alaska Native Health Research Advisory Council (HRAC) 
welcomed three new tribal leaders during their annual meeting: Keen Sylvester representing the Alaska 
area, Aaron Payment representing the Bemidji area and Patty Quisno representing the Billings area. The new 
members are a welcome addition to an advisory council that provides HHS with recommendations on health 
research priorities and advice on how best to conduct research involving American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. Left to right, council members Daniel Calac, Chester Antone, Cara Cowan Watts, Jennifer Cooper, 
Steven Kutz, Tom Anderson, Patty Quisno and Aaron Payment. For more information about the HRAC, please 
visitwww.minorityhealth.hhs.gov/hrac. 


FAN chapter comes to the EUP 


By Rick Smith 

According to Families Against 
Narcotics (FAN) website, the orga- 
nization “was bom out of a town 
hall meeting held in 2007 — a 
result of two teen heroin overdoses 
just weeks apart in the small, 
middle-class suburban commu- 
nity of Fraser, Mich. All told, that 
community suffered 30 overdoses 
that year — all to heroin. Needing 
to do something, this determined 
organization set out to recmit 
members and educate the public.” 

Fraser, Mich., is described as a 
suburb of Detroit with a popula- 
tion of 14,480 residents accord- 
ing to figures from the 2010 U.S. 
Census — roughly the same num- 
ber of people populating Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

From the start, FAN included 
“grieving families, law enforce- 
ment, religious leaders, concerned 
citizens and several young people 
working on their own recovery 
programs.” They sought answers 
to questions surrounding the grow- 
ing popularity of heroin and how 
it could be stopped. The folks of 
FAN began reaching out to the 
town’s residents, especially the 
young in high school, sharing 


tMtFAN 

Families Against Narcotics 


Your connection for informat 

tragic, personal stories brought by 
drug abuse, a part of FAN opera- 
tions called Real People Sharing 
Real Stories. 

In time, the organization 
learned that most people who 
eventually became involved with 
heroin started with opiate-based 
prescription painkillers. 

According to the website, the 
folks of FAN heard hundreds of 
sorrowful stories from across the 
state of kids, their families and 
their hopes and dreams jeopar- 
dized by illicit drug use. “Some 
continue their fight to stay clean, 
while others have yet to find the 
strength. Sadly, too many have lost 
the battle.” 

The stated mission of the orga- 
nization is “to raise awareness 
of the prescription drug abuse 
epidemic, to reduce the stigma 
and change the face of addiction, 
to educate about the dangers of 


ion> resources, and support. 

prescription drug abuse and its 
potential to lead to illegal narcotic 
use and to support those affected 
by drug abuse or addiction.” It 
aims to grow and broaden its goals 
as it does through open forums for 
families and professionals and an 
assortment of alliances and initia- 
tives. 

FAN of Chippewa County 
officially arrived last June as a 
response to the growing misuse 
of prescription drugs in the area 
as noted by the county Health 
Department and prosecuting 
attorney. Under grant funding, 
FAN of Fraser gave presenta- 
tions in the area last April. The 
presentations generated a lot of 
interest and a group began for- 
mation of a local FAN chapter. 

A page on the FAN website indi- 
cates FAN of Chippewa County 
includes parents and families 

See “FAN” Page 2 



Sault Tribe Citizen’s meeting in DC! 

With sequestration threats to our federal funding, our treaty rights and our 
programs and services, we plan to come together as tribal members in the 
DC area to establish strategy to avert these cuts. 

Please join us for the first D.C. Sault Tribe citizen’s meeting hosted by tribal 
member Stacy Bohlen with featured guests 

Tribal Board Secretary Cathy Abramson and Chairperson Aaron Payment. 
Sunday, September 15, 2 to 5 p.m. 

16770 Claggett Landing Rd. Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20774 


Sunday afternoon 
Cookout ~ Bring 
your Families 


Please RSVP by calling 906-635-6050 or 
emailing aaronpayment@saulttribe.net 


Casual cookout, bring your ideas 
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Get help in Kent County area 


The Steepletown Native 
American Community Services 
(NACS) of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
updated their services currently 
available in Kent County. “Our 
goal at NACS is to provide Native 
Americans and their families qual- 
ity mental health and substance 
abuse treatment,” the organization 
noted in a recent communique. 

The notice indicated it has 
improved the variety of available 
services and now offers therapy 
for individuals, families or groups, 
psychiatric evaluations and out- 
patient treatment (medication 
reviews) referrals to community 
resources, cultural activities, talk- 
ing circles and supportive services. 

Eligibility requirements for ser- 
vices are quite simple, one must 


live in Kent County and have 
American Indian ancestry, be an 
immediate family member or 
significantly involved (spouse or 
partner) with an American Indian 
experiencing mental illness symp- 
toms or substance abuse disorders, 
in danger of developing disorders 
or have co-occurring mental health 
and substance abuse disorders. 
Risk factors for developing disor- 
ders are teen pregnancy, homeless- 
ness, unemployment, substance 
use or medical issues that call for 
emotional support. 

Steepletown Native American 
Community Services offices are 
housed at 671 Avenue N.W., Suite 
103, Grand Rapids, MI 49504, the 
phone number is (616) 451-6767 
and the fax number is 451-6766. 


LIHEAP seeks community input 


The Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program (LIHEAP) fis- 
cal year 2014 plan is open to com- 
ments on changes to the program. 

The plan is available from 
Aug. 8 to Aug. 23 at ACFS sites 
in Sault Ste. Marie (2218 Shunk 
Road), St. Ignace (1140 N. State 
Street), Manistique (5698 W. 
U.S.-2) and Munising (622 W. 
Superior). 

LIHEAP provides assistance 


for heating, cooling, crisis and 
weatherization assistance and is 
designed to offset energy costs 
for tribal households in the tribe’s 
seven-county service area. How 
the program is administered is 
partly determined by your input. 

If you have questions about 
LIHEAP, please contact the direct 
service case manager in your 
county or call toll free at (800) 
726-0093. 


Canning and preserving workshops 


Canning and preserving work- 
shops and classes are offered 
through the Traditional Foods 
Grant Project this fall. 

September workshops: Green 
beans and peaches, Sept. 4 from 
1-4 p.m. at the Kinross Recreation 
Center. Red and green salsa, Sept. 
10 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. Salsa work- 
shops on Sept. 14, from 10 a. m. 
to 3 p.m., in St. Ignace at the Zion 
Lutheran Church and Sept. 30, 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., in Sault 
Ste. Marie at the USDA Training 


Families Against Narcotics brings 
all community members together 


From “FAN page 1 
affected by drug abuse and addic- 
tion, others trying to understand 
the situation, law enforcement, 
education and health professionals 
along with recovering addicts. 

“Our goal is to educate those 
around us about this drug epi- 
demic, bringing awareness to the 
forefront in hopes that even more 
people affected by this insidious 
problem will feel comfortable 
joining with us to facilitate a 
major change in our community,” 
notes a passage on the page. 

More information on FAN is at 
www.familiesagainstnarcotics .org , 
information on FAN of Chippewa 


What is the Michigan 
Indian Elders Association? 


By Tom Derwin 

The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) was formed 
in 1997. The association is made 
up of elders from 12 Michigan 
Indian tribes: Bay Mills Indian 
Community, Grand Traverse 
Band Of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians, Hannah ville Band of 
Potawatomi Indians, Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community, Lac 
Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians, 
Little River Band of Ottawa 
Indians, Little Traverse Bay 
Bands of Odawa Indians, Match- 
E-Be-Nash-She -Wish Band of 
Potawatomi Indians (Gun Lake), 
Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
Potawatomi, Pokagon Band of 
Potawatomi Indians, Saginaw 


Chippewa Indian Tribe and Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to aid and assist in the 
improvement of the economic, 
social, healthful and spiritual 
well being of American Indian 
elders of Michigan. It is orga- 
nized exclusively for charitable, 
religious, educational and sci- 
entific purposes. The associa- 
tion provides a forum in which 
American Indian elders may 
speak, learn, grow and exercise 
control over their environments. 

The MIEA meets three times a 
year to conduct its business. The 
conferences are hosted by one of 
the 12 tribes. Two important ser- 
vices they provide are monetary 


incentives for students in grades 
K-12 for perfect attendance and 
grades 4-12 for A grades in all 
courses of study on report cards. 
They also provide post-high 
school scholarships. 

For information about MIEA 
visit its website, www.michigan- 
indianelders.org. 

Tom Derwin is an elder of the 
Sault Tribe. 
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Completing and returning TAP survey crucial to action plan 


Center. 

October workshops: Dedicated 
to apples! Oct. 17 from 9 a.m 
to 3 p.m. at the Grand Island 
Community Center in Munising; 
Oct. 18 and Oct. 25 from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. in Sault Ste. Marie at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. 

For more information or to 
register, contact Connie Watson at 
632-5211 or cwatson@ saulttribe. 
net. Workshops are free. Check out 
the Healthy Sault Tribe website at: 
w ww.healthy saulttribe .com . 


County is also found on the site 
by scrolling down to the bottom 
of the home page and opening the 
Chippewa County link listed under 
the locations tab. 

Anyone interested in becoming 
involved with FAN of Chippewa 
County may attend the organiza- 
tion’s monthly meetings scheduled 
on the third Wednesday of every 
month from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. at 
the Huntington Bank on the south- 
east corner of Ashmun Avenue and 
Spruce Street in downtown Sault 
Ste. Marie, call 203-8959 or send 
email to Chippewa@families- 
againstnarcotics .org . 


From “TAPS/ 1 Page 1 

The advisory board outlined 
the types of information they 
would like to gather and discussed 
questions. The advisory board 
members participated in role-play- 
ing for stakeholder interviews, 
a community forum and focus 
groups. The facilitators also had 
the opportunity to conduct a focus 
group with the tribe’s grand youth 
council, who were scheduled to 
meet on the day after the meeting 
concluded. The main results from 
the second meeting included the 
Sault Tribe’s Board of Directors 
passing a resolution in support of 
the action plan. 

After the second training, the 
advisory board recognized that 
additional skill-building would 
be needed before the advisory 
board members would feel com- 
fortable conducting focus groups 
and stakeholder interviews on 
their own. To meet this need, the 
college made arrangements for a 
follow-up training that took place 
over two days in January of 2013 
to provide additional hands-on 
facilitation skill building training. 

As of July 2013, focus groups 
and community forums have been 
conducted across Sault Tribe’s 
seven-county service area to spear- 
head a community driven planning 
effort. The information gathered 


is used to help develop a commu- 
nity survey that will be sent to a 
sampling of adult tribal members 
this fall. Once the survey has been 
distributed and returned, results 
will be compiled and analyzed 
to showcase the identified needs 
within our various communities. 

Future plans include finaliza- 
tion of the needs assessment by 
September of 2013. This will be 
followed by a two to three-day 
strategy development session that 
will include half-day periods of 
time to focus on each key planning 
area, which will allow focused 
attention to the development of 
each aspect of the tribal action 
plan. Additional technical support 
from the college will be provided 
to assist the tribe in development 
of their plan. 

All of this work is in progress 
because drug use and abuse is 
prevalent in our communities. 

Even though each community in 
our service area may have its own 
unique drugs of choice, one thing 
that is painfully apparent is that 
substance abuse is on the rise and 
it is killing tribal members at an 
alarming rate. There has been an 
outcry for help from the members 
we listened to in our community 
forums and focus groups. Our 
goals are to effectively prevent the 
development of substance abuse 


problems in our tribal children 
and to effectively assist those 
who have already been negatively 
affected. In order to accomplish 
these lofty goals, the tribal leader- 
ship needs the help of everyone. 
Therefore, if you are selected to 
participate in the survey process, 
please complete the survey and 
return it, because IT IS VERY 
IMPORTANT. 

Chi Miigwech to the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors, the Tribal 
Action Plan Advisory Board and 
all the tribal service providers who 
have worked so diligently over the 
past several months to make these 
goals a reality. 

Julie Barber LLMSW ICAADC, 
is the Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health clinical supervisor. 


Causley benefit Aug. 30 


A fundraiser for Anne Causley is scheduled at the Niigaanigiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on Friday, Aug. 30, 2-6 p.m. Anne was diagnosed 
with terminal liver cancer and proceeds will go toward helping with 
expenses. 

Menu options: $7 for a spaghetti dinner or $6 for chili and fry- 
bread, dessert and drinks. 

Event includes a silent auction an live music by Bob Hammonds, 
Bunsie Germaine and Joe Menard. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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House fails to address Indian Health Service 

2014 sequestration cuts INDIAN health service funded at $4.1 billion 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Interior, Environment and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Subcommittee recently approved 
the fiscal year (FY) 2014 Interior 
and Environment funding bill 
today on a party line vote of 
7-4. The budget funds the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 
which oversees the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and numerous 
programs for American Indians 
and Alaska Natives. Specifically, 
the bill funds the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) at $4.1 billion, 
which is a $227 million reduc- 
tion from F Y 2013 enacted level 
but level funded at FY 2013 
post-sequestration levels. 

The overall funding bill of 
$24.3 billion shows a cut of 19 


percent from fiscal year 2013 
enacted levels and a 14 percent 
cut from post-sequestration 
levels. Members of the subcom- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle 
expressed frustration at the low 
budget numbers that were allo- 
cated for the bill. 

National Indian Health Board 
Chairperson Cathy Abramson 
said in a release, “We appreci- 
ate the House Appropriations 
Committee leadership and mem- 
bers for prioritizing funding 
for the Indian Health Service. 

It is a clear indication of the 
committee’s commitment to fund 
health care for this country’s 
first peoples. Unfortunately, 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives suffer disproportionately 
from a variety of health afflic- 


tions including diabetes, heart 
disease, tuberculosis and cancer. 
Adequate federal funding for 
Tribal health care through IHS is 
not only a legal obligation, but it 
helps to save lives.” 

Abramson added, “While 
NIHB understands there are 
many difficult budget decisions 
to be made during these compli- 
cated fiscal times, these funding 
levels will mean widening health 
disparities and even worse health 
outcomes for American Indian 
and Alaska Native people. Tribes 
have prepaid for their health 
care through cession of millions 
of acres of land and should not 
lose additional lives due to per- 
petual gridlock in Washington on 
budget issues. We urge the com- 
mittee to restore funding for the 


Indian Health Service and hold 
the agency exempt from seques- 
tration and future automatic cuts . 
Other health programs, such as 
Medicaid, Medicare and veterans 
health have been held harm- 
less from sequestration and the 
Indian Health Service should 
be included in this exemption. 
Funding for tribal health care is 
not only a legal obligation, but a 
moral one as well.” 

Currently, the Indian Health 
Service is funded at only 56 
percent of total need. American 
Indians and Alaska Natives 
suffer disproportionately from 
a variety of health afflictions 
including diabetes, heart dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, and cancer. 
Additional reduced age-adjusted 
mortality rates include: homicide 


(55 percent), cerebrovascular (49 
percent), alcohol-induced (44 
percent), and heart disease (32 
percent). Some areas see even 
greater disparities for American 
Indians compared to rates in the 
U.S. population, for example: 
tuberculosis rates are 8.5 times 
higher; chronic liver disease and 
cirrhosis, 4.2 times; diabetes, 2.9 
times; unintentional injuries, 2.5 
times, and homicide, 2.0 times. 

The FY 14 House Interior 
and Environment appropria- 
tions bill can be read at online 
at http ^/appropriations .house, 
gov/uploadedfiles/bills- 1 1 3hr- 
sc-ap-fy2014-interior-.pdf, a 
summary of the bill is found 
at http ^/appropriations .house, 
go v/news/documentsingle . 
aspx?DocumentID=343384. 


Alliance aims to spur small business growth in Indian Country 

U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TEAMING WITH THE NATIVE AMERICAN CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


By Rick Smith 

Feaders of the U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA) 
and the Native American 
Contractors Association (NACA) 
signed a memorandum on June 
28 forming an alliance to bolster 
small business growth in Indian 
Country. Widely hailed as an his- 
toric instrument, the agreement 
calls for the agencies to work 
together to help create, strengthen 
and expand small business entre- 
preneurship in American Indian 
communities across the United 
States through support and educa- 
tion. 

According to NACA, Indians 
own nearly 240,000 small busi- 
nesses. NACA Executive Director 
Kevin Allis hailed the agreement 
as an exciting time for both agen- 
cies, which support small busi- 
ness growth through the SBA 8(a) 
Business Development Program. 


According to its website, 
NACA is a national American 
Indian advocacy organization 
based in Washington, D.C., 
that represents tribes across the 
country as well as Alaska Native 
corporations and Native Hawaiian 
organizations. The organization 
acts on behalf of indigenous 
people through participation 
in the SBA 8(a) program. Its 
members represent and provide 
benefits for nearly 700,000 tribal 
members, Alaska Natives and 
Native Hawaiians. More infor- 
mation about NACA is online at 
www.nativecontractors.org, ques- 
tions may be directed to Ricki 
McCarroll at (202) 758-2676 or 
ricki @ nati vecontractor s .org . 

The SBA is an independent 
agency of the federal government 
tasked with assistance and protec- 
tion small businesses. More on 
the SBA is at www.sba.gov. 


BUY HERE, PAY HERE! 


BAD CREDIT, BANKRUPTCIES, REPOS OKAY! 

The Largest Selection of Trucks and 
SUVs in Northern Michigan. 

Easy Terms - Low Monthly Payments 

Most Monthly Payments 

UNDER $ 200 

24-Month Warranties 
Available on ALL Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles! 


Call Rich: 989-306-3656 
Visit Our NEW S00 STORE! 
Huron Auto Sales U.P. 

across from K-mart 



One day your weight 
will catch up with you 


The number one cause of death for 
Native Americans is heart disease. 
Losing just 1 0% of your body weight 
decreases your risk for heart disease 
and other chronic conditions like 
diabetes, stroke and cancer. Get 
free support and nutrition education, 
so you can make healthier choices 
for yourself and your family. 


Take the pledge to lose 
1 0% today at 

www.michigan.gov/ 

mihealthiertomorrow. 
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HEART ATTACK 
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New White House council begins initiative 



Photo courtesy of the White House 


Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell convened the inaugural meeting of the White House Council on Native American Affairs, launching President Obama’s national policy initiative to 
make federal agencies work more collaboratively and effectively with federally recognized tribes to advance their vital economic and social priorities. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


- Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell convened the inaugural 
meeting of the White House 
Council on Native American 
Affairs on July 29 launching 
President Obama’s national 
policy initiative to make federal 
agencies work more collabora- 
tively and effectively with feder- 
ally recognized tribes to advance 
their vital economic and social 
priorities. 

“Today’s meeting underscores 
President Obama’s commitment 
to build effective partnerships 
with American Indian and Alaska 
Native communities and make 
the federal government work 
more efficiently to find solutions 
to the challenges facing Indian 
Country,” said Jewell in a press 
release. “I am honored to play a 


role in the President’s initiative 
to maximize federal efforts to 
support the tribes as they tackle 
pressing issues, such as educa- 
tional achievement and economic 
development. The federal govern- 
ment’s unique trust relationship 
with tribes as well as the nation’s 
legal and treaty obligations call 
for a priority effort to promote 
prosperous and resilient commu- 
nities.” 

According to the White 
House release, discussions 
focused on initial efforts to 
implement President Obama’s 
executive order that estab- 
lished the White House Council 
on Native American Affairs. 
Joining Secretary Jewell at the 
White House meeting were 
Senior Advisor to the President 
Valerie Jarre tt, White House 


Domestic Policy Director 
Cecilia Munoz, Agriculture 
Secretary Tom Vilsack, Labor 
Secretary Thomas Perez, Health 
and Human Services Secretary 
Kathleen Sebelius, Transportation 
Secretary Anthony Foxx and 
Education Secretary Arne 
Duncan. 

The council, which includes 
more than 30 federal departments 
and agencies, coordinates the 
administration’s engagement with 
tribal governments and works 
across executive departments, 
agencies and offices to develop 
policy recommendations and 
expand efforts to leverage federal 
programs and resources available 
to tribal communities. 

The council, according to the 
release, will meet at least three 
times a year and focus its efforts 


on advancing five priorities that 
mirror the issues tribal lead- 
ers have raised during previous 
White House Tribal Nations 
Conferences: 

• Promoting sustainable 
economic development; 

• Supporting greater access to 
and control over healthcare; 

• Improving the effectiveness 
and efficiency of tribal justice 
systems; 

• Expanding and improving 
educational opportunities for 
Native American youth; and 

• Protecting and supporting 
the sustainable management of 
Native lands, environments and 
natural resources. 

The executive order that estab- 
lished the council also institu- 
tionalized the White House Tribal 
Nation Conference as an annual 


event. Held each year since 
the president came into office, 
the conferences have brought 
together leaders from all federally 
recognized tribes with cabinet 
members and senior administra- 
tion officials. President Obama 
has hosted the conference four 
times since 2009. 

According to the release, the 
president’s national policy initia- 
tive advances his administration’s 
concerted efforts to restore 
and heal relations with Native 
Americans and strengthen the 
nation-to-nation relationship 
between the United States and 
tribal governments, bolstering the 
federal policies of self-determina- 
tion and self-governance that will 
help American Indian and Alaska 
Native leaders build and sustain 
their own communities. 


New participants in leadership program selected 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

— Eighteen emerging indigenous 
leaders from around the world 
were recently selected to be a 
part of a one of a kind leader- 
ship development initiative, the 
Ambassadors Program. Americans 
for Indian Opportunity (AIO) 
spearheads the program in the 
belief that today’s indigenous 
communities and tribal govern- 
ments require strong leadership to 
ensure their cultural, political and 
economic growth and well being. 

The program is unlike any 
other leadership initiative in the 
country in so far that it draws 
upon traditional indigenous values 
(not leadership as defined in a 
Western paradigm) to empower 
a new generation of indigenous 
leaders. 

This year’s class of ambassa- 
dors represents eight states and 16 
tribal communities and includes, 
for the first time, international 
participants from Peru, Bolivia, 
Samoa and Japan. 

The Ambassadors Program is 
the only leadership initiative in 
the United States encouraging 
participants to weave their respec- 
tive traditional tribal values into a 
contemporary reality. 

It provides a creative combina- 
tion of curriculum including men- 
torship, dialogue with national 
and international decision-makers, 
community involvement, commu- 
nications training and a discovery 
process into tribal values. 

Ambassadors are usually in the 
age range of 25-35. They repre- 
sent a cross section of the Native 
American population. Both urban 


and reservation-based individuals 
are selected. 

Program selectors attempt to 
build a class of diverse individu- 
als through a selection matrix that 
accounts for gender, regional, 
tribal, social, educational and 
professional consideration. 
Ambassadors selected tend to be 
early to mid-career, representing 
an array of professions, including 
law enforcement, health, public 
administration, politics, the arts, 
business, telecommunications, 
education and tribal governance. 

“Our applicant pool was 
especially competitive this year, 
especially with first ever cohort 
that includes international par- 
ticipants,” said Laura Harris 
(Comanche), executive director of 
AIO. “The 18 individuals chosen 
already exhibit exceptional lead- 
ership skills, so the program aims 
to further strengthen their talents 
by reaffirming their cultural val- 
ues, cultivating their community 
organizing skills, and building a 
network of people and resources 
they can use throughout their 
careers.” 

During the two-year program, 
ambassadors will meet with 
leading Native decision-makers, 
national policymakers and inter- 
national dignitaries. They will 
develop and implement a com- 
munity-based initiative, explore 
family and tribal histories, expand 
their knowledge of personal 
“medicine” (or inner strength), 
and gain a more global perspec- 
tive. 

Program participants will 
attend four- week long gather- 


ings, the first of which will be in 
July 6-12, 2013, in Albuquerque, 
N.M. The second gathering is set 
for Washington, D.C., the third 
an international trip to meet with 
other indigenous communities 
and the fourth in an urban or rural 
setting in U.S. Indian Country. 

“In today’s globalized world, 
the challenges we face are 
complex and carry dangerous 
ramifications if we don’t develop 
Indigenous leaders with the skills 
to build politically sustainable 
communities,” said LaDonna 
Harris, president of AIO, who 
helped create the Ambassadors 
Program in 1993 to nurture 
culturally grounded Indigenous 
leaders and strengthen their self- 
determination capabilities. The 
program is designed around four 
core cultural values: relationships, 
responsibility, reciprocity and 
redistribution. 

Americans for Indian 
Opportunity (www.aio.org) 
advances, from an indigenous 
worldview, the cultural, political 
and economic rights of indige- 
nous peoples in the United States 
and around the world. Founded 
by LaDonna Harris (Comanche) 
and a cohort of her fellow Native 
American activists in 1970, AIO 
draws upon traditional Indigenous 
philosophies to foster value-based 
leadership, inspire stakeholder- 
driven solutions and convene 
visionary leaders to probe con- 
temporary issues and address the 
challenges of the new century. 
Governed by a board of interna- 
tional indigenous leaders, AIO 
also seeks to create innovative 


international indigenous interac- 
tions that contribute indigenous 
worldviews to the global discus- 


sion. AIO is a national nonprofit 
organization, headquartered in 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Home buyers and 
home owners wanted 


By USDA Rural Development 

Michigan residents in need 
of a loan to buy or repair their 
own home find help from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
USDA Rural Development can 
make owning a home affordable 
for lower income buyers. 

Rural Development is one of 
few lenders still offering 100 
percent financing on home loans, 
with no money down and a cur- 
rent low fixed rate for lower 
income families. Subsidies are 
available for qualified applicants 
with acceptable credit to qualify. 
Loan specialists are available to 
assist interested residents. A bor- 
rower who qualifies has the flex- 
ibility to choose from purchasing 
an existing home, building a tra- 
ditionally constructed new home, 
or purchasing a new modular or 
manufactured home. 

The agency also provides 
home repair loans to income eli- 
gible homeowners at 1 percent 
interest. The loans must be used 
for vital repairs such as roofs, 
replacing furnaces, well and sep- 
tic system repairs or connecting 
your home to a municipal water 
and sewer system. It can also be 
used for making a home acces- 
sible for people with disabilities. 
This program is open to anyone 
who meets income requirements, 


owns their home, and has accept- 
able credit history. Grants may 
also be available to qualified 
homeowners age 62 years and 
older. 

This past year, USDA Rural 
development processed 7 ,226 
home loans across Michigan, 
investing $706 million in the 
state. Despite the enormous vol- 
ume and Michigan’s challenging 
real estate market and existing 
loans, USDA Rural Development 
has a low foreclosure rate and a 
majority of the agency’s mortgag- 
es that do run into difficulty are 
able to avoid actual foreclosure 
by working with the agency. 

USDA, through its Rural 
Development mission, adminis- 
ters and manages housing, busi- 
ness and community infrastruc- 
ture programs through a national 
network of state and local offices. 
These programs are designed to 
improve the economic stabil- 
ity of rural communities, busi- 
nesses, residents, farmers and 
ranchers and improve the quality 
of life in rural America. Rural 
Development has an existing 
portfolio of more than $181 bil- 
lion in loans and loan guarantees. 

For more information, call 
(800) 944-8119 and ask for the 
Sault Ste. Marie office or dial 
direct at 632-9611, extension 4. 
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Kewadin Casinos 



Cirque 
comin 


Shanghai Bai Xi 
to Kewadin Casino 


Kewadin Casinos first cirque 
show is coming! The world’s 
premiere company of Chinese 
acrobats makes the impossible 
look effortless as they perform 
astounding feats with mind- 
blowing perfection. See it for 
yourself on Sept. 12-14 as Cirque 
Shanghai Bai Xi performs in 
the DreamMakers Theater at the 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. 
Marie. Tickets are $32.50 and 
$25 .50 and on sale now. Shows 
begin at 7 p.m. each night. 

Cirque Shanghai is a spectacle 
for audiences of all ages, featur- 
ing performers direct from China 
who are leaders in their craft of 
tumbling, juggling, balancing 


and more. From Memorial Day 
to Labor Day for the past eight 
years, the show has made its 
home at the Pepsi Skyline Stage 
on Chicago’s Navy Pier. Cirque 
Shanghai has also toured North 
America, performing in such 
famed locales as Broadway’s 
New Victory Theatre, Dolly wood 
and the Epcot Center to name a 
few. This year’s cast is the largest 
Cirque Shanghai troupe to ever 
visit the U.S. 

Audiences and critics alike 
have lauded this year’s produc- 
tion. The Chicago Sun-Times 
said, “Cirque Shanghai is a circus 
everyone can feel good about,” 
while the Northwest Indiana 


Times raved that “the performers 
of the Cirque Shanghai have mas- 
tered the ‘wow factor.’” 

Cirque Shanghai is pro- 
duced by International Special 
Attractions (ISA) out of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and is directed by 
Miao Miao Chen, a former acro- 
bat and contortionist. ISA is a 
worldwide producer of shows 
and attractions and is most well 
known for producing large-scale 
ICE! attractions in partnership 
with Gaylord Hotels and Resorts 
in the United States. 

For more about the company, 
visit www.isaattractions.com; to 
buy tickets, visit www.kewadin. 
com or call (800) KEWADIN. 



CONGRATULATIONS TO SHEILA GUTHRIE, KEWADIN SHORES PORTER — 
Sheila began working with Kewadin in 1996. She also worked in the gift 
shop. Born and raised in Pontiac, Mich., she moved her family to the 
area in 1992. She and her husband, Randall, have four children. Sheila 
said she finds meeting new people and working with her co-workers 
the most rewarding part of her job. She said she felt “awesome” when 
receiving the Team Member of the Month award. “It makes you feel like 
you have been doing something good after all.” Congrats, Sheila! 


St. Ignace hotel recognized 

Kewadin Casinos Hotel in “Kewadin Casinos is pleased 

St. Ignace recently received a to receive the certificate,” said 


TripAdvisor® Certificate of 
Excellence Award, which hon- 
ors hospitality excellence and 
is only given to establishments 
that consistently achieve top 10 
percent outstanding reviews on 
TripAdvisor and is extended to 
businesses worldwide. 

To qualify, businesses must 
maintain an overall rating of four 
or higher out of a possible five 
as reviewed by travelers and be 
listed on TripAdvisor for at least 
12 months. Other criteria include 
the volume of reviews received 
within the last 12 months. 


Tony Goetz, COO of Kewadin 
Casinos “We strive to offer our 
customers a memorable experi- 
ence and this is evidence our 
hard work translates into positive 
reviews on TripAdvisor.” 

“We are delighted to cel- 
ebrate the success of businesses 
around the globe, which con- 
sistently offer travelers a great 
experience,” said Alison Copus, 
vice president of marketing for 
TripAdvisor for Business. “The 
award provides top establish- 
ments the recognition they 
deserve. 





'AND 


TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win - Sault Ste. Marie 
August 23-25, 2013 

$8,000 Spin to Win - Hessel 
September 6-8, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker - Sault Ste. Marie 
September 13-15, 2013 

$15,000 Keno - St. Ignace 
September 20-22, 2013 

$30,000 Blackjack - Sault Ste. Marie 
September 27-29, 2013 

$8,000 Spin to Win ' Christmas 
September 27-29, 2013 

DINING 


DreamCatchers Restaurant 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 


LOBSTER SPECIALS 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M .-9 P.M. 

2 Whole Atlantic Lobsters - 

Fresh Rolls SC Butter, Garden Salad, Red 
Potatoes SC Corn on the Cob. only $16.95 

Steak and Lobster - 

A 5-0^. Bistro Filet 8C Atlantic Lobster, Red 
Potatoes 8C Corn on the Cob. only $17.95 

Available for a limited time only . 


Horseshoe Bay Restaurant 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 

FRIDAY SURF & TURF 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M. -10 P.M. 

Slow Roasted Strip Loin, Shrimp, Whitefish, 
Pork, Chicken, Wild Rice, Assorted Vegetables, 
Potatoes and Gravy and more. 

$19.99 adults 

$9.99 children 5 through 12 years of age 


KEWADIN 
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Kewadin St Ignace 
THAvrih. Voted #1 Casino 
in Michigan 

EVENTS 

Kewadins Northern Lights 

All Kewadin Sites 

September 21, 2013 from 3-10 p.m. 
WIN Your Share of $50,000 

Kewadin Credits 


Keys & Credits Monday 

St. Ignace, Christmas, Hessel, Manistique 

Every Monday: 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Your Chance to Win a Car! 

PLUS ... Win Your Share of Over 

$2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

For details and official rules see kewadin.com. 

Fantastic Friday Social 

All Kewadin Sites 

Every Friday from 4-10 p.m. 

♦ Random draws on slots and tables 

♦ Earn double Sc triple points 

♦ Top 3 each Friday 

PLUS ... one entry each Friday for 
the Grand Prize Draw! 


Kewadin's DreamMakers Theater Voted 
Best Entertainment Venue in the Eastern U.P. 


Kewadin Party Pits 

Kewadin St. Ignace & Christmas 
1st & 3rd Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p.m. 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 8C Manistique 
2nd & 4th Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p.m. 

Prizes « Match Play « Kewadin Credits 


ANISTIQUESTJGNACEHESSELSAULTbMARIECHRISTMAS 
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Petition drive launched on behalf of wolves 


By Rick Smith 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected recently launched a 
campaign to protect the state’s 
precarious wolf population and, 
further, to restore the right of the 
state’s voters to have a say in 
whether or not wolves in the state 
should be hunted. 

The organization is described 
on its website as a coalition of 
conservation groups, animal 
welfare organizations, American 
Indian tribes, wildlife scientists, 
veterinarians, hunters, farmers 
and everyday Michigan citizens 
working to protect the fragile 
wolf population. 

According to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, eastern timber 
wolves were listed as endangered 
in 1967, gray wolves were offi- 
cially listed as an endangered 
species in the lower 48 states and 
Mexico in 1974. The states of 
Minnesota and Michigan were 
determined to be critical habitats 
for wolves in 1978. 

Going forward to December 
of 2011, a final rule was pub- 
lished to remove the Endangered 
Species Act protections for gray 
wolves in the Great Lakes popu- 
lation, even though the estimated 
population is about 658 wolves 
in Michigan. The Michigan legis- 
lature passed a law in December 
of 2012 that added wolves to the 
list of game species in the state. 

In response, the Keep Michigan 
Wolves Protected organization 
was formed, which gathered 
255,000 signatures in a petition 
driv e in just over two months to 





Photos by Rick Smith 


Above, from left, Jill Fritz of the Human Society of the United States, Aaron Payment of the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors and Ellie Hayes of Keep Michigan Wolves Protected speaking during a recent petition drive cam- 
paign stop in Sault Ste. Marie at the Kewadin facilities. They spoke on issues related to the circumstances 
surrounding wolves in Michigan and legislative actions that removed the voice of the state’s voters on 
removing animals from protections as endangered species. Attendees also received instruction on proper 
methods of circulating petitions for signatures. 


place a stay on the new law until 
the matter could be put up for a 
vote by the state’s citizenry in 
November of 2014. Soon after, 
however, state legislators placed 
the authority of adding animals to 
the list of game species on to the 
Natural Resources Commission, 
a group of seven governor’s 
appointees subject to the advice 
of the state Senate, according 
to the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources. 

The referendum question 
of whether wolves should be 
removed from protections of 
the Endangered Species Act 
will appear on the November 
2014 ballot, but authorizing the 
commission to declare animals 
as game species would negate 


the question, so now the Keep 
Michigan Wolves Protected orga- 
nization must petition to reject 
the law authorizing the Natural 
Resources Commission to desig- 
nate game species. 

The Humane Society of the 
United States and the Keep 
Michigan Wolves Protected 
organizations assert that hunt- 
ing wolves is driven by financial 
greed and irrational fear or hatred 
of wolves. Of course, businesses 
would welcome revenue from 
hunters who may be able to 
acquire one of 1 ,200 wolf-hunt 
permits. The permits go to any 
Michigan resident with $100 or 
any non-resident with $500 until 
the state runs out of them. But 
are businesses in such bad shape 


that there is a need to jeopar- 
dize the delicate population of a 
native animal? And procedures 
are in place to deal with any wolf 
predation on farm livestock and 
the animals pose little threat to 
humans or whitetail deer popula- 
tions in the state. So, in the view 
of the organizations, hunting 
wolves for sport in Michigan is 
not only unnecessary, it is a poor- 
ly considered and cold-blooded 
flirtation with the extinction of 
the species in this state. 

Keep Michigan Wolves 
Protected and the Humane 
Society of the United States 
launched a second petition drive 
and, with the aid of about 7,000 
volunteers since January, are 
canvassing the state spreading the 


word, recruiting help and gather- 
ing signatures. The organizations 
have until March 5 to acquire 
all of the signatures required 
needed to place a measure on the 
November 2014 ballot for voters 
to either approve or disapprove 
of the laws allowing wolf hunting 
for sport in Michigan. 

Both organizations question 
the qualifications and spirit of the 
Natural Resources Commission. 
Keep Michigan Wolves Protected 
indicates the commission disre- 
garded assertions from scientists 
who study the states’ wolves that 
there is no justification for wolf 
hunting or trapping in Michigan, 
but promote a proposal to begin 
trophy hunting of wolves. 

Further, last May, the commis- 
sion approved a wolf-trapping 
season on public lands, expand- 
ing trapping that was previously 
authorized only on private lands. 

If both laws (Public Act 21 and 
Public Act 520) are overturned by 
voters in November of 2014, wolf 
hunting and trapping will come 
to a halt and Michigan voters 
will continue to have the right to 
make important decisions about 
the state’s wildlife. 

The organization recently 
came to Sault Ste. Marie at the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center seeking to educate locals 
about the cause and provide guid- 
ance for petition drive volunteers. 
While turnout was very light, 
folks can still become involved or 
find more information by visiting 
www.keep wolvesprotected .com 
or calling (517) 993-5201. 


I don’t have a problem. 

I can stop at any time. 

I’m having some bad luck now, but things will change. 

If I can just borrow 20 bucks I’ll be fine. 

I can pay it back next week. 

How am I going to make my car payment? 

What do you mean I’m going to lose my house? 

How do I break this to my family? 

I need help. 

Now that you’ve recognized you may have a gambling problem, the next step 

is to call the Michigan Problem Gambling Helpline at 1-800-270-7117 to 

speak with a counselor. It’s free and confidential. Isn’t it time you started 
beating a gambling problem? 


Michigan Department 
of Community Health 


MUCH 

Rick Snyder, Governor 
James K. Haveman, Director 
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Project Backpack for disadvantaged school kids 


SAULT STE MARIE - 
United Way of the Eastern Upper 
Peninsula is teaming up with the 
Salvation Army and Chippewa 
County Department of Human 
Resources for the third year to co- 
host Project Backpack. 

On Aug. 23, hundreds of 
Chippewa County children, pre- 
kindergarten to grade 5 , will 
converge for a mini-carnival on 
the AJ. Van Citters Athletic Field, 
at the corner of Seymour Street 
and Newton Avenue in Sault Ste. 
Marie, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Any 
family struggling with financial 
hardship will be able to receive 
a free age appropriate backpack 


filled with school supplies for 
their children. 

This year marks the third year 
for this event in Chippewa County 
and it’s shaping up to be another 
fun-filled day. Not only will fami- 
lies be able to pick up school sup- 
plies to help ease back-to- school 
budgets, but kids of all ages 
will be able to attend a petting 
zoo onsite hosted by Tapawingo 
Farms of the Sault, learn about 
fire safety from Sault Ste. Marie 
Fire Department’s fire pup and 
talk with Smokey the Bear about 
the danger of wildfires. In addi- 
tion to these activities, kids can 
enjoy a bouncy house (weather 


permitting) and hot dogs provided 
by the Salvation Army free of 
charge for all attendees. 

“We expect to distribute about 
500 to 600 backpacks this year,” 
said Tracey Laitinen, director of 
the United Way of the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula. “That’s almost 
200 more than we handed out last 
year.” 

For those attending to receive 
backpacks, they are distributed on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 

Leading up to the main event 
were several opportunities to 
donate for those in the area who 
like to help out. A Stuff the Bus 
donation drive event took place 


Carapella releases new map of 
Canadian indigenous peoples 



Above, a likeness of the second map of pre-European civilizations of the Americas by Aaron Carapella was 
recently made available. The first map depicted pre-European civilizations in what is now the contiguous 48 
states of the United States. 


By Rick Smith 

Regular readers of Win Awenen 
Nisitotung may remember a news 
item that appeared last February 
about the availability of a new 
U.S. map of pre-Euro American 
Indian nations. The sizes and 
ranges of the nations are indicated 
by the size and placement of the 
typography of their names as they 
call themselves — in their own 
languages. It is the only known 
map of its kind. 

Now, Aaron Carapella, the 
creator of the map, recently 
released another map using the 
same elements. The new map 
features the pre-Euro American 
Indian nations of Canada. 

As reported last February, 
Carapella realized years ago that 
no maps existed using the self- 
originated names of tribes in 
depicting Indian Country before 
the arrival of Europeans. At the 
age of 19, he started working 
on a project to develop a map 
employing the names of tribes as 


they call themselves. Further, he 
determined such a map should, 
in some way, indicate the sizes 
of the populations and regions 
inhabited by the indigenous 
nations. It would take him about 
14 years, spending thousands 
of hours off and on in research 
through books, library resources, 
Internet and traveling to differ- 
ent reservations and museums. 
“Many of the names on this map 
are not accessible in either books 
or online, so I had to make a lot 
of phone calls or find them in 
very small local museums,” said 
Carapella. 

The maps were developed 
with technical consultation and 
printing services from Overdrive 
Media and Printing of Flagstaff, 
Ariz. The maps feature illustra- 
tions and photos placed in appro- 
priate areas highlighting regional 
artifacts, dwellings and clothing. 

“As a young kid, I had always 
sought more knowledge about 
Native history and cultures,” said 


Carapella, who has Cherokee 
ancestry. “I would attend pow- 
wows and scour through the items 
vendors had for sell. From time 
to time I would see maps of the 
traditional territories of our tribes, 
but thought they looked incom- 
plete, and the names mostly inac- 
curate. I filed away the idea of 
one day creating a more authen- 
tic-looking one myself.” 

Years went by and Carapella 
never saw the kind of maps he 
envisioned. One day, he decided 
it was time to start development 
on the map for which he saw 
a need. He began with poster 
boards and a rough pencil draw- 
ing of the United States. 

The U.S. and Canadian maps 
are available in different materi- 
als, forms and prices, those inter- 
ested in learning more or ordering 
may call (949) 415-4981 or visit 
https ://aaron-carapella. 
squarespace.com or the new site 
at www.tribalnationsmaps.com. 


Book signing event on Aug. 23 at Kewadin Sault 


Author Charles E. Adams 
Jr. book signing at the Sault 
Kewadin Casino on Friday, Aug. 
23 on the main floor from 1 
to 4 p.m. Assault on a Culture 
(See Win Awenen Nisitotung , 
June 2013, p. 5) unravels the 
Anishinaabe culture and the 


forces causing the civilization 
to evolve since arriving on the 
continent. The book examines a 
culture that tells a story not well 
known by the dominant society 
or by many Anishinaabeg by an 
Anishinaabe descendent with 
first-hand knowledge of the cul- 


ture. Adams provides environ- 
mental consultant services and 
conducted scientific studies in 
Africa and Asia. He is the prin- 
cipal author of 24 peer-reviewed 
scientific articles and 25 technical 
reports. Assault on a Culture is 
his first book. 


on Aug. 15-16 in the Walmart 
parking lot on Friday from 5-7 
p.m. On Saturday, the hours were 
11 a. m. to 3 p.m. and coincided 
with the Community Family Fun 
Day hosted by the Walmart Vision 
Center which included a petting 
zoo, rummage sale, lots of kids 
games and much more. 


For more information or to 
help as a volunteer on Aug. 23 
during the Project Backpack mini- 
carnival, contact Tracey Laitinen, 
632-3700, extension 2 or Stephen 
Carey, United Way EUP Volunteer 
Center coordinator, at 632-3700, 
ext. 3. 


Sault Tribe, LSSU 
developing 2013 
census of members; 


incentives 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 


of Chippewa Indians has been 
working with Lake Superior 
State University to develop and 
conduct a census of Sault Tribe 
members. A census is much more 
than a head count. The responses 
provided on the census form will 
be used in many ways that can 
benefit the tribe and its mem- 
bers. 

Every household that returns a 
census from will be eligible for a 
monetary incentive award! There 
will be one big grand prize of 
$2,500 and several smaller cash 
prizes . 

The census information will 


offered 

be used to identify the member- 
ship’s needs. Native Americans 
are typically undercounted in 
the U.S. Census so our own cen- 
sus will be more accurate when 
requesting funding. 

This fall, a census form will 
be sent to you. Answer some 
basic questions about you and 
your family and mail it back. 
Remember, each voice counts ! 

All individual information is 
strictly confidential. Only sum- 
mary data will be published. 

For more information on the 
census , please contact the tribal 
chairperson’s office at (906) 635- 
6050. 


Check online for traffic 
delays on Int'l Bridge 


By Rick Smith 

Folks planning to travel across 
the International Bridge in Sault 
Ste. Marie now have the ability to 
look at traffic backups by visiting 
www.saultbridge .com . 

The website was originally 
established in May of 2008 , its 
newest feature, several traffic 
cameras, launched last March 
helps travelers to get estimates 
of the length of delays to expect 
for checking through customs on 
both sides of the bridge. 

Those crossing the bridge can 
visit www.saultbridge.com to 
view the latest photos of traffic 
conditions from five cameras sta- 


tioned along the bridge. The pho- 
tos provide updated views every 
15 minutes. 

In addition the site gives fore- 
casts for the length of expected 
waiting periods into the United 
States and into Canada. 

The site also features photo 
galleries of the bridge construc- 
tion, information on toll rates, 
mailing address and telephone 
numbers plus informative links 
about crossing the border as well 
as links to the U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection and the Canada 
Border Services Agency. 

Investigate the site at www. 
saultbridge.com. 
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NRC consulting with tribes on protocol manual 


By Brenda Austin 

The U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) is in the 
process of correlating input from 
Native American tribes across 
the country on a draft proposal 
of a Tribal Protocol Manual for 
tribal consultation practices to 
address the transporting and/or 
recovery of nuclear materials on/ 
or across tribal lands. 

The NRC is a quasi-fed- 
eral agency whose mission is to 
license and regulate the Nation’s 
civilian use of byproduct, source 
and special nuclear materials to 
ensure adequate protection of 
public health and safety, promote 
defense and security and protect 
the environment. 

Sault Tribe elder and for- 
mer business owner of Quality 
Service Associates, Inc., Clyde 
Morell was hired by the NRC 
in 2008 as a Storage and 
Transportation Safety Inspector. 
Prior to his current commit- 
ment with the NRC however, he 
had set his sights on his second 


retirement after closing his con- 
sulting business of 30 years in 
2006, which at the time had a 
contract with the NRC. 

In preparation for retirement 
he informed the NRC in 2006 
that he was planning to not 
renew his contract as a Storage 
and Transportation Inspector. 
However, in 2008 because of his 
in-depth knowledge of fabrica- 
tion, welding and inspection 
processes, the NRC offered 
him a full time Storage and 
Transportation Inspection posi- 
tion. He said they needed to 
bring him on board to train a 
new generation of Storage and 
Transportation Safety inspec- 
tors prior to his retiring from the 
NRC. 

Now at 74-years old, he says 
he may retire in 2016, and for 
his services he will receive a 10 
year government pension from 
the NRC when he does. 

Morell accompanies NRC 
Storage and Transportation 
Safety inspection teams as 



Clyde Morell 


they travel around the world to 
inspect the fabrication of con- 
tainers used for transportation 
and dry storage of nuclear spent 
fuel. He said the containers are 
licensed by the NRC to be fab- 
ricated in the United States and 
foreign countries such as India, 
South Korea, England, France, 
Germany and Spain. Morell has 
also traveled throughout the U.S 


and to Japan and England as a 
part the inspection team. 

In addition to his travels and 
training duties, he serves as 
the Native American Cultural 
Advisor for the NRC Native 
American Advisory Committee 
and he was selected by the NRC 
Office of Human Resources 
as an employment recruiter to 
assist them in recruiting a new 
generation of Native American 
engineers. 

Morell is also a member of 
the NRC tribal policy protocol 
working group that was formed 
for the purpose of developing 
a Tribal Protocol Manual for 
tribal consultation to address the 
transporting and/or recovery of 
nuclear materials on/or across 
tribal lands. “In 2012 the draft 
was submitted for comment in 
the Federal Register and all fed- 
erally recognized tribal sovereign 
nations were offered an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the draft. 
We are currently in the process 
of evaluating comments from 


responding tribes. We did have 
a good response from the tribes 
and the NRC working group is 
proceeding to acknowledge com- 
ments and concerns and where 
possible resolve any issues the 
tribes may have,” he said. 

Morell said the common 
thread in the comments the NRC 
has received from the tribes is 
the need for cultural awareness 
and to treat each tribe as a sover- 
eign nation. “The common theme 
we are hearing is respect tribal 
sovereignty, sacred lands and tra- 
ditions,” he said. 

Information on the draft 
Tribal Protocol Manual can be 
found by searching “Regulations, 
gov” under Docket ID NRC- 
2012-0235. For instructions on 
submitting comments, see the 
Federal Register Notice. You can 
also visit the NRC website and 
under the “Contact Us” tab, offer 
comments on the manual or sug- 
gestions regarding the proposed 
formal tribal consultation policy 
statement. 


Tribal community celebrates 
the life of Jim Ailing 

By Brenda Austin made the decision to take corre- 


The Sault Ste. Marie tribal 
community recently lost a 
respected elder when James “Jim” 
Fawrence Ailing passed on to 
the spirit world 
after a two-year 
battle with lung 
cancer on July 
16. 

Ailing 
(November 
22, 1954 - July 
16, 2013) was 
the director 
of surveillance and security at 
Kewadin Casinos for decades and 
was involved in the development 
and implementation of security 
systems for all five of the tribe’s 
casinos. 

Ailing began his career with 
Kewadin Casino on Nov 13, 1985 
and remained there until he went 
on leave on June 17, 2013. 

A celebration of Ailing’s life, 
contributions and legacy, and an 
open house in his honor, was held 
at the Sault Kewadin Casino on 
July 23. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron 
Payment, said, “I just spoke with 
Jim about retiring during his 
mother Vida Captain’s 80th birth- 
day celebration. He was looking 
forward to it, so it is difficult to 
imagine he left us so soon.” 

Although Ailing was undergo- 
ing chemo and radiation treat- 
ments for his cancer he continued 
to work full time. Ailing’s advise 
to those willing to listen was, 
“Quit smoking!” 

Ailing was well known for 
his love of coffee, joking, quick 
whit and love of pranks. His 
co-workers, friends and family 
remember many good stories they 
shared and laughed at with Ailing 
throughout the years. He enjoyed 
a simple life and loved doing 
things with his family, including 
grilling good food, spending time 
at their cabin and watching his 
children and 10 grandchildren 
grow up. 

Although Ailing dropped out 
of high school, later in life he 


spondence courses and graduated 
in 1997, about the same time as 
his daughter April. 

He enjoyed golfing and could 
often be found at Tanglewood 
Marsh Golf Course, where he 
was a member for about 10 years. 
He also enjoyed playing at other 
courses around the U.P. and in 
tournaments such as the Hessel, 
Sault and Sugar Island Golf 
Tournaments. 

Ailing loved to spend time 
fishing with his family and 
recently took his grandchildren 
fishing. A hunter in his youth, 
he loved venison and other wild 
game. Most summers you could 
find Ailing riding the trails 
around the Brimley area on his 
ATV - he enjoyed going with 
family and friends to Ashmun 
Bay, Mission Hill and Soldiers 
Fake. 

His wife Sheri, who he cele- 
brated 35 years of marriage to on 
June 16, survives Ailing. His chil- 
dren are April (Bill) Pinkerton of 
Oshkosh, WI and Jamie (Theresa) 
Ailing of the Sault. His grandchil- 
dren are Bianca, Cammie, Alexx, 
Shawn, Brandon and Gavin 
Pinkerton of Oshkosh, Teanna 
and Isabella Ailing, Cecilia and 
Hunter Sicotte of the Sault. He is 
also survived by his mother Vida 
(Glen) Captain, brother Robert 
Captain of the Sault, sisters Ada 
(John) Dalgleish of Marquette, 

MI and Kathy (Hank) Sower 
of Illinois and his father-in-law 
Rolland Wiertalla of the Sault. 

His sisters and brothers-in-law 
Pat (Will) Kemp, Mary Hertel, 
Mike (Beth) Hertel, Ron Hertel, 
Elaine Hertel, Bill (Chaunda) 
Hertel, Tim (Anne) Hertel, all of 
New York, as well as many aunts, 
uncles, nieces and nephews also 
survive him. 

He was predeceased by his 
father Russell Ailing, his brother- 
in-law Dale Wiertalla, his mother- 
in-law and her husband Joline 
(William) Hertel, his grandpar- 
ents, several aunts, uncles and 
cousins. 




Help and support can be as easy as a phone call away. Our specially 
trained counselors offer free one-on-one cessation counseling for 
pregnant smokers 24 hours a day. They understand that quitting is 
about so much more than just not smoking and that so often feelings 
of stress and guilt can play huge roles in wanting to, but not being 
able to quit. It’s worth the health ^ of you and your unborn child 
to give them a call. 



Michigan Department 
ofCommunity Health 


1 -800-QUITNOW WM 


Rick Snyder, Governor 


Janies K. Haveman, Director 
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Mackey receives 
doctorate from U-M 


Sault Tribe member Meagan 
Mackey earned a doctorate in 
medicine from University of 
Michigan during its May 2013 
commencement exercises. Dr. 
Meagan Mackey was elected 
into Alpha Omega Alpha Honor 
Medical Society. 

She received an undergradu- 
ate degree from Michigan State 
University in physiology with a 
4.0 GPA. She was a three-year 
member of the Ultimate Frisbee 
Team at MSU and went to nation- 
als during her senior year. She 
commissioned with the United 
States Navy in 2009 and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant upon gradua- 
tion in May 2013. 

Mackey was born in Texas 
and raised in Marshall, Mich. 

She is the daughter of Eban and 
Rose Mackey of Marshall and 
granddaughter of the late Yvonne 



Meagan Mackey 

O’Rourke of St Ignace. She 
attended Marshall High School 
and received nine varsity let- 
ters. She is doing her residency 
in emergency medicine at the 
University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Walking on 


JAMES L. AILING 

James (Jim) Lawrence Ailing 
passed away peacefully at his 
home in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., on July 
16, 2013. He 
was born on 
Nov. 22, 1954, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie and 
lived his entire 
life there. Jim 
fought cancer for the past two- 
and-a-half years of his life with 
us. 

Jim was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and worked for Sault 
Tribe for the past 28 years up to 
his passing. He started out as one 
of the first security guards for the 
tribe’s first casino in the Sault in 
early November of 1985. He later 
became the security director and 
put together Kewadin Casino’s 
security services, which led Jim 
to be involved in the security 
development of all five Kewadin 
Casino properties in the U.R 

He was an avid golfer and 
loved attending several golf tour- 
naments throughout Michigan. He 
also enjoyed several other sport- 
ing events, such as the Junior 
Hockey League, Soo Eagles and 
many other hockey leagues. He 
also enjoyed hunting and fishing, 
as he had done several times with 
his grandchildren, as well as tak- 
ing them all on trail rides on his 
AT Vs. 

Surviving Jim are his mother 
and step-father, Vida and Glen 
Captain of the Sault; his wife, 
Sheri (Weirtalla) Ailing of the 
Sault; son, Jamie (Theresa) Ailing 
of the Sault; daughter, April 
(Bill) Pinkerton of Wisconsin; 
five grandchildren; sisters, Ada 
(John) Dalgleish of Marquette 
Mich., and Kathy (Hank) Sower 
of Illinois; brother, Robert 
Captain of the Sault; father-in- 
law, Rolland Weirtalla; and many 
nieces and nephews. 

Jim was preceded by his father, 
Russell Ailing Jr.; grandparents, 
Russell and Mabel Ailing and 
Archie and Louise Cadreau; sev- 
eral aunts, uncles and cousins. 

Jim has touched many lives of 
countless people and was a help- 


ing hand to so many and always 
had an open door. He will not be 
forgotten. 

JOHN M. BISSELL 

John Mark Bissell, 62, former- 
ly of Ludington, Mich., passed 
away unexpectedly at his home in 
Lansing, Mich., on June 2, 2013. 

His family moved to 
Ludington in 1954 where John 
attended school at St. Stanislaus, 
St. Simons, and I 
graduated from 
Ludington High 
School. He 
spent his entire 
life in the music 
business, from 
starting bands 
which received | 
local fame 
such as “Capone” to managing 
other artists as well as working 
with many famous acts includ- 
ing ZZ Top and Alan Jackson 
while running sound for Sound 
Effects. Most recently he was a 
self-employed sound engineer 
working with Merging Media 
in Lansing. He also worked for 
the Harley Owners Group, better 
known as HOG, putting on pre- 
sentations at various cities across 
the U.S. 

John had many hobbies, he 
was a talented guitar player, loved 
to hunt and fish as well as ride 
his Harley. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother, Theresa S. Bissell, 
and more recently by his father, 
Captain John F. Bissell. 

His son, Shawn W. Bissell; 
his longtime friend and Shawn’s 
mother, Sue Renwick Poufcas, 
both of Buckeye, Ariz., survive 
him along with his step-daughter, 
Kelly Peterson, of Lapeer, Mich.; 
granddaughter, Brittany Bissell of 
Lansing, Mich; two step-grand- 
children; two great-grandsons; 
two brothers, Joseph G. Bissell, 
(Deb) of Redding, Calif., and 
Daniel F. Bissell (Elizabeth) 
of Ludington; sisters, Mary 
Bissell Thrash of Summerfield, 
Fla., Laura A. Davis (Lou) of 
Bruceton, Mills, W.Va. and 
Patricia M. Bissell of Pickford, 
Mich.; many aunts, uncles, niec- 
es, nephews and cousins. 

— See “ Walking on” page 10 




Austin graduates from 
basic military training 

Airman Travis A. Austin graduated from Basic Military 
Training on July 19 at Joint Base Lackland, San Antonio, Texas. 

Travis is a graduate of Sault Area High School class of 2009 
and a member of the Sault Tribe. 

He is currently stationed at Keesler AFB, in Biloxi, 

Mississippi studying radio frequency transmission systems. 

His proud parents are Ken Austin and Robin Ho vie of Soo 
Township and Brenda Austin of Sault Ste. Marie. 

His younger sister, Holly Austin, is a student at Colorado State 
University in Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Congratulations Airman Austin! 



Diana Kim Cryderman receives 
doctorate in toxicology from U-M 


Diana Kim Cryderman recent- 
ly received a Ph.D in toxicology 
from the University of Michigan. 
She is a 2004 graduate of Sault 
Area High School and the daugh- 
ter of Dale and Dena Cryderman. 

Diana received a bachelor’s 
degree from Lake Superior State 
University, with a major in biol- 
ogy and a minor in chemistry 
and a concentration in secondary 
education. 

While attending UM, Diana 
was awarded the Rackham 
Merit Fellowship and the 
Environmental Toxicology and 
Epidemiology Training Grant. 
Through the course of her stud- 
ies she traveled nationally and 



internationally presenting at 
the Society of Environmental 
Toxicology and Chemistry, 


International Conference on 
Mercury as a Global Pollutant, 
Society of Toxicology and the 
National Environmental Justice 
Conference. 

Diana’s dissertation focused 
on chemical exposure at the 
Aamjiwnaang First Nation in 
Canada’s (Chemical Valley) 
Sarnia, Ontario. 

She recently returned from 
the National Partnership for 
the Environmental Technology 
Education’s Indigenous Fellows 
Institute in Guam. 

Diana is currently an instructor 
in the science department at Bay 
Mills Community College. 

Go, blue! 


Fraziers and Kings celebrate 50th 
anniversaries together 


Don and Keren (nee Beckman) 
Frazier and Janet (nee Beckman) 
and Wayne “Teto” King celebrat- 
ed their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
saries together, the sisters also 
celebrated their twenty-fifth and 
fortieth anniversaries together. 

The Frazier’s were mar- 
ried on July 6, 1963, and have 
two sons, Dwight and Brenda 
Frazier of Brimley and Doug and 
Tonda Frazier of Engadine. They 
also have four grandkids, Josh, 
Whitney, Dylan and Drew. 

The Kings have one daughter, 
Tammy King of Romulus. They 
married Jan. 5, 1963. Don is a 
commercial fisherman. He has 
a business with his brother Carl 
in Naubinway — Carl and Don 
Frazier, Inc. Karen works at the 
Cut River Inn in Epoufette. 

Teto is retired now. He was 
a maintenance man for several 
apartment complexes in Detroit. 
Janet was a nurse before moving 
to Detroit. They have the King 
family home in Naubinway and 
enjoy returning several times a 



Left: Don and Karen Frazier with Janet and Wayne “Teto” King. 


year for a visit. 

The gathering was held at 
the Naubinway Pavillion, where 
about 200 family and friends 
attended. 

We would like to thank all the 
friends and families who helped 
make our day a very special one. 
They all are Sault Tribe members 


We would also like to congrat- 
ulate our grandson, Josh Frazier, 
for getting his GED in June. We 
are very proud of him. 

Josh is fishing for his grand- 
dad, Don, and uncle, Carl Frazier, 
in Naubinway. Good job, Josh, 
we love you! Gram and grandpa 
Frazier. 


Birth 

PAIGE IRENE NOWICKI 

Big sister, Hailey Helen, is proud to announce the 
birth of her sister, Paige Irene, on June 13 at 10:23 a.m. 
in Metro Health Hospital Wyoming, Mich. 

Paige weighed 6 pounds, 11 ounces and was 19 
inches in length. 

Parents are Chad and Missy Nowicki. Grandparents 
are Tim and Kathy Jewett, and Virginia and the late 
Dave Nowicki. Great-grandparents are Ida and the 
late Charles Jewett, the late Albert and Helen Halasz, 
Florence and the late Frank Sperling and the late 
Leonard and Irene Nowicki. 
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John’s ashes were interned in a 
double ceremony along with his 
father in Charlevoix, Mich., on 
Aug. 3, 2013. A celebration of 
his life took place on Aug. 4 in 
Lansing. 

In lieu of flowers, donations 
can be sent to John M Bissell 
Memorial Fund, 13905 Forest 
Hill Road, Grand Ledge, MI 
48837-9253. 

ALFRED W. FISH 

Alfred Wayne Fish of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich, passed away on 
July 17, 2013, at his home. 

He was born Aug. 30, 1946, in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Alfred was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
He enjoyed beading, upholstery, 
woodworking, NASCAR, Detroit 
Tigers, Detroit Red Wings, music, 
being outdoors, reading, cross- 
word puzzles, shooting pool, 
drawing, drafting, good times 
with old and new friends and 
family. 

He is survived by his sisters, 
Marjorie Kavo, Tina Fish, Sherri 
Brussveen, Ethel LaB ranch, 
Deanna Ryder, Betty Gravelle, 
Nancy Cook, Geraldine Bourne, 
Helen Fish, Sandra Hall; brothers, 
Richard Fish and Rodney Fish; 
nieces and nephews and special 
family Kim Oga. 

Alfred is preceded in death by 
his parents, Alvin and Helen Fish; 
brothers, Larry Fish and William 
Fish; sister Virginia Brommerich; 
and son, Kevin Daniel Oga. 

Visitation and services took 
place on July 26, 2013, at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Final resting place is 
Mission Hill Cemetery. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted the family with 
arrangements. Online condolenc- 
es may be left at www.clarkbai- 
leyne whouse .com . 

FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER 

Francis Joan Gallagher, 86, 
of St. Ignace Township passed 
away on July 
27, 2013, at 
Mackinac 
Straits Health 
System. 

She was 
born to Elmer 
and Alberta 
(nee Garrison) 

Gallagher July 
9, 1927, on Mackinac Island. 

She graduated from Thomas 
W. Ferry School on Mackinac 
Island and was the first woman 
carriage driver licensed by the 
Michigan State Park Commission. 
She moved away in 1961 and 
moved back to St. Ignace in 2000. 

She was an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

She is survived by her children 
and their families, Rosan and 
Bryan Riedle of Alabama, Cheryl 
and Craig Chapman of Hawaii, 
and Gary Chapman of St. Ignace; 
her grandchildren and their fami- 
lies, Stacy Megli of Alabama, 
Shawn and Natasha Briley, and 
Kalani Chapman, all of Hawaii, 
Lindzay and Garrett Chapman 
of Maine, Cheyenne and Chris 
Chapman of Hills, South 
Carolina; great-grandchildren, 
Isaiah, Dakota, and Ryder Briley 
of Hawaii, and Mirielle Chapman 
of Hills, South Carolina; her 
brothers and their families, John 
and J.K. Gallagher of Cheboygan, 



and Dale Gallagher of Mackinac 
Island; her sister and her fam- 
ily, Darlene and Ted Olson of St. 
Ignace, and numerous nieces and 
nephews. 

Ms. Gallagher was preceded 
in death by her husband, Garrett 
Chapman, and her siblings, Rose, 
Joyce, and Don Gallagher and 
Sandra Gugin. 

A memorial service will take 
place at Ste. Anne’s Cemetery on 
Mackinac Island in the fall with 
date to be announced. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 



JANE M. HOMMINGA 

Jane Marilyn “Granny” 
Homminga, age 73, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., passed away on 
Aug. 2, 2013, 
at her home. 

She was born 
on March 
2, 1940, the 
daughter of the 
late George 
and Rita 
(nee Hatch) 

Bouschor. 

She worked in many capacities 
for Sault Tribe. She managed the 
original Sault Tribe bingo, she 
was also the first manager for the 
Sault Tribe art gallery. She truly 
loved her crafts and often had 
craft stands at powwows where 
she displayed porcelain dolls and 
all forms of bead work. Not only 
was she a member of the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, but 
she was also a member of St. 

Isaac Jogues Catholic Church 
where she was on the counsel 
and was in charge of fund raisers 
and an elder of the Bahweting 
Singers. 

Jane is survived by five chil- 
dren, Gary (Louise) Homminga, 
Vern (Christine) Homminga, 
Debbie (Ed Cook) Ailing, Chris 
(Pauline) Homminga, and Cathy 
Boling all of Sault Ste. Marie; 
several grandchildren, including 
her oldest grandson and caregiver, 
Josh (Sarah) Homminga; several 
great-grandchildren; brothers, Pat 
(Michelle) Bouschor and Bernard 
(Laura) Bouschor, both of Sault 
Ste. Marie; sisters, Bernadette 
(Roger) Azeveto of Sugar Island 
and Beverly (Sandy) Bouschor of 
Brimley, Mich.; and sister-in-law, 
Darlene Bouschor of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Jane was preceded in death by 
her life long friend, James Baron; 
two sons, George and Mike 
Homminga; and three brothers, 
Bill, Raymond “Micky” and 
Alvin Bouschor. 

Visitation and ceremonies took 
place from Aug. 4 to Aug. 6 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building and services took place 
on Aug. 6 at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church with Brother 
John Hascall as celebrant. 
Interment is at at Oaklawn Chapel 
Gardens. 

In lieu of flowers, memori- 
als may be left to help the 
family with funeral expenses. 
Arrangements are being handled 
by C.S. Mulder Funeral Home 
and Cremation Services. 


MARY A. LESTER 

Mary A. Lester, 55, of 
Gulliver, Mich., died on July 
20, 2013, at the Schoolcraft 
Memorial Hospital in Manistique. 

She was born June 24, 1958, 
in Manistique, the daughter of 
Eugene and Viola (nee Miller) 
Neadow and was raised in the 


Walking On 

Cooks area. 

She attended 
Big Bay de Noc 
School. 

Mary was 
employed as a 
housing resi- 
dential services 
specialist for 
the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
throughout the Upper Peninsula. 

She was a Sault Tribe member 
who enjoyed attending pow- 
wows and doing Native American 
crafts. She also enjoyed quilting, 
reading, spoiling her grandchil- 
dren and wrote children’s books. 

Mary is survived by her sons, 
William (Jennifer) Neadow of 
Gulliver and Jarrod (Muge) Cole 
of Okinawa, Japan; her soul mate, 
Edward Goudreau of Gulliver; 
brother, Eugene “Chum” Neadow 
Jr. of Cooks; sisters, Geraldine 
(Nicholas) Stoken of Garden, 

Jean (Patrick) Cournaya of 
Gulliver, Denise (Frank) Chase 
of Manistique, Betty Neadow 
of Munising, Viola Neadow of 
Gulliver; grandchildren, Ay din 
Cole, Savannah Rose Neadow 
and Carter Neadow; along with 
several nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents. 

Visitation took place on July 
26 at the Messier-Broullire 
Funeral Home in Manistique 
with a small tribal service con- 
ducted by the Bahweting Singers. 
Graveside service was at the 
Inwood Township Cemetery in 
Cooks with Rev. Jay Martin offi- 
ciating. 

Online condolences may be 
expressed at www.mbfuneral. 
com. 

DENNIS P. PAQUIN 

Dennis Pierre Paquin passed 
away on July 11 , 2013, after a 
long illness. He was 75 years of 
age. He is survived by his wife, 

Ila Marie Paquin of Oceanside, 
Calif., and four sisters, Patricia 
J. Tkaczyk, Geraldine S. Perrin, 
Marcia L. Seevers and husband 
Gill Seevers, and Vonetta R. 
Paquin, all of Sedona, Ariz. 

Additionally, Dennis is sur- 
vived by five adult children 
and their spouses and families: 
Edward M. Paquin and life part- 
ner Diana Dunthorne, Loren F. 
Gibel and wife Joyce, Sheryl 
L. Galuppo and husband Rock, 
Karyn L. Davis, and Candace L. 
Gunn and husband Shane; grand- 
children, Steven Paquin, Brittany 
James, Amanda Monson, Ethan 
Gunn, Jesse Sullivan, Marius 
Galuppo, Dominic Galuppo 
and Vincent Galuppo; and two 
great-grandchildren, Olivia 
Grace James and Dean Dennis 
VanDerPuyl. 

Dennis’ daughter, Suzanne J. 
Paquin, predeceased him on June 
6, 2009. 

Dennis served in the U.S. 

Navy from 1955 to 1959. His 
business career in customer ser- 
vice, utility planning and engi- 
neering spanned over 42 years, 
retiring from one company after 
39 years. 

He was active in city and com- 
munity organizations, holding 
many positions up through chair- 
man and president. His involve- 
ment in the City of San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif., from 1976 
to 1995 included the chairman- 
ship on four city commissions. 

He established the Parks and 
Recreation Commission and was 
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its first chairman for three years. 
Dennis received many business 
and community awards through- 
out his career, among the most 
prominent were Citizen of the 
Year in 1986 for the City of San 
Juan Capistrano, and a congres- 
sional award for his community 
service. 

Dennis’ education involved a 
lifetime of activity, including a 
business degree and many certifi- 
cates in supervision, management 
and business. Dennis believed in 
lifelong continuing education. 

Dennis was an elder in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians in Michigan 
and Canada. His tribal ancestry is 
through his father, John Paquin. 
His four sisters and two of his 
adult children are also tribal 
members. 

Moving to Oceanside in 200 1 
to Pilgrim Creek Estates, a senior 
retirement community, Dennis 
continued his service to the com- 
munity, serving on the board of 
directors as president and two 
terms as treasurer. He also served 
on many committees. 

Dennis will be missed by all 
who knew and loved him, family, 
friends and associates. 

NORMA J. SHEFFER 

Norma J. Sheffer, 77, of St. 
Ignace, died on July 2, 2013, at 
Mackinac Straits Health System, 
following a seven-year illness. 

She was born on May 5, 1936, 
to Wallace “Bud” and Gladys 
(nee Fahler) Cheeseman, in 
Newberry, grew up in Traverse 
City and graduated from Traverse 
City Central High School in 
1954. 

She married LeRoy Sheffer on 
Jan. 30, 1954, and they celebrated 
59 years of marriage. 

She lived in Muskegon for 43 
years and moved to Gros Cap in 
1998. 

Mrs. Sheffer was employed 
at American Coil Springs for 
10 years and Wagonmaker 
Greenhouse in Muskegon for five 
years. She was also employed at 
the Deer Ranch in St. Ignace. 

She loved to bowl and was a 
great cook, her family said, and 
made the best caramel in the 
world. She also loved to garden 
and cross-stitch. 

Mrs. Sheffer was an elder in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. She was also 
a member of the Moose Lodge in 
Cheboygan. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, LeRoy; two sons and 
their families, Kim Sheffer of 
Montague and Steve Sheffer of 
North Muskegon; three daughters 
and their families, Carol and Jim 
Cronan of Grand Rapids, Cheryl 
and Bob Ritter of Muskegon, 
and Marie Britton of Walker; 
nine grandchildren; three great- 
grandchildren; two brothers and 
their families, Jonas and Virginia 
Cheeseman of Florida and 
Kenneth and Lorraine Cheeseman 
of Reed City. 

In addition to her parents, 
she was preceded in death by a 
daughter in-law, Loretta Sheffer. 

In accordance with Mrs. 
Sheffer ’s wishes, no services took 
place. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

MICHELLE J. SPENCE 

Michelle J. (nee Penrose) 
Spence, of Clio, 41 , died on July 


12, 2013, at 
her residence. 

Cremation has 
taken place. 

A memorial 
service took 
place on July 
20, 2013, at 
the O’ Guinn 
Family Funera 
Home in Clio with Bill Adams 
officiating. Contributions may 
be made to the American Cancer 
Society or your local band boost- 
ers. 

Michelle was born on June 8 , 
1972, in Flint, Mich., to Lowell 
and Aimee (nee Sheber) Penrose. 
She graduated from Davison 
High School in 1990. Michelle 
resided in Clio with her husband, 
Timothy; they were married on 
April 16, 2010, in Flint. She 
earned her bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in music and fine 
arts from VanderCook College of 
Music in Chicago, 111. Michelle 
was a music instructor as well as 
band director for the Whittemore 
and Prescott, Mich., area schools 
and schools in Laredo, Texas. She 
was a member of Davison United 
Methodist Church and Standish 
United Methodist Church. 
Michelle sang in the church choir 
and performed many solos. She 
was also a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. She loved all types of 
music, singing, performing kara- 
oke and was a fantastic cook. 
Michelle held great pride for her 
children, loved spending time 
with her family and was a great 
mom. She will be missed. 

Surviving are husband, 
Timothy; sons, Alec Penrose of 
Clio, James L. Spence of Clio; 
stepchildren, Justine (Jeremy) 
Johns of Clio, Holly Spence of 
Holly, Erika, Miranda, Timothy 
J. Spence all of Clio; three step- 
grandchildren; father, Lowell 
(Diane) Penrose of Davison; 
mother, Aimee Penrose of Flint; 
brother, Steven (Alesia) Penrose 
of Gaylord; sister, Angela (James) 
Nelson of Warren, Ohio; many 
cousins, nieces, nephews and 
friends. Michelle was preceded 
in death by her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. 

Online condolences with the 
family may be left at www.oguin- 
nfh.com. 

LEONARD THOMAS JR. 

Leonard “Cookie” Thomas 
Jr., 89, of St. 

Ignace, passed 
away on June 
4, 2013, at 
his home. 

He was born 
on March 
16, 1924, to 
Leonard and 
Leafy (nee 
Lozon) Thomas in Flint. 

He served in the U.S. Army 
from December of 1944 to 
January of 1946. He worked 
construction for Art Huskey and 
Sons, Straits Construction, Alpine 
Construction, Baaco Construction 
and Lindburg Construction. He 
was a retired operating engineer 
of Local 324. 

He married Alta Schlehuber on 
Aug. 14, 1946, at the Old Mission 
Church in St. Ignace. 

Mr. Thomas was a member 
of St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church and an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

See “ Walking On ” page 11 
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Coast Guard Academy seeks Native American cadets 



Courtsey of USCGA 


With the recent announcement of Coast Guard Academy 
men’s and women’s lacrosse being elevated to varsity 
status in the 2014-2015 academic year, both sports have 
been added to the “RECRUIT ME” section of the website. 

1 to 8 with a typical class having 


By Brenda Austin 

The U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy is located on 
the Thames River in New 
London, Connecticut 
and offers all cadets a 
full scholarship for a 
four-year Bachelor of 
Science degree program 
and a commission as an 
Ensign in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Ranked among 
the country’s elite under- 
graduate colleges, they 
have a highly selective 
admission process, which 
identifies the best 300 
candidates annually from 
a pool of about 5,000 
applicants nationwide. 

USCG Academy Admissions 
Office Diversity and Outreach 
Officer (TW-X) Kenneth Jacobs 
said there is a shortage of Native 
American and Alaskan Native 
cadets at the Academy. “I am 
working to ensure that Native 
Americans and Alaskan Natives 
are aware of the Academy and are 
given the opportunity to apply and 
go through the process,” he said. 

The Academy is a STEM col- 
lege (science, technology, engi- 
neering and math), and offers 
eight majors: civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, Naval 
architecture and marine engi- 
neering, operations research and 
computer analysis (which is a 
math degree), marine and environ- 
mental sciences and two humani- 
ties degrees in management and 
government. The programs must 
be completed in four years and the 
ratio of instructors to students is 


less then 20 students. 

The smallest of the nations 
service academies, one of the 
things that make them unique is 
the Academy does not require 
a Congressional appointment. 

“We use the holistic approach in 
reviewing candidate applications,” 
Jacobs said. “We are looking for 
young people who have good 
leadership potential, who are 
doing well academically and have 
good athletic ability.” 

Jacobs said a student who 
is interested in coming to the 
Academy would be a student who 
has given great thought to attend- 
ing college at a military academy. 
“He or she will have completed at 
least pre calculus in high school 
and have a great interest in both 
math and science and will have an 
interest in serving as an officer in 
the military as opposed to being 


enlisted. They will 
receive a commission 
as an officer after com- 
pleting college and will 
serve for a minimum 
of five years either at 
shore or at sea,” he said. 

“That is a guaranteed 
job that all of these 
young people will have 
for five years after 
graduating from the 
Academy starting at 
$50,000 a year. There 
are not a lot of oppor- 
tunities out there where 
college is entirely paid 
for including tuition, 
books, room and board 
and they get a stipend 
to defray their expenses while 
they are in college. It’s like being 
paid to go to college and then hav- 
ing a guaranteed job when they 
graduate with no student debt,” 
Jacobs said. 

A special two-day program 
called the Genesis Invitational 
is designed to encourage diverse 
populations of underrepresented 
minorities and first generation 
college students to strongly con- 
sider entering the Coast Guard 
Academy and is offered in the 
fall by invitation. The program 
allows students direct contact with 
cadets, faculty and Admissions 
staff. While there students receive 
a tour, experience classes, partici- 
pate in workshops and question 
and answer sessions with faculty 
and cadets, and discuss the appli- 
cation process and procedures 
with Admissions personnel. The 
program is limited and an applica- 


From “Walking On ” page 10 — 


He loved camping, and spent 
much of his time at Brevort Lake 
Campground during the summer. 

He is survived by his family, 
Randall and Linda Thomas of 
Gaylord, Tucker and Blanche 
Thomas of St. Ignace, Gary and 
Mickie Thomas of Belleville, 

111., Steven and Lynn Thomas of 
Tacoma, Wash., Donna Nichols 
of St. Ignace and Janice and Lynn 
Rickley of St. Ignace; 13 grand- 
children; and 14 great-grandchil- 
dren. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife; two brothers, Lawrence 
and Floyd; and three sisters, 
Eleanor, Rowena and Marion. 

Friends gathered at Dodson 
Funeral Home on June 6 and 
services on June 7 at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Catholic Church with 
Father Pawel Mecwel, Father 
Norbert Landreville, and Deacon 
Tom McClelland officiating. 

Interment is in St. Ignatius 
Cemetery beside his wife. The 
American Legion performed 
military rites at the cemetery. 
Pallbearers were his grandsons, 
Brian Thomas, Tom Thomas, 
Randy Thomas, Kyle Thomas, 
Aaron Rickley, and Chad 
Nichols. 

MARY K. WHALEN 

Mary Kathryn Whalen, aged 
92, of Fenton, died July 11, 2013. 

Services took place on July 15, 
2013, at St. John the Evangelist 
Catholic Church in Fenton with 
Fr. Kurian Kollapallil as cele- 
brant. Burial followed in St. John 
Cemetery. 

Those desiring, may make 
contributions to the American 


Diabetes Association. 

Mary was born on March 27 , 
1921, in St. Ignace, Mich., the 
daughter of 
Otho and 
Mary Evelyn 
(nee Dennis) 

Coveyou. 

She was 
a member 
of St. John 
Parish for 
65 years, 
enjoyed gar- 


dening and sewing. 

Surviving are children, Kitty 
(Reg) Horning, Ed Whalen, Mary 
Anne Whalen, Patty Armstrong, 
Kerry Whalen, T.J. (Paula) 
Whalen and Dan Whalen; 14 
grandchildren; 11 great-grand- 
children and two on the way; 
sister, Elenor Fitzpatrick; brother, 
Francis Coveyou; sister-in-law, 
Peggy Coveyou; many nieces and 
nephews. 

Post online condolences at 
www.sharpfuneralhomes .com. 
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tion is required. Jacobs said stu- 
dents and their parent or guardian 
travel on a Sunday and are bussed 
to the Academy from their hotel 
Monday morning where they par- 
ticipate in presentations through- 
out the day and the student stays 
overnight at the Academy while 
the parent stays at the same hotel 
they booked into. “We take the 
parents out to dinner Monday eve- 
ning and the student stays in the 
barracks with the cadets to get a 
real good sense of what cadet life 
is like and on Tuesday morning 
the parent and student are reunited 
and we have some closing cer- 
emonies and meetings with higher 
level personnel at the Academy 
and then they depart Tuesday 
afternoon to return home. It’s a 
great quick-turnaround emersion 
experience for any student inter- 
ested and who is basically quali- 
fied to be invited to this event,” 
Jacobs said. 

To be basically qualified means 
having good basic math skills and 
making grade in math and science 
in their senior year of high school. 

Jacobs said the Coast Guard 
is somewhat different from other 
branches of the military in that 
they are not in the Department 
of Defense. They are instead 
located within the Department of 
Homeland Security. “Our mem- 
bers are not going overseas to 
fight in wars, although we do have 
some folks from the Coast Guard 
overseas in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and other countries but they are all 
people who have volunteered to 


go there. The primary mission of 
the Coast Guard is to protect lives 
and property of the people who 
use America’s navigable water- 
ways. So wherever large ships and 
recreational craft move across the 
nation’s waters, the Coast Guard 
is there to provide them protection 
and also serve in a law enforce- 
ment capacity,” he said. 

Eighty-five percent of all 
graduates of the Academy who 
complete their five-year service 
commitment, according to Jacobs, 
re-enlist and make it their career. 
“Of those who do choose to 
make it their career, 80-percent 
go on to graduate school, which 
is paid for entirely by the Coast 
Guard. During that time they take 
off their Coast Guard uniforms 
and their full time job is to go 
to college and get that graduate 
degree,” Jacobs said. For one year 
of graduate school the payback is 
two years of service; two years is 
a three-year service payback; and 
if you attend law school for three 
years it’s a four-year payback. 
Students can attend any graduate 
school anywhere in the country 
they are accepted into. 

Application to the Academy is 
free, online and secure. Interested 
high school juniors can complete 
an online interest form and learn 
about Academy Introduction 
Mission (AIM), a one-week sum- 
mer program. 

To learn more about the 
Academy and its application pro- 
cess, visit their website at: 
www.uscga.edu. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Sault Ste. Marie Public Schools 

Indian Education Program 

Parent Committee 
Organizational Meeting 

Open Meeting 

Monday, September 9, 2013 
5:30 p.m. 

Big Bear Arena 
(Upstairs meeting room) 

2 Ice Circle 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783 

Nomination and Election of Indian Education 
Parent Committee Members 

For more information, please call 
635-3839, ext. 5033, between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
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Bob Flowers adds flavor to life with his love 


of food preparation and experimentation 



Photo by Deborah Flowers 


Sault Tribe employee and cook extraordinaire Bob Flowers holding herbs and greens from the local farmers 
market. 


By Brenda Austin 

Bob Flowers grew up around 
good food American style. Both 
his grandparents and parents 
enjoyed cooking for their families 
and served well-prepared good 
meals. He enjoyed the flavors 
and texture of the different dishes 
served and found himself being 
offered snacks between meals 
by his grandmother, who felt he 
wasn’t eating enough because he 
was so slim. 

An energetic kid with lots to 
do, he ate the snacks his grand- 
mother offered and remained a 
skinny kid. Fast-forward about 
ten years and Bob was sitting in 
a Navy chow-hall during boot 
camp. “One day we got to eat 
in the regular Navy side of the 
chow-hall instead of the boot 
camp side and they served spa- 
ghetti. The sauce wasn’t really 
well-made by my standards today, 
but it had flavors that I had never 
had in spaghetti before. I could 
taste herbs and spices in it that 
I just didn’t have growing up. 
That day opened my mind to the 
idea that I needed to lean more 
because it was really good. That 
one meal opened up a whole new 
world for me,” he said. 

From then on at every oppor- 
tunity he experimented with food 
preparation. “I played with spices 
and herbs and was interested in 
learning how to make things bet- 
ter,” he said. “Over the years I 
found out that many of the things 
people told me they had been 
doing, they did because someone 
else told them it was the right 
thing to do, which oftentimes it 
wasn’t. Having an engineering 
degree and scientific background, 
I started experimenting with food 
trying different techniques and 
relearning how food reacted to 
different heat sources and cook- 
ing methods.” 

And so the hunt was on for a 
perfectly cooked Thanksgiving 
turkey. He said he learned that 
it didn’t matter if he cooked a 
turkey at 300 or 450-degrees. It 
didn’t matter if it was cooked on 
the grill or deep-fried. Cooking to 
the proper internal temperature is 
what really makes the difference, 
he said. “I tried all the different 
techniques that people said would 
guarantee I would have the per- 
fect bird, and often they were dry 
and tough or the skin was soggy. 

I practiced and paid attention and 
found out what worked and what 
didn’t. It has taken a lifetime to 
learn it. I got some bad advise in 
the beginning from people, so I 
decided to reinvent the wheel and 
learn for myself,” he said. 

And that pop-up timer in your 
store-bought turkey - ignore it. 
“The glue they use to hold the 
timers down melts at 180-degrees 
allowing it to pop up. By the 
time the turkey is 180-degrees, 
it’s dried out. Pull the turkey out 
when it reaches an internal tem- 
perature of 160-degrees and let it 
sit for 15 minutes. 

Then young Flowers met 
Deborah. “My wife took over 
cooking as soon as we were mar- 
ried and she quickly tired of me 
being in the kitchen saying, ‘Why 
don’t you try this or add a little 
bit of that?’ And I’ve been doing 


the cooking since then. It was 
my goal to make the best food 
I could for my family. That was 
what spurred me on to develop 
my cooking skills,” he said. 

In addition to presenting his 
family and friends with great 
cooked meals, Flowers said cook- 
ing also allowed him to express 
his creative side. And recipes 
he said should only be used as a 
starting point. “They teach basic 
technique and put together a list 
of ingredients that work well 
together. You can add herbs and 
spices and other things such as 
cheese and carrots. You will be 
amazed at what you can do,” he 
said. 

A good example of that he said 
is a happy mistake he once made. 
He was making a German choco- 
late cake for a potluck and the 
cooked icing called for canned 
milk. He forgot to add the milk. 
When he took it off the stove and 
went to spread it onto the cake it 
began hardening on him. So he 
quickly took out a piece of parch- 
ment paper and dropped table- 
spoons of the concoction onto 
the paper. He said it turned into 
a German chocolate flavored no- 
bake cookie that his whole family 
enjoyed. 

He uses lard and unsalted but- 
ter, never margarine. 

And lean isn’t always best 
when it comes to meat. “Bright 
red meat can mean a couple of 
things,” he said. “It’s either fresh 
or it has been dyed. You’d be 
surprised at how much of the 
meat on market shelves have 
dye in them to make them look 
bright red.” If you are cooking a 
lean cut of meat be careful not to 
overcook it and dry it out he said. 
“As heat is applied to meat and 
once it gets above 165 degrees or 
so the protein starts tightening up. 
Think of a sponge - when you 
squeeze it there is moisture in it. 
Meat cells are filled with fluid. 

As the proteins tighten up they 
act like squeezing a sponge and 
they push the juices right out of 
the meat. They also entangle with 


each other making the meat tough 
and dry and hard to chew. A lot 
of the flavor comes from those 
juices inside the meat, so you are 
also losing flavor from the end 
product. It is important to choose 
well-marbled meat, as you cook 
it the fat will melt out and if you 
have it raised up off the bottom of 
the pan it will drip under it. You 


Once you have tried this 
recipe, you will never again use 
a box mix. 

You can mix a large batch of 
the dry ingredients in advance, 
then place them into an airtight 
container and scoop out what 
you need for however many 
people you are going to serve. 

I once mixed in enough pow- 
dered milk to make 1 cup per 
cup of flour used, and enough 
powdered egg to make 1 egg per 
cup of flour. Then, when I went 
camping, I just added water and 
the pancakes were as good as 
when made from all fresh ingre- 
dients. 

You will have fun changing 
this recipe by adding things like 
M & M’s or peanuts, or bits 
of banana. I’ve added maple 
extract, or used maple syrup in 
place of sugar. I’ve add vanilla 


are not going to have more fat 
in your cooked meat, what you 
are getting is more flavor. The 
marbling as it cooks also helps to 
break up the meat tissues so they 
don’t entangle with each other 
and the meat is tender and flavor- 
ful.” 

And vegetables? Most people 
overcook them, he says. He pre- 


and nutmeg. You can really get 
creative, as long as all of the 
basic ingredients, both wet and 
dry, are there. 

Dry ingredients 

1 cup all-purpose flour 

2 Tbs. sugar or sweetener of 
choice (I use Splenda) 

Vi tsp. salt 

1 Tbs. double-acting baking 
powder (Calumet or Clabber 
Girl brand) 

Wet ingredients 

3 4 cup milk 

3 Tbs. cooking oil 
1 large egg 

Preheat an electric griddle, 
or suitable non-stick, or cast-ion 
pan. For an electric griddle, heat 
to 370 degrees. For the other two 
pans, heat until water dances on 
the surface. 


fers steaming or stir-frying his 
vegetables and says when you 
open a can of green beans, use 
the fluid inside the can in stews 
or soups. It has almost as much 
nutrients as the beans themselves. 

He also says he has a recipe 
for perfect pancakes each and 
every time you make them. The 
difference between average and 
outstanding was one extra table- 
spoon of oil in the mix. “The 
people that have used my recipe 
never go back to box mixes,” he 
said. He remembered a song his 
grandfather used to enjoy sing- 
ing as he served pancakes to his 
family, “Pancakes are delicious, 
pancakes are so fine, I oughta 
know cause I like them so that I 
eat them all the time!” 

Another expression of Flowers 
creativeness is his writing skills. 
He enjoys writing poetry and has 
also written a few novels he is 
working on getting published. So 
it comes as no surprise that he has 
combined his skills and written a 
series of cookbooks and has them 
for sale on DVD. His four main 
cookbooks are for pork, poultry, 
beef and soups, stews and chow- 
ders. In addition to his recipes he 
offers tips, advice and teachings. 

He also has what he calls a 
mini cookbook he sells for $3 
on DVD that he developed using 
local produce that he buys at the 
farmers market in town. Because 
not all the seasons produce has 
ripened or been picked, he is 
constantly adding to his recipes 
using produce from the market 
and will have a final farmers mar- 
ket cookbook with pictures of the 
meals he has prepared and recipes 
he has shared available for $20. 
Each of his original four cook- 
books sells for $10, or he offers a 
package deal, all four cookbooks 
on one DVD for $30. 

To purchase his mini farm- 
ers market cookbook or the 
cookbooks for the meats or 
soups, contact him by email at: 
g.w.north@hotmail.com or call 
him at (906) 322-1664. He can 
also be found at the farmers 
market in Sault Ste. Marie every 
Wednesday afternoon after 5 p.m. 


Combine all dry ingredients 
in a large bowl using a wire 
whisk. Add wet ingredients and 
stir until blended. Do not over- 
mix as this will toughen the pan- 
cakes. Leave small lumps in the 
batter, they will disappear as the 
pancakes cook. 

Spoon three to four Tbs. of 
batter onto the cooking surface. 
Once they are cooking, leave 
them alone! Turn when bubbles 
appear on the surface, but 
before they remain open. Cook 
for about forty more seconds. 
Remove and serve immediately. 

This batter also works well 
for waffles. 

If you thin it with more liq- 
uid, and add an extra egg, you 
have a wonderful crepe batter. 

If you substitute cornstarch 
for half of the flour, you have a 
very good tempura batter. 



Bob’s prefectly grilled turkey. 
r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -| 

i World's best pancakes \ 
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Letters to the editor from the tribal community 


Community seeks 
to rebuild bridge 
destroyed by arson 

Dear Editor, 

I am a tribal member, a 
descendant of the Snyder fam- 
ily of St. Ignace and Naubinway, 
who resides in rural lower 
Michigan. So rural, that my daily 
commute consisted crossing one 
of Michigan’s few historic cov- 
ered bridges, Whites Covered 
Bridge, twice daily to and from 
work or for leisure, for the past 
11 years. The bridge was built in 
1867 over the Flat River in Ionia 
County and was the oldest cov- 
ered bridge in Michigan. It still 
allowed vehicle traffic and was in 
the Michigan Historical Registry. 
People from everywhere visited 
the bridge; carved their names in 
the trusses, held picnics nearby, 
took their school pictures or wed- 
ding photos, some even met for 
the first time at the bridge. On 
July 7, 2013, the bridge was com- 
pletely destroyed by arson. 

As fast as the story hit the 
local and Michigan news on 
television, radio and by paper, 
it had also hit social media. A 
gentleman by the name of Paul 
Phenix developed a Facebook 
group named Rebuild White’s 
Covered Bridge. Once reading 
of his intentions, why, of course, 


I joined the group! Paul’s mis- 
sion, as well as the members of 
the group, is “to start the process 
of rebuilding this bridge (Whites 
Covered Bridge) back to its 
original state, but to do that will 
take close to a million dollars and 
the help of a lot of people.” The 
group is up to over 1 ,000 mem- 
bers, people from the close com- 
munities of the bridge and people 
from around the state, even those 
that were once local and reside 
outside the state of Michigan. 

Our first mission is to raise 
$1,000 in legal fees to become a 
non-profit organization (NPO), 
either through personal mon- 
etary gifts or through sales of 
our “Rebuild Whites Bridge” T- 
shirts. Our second goal, once we 
reach the NPO status, is to raise 
an estimated $850,000 to rebuild 
the covered bridge. We have the 
support from the Ionia County 
Road Commission and Keene 
Township, if we can raise the 
funds to rebuild the bridge. 

We are setting up booths at 
county fairs and local events and 
celebrations and also reaching out 
through the media. I am hoping 
to raise awareness of our group 
through any means possible. 

I am sure at one point in time 
in many people’s lives they vis- 
ited the Whites Covered Bridge 
for one reason or another. Now, I 


hope they will visit our Rebuild 
White’s Covered Bridge page on 
Facebook and help in the effort to 
build a new covered bridge that 
someday may reach its own his- 
torical status. 

Sincerely, 

Danelle Ann Carigon 

Belding, Mich. 

Chi miigwech! 

The Sugar Island Powwow 
Committee would like to thank 
everyone who helped during 
the 17th annual Sugar Island 
Powwow. We want to extend a 
heartfelt thank you for your com- 
mitment to making this event so 
successful. 

Chi Miigwech to Joe and 
Becky Parish, Mick Frechette 
and family, Denny McKelvie 
and family, Clarence Cadreau 
and family, Jim Young and fam- 
ily, Lathi family, Betty Gravelle, 
Mckerchie family, Banchoft fam- 
ily, Cecil E. Pavlat Sr. and family, 
Debra Pine and family, Colleen 
St. Onge, Sam and Dan Gardner, 
Leonard Kimewon, Justin Miller, 
Neil McCoy, Leslie Ailing and 
family, Bill Bouschor, Tiffany 
Menard, Hailey Rath, Angeline 
Boulley and family, Ambrose 
Recollet, Joe Medicine, Brian 
Matrious, head staff and flag car- 
riers, vendors, drums and danc- 


ers. 

We would also like to say 
chi miigwech to all of our spon- 
sors, including but not limited 
to, Kewadin Casinos, Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and Indian Energy. Please know 
that partnerships with our spon- 
sors are vital to the success of our 
annual powwow. 

We apologize if we have for- 
gotten to include anyone on this 
list. We appreciate all the help 
given leading up to and through 
powwow weekend. It is truly an 
honor for the committee to plan 
and work the annual Sugar Island 
Powwow. 

Baamaa miinwa niibing ka 
waaminim! 

Heart felt thank you to 
community 

Our heart-filled “thank 
you” to the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors Chairman, Aaron 
Payment, Unit I Director DJ 
Malloy and the entire board. 

We, the family of Jim Ailing, 
wish to thank all of those who 
attended that beautiful celebra- 
tion of our son’s, brother’s and 
uncle’s life on July 23, 2013, at 
the Kewadin Casino in the Sault. 

The sharing of pictures, stories 
and great memories was a won- 
derful thing to have done. Our 


beloved Jim cared for the simple 
things in life, living life to the 
fullest every day. He adored and 
loved all of his family and will 
never be forgotten. 

All that he has taught us and 
others as well will always live on 
in our hearts forever. 

Also, thank you for the beauti- 
ful terrarium of plants and the 
plaque honoring Jim’s years 
of hard and dedicated years of 
service for the Sault Tribe as 
security director for all Kewadin 
Casinos ’ properties . 

Thank you to all who came, 
shared and made donations in 
Jim’s name. We will never forget 
the kindness shown to his family 
that day. 

Lastly, thank you to Dennis 
McKelvie for making sure this 
was approved by Jim, he enjoyed 
your visit very much. And to 
Tony Goetz for providing lodging 
for his family members, to Janice 
Frye and Kim Russo for the great 
food and beverages and room set 
up and to anyone else who may 
have helped in any way. It all was 
very much appreciated by us all. 
God bless you all. 

Vida, Glen, Robert and 
Timothy Captain 
Ada and John Dalgleish 
Kristin, Traci, Tim and 
Bebie 

Kathy and Hank Sower 


DNR offering $20 
camping for novices 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources (DNR) 
recently formed a partnership 
with The North Face outdoor 
apparel and equipment company 
to offer the Camping 101 pro- 
gram for anyone who has never 
camped in a state park but would 
like to give it a try. 

Camping 101 offers two-night 
camping trips with everything 
you need (including guidance 
from a park ranger on setting up 
camp) to enjoy some good times 
camping in a state park for only 
$20. 

Participants receive a wel- 
come kit for first-time campers 
along with the assistance of a 
park ranger and a reservation 
for two-nights in one of 19 state 
parks or recreation areas of your 
choice. The North Face loans the 
necessary camping gear, which 
includes tents , tarps , flashlights , 
lanterns , camp stoves and other 


cooking equipment. 

All one needs to do to par- 
ticipate is to choose a date for 
camping, choose one of the 
participating sites and call to 
request enrollment a first time 
camper from the selected park or 
recreation area supervisor. 

Those interested may find 
a listing of the participat- 
ing parks and recreation areas 
and their respective telephone 
numbers at www.michigan.gov/ 
dnr/0,4570,7-153-10365_36576- 
234646— ,00. html. Visitors may 
also download an activity guide 
loaded with tips on making a 
camping trip more enjoyable 
from preparation to tips on 
where to go and what to do once 
you get there. 

The Michigan DNR Camping 
101 program operates with The 
North Face Explore Your Parks 
program. More about Explore 
Your Parks can be found at 
www.explorey ourparks .com . 


Inland Conservation Committee 
members, meeting time for 
September 


The Inland Conservation 
Committee has a new member. 
Brandi MacArthur was appoint- 
ed to the committee upon the 
resignation of Robin Clark, who 
had a scheduling conflict. 

Other members are Chairman 
Bob Derusha, Billy Perry, 

Tom Derwin, Chip MacArthur, 
Henry Grondin, Clarence 
Hudak, Jackie Minton and 
Jennifer Dale-Burton. Inland 
Fish and Wildlife Department, 


Legal Department and Law 
Enforcement staff are also on 
hand. 

The committee usually 
meets on the first Monday of 
the month starting at 4 p.m., at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Kewadin 
Casino. But for the month of 
Septemeber the committee will 
meet Sept. 9 due to the Labor 
Day holiday. 

Tribal members are encour- 
aged to attend. 


Employee snapshot 

roll area for 20 years. I worked in personnel for 
eight years and in 2000 I moved to payroll. I like 
the wide variety of job duties that I am responsible 
for. I enjoy working with managers and team 
members. The payroll department consists of 
four team members and we all work together as a 
team, which makes for a smooth operation.” 

What IS her job — “I process the governmental, 
housing and Sault Tribe Construction payrolls. I 
print close to 850 checks every payroll. Kerri pro- 
cesses casino and enterprise payrolls. There are 
10 payrolls that are processed on a weekly and bi- 
weekly basis and combined we print approximately 
2,000 payroll checks in total. In 2007, the Payroll 
Department purchased a check- stuff er, which folds 
our checks, inserts and seals them in envelopes. I 
do recall when the payroll department was a part 
of HR and it was a group effort to fold, stuff and 
seal the checks by hand.” 

Bio — “I have been married to Lynn Ailing for 
30 years. I have three children, four grandchildren, 
and one cat. I enjoy spending time with my family, 
doing beadwork, sewing and watching TV.” 

iMnaach toa-ing nibi 
i 'Honoring the* ^Waters” 
6th annual powwow 

Sept. 7, at 4935 Zeez-Ba. Tik Lane- in. Newberry 

Grand entry at noon., pot luck feast at 5 p.m.. Food vendors and 
traders. This is a. tribal, and community event, everyone is welcome. 
Come hear the drums, the heartbeat of our Mother Earth.. See our 
dancers in. their beautiful regalia.. This is a time ter come together, meet new 
friends, rekindle old friendships and learn, about Native American, culture. 

For more information., contact Lois or Shirley at (906) 293-8181. 

Bring your lawn, chairs. Ncr drugs, alcohol or animals allowed on. grounds. 
Sponsored by the Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 



Name: 
Department: 
Position: 
Years at Job: 


Marsha Nolan-Ailing 
Payroll 

Payroll assistant 
20 


What she likes best about her job — “I have 
worked in the personnel area and now in the pay- 
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Our Anishinaabe Elders 




Chow time — Anita Gillis and Larry Godfrey find a shady spot. Much needed break - Charlene and Dee Peters enjoy their hotdogs while resting from the mornings work. 


Preparing for round two — Jack and Betty Majestic take a break with the clean up crew 
to rest and have some lunch. 



Eagle staff goes to new 
guardian 



Don Jenerou made this eagle staff many years ago. (pictured at left on 
the right). Don made another eagle staff in recent years, a POW-MIA 
staff to honor a brother who was MIA in Korea. At the Manistique pow- 
wow, Don asked us if we would consider taking possession of the old 
eagle staff for our community, I accepted his most generous offer after 
much thought and talking to the Creator. We, Billy Perry of Manistique, 
and Joe Wallace of Munising, journeyed to Dons’ home in Rapid River 
and took possession of this most precious of gifts, the eagle staff, 
for our community. Chi miigwech to Don, he was given tobacco as 
our thanks that will last forever. I, Billy Perry, am now the carrier and 
keeper of this eagle staff. Another chi miigwetch. 

Miigwech, 

Billy Perry, Manistique 

Joe Wallace, Munising 




Cleaning Indian Point cemetery in Manistique 


Clean-up crew — standing, left to right, Anita Gillis, Larry Godfrey, Charlene and Dee Peters, Ernie and Pam 
Demmon, Jack and Betty Majestic, Denise Chase and Levi Morrow. Kneeling, left to right, Ron Nelson, Bernard 
Robach and Beau Rochefort. 


Lunch crew — Beau Rochefort and Bernard Robach keep an eye 
on the hotdogs. 





WEQUAYOC CLEAN UP — 
Above left, above right and 
at right, elders and young- 
sters from the Hessel area 
gave Wequayoc Cemetery 
and the Grimes property a 
good cleaning. Once called 
Baraga Cemetery, Wequayoc 
Cemetery is the resting place 
of many of our area ances- 
tors. 




Handing down traditions through generations 


TEACHING — Tess Brazeau, daughter of Sault Tribe elder Betty Majestic, recently took these photos of 
Betty Majestic of Gladstone teaching her great-grandchildren how to offer tobacco and identify sweet- 
grass during their recent visit to great-grandma’s home. They also made braids while the children learned 
about the cultural uses and meanings of sweetgrass. At top right, creating sweetgrass braids, left to right, 
Drake Desjardin, 10, Ravyn Towle, 6, Stryker Towle, 5 and Betty Majestic, 73. Bottom right, finished braids 
are looped into a circle, left to right, Drake, Betty, Stryker and (in front of Betty) Ravyn. Left, Betty shows 
her great-grandchildren how to identify sweetgrass. 
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Mark Vassar: a healthy heart success story 


By Mary Bunker RD 

Mark Vassar has done what 
seems like the impossible. He 
has lost a significant amount 
of weight, improved his health, 
eats healthfully and manages to 
spend more time with his fam- 
ily. Instead of using his type 2 
diabetes diagnosis in November 
of 2012 as a stumbling block, 
it became a catalyst for change. 
He joined Sault Tribe’s Healthy 
Heart Program in January of 2013 
and hasn’t looked back since. 

Mark has lived in the Sault 
area for much of his life and 
recalls eating fresh pies and 
home-canned vegetables made 
by his grandmother, who raised 
him. His two siblings suffer from 
diabetes and his mother endured 
dialysis treatments and blindness 
due to complications from dia- 
betes. He noted on several occa- 
sions that seeing what she went 
through motivates him to take 
care of himself and manage his 
diabetes. 

Soon after his diagnosis, Mark 


started by walking nightly after 
dinner for 20 minutes or so. He 
met with a dietitian and nurse at 
Sault Tribe Community Health, 
who taught him to count carbo- 
hydrates, a method that helped 
him keep blood sugars steady 
throughout the day by consuming 
glucose-raising foods in a con- 
sistent, moderate pattern. At first, 
he found “carb counting” a little 
confusing, but after a month or 
so, he feels it became a habit and 
now helps him stay on track. 

Bolstered by losing 11 pounds 
in one month, Mark began to 
progress with activity and learn 
about heart-healthy eating. He 
has reduced the sodium in his diet 
by cooking more often at home, 
avoiding prepackaged meals 
and eliminating salt. In a mat- 
ter of about seven months, Mark 
decreased his A 1C from 7.6 per- 
cent to 5.7 percent. (The A1C test 
is a blood test that provides infor- 
mation about a person’s average 
blood sugar levels over the past 
three months and is reported as a 


percentage.) 

In addition to lowering his 
A 1C, he has lost 25 pounds over- 
all in the last nine months. 

Mark increased his activity to 
an hour each day. His daughters 
and sister have joined him and 
notice positive changes as well. 
Mark is pleased he can be a good 
example for friends and family. 

He has a good support system 
and is paying that forward by 
encouraging a friend who recently 
received the same diagnosis. 

The Healthy Heart Project 
aims to reduce risks for heart dis- 
ease by helping participants man- 
age diabetes, lose extra weight 
when needed and develop health- 
ful coping strategies and problem 
solving skills. Eligibility require- 
ments include having Native 
American ancestry with type 2 
diabetes. 

The Healthy Heart Project 
goals include achieving an A1C 
of less than 7 percent, achieving 
blood pressure less than 140/80 
and doing 150 minutes of exer- 


cise a week. In general, partici- 
pants are encouraged to lose five 
to seven percent of their weight if 
they are overweight, as even this 
small amount of weight loss has 
been shown to decrease compli- 
cations of diabetes. 

Mark feels the goals of the 
Healthy Heart Project are doable. 
He quit smoking cold turkey 
years ago and said that making 
changes to keep his diabetes in 
check wasn’t any more difficult. 
His biggest obstacle, he said, was 
adjusting to smaller portion sizes, 
but now that he’s become used to 
it, he is satisfied with a smaller 
amount of food. 

As Mark looks back on the last 
year, he sees a big difference. He 
feels better and has more energy 
after having changed his lifestyle. 
He is a devoted Mrs. DASH fan. 
He and his daughters have re- 
created homemade, more health- 
ful versions of fast foods such 
as pizza and rotisserie chicken. 
Mark gets some strange looks 
when he tells people he got rid 


of his microwave, but he doesn’t 
care. It removes temptation to 
consume high-fat, high- sodium 
convenience foods. He swears 
food tastes better cooked in the 
oven anyway. 

Mark continues working on 
keeping his diabetes in check, his 
A 1C down and staying off medi- 
cations for as long as possible. 

If he could give one piece of 
advice to people who have been 
diagnosed with diabetes, he said, 
“Start exercising and don’t give 
up hope. It can be done.” 

If you would like to meet with 
a registered nurse, nurse prac- 
titioner or registered dietician 
from the diabetes team at Sault 
Tribe Community Health, call 
632-5210. We would be happy to 
work as a team to help you identi- 
fy your goals, troubleshoot obsta- 
cles and create a plan together to 
get you where you want to be. If 
you have diabetes and are Native 
American, consider talking with 
us about how the Healthy Heart 
Project might help you. 


Avoid open flames when using sunscreen sprays 


From the U.S. FDA 

You love a good summer bar- 
becue and wisely use sunscreen if 
you are out in the sun. What you 
may not know is that if you apply 
certain sunscreen sprays and then 
come close to a source of flame, 
you may risk the sunscreen catch- 
ing fire and giving you a serious 
burn. 

The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has 
become aware of five separate 
incidents in which people wearing 
sunscreen spray near sources of 
flame suffered significant burns 
that required medical treatment. 
The specific products reported 


The National Indian Health 
Board (NIHB) is pleased and 
excited to announce the 2013 
National Native Youth Health 
Summit scheduled for August 23- 
26, 2013 at the Grand Traverse 
Resort in Traverse City, Mich. 
This is the third annual National 
Native Youth Health Summit 
sponsored by NIHB and is con- 
ducted in advance of our premiere 
conference, the annual Consumer 
Conference. 

The theme of this year’s 
annual Consumer Conference is 
the Dawn of a New Health Care 
System: Transforming Tribal 
Health through Tradition and 
Change. In keeping with the 
theme of transformation and 
standing on tradition, this year’s 
tribal youth health summit will 

June Curran 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians is offering 
a $1,000 June Curran Pocaro 
scholarship to a Sault Tribe 
member who has been home- 
less, displaced or in the foster 
care system and who is pursu- 
ing either an undergraduate or 
graduate degree in the human 
services field. 

Applicants must meet the 
following eligibility require- 


used in these cases were volun- 
tarily recalled from the market, 
so should no longer be on store 
shelves. 

However, many other sun- 
screen spray products contain 
flammable ingredients, commonly 
alcohol. The same is true for cer- 
tain other spray products, such as 
hairspray and insect repellants, 
and even some non- spray sun- 
screens may contain flammable 
ingredients. Many flammable 
products have a label warning 
against their use near an open 
flame. 

You should never apply a prod- 
uct labeled as flammable while 


focus on two critical health issues 
in Indian Country — cancer and 
diabetes. 

As Native people, we are from 
cultures of storytelling and, dur- 
ing this summit, participating 
youth will gain the tools and 
knowledge to tell their stories 
through digital film-making. 

Our world-renowned sponsor- 
ing partners in the summit are 
the Mayo Clinic Spirit of Eagles 
program, the American Diabetes 
Association and the American 
Indian Cancer Foundation. Each 
organization will send a con- 
tent expert to participate in the 
summit activities. As a train- 
ing partner, the Healthy Native 
Communities Partnership is 
working with NIHB to bring 
state-of-the-art training and 


ments: Must be an enrolled 
Sault Tribe member, enrolled 
full-time at a two or four-year 
college or university working 
towards an undergraduate or 
graduate degree in the human 
services field with a career 
goal to work with those who 
are homeless, displaced, or 
involved in the foster care sys- 
tem. Further, applicants must 
have been homeless, displaced 


you are near a source of flame. 

In the five incidents reported 
to FDA, however, the burns 
occurred after the sunscreen spray 
had been applied. The ignition 
sources were varied and involved 
lighting a cigarette, standing too 
close to a lit citronella candle, 
approaching a grill, and in one 
case, doing some welding. These 
incidents suggest that there is a 
possibility of catching fire if you 
are near an open flame or a spark 
after spraying on a flammable 
sunscreen — even if you believe 
you have waited a sufficient time 
for the sunscreen to dry and your 


technical assistance in creating 
digital stories. The three-day 
event will culminate in the NIHB 
second annual Native Youth Film 
Festival. 

The three-day National Native 
Youth Health Summit will include 
digital storytelling workshops, 
prevention and education sessions 
on the emerging issues of diabe- 
tes and cancer and provide tools 
to create youth-developed preven- 
tion and education short films. 

Anyone who would like to see 
how the native youth digital sto- 
ries work and what they are like 
may 2012 creations at www.nihb. 
org/communications/20 12_nyt_ 
films .php. All of these are very 
short films, so please view them 
to see what we will be creating 
over the three days. 


or in the foster care system or 
worked with such individuals 
and demonstrate financial need. 
Applicants must provide at least 
40 hours of volunteer service at 
an accredited homeless shelter 
during the school year in which 
they receive the scholarship. 

Applicants must submit 
the annual Sault Tribe Higher 
Education application packet, 
cover letter stating the name(s) 


skin feels dry. 

“Based on this information, 
we recommend that after you 
have applied a sunscreen spray 
labeled as flammable, you con- 
sider avoiding being near an 
open flame, sparks or an igni- 
tion source,” says Narayan Nair, 
M.D., a lead medical officer at 
FDA. 

No children were involved 
in the reported burn incidents 
involving sunscreen sprays. 
However, keeping children safe 
near flammable materials is very 
important because burns have 
the potential to be more severe 
in children compared to adults. 
Parents and caregivers should 
read the product label and choose 
a sunscreen that is not flammable 
if there is a possibility that the 
child will be near a source of 
flame. 

Sunscreen a must — Fydia 
Velazquez, Pharm.D., an FDA 
expert on sunscreen and other 
skin-related products, says people 
should “absolutely be using a 
sunscreen product before ven- 
turing out in the summer sun.” 
Spending time in the sun increas- 
es your risk of skin cancer and 
early skin aging. To decrease this 
risk, regularly use a sunscreen 
with a broad spectrum sun pro- 
tection factor (SPF) value of 15 
or higher and other sun protec- 
tion measures including limiting 
time in the sun, especially from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m., and wearing 
long-sleeve shirts, pants, hats and 
sunglasses. 


of the scholarship title(s) sought 
and an essay between 300 and 
500 words. 

The deadline for applications 
is Oct. 31, 2013, late applica- 
tions will not be accepted. 

Send applications by email 
or fax, send all documentation 
to bmacarthur@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 635-7785 or by mail to 
Sault Tribe Higher Education, 
ATTN: Brandi Mac Arthur, 


“It’s always important to read 
the label of a product before you 
use it and to follow the direc- 
tions,” Velazquez says. Also 
consider your location and activi- 
ties. Just as you should choose a 
water-resistant sunscreen if you 
will be swimming or sweating, if 
you anticipate being near an open 
flame or another source that may 
give off sparks, look closely for 
flammability warnings on your 
sunscreen product and consider 
using a non-flammable sunscreen 
instead. 

Safety precautions — To stay 
safe, do the following: 

• When you choose a sun- 
screen, think about where you’ll 
be using it. If you’ll be anywhere 
near a flame source, avoid any 
product with a flammability 
warning and choose another non- 
flammable sunscreen product 
instead. This recommendation 

is particularly important when it 
comes to choosing a product for 
children since they are frequently 
active and may get near a flame 
source. 

• While applying and wear- 
ing sunscreen products labeled 
as flammable, do not smoke, and 
avoid open flames from lighting 
cigarettes, lit cigarettes, grilling, 
candles or sparking materials. 

• Do not apply flammable 
products to yourself or someone 
else near an open flame. 

This article appears on FDA’s 
Consumer Updates page, which 
features the latest on all FDA- 
regulated products. 


523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 

It is recommended you save 
documentation of having sent 
items to our office. 

For questions or an appli- 
cation packet, contact Brandi 
MacArthur, Higher Education 
administrative assistant, at 
(906) 635-6050, extension. 
26312 or bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net. 


National Native Youth Health Summit 
to be held at Grand Traverse Resort 


Pocaro Scholarship available for human services field 
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2013-2014 Sault Tribe Higher Education 
scholarship winners recently announced 


By Brandi MacArthur 

On behalf of the Sault Tribe 
Higher Education Department, 

I would like to congratulate the 
following scholarship winners: 

The Bernard Bouschor 
Honorary Scholarship was award- 
ed to Jennifer Neitzke, a sopho- 
more at Bismarck State College, 
majoring in nursing. 

The Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Jessica Swailes, a freshman at 
Lake Superior State University, 
majoring in pre-medicine. 

The John P. Carr Scholarship 
was awarded to Katy Matson, 
a senior at Michigan State 
University, majoring in genom- 
ics and molecular genetics and 
human biology. 

The Don Corp Scholarship 
was awarded to Rebekah Ross, 
a junior at the University of 
Michigan, majoring in history. 

The Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship 
was awarded to Barbara Smutek 
who is working on her Ph.D. in 
educational psychology and edu- 
cation technology at Michigan 
State University. 

The Lori Jump Survivor 
Honorary Scholarship was award- 
ed to Molly Michaels, a junior at 
Yale University, majoring in psy- 
chology. 

The Joseph K. Lumsden 
Memorial Scholarship was 
awarded to Alexandra Myhal who 
is a senior at the University of 
Minnesota where she is majoring 
in biology. 

The Victor Matson Sr. 
Tributary Scholarship was award- 
ed to Cody Jodoin, a junior at 
Lake Superior State University, 
majoring in fisheries and wildlife 
management. 

Ken McCoy GED College 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Sarah Roller, a freshman at the 
University of Phoenix, majoring 
in social work. 

The Mary and Harold “Cub” 
McKerchie Tributary Scholarship 
was awarded to Cyril Allard, a 
sophomore law major at Bay 
Mills Community College. 


The Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Whitney LaFave, a freshman at 
Northern Michigan University, 
majoring in nursing. 

George Nolan Tribal Judicial 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Michelle Castagne, a senior at 
Grand Valley State University, 
majoring in public and non-profit 
administration. 

The Barb and Ed “Pie” Pine 
Tributary Scholarship was 
awarded to Michael Soule, a 
sophomore at Lake Superior State 
University, majoring in engineer- 
ing. 

The Wright-Hatch Journalism 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Nicholas Nolan, a senior at 
Central Michigan University, 
majoring in journalism. 

The Nokomis Scholarship: 
Mary Sabina Osagwin and 
Christine Muscoe Anderson 
Scholarship was awarded to 
Nicholas Newell, a freshman at 
Northern Michigan University, 
majoring in Technological and 
occupational sciences. 

The Donald “Duck” Andress 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 
was awarded to Dana Schieding 
, a junior at Northern Michigan 
University, majoring in integrated 
sciences. 

The Lucille Winberg Honoree 
Tributary Scholarship was award- 
ed to Amanda Weinert, a senior 
at Northern Michigan University, 
majoring in art and design. 

The Dolores LeVeque 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 
was awarded to David Decet, a 
sophomore at the University of 
Michigan, majoring in business 
administration. 

There were 12 Noah Thomas 
Leask Family Scholarships, 
which were awarded to the 12 
following students: 

Steven MacDonald, studying 
Medicine at the Michigan State 
University College of Human 
Medicine. 

Daraka McLeod, a sophomore 
at Bay Mills Community College, 
majoring in special education. 

Ryan Zoet, a freshman at 


Gates Millennium 
Scholarship opportunity 

The Gates Millennium The American Indian Graduate 


Scholarship is gearing up for 
its online application beginning 
in mid- August. The applica- 
tion process will last through 
mid- January 2014 for the 2014- 
2015 academic year. The Gates 
Millennium Scholars Program 
provides up to 10 years of higher 
education funding, covering 
unmet need, at any accredited, 
national college. 

The program, funded by a 
grant from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, was estab- 
lished in 1999 to provide out- 
standing African American, 
American Indian/ Alaska Native, 
Asian Pacific Islander American 
and Hispanic American students 
with an opportunity to complete 
an undergraduate college educa- 
tion in any discipline area of 
interest. 


Center Scholars is the American 
Indian/ Alaska Native partner for 
the scholarship program. 

Students are eligible to be con- 
sidered for a scholarship if they 
meet all of the following criteria: 

• Are African American, 
American Indian/ Alaska Native, 
Asian and Pacific Islander 
American or Hispanic American; 

• Are a citizen, national or legal 
permanent resident of the United 
States; 

• Have attained a cumulative 
high school GPA of 3 .3 or have a 
GED; 

• Will enroll for the first time at 
a U.S. located, accredited college 
or university (with the exception 
of students concurrently pursuing 
a high school diploma) in the fall 
of 2014 as a full-time, degree- 

See “Gates” page 18 


Ferris State University, majoring 
in architectural technology. 

Rachel Ross, a freshman at the 
University of Michigan, majoring 
in biomedical engineering. 

Dorothy Karr, a junior at 
Northern Michigan University, 
majoring in radiography. 

Frankee Kirkpatrick, a 
senior at Saginaw Valley State 
University, majoring in special 
education. 

Gabrielle Pemble, a freshman 
at Ohio State University, major- 
ing in biochemistry. 

Keith Bucholtz, a freshman at 
Wayne State University, majoring 
in physical therapy. 

Michelle Bole, a sophomore at 
Bay Mills Community College, 
majoring in office administration. 

Elizabeth Allen, a senior at 
Lake Superior State University, 
majoring in nursing. 

Kathryn Allen, a grad student 
at the University of Wisconsin 


Law School. 

Louis Hengesbach III, a 
grad student at Michigan State 
University, majoring in account- 
ing. 

Four Special Needs 
Scholarships were awarded to 
two students under the age of 
1 8 and two students who were 
1 8 or older. These students were 
awarded $1,000 for the upcoming 
academic year to assist with their 
direct educational expenses. 

This year the Sault Tribe 
Higher Education Scholarship 
Committee reviewed essays 
from 149 applicants. The task of 
judging the essays was not easy, 
as every applicant seemed so 
deserving. The essays were com- 
petitively evaluated and selec- 
tions were made accordingly. 

Our scholarships would not 
be possible without the hard 
work of organizations such as 
the Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship 


Fundraiser Committee, our gener- 
ous vendors, and other contribu- 
tors who have made donations 
towards our program to make our 
scholarships available for our stu- 
dents. 

The Sault Tribe Education 
Department was able to offer 33 
scholarships, which is 12 more 
than last year, due to a special 
donation by Sault Tribe member 
Noah Leask, owner of ISHPI 
Information Technology, Inc. 

Our scholarship program will 
be offered again next year. The 
application packet, scholarship 
essay topic and list of scholar- 
ships will be available on April 1 . 

For more information, please 
feel free to contact Brandi 
MacArthur, administrative 
assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education at bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net or via telephone at 
(906) 635-6050, extension 26312. 


Personal Loans 



Community People You Know 


M4 make personal loans for all sorts of reasons. Braces, 
cars, weddings, pianos, unexpected medical expenses, vacations 
and more. We leave the reasons up to you. If we can help you, we 
do. See us about a personal loan. 



Ojil'ii vour hlluUiU totJuv Stopping ;il ww o! Our 7 Itrcal liuitkiilK offices! 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbs1.cnm 


St. Ignace - Cedarville - Mackinac Island - Naubinway - Newberry 


Trnxt lilt Ed.Wf™ Upper Pm insutas 
ablest commitftiiy htinki 
wU'hrtilfirv 125 vt'nrs uf 

i't.niiirttuHts jrervfrY Iff ihr citTU. 


Mcmtor FDIC 


132 N. State Street, St. Ignace, Ml (906) 643-6800 
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BMCC offering three free classes to any tribal member 


As a demonstration of Bay 
Mills Community College’s com- 
mitment to providing educational 
opportunities to American Indian 
students throughout the United 
States, BMCC is offering three, 
three-credit online courses at no 
charge to members of federally 
recognized tribes: 

NA103 - Native American 
Cuisine 

NA110 - Native Americans: 
Sharing Our Culture and 
Traditions, 

NA129 - Native American 


Art and Artifacts: Cultural 
Interpretations 

All others will be required 
to pay BMCC’s “very reason- 
able tuition.” As a tribal college, 
BMCC’s funding is based on 
the number of students who are 
members of federally recognized 
tribes and tuition from all others, 
so the college is only able to offer 
free classes to those it is funded 
to serve. 

To apply online or for more 
information, visit www.bmcc.edu 
or call (906) 248-3354. 


BMCC Fall EC218 and EN107 
courses offered at the Chi Mukwa 
Recreation Center 

BMCC is offering EC218, 
Developing Family Partnerships, 
and EN107, Public Speaking, 
for the Fall semester at the Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center. 

The EC218 Developing 
Family Partnerships course 
begins on Monday, September 
9, 2013 and is scheduled to 
run 5:30 - 9:20 p.m. at the Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center in the 
Hospitality Room. This course 


will run for 15 weeks. This is a 4 
credit hour course. 

The EN107 Public Speaking 
course begins on Tuesday, Sept. 
10, 2013, and is scheduled to 
run 6 - 8:50 p.m. at the Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center in the 
Hospitality Room. This course 
will run for 15 weeks. This is a 
three-credit hour course. 

Open to ALL tribal members, 
Sault Tribe team members and 
JKL School employees for $30 
registration plus $10 per credit 
hour. Members of the Sault Tribe 


may qualify for BMCC’s Board 
of Regents Scholarship, which 
may cover the cost of tuition. 

Students may register for this 
class at the BMCC Main Campus 
prior to the first day of class or 
they may register onsite in the 
first day of class. 

For more information, con- 
tact Bay Mills Community 
College, 12214 W Lakeshore 
Dr., Brimley, MI 49715; Phone: 
(906)248-3354; Fax: (906)248- 
3351; www.bmcc.edu. 


Gates Millennium Scholarship is accepting applications 


— From “Gates” page 17 
seeking, first-year student. First- 
time college enrollees can also be 
GED recipients; 

• Have demonstrated leadership 
abilities through participation 

in community service, 
extracurricular or other activities; 

• Meet the federal Pell Grant 
eligibility criteria; 

• Have completed and 
submitted all three required 
forms: the student’s application 
(nominee personal information 
form), an evaluation of the 
student’s academic record 


(nominator form) and an 
evaluation of the student’s 
community service and leadership 
activities (recommender form) by 
the deadline. 

To schedule a program presen- 
tation at your school or in your 
community, contact the American 
Indian Graduate Center Scholars 
at (866) 884-7007. For more 
information regarding the Gates 
Millennium scholarships, visit 
gmsp.org. 

Getting Ready for Advanced 
Degrees (GRAD) Lab 

The National Gem Consortium 


is a non-profit corporation that 
provides graduate fellowships in 
engineering and science to highly 
qualified individuals in under- 
represented minorities. The con- 
sotium’s signature undergraduate 
program, the GRAD Lab, offers 
underrepresented students expo- 
sure to the benefits of research 
and technology careers in a high- 
ly interactive one-day event. 

The dates are from Aug. 8 to 
Nov. 2, and are located around 
the country. Please visit the web- 
site for the dates and locations at 
www.gemfellowship .org/gem- 


fellowship. 

Jenkins Pre-Doctoral 
Fellowship Program 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 
released a new fellowship round 
for the Jenkins Pre-Doctoral 
Fellowship Program. 

The program is a graduate- 
level student support project 
jointly managed by NASA and 
the United Negro College Fund 
Special Programs Corporation. 
The purpose of the project is to 
increase the U.S. talent pool of 
women, minority and disabled 


persons with masters and doc- 
toral degrees in the fields of sci- 
ence, technology, engineering 
and mathematics, and to attract 
these individuals to the NASA 
workforce pipeline. The project 
provides three-year fellowship 
opportunities for research, men- 
toring and networking. 

Students must be a U.S. citizen 
with a 3 .0 grade point average 
and be within the first three years 
of graduate school. 

For more information, go to 
http://intem.nasa.gov and log in 
to OSSI. 


Board of Directors meets in Munising July 16 


Sault Tribe 

MUNISING - The Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Board of Directors met at 
the Munising Tribal Community 
Center for its July 16 regular 
meeting. Jennifer McLeod was 
excused as attending a tribal con- 
ference out of town. 

The board approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Res. No. 2013-153, Approving 
Escanaba Lease: This action 
allows the tribe to rent 1401 
North 26th St. in Escanaba, 

Mich., with the intent of offering 
Community Health nurising and 
health technician services; medi- 
cation delivery and pick up ser- 
vices and other available health 
promotion and disease ppreven- 


tion services. 

Res. No. 2013-154, USD A- 
NRCS Cost Share Contract 
Approval for Fish Barrier 
Construction: this action allows 
the tribe to enter into a cost share 
agreement of $58,317 with the 
USD A to build a fish barrier to 
keep minnows from displacing 
wallye fry in rearing ponds. 

Res. No. 2013-155, Fisheries 
- Nunn’s Creek Rehab Hatchery 
FY 2013 Budget Modification: 
This action approves a budget 
modification to the hatchery bud- 
get to increase $48,253.91 from 
restricted BIA carryover funds. 

Res. 2013-156, Eagle Ridge 
Apartments FY 2013 Capital 
Purchases budget modification for 


an increase of $40,000 to replace 
the roof. 

Res. 2013-157, Cultural- 
Ojibway Language Program 
FY 2013 Budget Modification 
to decrease tribal support 
$11,125.08 to reflect actual 
expenditures. 

Res. No. 2013-158, Inter- 
Tribal Fisheries FY 2013 Budget 
Modification, to increase federal 
BIA monies $64,500 and reduce 
tribal support $53,000. 

Res. No. 2013-159 Inland Fish 
and Wildlife Department FY 2013 
Budget Modification to increase 
federal BIA monies $155,292 and 
reduce tribal suport $146,092. 

Res. No. 2013-160, 
Conservation Management FY 


2013 Budget Modification to 
increase federal BIA monies 
$ 8 , 210 . 

Res. No. 2013-161, 
Institutional Researcher FY 2013 
Budget, to establish a budget for 
an institutional researcher with 
tribal support $35,930.10. 

Res. No. 2013-162, 
Realignment of Management 
Authority Health Administration. 
This action directs the tribe’s 
Health Administration take direc- 
tion from the tribe’s executive 
director effective immediately 
and amend the tribe’s organiza- 
tion chart to reflect the change. 

Res. No. 2013-163, 
Realignment of Management 
Authority: Housing Authority. 


This action directs the tribe’s 
Housing Authority take direction 
from the tribe’s executive director 
effective immediately and amend 
the tribe’s organization chart to 
reflect the change. 

Res . 20 1 3 - 1 64 , Approving 
Research and Publication 
Agreement Theresa Lewis, grant- 
ing Lewis permission to engage 
in research on teaching methods, 
for possible publication, during 
her work hours. 

A motion to raise an executive 
staff salary passed. 

A motion to appoint Brandi 
MacArthur to a vacancy on the 
Inland Conservation Committee 
passed. 


Health access restored 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IY 


We had a beautiful weekend on 
June 8 and 9 to hold the seventh 
Annual Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow in Manistique. Pictures 
will be submitted for next 
month’s paper. We would like 
to thank everyone who attended 
this great weekend. A big thank 
you to everyone who donated to 
our auction and Saturday feast 
meal; we served over 400 partici- 
pants at this meal. Thank you to 
my fellow committee members 
who make this event a success: 
Viola Neadow, Remy Florek, 


Tina Florek, Betty Neadow, Rita 
Glyptis, and Denise Chase. Mark 
you calendars for next year’s 
powwow on June 14 and 15, 
2014. 

Health access has finally been 
restored in Escanaba! Director 
Chase has fought since the servic- 
es were removed from Escanaba 
in 2008 to get them back into 
place. Since taking my board seat 
last July, this has been a prior- 
ity of mine and Director Chase’s 
to renew services that were a 
political attack on Unit IV. We 
are happy to announce Marlene 
Glaesmann, Rural Health clinic 
director, and her staff will be 
open for business by the middle 
of August. For more information, 
please contact the Manistique 
Tribal Center at (906) 341-8469. 
With this health access resolution 
we have also put services back 
into Drummond Island, DeTour 
and Marquette areas. 

The board has a list of team 
members who are over the maxi- 
mum pay for their job based on 
Human Resources wage study. 
The chairman keeps saying board 
members are trying to protect 
family and friends on this list 


in Escanaba, a priority for Morrow 


and will not bring these team 
members back into line where 
they should be. There are board 
members’ families and friends on 
the list; one board member has 
five family members on this list. 
Put the puzzle pieces together, 
some board members have politi- 
cal allies who they will continue 
to protect on this list. I have no 
problem fixing this wrong, but 
it will be done correctly. Since 
on the board, I have been given 
three lists and certain people’s 
wages have changed. So when the 
board does vote to do an adjust- 
ment, they wouldn’t lose as much 
as they should have from my 
original list. I have issues with 
that, so our executive director 
was instructed to go through each 
team member’s file and compare 
it to what the board approved 
for wage increase each year. The 
chairman made statements about 
political allies getting eight per- 
cent to 10 percent increases while 
all other team members were held 
to a three percent increase, which 
was what the board approved 
that year. If this is found to be 
true through searching in the 
team member’s files, then the 


necessary adjustments need to be 
made. 

The board has taken action to 
put the Health and Housing divi- 
sions under the direct supervision 
of our executive director who 
reports directly to our chairman. 
In the past, both of these divi- 
sions reported to the past execu- 
tive director, unfortunately, due 
to personal conflicts, these two 
divisions were taken out from 
under her control. Housing only 
reported to the housing commis- 
sioners and, when tribal members 
had complaints about housing or 
we had tribal members in need of 
emergency housing, that wasn’t 
a priority to the housing division. 
As a board member, emergency 
housing is a priority for me and 
housing should be doing every- 
thing in their power to help our 
displaced tribal members get into 
our vacated units. The chairman 
approved of the housing change, 
but not the health. In his past 
chairmanship, Aaron appointed 
our current executive direc- 
tor to take over for Mary Beth 
Skuppien, past health director, 
when she left her position with 
the tribe. At that time, our current 


executive director was our ACFS 
director, which she ran exception- 
ally well and she also stepped up 
and ran our Health Division while 
a director was being found. In 
that time, she was able to identify 
items that were cost effective and 
had the division running well. I 
don’t know why the chairman 
would be upset over the health 
change unless he is trying to 
insulate the health division from 
any questioning. This is exactly 
what he complained about our 
past chairman doing. He has just 
been appointed to two national 
level committees, which will take 
him out of the office more. We 
may see a 14 percent decrease in 
federal funding due to sequestra- 
tion this year and he is needed by 
our tribe to be out in Washington 
talking to the people who do 
impact our funding. 

Please feel free to contact me 
anytime. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: 906-203-6699; email 
dmorro w @ saulttribe .net ; 
darcy morro wforunit4 @ yahoo . 
com; P.O. Box 441, Manistique, 
MI 49854 
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SEPARATION OF POWERS NEEDED NOW! 

POWER STRIPPING MEASURES PROVE ARBITARY & CAPRICIOUSLY RULE 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

I need your help to 
invoke our right of referen- 
dum to undo an action of the 
Tribal Board which under- 
mines my authority as Chair. 
The Board voted on July 16 th 
to change the administrative 
chain of command from the 
Health Division under the 
expert leadership of Health 
Director Bonnie Culfa (with 
me as her immediate super- 
visor) to create an added 
layer of bureaucracy that is 
simply not necessary. I see 
this action as an indictment 
of my leadership. 

If it Ain’t Broke, 
Don’t Fix It Right!? 


I am proud of the 
Health Division’s efforts 
over the last several years. 
When Bonnie Culfa came to 
work for our Tribe as Health 
Director, I tasked her with 
increasing our 3 rd Party 
Revenues. She successfully 
led the effort to raise it from 
$1.5 million in 2006 to about 
$7 million today! No other 
division of the Tribe raises 
revenues like this. Bonnie 
would be the first to tell you 
this is a team effort. The 
AAAHC and CARF accredi- 
tations recently achieved; 
excellent customer service 
scores; and improving met- 
rics for patient visits proves 
that we are well on our way 
to success. 

What did I or the 
Health Director do to com- 
pel the organizational chart 
to change? At no point did 
the Board explain their moti- 
vation. In fact, at the June 
25 th Tribal Board Meeting, I 
was not even allowed to 
speak to advocate for the 
Health Division Team when 
the Board “called for the 
question” and cut off all de- 
bate. To date no explanation 



Personal Contributions to Elder Committee (Newberry left; Marquette right) 


has been given. 

Whatever the reason, 
we have the right as Sault 
Tribe Members to veto this 
vote via our Sault Tribe 
Constitutional Right of Ref- 
erendum. Once we undo 
this action, it is final and 
binding. Thus, I am asking 
for you to help me secure the 
chain of command as it was 
by signing the referendum 
petition below. Addition- 
ally, in order to insulate the 
administration from any fur- 
ther changes to the chain of 
command, I am asking you 
to sign an additional referen- 
dum petition to compel the 
Board of Directors to vote 
on establishing a series of 
amendments to our Constitu- 
tion which will create a clear 
demarcation line between 
that of the Tribal Legislature 
and that of my Administra- 
tion. 

Time is of essence, please 
sign and return these peti- 
tions as soon as you receive 
them to address listed below. 

GIVING BACK 

To the left are two 
photos of contributions I 
made recently to the New- 
berry and Marquette Elders. 
To date, I have given $1,000 
to Unit 3 (St. Ignace); 
$1,000 to Unit 1 (Sault); 
$1,000 to (Escanaba & Ma- 
nistique); $1,000 to Unit 5 
($500 to Munising & $500 
to Marquette). Up next is 


$500 for Hessel and $500 
for Naubinway. I have also 
proudly gifted $1,000 to our 
Sault Tribe Junior Police 
Academy, $1,000 for Sault 
Tribe College Scholarships, 
$1,200 for Sault Tribe Chil- 
dren Christmas Party, 
$1,000 for the ST & Ke- 
wadin Team Member Chal- 
lenge for the United Way, 
and $20,000 to date for vari- 
ous Tribal Members in need 
including a half dozen fund- 
raisers where I covered the 
food start up costs to ensure 
these events are profitable. 

TRANSPARENT TRIBAL 
GOVERNMENT 
THREATENED! 

Unfortunately, given a 
majority of the Board also 
voted to not fund the con- 
tinuation of the “livestream” 
of our meetings, up to 
$20,000 of my own personal 
funds will no longer be 
available for contributions 
so I can personally fund the 
continuation of our 
livestream which promotes 
transparency in government. 
Maybe after the 2014 Elec- 
tion, we will pick up a few 
new Board Members so we 
then have a majority who 
support an open government. 

I have been working hard 
since you returned me to 
office. Besides moving 
nearly half of our land in 
trust requests off the tax 
rolls and saving over 


$150,000 (with $150,000+ 
to go), I have secured an ad- 
ditional $228,000 in treaty 
rights funds and collected a 
delinquent $92,800 in fisher- 
ies funds. This has helped 
us survive the $1.7 million 
we lost due to Congressional 
Sequestration. This was 
based on a 5% cut to our 
federal funds. In 2014, the 
proposed cut is another 14% 
or another whopping $4.5 
million for a two year total 
of 18.3% or $6.2 million. I 
will remain party neutral 
here, but these votes are 
clearly falling on party lines. 

Recently, I have been 
appointed to a number of 
Federal Boards, Councils 
and Commissions that will 
position me to try to stave 
off these cuts. Unfortu- 
nately, several Board mem- 
bers oppose allowing any 
support personnel to assist 
me with these efforts. None- 
theless, I will proceed. 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee , 


Aaron 
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Our language and culture need to be protected 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


How is your summer going? 
Mine has been busy ! I apologize 
for missing last month’s unit 
report, the month got away from 
me and the deadline landed on 
the day after the Sugar Island 
Powwow. I am happy to report 
that all the people in atten- 
dance were well fed. I worked 


Top goal: 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


August is upon us and summer 
is beginning to wind down. It 
seems our casino businesses are 
rebounding some, but not entirely. 
Our projected budgets will be 
slightly off and the whole board 


with an awesome crew in the 
kitchen. Joe Parrish is the best 
fish fryer in Chippewa County. 
His wife, Becky, did an excel- 
lent job leading the kitchen. We 
had a wonderful menu and gitchi 
miigwech to the kitchen helpers, 
Tiff Menard and her good friend 
Jessica, Colleen St. Onge and 
Angeline Boulley. 

This traditional powwow 
would not happen if it weren’t 
for the efforts of our Sugar Island 
elders. Our community is so 
blessed to have leadership that 
takes preservation of our cultural 
life so seriously and I just want 
to say gitchi miigwech to big 
Mic Frechette. It has been under 
his leadership that this powwow 
has grown and thrived since 
having been passed the baton 
from another strong leader, Cecil 
Pavlat, who’s family started this 
powwow back on the island. Mic, 
Bouncer, Friskie, Elizabeth, Sue, 
Beck and Joe, it’s always a privi- 


lege serving with you guys, you 
all make the hard work fun and 
enjoyable. 

Leadership that takes the pres- 
ervation of our cultural life and 
language so seriously will be 
what sees us through to the future 
as a tribe. This is what was taught 
to me by my aunt and this is what 
comes to mind when doing things 
like these traditional powwows. 

The spiritual gathering on the 
island had an old man named 
Ambrose lead the teachings this 
year. The wonderful thing about 
Ambrose is that he did it in the 
language. What a gift he gave 
each and every person there. 

Our language and culture need 
to be protected. I believe this 
with all my heart. I also believe 
that each and every one of us 
has a responsibility to do this, to 
protect our language and culture. 
Many times our tribe is viewed 
as a place to be giving resources 
out but, this is one resource you, 


as an individual, can give your 
tribe. Preserve your language! 
Even if you can only do a little 
bit, do it. When I was growing 
up, there were not very many 
resources around to learn your 
language, however, now you have 
the Internet and I know there are 
free resources to be had. YouTube 
is a great place to hear and see 
the language written. Utilize that 
resource and pass it on to your 
children. I can tell you from my 
own experience that it’s fun to go 
on YouTube and participate in the 
language lessons. Pick the sen- 
tences that you would use every 
day, like asking for coffee or sim- 
ple commands to your children, 
like “get dressed” or “wake up” 
All of this helps with the preser- 
vation of our language. 

Your ancestors had that lan- 
guage beaten out of them and, 
collectively, it’s our responsibility 
to undo that wrong. Take a per- 
sonal vow to learn what you can 


and pass it on. Our language is 
on the endangered list, but IT’S 
NOT LOST! Because of our vast 
numbers, we have more chance of 
our language surviving than any 
group. If family members make 
it a collective goal, you will help 
each other retain it and you will 
have someone to talk to in the 
process. That is one of the biggest 
issues, not having anybody to 
talk to, but if your family makes 
the commitment together, it will 
save just a little of our language 
and will most likely help build 
a stronger family. Feeding your 
spirit with knowledge is just as 
important as feeding yourself 
with food. It creates a balance 
and our language is part of that 
balance for us as Anishinaabe. 

It’s not just your responsibility 
to have that language, it’s your 
right. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 

(906) 440-1334 

direction 

get now. We plow through hun- 
dreds of pages of numbers each 
month. We ask questions and 
get answers but we sometimes 
miss important items in the mas- 
sive amount of information. IGS 
is refining our reports to better 
reflect the most important factors 
we must keep an eye on. They 
will condense the data into trends 
and basic analytical tools that the 
board can apply so we are never 
taken by surprise by large prob- 
lems that should have come to 
light long ago. 

I am very satisfied with this 
contractor and with its recom- 
mendations so far. Getting our 
casinos moving in the right direc- 
tion is our top goal. Thank you 
for all the e-mails and calls. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, (906) 
643-6981, kmassaway@msn.com. 


Get casinos moving in right 


must stay on top of this to make 
sure we do not continue to over- 
spend going into next year. 

The 2014 budgets are soon 
to be in front of us and a sharp 
pencil will be needed. The board 
contracted with an efficiency 
group called Innovative Gaming 
Solutions (IGS). This company 
is headed by Michael Crump. He 
brought three of his best evalu- 
ators along and spent a week 
interviewing and observing our 
business structure. We asked them 
to look into our Human Resource 
Department, Food and Beverage 
and our Marketing Department. 

I was very pleased when we 
had our first meeting with them 
on the day they arrived. They 
were extremely professional and 
very knowledgeable. They imme- 
diately went to work. On their 
last day, they asked the entire 


board to a meeting where they 
could lay out some of the find- 
ings and a basic interpretation 
of the data. We worked through 
it in about three hours. Some of 
the findings and resolutions were 
straightforward and common 
sense, others were highly techni- 
cal but enlightening. 

Next month I will have the 
entire report that is being writ- 
ten and compiled by IGS . At that 
time, I will be able to explain it 
in more detail. The highlights 
were summed up in a few words 
— analytics, knowledge, cor- 
rect implementation, training 
and accountability. They made it 
very clear that we have the right 
people already in place to make 
our operation become much more 
efficient and profitable but we 
have to implement IGS’s sugges- 
tions to make it happen. 


They first laid out a problem, 
then explained the procedure 
now being followed, the reason it 
does not work correctly and then 
show what it would look like if 
it did work. They then laid out a 
new procedure, what it needs to 
be successful and to get everyone 
trained on it and accountable for 
it. That is how the report is writ- 
ten for each area and concern that 
they uncover. 

Another feature is a bar graph 
that shows each concern and the 
immediacy of implementation. 
The concern could be something 
that needs to be corrected tomor- 
row or something that needs a 
long-term fix. This feature will 
help the board prioritize the 
implementation of the procedure 
much more efficiently. They also 
are working on how the board 
should analyze the financials we 


We can perpetuate 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, in this 
article, I wish to speak with you 
heart to heart. I am very con- 
cerned that we need to focus 
even more strongly on the first 
mandate of our tribal Constitution 
which is to “perpetuate our way 
of life.” Notice it says “OUR” 
way of life, not the “domi- 
nant” society’s way of life, but 
“OURS.” It is important to 
remember who we are as a people 
and not lose our identity under 
the heavy influence of the “domi- 
nant society’s” ways. Lately, I 
have been hearing our own peo- 


ple say, “the State of Michigan 
does it this way (it should be 
good enough for us),” or “this is 
the way the federal government 
does it! (it should be good enough 
for us!).” It saddens my heart to 
hear our good way of life, our 
values and our Anishnaabe sensi- 
bilities compromised and judged 
as “less than” in these modern 
times. 

Our Anishnaabe way respects 
our four-legged relatives. Ask our 
brother the wolf, which way is 
better? Our Anishnaabe way cares 
for the water, respects the water, 
HONORS the water as sacred. 
Ask Lake Huron, which way is 
better? Our beautiful Anishnaabe 
way would see our women pro- 
tected from harm by EVERY 
man of our tribe, because it is 
understood that women carry the 
gift of life for our nation. Ask the 
woman who has been beaten by a 
man, which way is better? 

I am not romanticizing the 
past, but from the food we eat 
to the water we drink, we have 
moved away from our traditional 
ways and our bodies are paying 
the price. All of creation, and 
especially our Mother Earth, is 
under constant attack from pollu- 


our Anishnaabe way of life 


tion, overuse, fracking and other 
forms of exploitation, and we will 
all suffer as a result. 

Holding on to the values, lan- 
guage and beliefs of our ances- 
tors makes us who we are. Our 
Anishnaabe way of life is to 
care about each other and all of 
creation. It is easy to get swept 
up and lost in the hectic pace of 
modern day living. But, we have 
to ensure, for all the generations 
to come, that we do not lose 
ourselves in the chaos around us. 
We must find that balance that 
not only perpetuates our beautiful 
way of life, but makes it possible 
to live it in a world not of our 
making. It can be done, it “IS” 
being done. 

This month was a hectic one 
and presented challenges and 
blessings. In addition to my regu- 
lar board duties and meetings, I 
attended our tribe’s homecoming 
powwow in Sault Ste. Marie, 
and saw our people living in our 
good Anishnaabe way. Dancing, 
drumming, singing and sharing 
a joy that is uniquely ours. Also, 

I traveled downstate for a burial. 
As my family interred some of 
my brother Michael’s ashes into 
the Great Lakes Veterans National 


Cemetery, I saw an eagle staff 
and warriors waiting to honor 
seven other Anishnaabe veterans 
as they, too, were interred into 
sacred ground. 

In Minnesota, I attended a 
regional meeting of tribal lead- 
ers from across the Midwest. We 
spoke in a great council about 
the issues that threaten all of our 
tribal nations and made plans on 
the best ways to have our voices 
heard among state and federal 
governments. I then traveled 
to Washington, D.C., and par- 
ticipated in a national drug court 
training conference aimed at 
helping tribal courts eliminate the 
drugs that are killing our people. 
Everywhere I went, and every 
tribal person I met, shared a love 
for our way of life and was work- 
ing hard to make sure that our 
ways will always remain. Back 
home in the U.R, I sat down in a 
patch of blueberries and reflected 
on how powerful even the small- 
est effort to keep our Anishinaabe 
ways can be. As I looked about, 

I felt connected to all of our 
ancestors who, like me, found 
peace and love in the simple act 
of being in the woods, gathering 
berries for our families in that 


good Anishnaabe way. 

If we all take small steps, 
little by little we will reclaim 
that which the Creator gave to 
us all as Anishinaabe. Learn a 
few words of our language (there 
are great YouTube videos), help 
protect the water or the wolf, treat 
women as the sacred life givers 
they are, go to a powwow and 
listen to the drum or even just 
gather some berries, our ancestors 
are there. Together, we can per- 
petuate our beautiful Anishnaabe 
way of life. 

Miigwech, 

Jen McLeod 
(906) 440-9151 
Jmcleod 1 @ saulttribe .net 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com. 
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Taking decisive action to improve management 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


There have been a number 
of serious employment work- 
force issues we have been grap- 
pling with the last few months. 
I’m not going to spell them out 
here because, frankly, I think it 
is unacceptable to subject our 
workforce to some of the toxic 
political rhetoric I’ve seen in unit 
reports over the last few months 
at our team member’s expense. 

The responsibility for this state 
of affairs rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the governing board, 
so I’m not about to point fingers 
at any of our employees — be 
they front line workers or upper 
management — without recog- 
nizing the obligation of elected 
leadership to turn this ship in the 
right direction. 

To be sure, we have some seri- 
ous operational and managerial 
deficiencies across our organiza- 
tion — both in governmental ser- 
vices, gaming and the enterprise 
arms of the tribe. In fact, we are 


an organization in crisis. But this 
didn’t happen overnight. When 
you examine some of our more 
chronic problems, I think it’s fair 
to conclude our workforce, our 
management and our institutional 
structure has suffered serious 
neglect during the past 10 years. 

I’ve only been on the board 
since 2010, but I know we’ve 
been digging ourselves out of 
a legal and financial hole since 
the day I took office. We lost 
Greektown 10 days before the 
election, we were immediately 
served with a $177 million law- 
suit related to Greektown, the 
7+2 case went to trial, the police 
chief was convicted of a crime, a 
tribal chairman abandoned ship, 
all the numerous political dramas 
that have played out since and 
the constant drum beat of politi- 
cal factionalism. It’s a wonder we 
haven’t collapsed entirely. 

But we have not collapsed— 
thanks in part to dedicated 
employees and some dogged 
persistence in correcting past mis- 
takes, paying down debt, excel- 
lence in regulatory compliance, 
not borrowing, taking better con- 
trol over our budgetary process 
and steering clear of unnecessary 
and unproductive litigation. When 
Chairman Payment was elected 
to office one year ago, a clear 
set of executive authorities were 
conferred to him and we adopted 
his recommendation for new job 
positions in support of his admin- 
istrative authorities. And although 
2013 has been financially rocky 
in the wake of federal sequestra- 


tion (and 2014 promises to be just 
as tough), we’ve managed to stay 
out of the red, avoid cuts to mem- 
ber services and remain afloat. 

I guess what I’m leading up to 
here is this: The time is right and 
the time is now to take decisive 
action to improve the manage- 
ment of our governmental and 
casino sectors. We’ve ignored this 
crisis for too long. It has been 
a detriment to our core values 
and mission, our key operations, 
service quality, revenues and our 
employee workforce. 

It’s time to “get it done” and 
we’ve begun to do just that over 
the course of the last few months: 

• It was determined by a strong 
majority (10-2) that it was in the 
best interest of the tribe to realign 
the direction and oversight of 
the tribal Housing to report and 
take direction from the executive 
director effective July 17. 

Previously, tribal Housing 
reported to the Housing Authority. 
Together, they have done an 
exemplary job in executing a 
strategic plan that is innovative 
and focused on self- sustainability. 
This move will allow the division 
to stay project focused by provid- 
ing additional internal manage- 
ment resources to remain policy 
compliant moving forward. 

• It was determined by a strong 
majority (10-2) that it was in the 
best interest of the tribe to realign 
the direction and oversight of the 
tribal Health Division to report 
and take direction from the exec- 
utive director effective July 17. 

Previously, tribal Health 


reported directly to the chairman. 
This move will allow for criti- 
cal oversight and accountability 
as our tribal Health Division 
responds to the changing land- 
scape under the Affordable Care 
Act. There is a strong consensus 
that oversight and managerial 
accountability is a better match 
at the executive director level. 
However, the executive director 
still reports to the chairman, so 
he is still in the chain of com- 
mand. Recently, our chairman 
was selected to sit on the National 
Indian Health Board where he 
will be an effective leader in 
shaping Indian health policy 
nation wide, while the executive 
director will provide management 
oversight of day-to-day opera- 
tions. Together, the strategic plan- 
ning and quality of care will be 
better optimized. 

• In May, the Internal Audit 
Committee recommended hiring 
an outside consultant to provide 
assistance in improving man- 
agement and operations at our 
five Northern Kewadin Casinos. 
Innovative Gaming Solution has 
provided us with a comprehen- 
sive, in depth assessment of our 
gaming enterprise over the last 
few months and just completed a 
thorough site visit at all five casi- 
nos. This is where the rubber hits 
the road, folks. The scope was 
focused on Food and Beverage, 
Marketing and related operations. 
They were hired to give us an 
unfiltered assessment. We have 
a great opportunity for improve- 
ment and I expect to see some 


financial results immediately. 

Our workforce has a high learn- 
ing curve of job knowledge to 
master, with data driven decision 
making and filling the account- 
ability gap that exists. You will 
be hearing more about this effort 
to implement change manage- 
ment principles into our gaming 
enterprise. 

Something that cannot wait 
another day is the executive 
search and recruitment of a 
Human Resource director. The 
position has gone unfilled for 
more than a year. That is unac- 
ceptable. Human Resource is 
mission critical to improving 
the overall effectiveness of our 
organizations and our business 
objectives. We need to outsource 
the effort to professional recruit- 
ers, as our own internal effort has 
failed. I implore the chairman to 
make this his number one prior- 
ity. 

In conclusion, I just want 
to say that I appreciate all the 
phone calls and emails. I’ve 
pretty much devoted the last two 
months to listening to your con- 
cerns. It’s a pleasure serving you 
in any way I can. Please don’t be 
shy about reaching out. Thanks 
to our tribal staff and community 
members who are always there 
to lend a helping hand. We are 
so blessed to have such a strong 
community. Enjoy the rest of 
powwow season! 

Catherine 

Unit2tribal @ gmail .com 

Home (906) 484-6821, cell 
430-5551 


Treaty confers usufractuary rights to ceded lands 



Our Constitution states, “No 
member shall be denied any of 
the rights or guarantees enjoyed 
by citizens under the Constitution 
of the United States, including 
but not limited to freedom of 
religion and conscience, freedom 
of speech, the right to orderly 
association or assembly, the right 
to petition for action or the redress 
or grievances and due process of 
law.” However, it recently came 
to my attention that our Tribal 
Code states that while members 
have the right to an attorney, 
Tribal Code Chapter 70.106 states 
they are responsible to supply one 
at their own expense. 

Fortunately, our chief judge 
has, does and will continue to 
ensure those who cannot afford 
an attorney will be provided a 
court appointed counsel at the 
expense of the Tribal Court. Each 
year she makes sure there is a 
budget for indigent counsel. But 
the fact remains, should our chief 
judge change, there is no guar- 
antee through code that the right 
would continue to be afforded to 


our people. So I brought forward 
a resolution and had it reviewed 
by our general counsel to change 
this oversight in our Tribal Code. 
He presented it to the court who 
reviewed my proposed code 
change and agreed with having 
the changes made. It is currently 
within a court workgroup that 
is working at making additional 
changes and will soon be pre- 
sented as a single document to the 
board for consideration. 

Our treaty right to resources — 
last month, I mentioned some of 
my thoughts regarding our rights 
on state land. I have had several 
calls and even more email asking 
me to expand on my premise. 

The Treaty of Washington in 
1836 was the most important 
treaty for the future of Michigan. 
It basically extinguished the 
Indian title to much of the Upper 
Peninsula and a large part of the 
lower Peninsula, thereby creat- 
ing the land base for the State 
of Michigan. In consideration 
for the cessation of these lands, 
the U.S. government gave mon- 
etary and reservation land con- 
siderations to chiefs, bands and 
half -breeds through a census 
of the Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Pottawatomie tribes. 

ARTICLE 13 (of the 1836 
treaty states): The Indians stipu- 
late for the right of hunting on the 
lands ceded, with the other usual 
privileges of occupancy, until the 
land is required for settlement. 

(This writer’s note: Our treaty 
rights were bought and paid for 
with the cessation of over 14 mil- 
lion acres of lands. We were not 
a vanquished tribe whose land 


was considered the spoils of war 
and usurped by the authority of 
the oppressor. Our treaty rights 
do not lessen with age, nor do 
they have a time limit placed 
upon them. The phrase “usual 
privileges of occupancy” is the 
layman’s term for usufructory. 

It is basically a non-possessory 
interest in the land. The holder 
of a usufruct, known as a usu- 
fructuary, has the right to use the 
property and enjoy its fruits. A 
non-possessory interest in land is 
a term used in the law of property 
to describe any of a category of 
rights held by one party, to use 
land that is owned by, or in the 
possession of, another. These 
rights are usually created in one 
of two ways: through a contract 
between the party who owns the 
land and the party who seeks to 
own the interest; or by virtue of 
a court order. Where likewise, in 
my opinion, rights conveyed by 
virtue of a treaty would carry the 
same weight as a court order. 

The United States (with whom 
we negotiated this treaty) has 
actually fought Michigan in 
federal court over the years, to 
emphatically defend our rights 
under the treaty. The state of 
Michigan has since repeatedly 
acknowledged our rights in sub- 
sequent consent decrees. 

Our rights on this land remain 
intact “until the land is required 
for settlement.” Obviously, if the 
land is being sold or leased to be 
mined, clear cut, fracked, and oth- 
erwise raped of natural resources 
or polluted, it is not required for 
settlement, nor has our right to 
resources been considered. The 


state does not even take their 
responsibility to provide tribal 
consultation seriously ! We were 
recently told that if we took issue 
with the actions of the state, there 
were several “public forum oppor- 
tunities to express views with the 
rest of the citizens of Michigan.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. They 
have no concept of government- 
to-govemment relations and no 
plans to sit across the table from 
the “Indians” as peers. 

Having said all this, I believe 
the state’s leasing and sale of 
unoccupied land impacts tribal 
rights to hunt, fish and gather. 

And I believe it to be a valid 
basis for challenging the state of 
Michigan on their stewardship of 
this land. Why? Because, I believe 
it represents a breach of the 2000 
Consent Decree as well as the 
2007 Inland Consent Decree. I 
also believe that the state has 
an obligation to confer with the 
tribe’s in real negotiations. If they 


plan to sell land that is not needed 
for settlement, we should have 
the first right of refusal prior to it 
going on the market. If they plan 
to sell or lease land to be clear 
cut, mined, fracked, drilled or oth- 
erwise altered, we should have the 
right to study, explain and decide 
the impact such actions will have 
on our right to resources. Our 
rights should carry weight with 
any decision to be made regarding 
natural resources within the 1836 
ceded territory. And it is my con- 
tinued goal to keep singing this 
song to whoever will listen long 
enough to have our rights more 
than just “recognized.” 

In closing, thank you once 
again for sharing your thoughts 
and concerns. Your input is vital 
for me to represent your voice. 
You may contact me by email at 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net or by call- 
ing (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 
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Continuing the fight for our prepaid treaty rights 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


Aanii! It was good to see many 
of you at our annual Sault Tribe 
powwow! Many tribal citizens 
feel this is their homecoming 
and this year’s gathering proved 
to be a tremendous success ! Chi 
Miigwech to Jackie Halfaday- 
Minton, Linda Grosset and Randy 
Menard, who put a lot of hard 
work and effort into preparing 
for this event. I must say, the 
spiritual gathering was one of 


the best I have attended in a very 
long time. Chi Miigwech to Dean 
and Amy Sayers who gave us all 
those great teachings. Many more 
people attended this year and we 
all learned a lot. I had the oppor- 
tunity to work with the Powwow 
Committee as its volunteer coor- 
dinator and I was very impressed 
with all the individuals who came 
out to help with our gathering. We 
had many volunteers and I would 
like to list them but there are just 
so many that I wouldn’t want to 
miss anyone. Chi miigwech for all 
your help! 

While I enjoy the Sault Tribe 
Powwow, my most favorite pow- 
wow is the Sugar Island Powwow. 
This is a place where many 
descendants of our ancestors camp 
out and get a chance to visit and 
rekindle relationships and learn 
much oral history of our people. I 
love it! Lots of family and friends 
visiting and dancing! 

I have been extremely busy 
working on your behalf in the area 
of health care. I have to admit, 
when Indian Health Service was 
included in the sequestration cuts, 


I felt defeated ... for a while. 

We worked so hard to keep that 
money for our people. Next year 
is not looking very favorable, 
either. However, I am not going 
to give up! I am happy that our 
chairperson has joined me in this 
effort. No one can deny his tenac- 
ity when it comes to battle for 
justice. Frankly, we need more of 
our leaders to do battle with the 
federal government. 

I couldn’t help but think of 
how our ancestors stayed the 
course and fought the battles 
that needed to be done to keep 
what they had. I can’t help but 
think of all that has been taken 
away from us — our land, our 
language, many of our ceremo- 
nies, our culture and traditions. 

In an effort to help make a bet- 
ter life for our people (we were 
being overthrown), our ancestors 
signed treaties with the federal 
government. They were to pro- 
vide health, education and social 
welfare to our people in exchange 
for our land. Yes, they took our 
land and tried to assimilate us 
into the white culture by forcing 


Casino efficiency audit gives 


our youth to leave their homes 
and attend boarding schools. 

Our land was slowly taken away 
and, unfortunately, slowly but 
surely pieces of our very being 
were taken away as we could no 
longer speak our beautiful lan- 
guage, we were restricted from 
our sacred gathering and fish- 
ing areas and we were made to 
feel less than human. Because 
our ancestors and past leaders 
stayed focused and worked hard 
to protect and preserve our way 
of life, we are bringing back our 
ways. Tribal nations across the 
country are now using their ways 
to become whole and healthy 
again. Instead of fighting amongst 
each other, it would be awesome 
if we channeled all that energy 
into doing battle with the fed- 
eral government. We need to all 
get involved! I hope that in the 
near future, we will have a sys- 
tem developed so that our tribal 
members are able to easily con- 
tact our legislators. When this is 
established, I hope you will help 
us out. 

I am very excited that 


our Bemidji area (Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota) will 
be hosts to the National Indian 
Board’s annual Consumer 
Conference. It will be held Aug. 
26-29 at the Grand Traverse Hotel 
in Traverse City, Mich. This is 
the first time in 14 years that this 
large national conference is to be 
held in our area. I am very happy 
that the NIHB’s board of direc- 
tors voted to approve holding 
the conference in this area. This 
also came at an opportune time 
because, due to sequestration cuts, 
our tribes will not have to worry 
about big travel expenses with the 
conference being held in Traverse 
City. This will give tribes one 
more opportunity to obtain train- 
ing in the Affordable Care Act 
and how it will better serve our 
people. All tribal leaders and 
health, insurance and legal staff 
are invited to attend. 

Please know that I am working 
hard for you and if you have any 
questions or comments, please 
contact me at (906) 322-3823 or 
e-mail me at cabramson@ 
saulttribe.net. 


us tools to success 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 


Unit II 

I just received a call from a 
tribal member who does not live 
in our seven-county service area. 
We had a long discussion about 
the future of our tribe and the 
path we are taking right now. He 
didn’t want services, he didn’t 
have a business deal, he didn’t 
want an increase in anything. 

He wanted to talk. He voiced his 
concern on the current status of 
our tribe and he’s troubled. He is 
in the know and has followed all 
communications and has strong 
family ties from which to gather 


Differing 



Dennis McKelvie, Director, 
Unit I 


Unit reports are a great tool for 
board members to reach out to 
their constituents and to the mem- 


input. Many questions arose from 
our conversation: What’s the 
tribe’s strategic plan now? What 
is the end game for all the hype 
placed in the tribal paper? He 
assumed this kind of stuff was 
behind us and we had been mov- 
ing on. I had to be honest and 
tell him, I don’t know the “end 
game.” I don’t know the benefit 
of the attacks and allegations, 

I don’t like them and looking 
back should not be in my or any 
elected official’s plan. We have 
painfully learned from the past 
and some make choices for the 
future to protect us NOW. The 
current situation of our tribe is 
okay, not great but okay. Again, 
we have held to a debt reduction 
plan for the past five years and 
brought our debt down to about 
$28.6 million ($700 million, nine 
years ago). Cutting our losses and 
programs tightening the budgets 
and frugal spending has made 
this a reality. It is not glamorous 
being in a position where there 
is no money to increase services, 
increase elder payments, con- 
sider business proposals or even 
accommodate our units’ needs 
is not glamorous. I feel I had 

opinions 

bership as a whole. It is an oppor- 
tunity for the membership to read 
through each director’s report and 
decide, based on your beliefs, 
what are facts and who is being 
open. There is nothing wrong 
with differing opinions, that is 
what makes democracy work. 
Without democracy we would 
have a dictatorship or a monarchy 
and that works for no one except 
the dictator or king. 

Now on to updates for budgets, 
efficiency audit, Lansing project, 
Indian Energy and casinos. 

The budget for 2013 looks 
like we are going to make it 
through the year in one piece. 

The 2014 budget is still question- 
able because we don’t know how 
sequestration will effect us. We 
can only keep a watchful eye on 


to share this as I know the only 
form of communication you get 
sometimes is the tribal paper and 
its very confusing and sometimes 
lacks ANY real evidence of a 
plan. In three-and-a-half years 
when we do have our debt obliga- 
tions eliminated, we will need a 
good solid plan on the priorities, 
I’m hoping we have good solid 
leadership to make that happen! 
Question them, I do. 

Good news, we recently com- 
pleted our casino efficiency audit 
with contracted specialists/pro- 
fessionals who have expertise 
in the business of gaming. (This 
was one of my stated priorities). 
Presentation included an analy- 
sis on our Marketing and Food 
and Beverage departments. We 
received a tremendous amount of 
information, recommendations 
and most importantly the TOOLS 
AND DIRECTION to monitor 
expectations and secure account- 
ability. We were reminded once 
again, front line workers are not 
the ones at fault for our budget 
and employee problems, man- 
agement and leadership are! We 
have many good managers who 
need tools, clear direction, clear 


the bottom line. 

We have recently had an 
efficiency auditor come to our 
casinos to evaluate and give rec- 
ommendations on our operations. 
They covered two main areas of 
marketing and the restaurant and 
touched on human resources. 
They gave an exit report where 
their initial report shows they can 
save us money in our operational 
costs. The written report will be 
sent to the board of directors in 
the next few weeks for review 
and consideration. 

The Lansing project is still 
moving along through the court 
system. There are no changes as 
of right now. Hopefully, by the 
end of the year we will have a 
positive outcome and be able to 
move forward. 


expectations and consistency 
within their positions to prevail. 
Sounds kind of funny after so 
many years in business that this 
has to be said but it’s the truth, 
we have run so long the dysfunc- 
tional way, I sure hope leadership 
will take hold of this opportunity 
to enhance our casinos, I’m opti- 
mistic and it’s a priority in my 
position. 

An update on our access to 
health services for DeTour/ 
Drummond, Marquette and 
Escanaba: We have secured a site 
in the west end to begin to have 
clinic hours. We are awaiting the 
final plan for prescription pick 
up, lab work and items in our 
DeTour/Drummond area. A time- 
line was set for the final imple- 
mentation to begin at the end of 
August. Director Hollo well and I 
have asked that members receive 
a notice via U.S. mail in the 
areas so that you are aware of the 
change. It took a long time and 
its minimal but its never the less 
a step forward for services. 

We will be holding a Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP) meeting this 
coming Friday. The forums and 
focus groups are completed and 


Indian Energy came to the 
board of directors and presented 
an update. They reported that they 
currently have $750,000 left and 
no major progress on any proj- 
ects. I personally do not see any 
hope or payback for this invest- 
ment in the future. I believe they 
will go bankrupt before anything 
pans out. I truly hope I am wrong. 

Casino revenues are down. 
Hopefully, the summer business 
will bring us up a little closer in 
line with what we had last year. A 
lot of the loss is due to the econ- 
omy as a whole. Perhaps, if we 
follow through on the efficiency 
audit, we can save some money 
and realize a small profit for the 
casinos. 

Last but not least, I would like 
to thank those who participated, 


we have begun the next steps in 
the process. Look for a complete 
story in our tribal paper, the staff 
who have been a consistent part 
of this is appreciated. I will have 
a full report soon. 

In closing, in this report I have 
spoke about a personal phone call 
from a member, updates on our 
health access, audit presentation 
and I just want to say, nothing is 
simple or easy when your work- 
ing with a group of 13 people 
with many different agenda items, 
problems to fix, expectations 
to meet and, yep, some playing 
games. But know I have a vested 
interest to see us succeed! Again 
our position is not great but it’s 
okay. My closing statement is 
going to be a quote my sister sent 
me, “Don’t look back, you are not 
going that way.” I truly believe 
with persistence and vision our 
tribe will be in a great position 
and one of which all members 
can be proud. 

Hope to see you at the Rexton, 
Hessel and Newberry powwows ! 
Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley, 

(906) 484-2954,322-3818 
lcausley@saulttribe.net. 


cooked for, donated to, and those 
who attended the Sugar Island 
Powwow. It was a great weekend 
with everyone working together! 

If you should have any ques- 
tions or comments, please feel 
free to contact me at (906) 632- 
7267, 203-6698 or dmckelvie@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Moving? Call us! 



-taXI 

1 - 800 - 251-6597 


are what makes a democracy 
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Director 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


On July 12,1 held office hours 
and attended the Unit III elders’ 
monthly meeting. Chairman 
Payment was there and said we 
needed an institutional researcher 
position ($63 ,000) for grants and 
gathering data and a contract for 
li vestreaming our meetings. I said 
I would probably not be support- 
ing these items as we had just 
come back into the black with our 
budget. It seems when we just get 
a few dollars in the black, there 
are proposals to spend without 
trying to pad the pocket book for 
unexpected items. I do believe 
we need more grant writer posi- 
tions because they do pay for 
themselves with the right person, 
but it was not good timing for 
me. I suggested waiting until we 
see where we were at for 2014’s 
budgets. 

The livestream contract I can- 
not support. Those of you who 
do not know what I am talk- 
ing about, I will explain. Last 
fall when the Constitution was 
going to be reviewed by the 
elders, board and Constitutional 
Committee, the chairman 
invited his friend, Tom Biron, 
to livestream (broadcast on the 
Internet live) the review. There 
was a vote, or maybe several, 
depending on who was coming 
into the room to support the vote. 
I voted ‘no’ and so did a few 
other board and Constitutional 
Committee members including 
the past committee chairman. 
Anyway, from that point on, 

Tom has been livestreaming our 
meetings and workshops held on 
the meeting dates. He is being 
paid (travel and expenses) by 
the chairman and some Unit I 
board reps. Some feel that those 
of us who do not support paying 
$20,000 a year for this service 
have something to hide or want 
closed door meetings. This is 
far from the case. I am not will- 
ing to pay for something we can 
do in-house for little or no cost 
and the tribe owns it. We have 
our entertainment manager who 
comes to all the meetings with 
the microphones and video cam- 
era. He is a salaried employee 
who already comes. We can take 
the recording and download it to 
our website and have it accessed 
only by our members by using 
their tribal enrollment numbers as 
passwords. This way, our infor- 
mation is limited to our members 
and it is the property of the tribe. 
Currently, with Tom livestream- 
ing the meetings, he owns the 
information. Who in their right 
mind would let someone come 
into their business and record 
things without owning the rights? 
This became a feud at our July 


Sorenson makes 


16 meeting in Munising. The 
resolution was on our meeting 
agenda and there was no contract 
attached and was not sent out 
for bids like our normal practice. 
Would you vote on something 
without details? I don’t like 
shady business. The board voted 
7-4 against it. The chairman said 
he would pay for it himself and 
own it. I say, then why would we 
pay for it, if he is willing to pay. 
The other issue is sometimes we 
discuss things that should not 
be aired to the world about our 
businesses. It is one thing for 
members at the meetings to hear, 
but we do not need our competi- 
tors or potential business partners 
knowing everything we do. I did 
thank Tom for volunteering his 
time. 

On July 15, we had our casino 
oversight meeting with our casino 
CFO, COO and executive assis- 
tant. We discussed each casino’s 
local customer base (living within 
50 miles). Hessel is 80 percent 
locals, Christmas 79 percent, 
Manistique 74 percent, Sault Ste. 
Marie 66 percent and St. Ignace 
45 percent. The next largest mar- 
ket share for St. Ignace is 101- 
250 miles, which is 32 percent, 
followed by 51-100 miles, 16 per- 
cent and tourists 250 miles plus 
is 7 percent. St. Ignace is mostly 
affected by downstate competi- 
tion, so we need to be more 
competitive and become a resort 
destination. I proposed, since 
we were just named the number 
one casino in Michigan, that we 
advertise the crap out of it. All of 
our billboards and commercials 
and newsprint need to state this. 
We should be using the lady who 
won $3 million at the Shores 
in this advertising campaign as 
well. I would also like to see the 
following changes: Each casino 
needs its own marketing repre- 
sentative. All three of the smaller 
casinos have none. They can each 
have their own promotions based 
on their target market and, after 
all, they know their customers 
better than anyone. I would also 
like to see each casino have their 
own menus with some similarities 
for buying power but, like I said 
before, each casino has different 
markets. Each casino bar depart- 
ment should select its own enter- 
tainment and bar promotions. I 
believe that even though we are 
all Kewadin Casinos they do not 
have to do everything the same. 
With differences, your customers 
will travel to each casino for the 
different promos and amenities. 
We need change and buy in from 
everyone involved. The auditing 
firm we hired to review market- 
ing and our food outlets were on 
site the week of July 22. They 
will be providing a written report 
to the board soon. 

On July 16, we had our 
board meeting in Munising. 

The livestream was discussed 
and voted on like I wrote about 
earlier. The other item of conten- 
tion was the board putting the 
Health Division under the execu- 
tive director. We did motion and 
voted on this and Housing at our 
June 25 meeting in the Sault but 
it came forward on a resolution 
in Munising. The only change 
was that Bonnie Culfa, the health 
services director, will report to 
Christine (executive director) who 
reports to Chairman Payment. 


The board made a management 
decision within its authority. This 
is being portrayed as such a bad 
decision. There are many reasons 
for this action. The chairman has 
recently been appointed to many 
boards at the federal level, which 
is a great thing for our tribe, so 
it is one less division to oversee. 
At many of our elder meetings, 
there are concerns about getting 
appointments, keeping doctors 
and dentists and overall ser- 
vices. There is also some politics 
involved that I will not point out 
at this time. When we were dis- 
cussing this item, I spoke twice 
on this and raised my hand a third 
time and was told by the chair- 
man that I already spoke twice 
and he would poll the board to 
see if there was an objection to 
me speaking again (which there 
wasn’t). Needless to say, I was 
very upset. I normally only speak 
once, maybe twice, on an item 
and several people speak several 
times on an item and he wanted 
to play that card. He better stick 
to that rule for everyone, not just 
when it is not going his way! 

Now he is trying to petition the 
membership to referendum this 
resolution. Really, let’s waste 
$10, 000- $30 ,000 more money on 
a management decision. There 
was also a letter sent to tribal 
employees of the Health Division 
saying the change affected their 
livelihood. What a scare tactic. 
They all still report to Bonnie, so 
nothing has changed for them. 
There was also a petition for the 
health change and a petition for 
constitutional amendments. Many 
employees were upset about this 
and do not want to be put in the 
middle of it. I brought this infor- 
mation to the board members 
on July 30 and showed them the 
mailing. None of them had admit- 
ted to knowing and many were 
not happy about it either. Don’t 
we have more pressing issues to 
deal with? 

On July 17, 1 was at the St. 
Ignace casino from 8 a. m. to 3 
p.m. doing the last team member 
surveys for that site. 

On July 18,1 was at the Sault 
casino from 9 a.m. to noon and 
1:30 to 4 p.m. doing their last 
surveys. There was a large turn- 
out for this. 

On July 19,1 held office hours 
and went to the elders’ center 
to say goodbye to Toni Conguy, 
a cook for several years who 
moved on to another job. We will 
miss Toni and wish her luck in 
her new job. 

We held a gaming expansion 
meeting that afternoon with some 
of our developers on the Lansing 
and New Boston projects. We are 
in the middle of negotiating our 
compact with the state and anx- 
iously awaiting a conclusion to 
move forward. 

On July 22, 1 attended the 
Elders Advisory Committee meet- 
ing in Newberry. There were con- 
cerns with getting into the dental 
clinics and, when having need for 
extractions and work, they were 
told they needed a cleaning and 
exam prior. I told them, if they 
have emergencies, they can go to 
any clinic at 8 a.m. and will be 
seen and do not have to wait for 
an appointment. Some prefer to 
travel to the Sault instead of St. 
Ignace or Manistique. 

Justin Miller, the Elder 


report to 

Division VISTA worker, dis- 
cussed possible fundraising 
opportunities and growing 
tobacco for individuals. Division 
Director Cheri Goetz discussed 
working with GFS on our meal 
programs and the tribe’s bidding 
on these services. There were 
concerns with elders declining 
participation in events such as 
wanting a picnic. Many elders 
feel there has been loss of pride 
in their tribe as a factor. This is 
very unfortunate and we need 
to re-instill that faith and pride. 

I believe this could happen if 
everyone would do the right thing 
and tell the truth without constant 
politicking. Another concern was 
that my article was so big that 
another director only got limited 
space. This is not the case, all 
directors can choose to write as 
little or as much as they want. 

On July 23 , we had our work- 
shop in the Sault and held a 
Gaming Commission hearing and 
dealt with some of the issues of 
parties involved. Indian Energy 
gave a brief update on trying to 
secure government contracts and 
the tribe is still years away from 
any return on investment. 

We drew the winners of the 
team member surveys. There 
were five $100 winners from each 
casino and one $1,000 winner 
from all casinos. Congratulations 
to all winners, especially Kerbi 
Eimerman, the lucky $1,000 win- 
ner from Manistique. Thank you 
to all team members who took 
the time to fill them out. We ran 
out of time to open them because 
some of us had appeal hearings 
to sit on and there was also a 
gratitude party for long-time team 
member, Jim Ailing, who recently 
passed on. 

The appeal hearings lasted 
from 2 to 9:20 p.m. Terminated 
team members have the ability 
to appeal their termination to an 
appeal board that is comprised 
of three board of directors mem- 
bers, a department manager and a 
team member who is in a similar 
position. The supervisors who 
terminated them tell their reasons 
for termination and then the team 
members come in separately to 
state their side of the termination. 
The appeal board can ask ques- 
tions to all parties involved. The 
appeal board’s decision is binding 
and can result in the team mem- 
ber getting re-instated and there 
many be stipulations put in place 
such as probation, payback, vaca- 
tion pay out, etc. There have been 
some recent terminations done for 
background investigation findings 
and lying on employment appli- 
cations. This has resulted in some 
long-term team member termina- 
tions. 

On July 26, 1 held office hours. 

On July 30, we had our work- 
shop in the Sault. We discussed 
budget modifications that needed 
to be done. 

The Election Committee dis- 
cussed changes to filling an unex- 
pected vacancy on the board of 
directors or chairperson. This is 
going to be taken care of because 
of the fiasco when Chairman 
McCoy resigned and there was 
never an election for replacement. 
We will be voting on changes at 
our meeting on Aug. 6 in Kinross. 
We wanted to open the casino 
surveys but did not have access 
to them as they were locked up 


Unit III 

at Law Enforcement. At least we 
know they are safe, right? We 
will be opening at least a sample 
of them at our workshop on Aug. 

6 and putting a plan in place for 
compiling the data. 

We received the announcement 
that our property on Greenough, 
which was the original adminis- 
tration building, has been put in 
trust. 

We had lunch with tribal busi- 
nessman Noah Leask from South 
Carolina. He recently donated 
$10,000 to our tribal scholarship 
fund and participated in the July 
29 golf scholarship fundraiser. 

We look forward to a promising 
relationship with Noah and thank 
him for his contribution to higher 
education for our members ! 

On July 3 1 , we met with the 
Housing Division to discuss its 
2014 plan. Unfortunately, most of 
their Housing Commission meet- 
ings usually conflict with another 
one of our meetings so it was nice 
of the Housing director to accom- 
modate our schedule so we could 
participate. We discussed emer- 
gency housing through our ACFS 
Division. If someone has been 
given an eviction, a person may 
qualify for a once a year payment 
of up to $750 to prevent eviction 
or it allows for a deposit for a 
member needing a place to live. 
We have a program for members 
to receive up to $6,500 for a new 
furnace or water heater under a 
homeowner rehab program. We 
learned that Housing only brings 
in less than $150,000 per year 
on rent for about 500 of its units. 
That is very sad. There are only 
about half the residents paying 
any rent at all. I see Housing as a 
resource for low income families 
to be able to provide shelter for 
themselves and/or their families, 
but not necessarily a lifetime 
residence, unless you are raising 
a family, an elder or handicapped 
person. There are so many mem- 
bers in need of housing and we 
don’t have enough units to help 
everyone. We have some single 
people living in three bedroom 
homes also. It is not that I want 
to go around kicking people out 
of housing, but we need some 
happy medium. Everyone needs 
to pay some sort of rent because 
no matter where you go you will 
have to pay something. Some 
members quit or will not work 
so they don’t have to pay rent. I 
suggested that maybe everyone 
could at least pay $100 and put 
that money in a fund for a down 
payment program so eventu- 
ally that person could purchase 
his or her own home. Currently, 
there are deductions for having 
children, child care, paying child 
support and a travel allowance, so 
if you were set an amount for rent 
and had all these deductions you 
could potentially not pay any- 
thing. We used to have about a 25 
percent turnover in tenants and 
now it is about 10 percent, which 
probably is due to the economy. 

The Housing Division is heav- 
ily subsidized by a NAHASDA 
block grant and has specific 
guidelines to follow. We use this 
money to be able to modernize 
our homes, pay for the tribe’s K-9 
unit, dog food and training, com- 
munity policing activities, culture 
camp support, community center 
construction such as the Hessel 

Continued on Page 24 
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Bringing back health services to Units IV and V 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


An ongoing issue for our Unit 
IV area was the closing down 
of the Escanaba satellite health/ 
community office. The closings 
also included the Marquette 
office, which Unit V and Unit IV 
members utilized for services. 

A few months ago, the 
board of directors approved 
for a Health Access Ad Hoc 
Exploratory Group to be formed, 
which directors Joan Carr- 
Anderson, Darcy Morrow, and 
myself were involved including 
other board members, health 
staff and the executive director. 
The committee was tasked to 
work on re-establishing services 
that were taken from the rural 
areas in 2008. 

The committee met over 
several months and identified 
a list of priorities. At the June 
3, St. Ignace board meeting, 
a motion was made and sup- 
ported by the board to enact 
the health access priorities, this 
consisted of re-openings of 
Escanaba, Marquette, DeTour 
and Drummond Island. 

The total cost to re-establish 
these services will be $15,900 
per year. Health staff were 
directed to find the funding 
within the Health budget or tribal 
support and were given the task 
of looking for suitable office 
space in those areas. This is a 
very small/minimal amount to 
re-establish a presence back in 
those communities. 


From Page 24 

community center, etc. Housing 
must maintain all of its current 
homes before spending money 
on new construction. Twenty 
percent of our annual grant cov- 
ers administration and planning 
expenses. We need to plan for 
ways to continue supporting 
these programs if someday we 
lose our NAHASDA funding 
and as we see more sequestra- 
tion cuts to this area. There are 
proposed cuts of 14 percent for 
2014 and the government will not 
be funding home improvement 
through the BIA for next year, 
either. Housing is very interested 
in establishing 501(c) 3 status and 
8(a)a status to encourage more 
funding and revenue sources, 
which I agree with. 

Aug. 2, 1 held office hours and 
could not make any phone calls 
from my land line or use my 
computer through the network 
possibly due to the recent storms. 
My phone will be fixed soon at 
my office. 

Aug. 3, 1 went to the Youth 
Empowerment Powwow in 


I’M VERY HAPPY TO 
REPORT THAT at the July 9 
board meeting, I motioned to 
approve, and Director Morrow 
seconded, the resolution approv- 
ing the Escanaba lease. The 
board of directors has supported 
and approved to lease office 
space in Penstar’s office build- 
ing at 1401 North 26th Street, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Health staff and Marlene 
Glaesman, rural clinics health 
director, will be working on 
setting up the office space this 
week. As soon as they get the 
telephone line installed, Marlene 
will make sure to put out an 
announcement. In the mean- 
time if you have any questions, 
you can call myself or Director 
Morrow or leave a message for 
Tara or Diane at the Manistique 
Health Clinic, (906) 341-8469 or 
(866) 401-0043. 

The following services will be 
offered: 

— Community Health nurs- 
ing, 

— Community Health techni- 
cian, 

— Medication delivery and 
pick up services , 

— Other available health 
promotion/disease prevention 
services, 

— Wellness/foot-clinics/ 
immunizations, 

— Access to tribal program 
applications. 

The resolution also autho- 
rized the chairman to sign the 
five-year lease agreement, which 
expires on July 31, 2018. 

Marlene Glaesman also identi- 
fied office space in the Peninsula 
Medical Center in Marquette to 
sub-lease. Marlene will bring the 
lease forward for board approval 
when it’s ready. 

TAP - Tribal Action Plan — 
We have completed our western 
end focus groups. Input from the 
seven-county service areas will 
be included in the action plan 
that is being worked on. We have 
developed a survey and the next 
step is to get them mailed out 
to the membership and returned 


Rexton. It is my understanding 
this has been taking place for 
about 10 years. I am so proud of 
the youth for taking on this task. I 
also want to thank the YEA staff 
and all the volunteers and drums 
who were present to make this a 
great youth event of learning and 
participating in their teachings 
and customs. Rexton has a special 
place in my heart, anyway, as 
my family has had a cabin there 
for about 25 years and it is truly 
“God’s country.” I will be back 
next year and encourage everyone 
to try and make it. 

As I write this report, the 
board received an email from the 
chairman wanting to limit how 
much we can write in our unit 
reports. Apparently, directors 
only used to be able to write one- 
half page and the chairperson a 
full page. The only restriction 
that I have been aware of is no 
more than 500 words during your 
election cycle. I have been on the 
board for one year and there has 
never been a comment or policy 
shown to me about it. I will 
continue to inform the member- 


with your valuable input. Please 
ensure when all tribal surveys 
are sent to your household that 
you complete and return them. It 
is imperative to ensure that we 
receive your input and the data 
collected will help with pushing 
for expansion of tribal services. 

I would like to send a special 
thank you to Mary Jenerou CPS 
(Great Lakes Recovery Centers, 
Inc., Manistique Outpatient 
Services) who was the facili- 
tator for our community and 
professional focus groups held 
throughout the western end. And 
thanks to Rita Glyptis who was 
the focus group recorder and 
organized these events. 

Below is the resolution, 
Amending Chapter 10: Tribal 
Election Ordinance Special 
Advisory Election that will be 
voted on at tomorrow night’s 
(Aug. 6) board meeting. If 
approved, it should help alleviate 
the debacle that happened when 
Joe McCoy left office. 

Amending Ch. 10: Tribal 
Election Ordinance Special 
Advisory Elections 

WHEREAS ', the Tribal Code 
Chapter 10: Election Ordinance 
allows for the conduct of a 
Special Advisory Election to 
assist the Board of Directors 
in filling a vacated seat via 
appointment; and 

WHEREAS , Tribal Code 
Chapter 10: Election Ordinance 
contains timelines that pro- 
hibit the conduct of a Special 
Advisory Election if it were to 
occur six months prior to the 
Notice of Election for a General 
Election; and 

WHEREAS , the Board of 
Directors is of the opinion that 
the six month timeframe is too 
stringent and has tasked the 
Election Committee with calcu- 
lating a new timeline that allows 
for the conduct of a Special 
Advisory Election as close in 
time to a Notice of Election for 
a General Election as can rea- 
sonably be had; and 

WHEREAS, the Election 
Committee has studied the 


ship and have actually had a lot 
of positive feedback about my 
reports. The next thing will prob- 
ably be censorship. We also were 
sent an email on Thursday along 
with the government financials 
that we cannot ask questions 
about programs only financial 
information during these meet- 
ings. If we had program ques- 
tions we need to send them 
to the chairman on the Friday 
before Monday financials to get a 
response. Are you kidding me? If 
I have a question that may have 
just came to mind, I will ask it. 
Sometimes this may be the only 
time you see the division direc- 
tors to ask questions. 

A reminder to mark your cal- 
endar for the best powwow in 
the U.P., the St. Ignace powwow 
takes place on Aug. 24-25 at 
the Father Marquette Memorial 
grounds off of US-2. 

As always, feel free to contact 
me with your questions or con- 
cerns at bsorenson@saulttribe.net 
or Bridgett91@yahoo.com, my 
office at 643-2123 or cell phone 
at 430-0536. 


request and recommends a 
new time line that requires the 
Notice of Election for a Special 
Advisory Election to be given 
no earlier than sixty -five days 
before a Notice of Election for a 
General Election which in turn 
requires the counting of ballots 
of a Special Advisory Election 
to occur no later than the day 
before the Notice of Election for 
a General Election; and 

WHEREAS, this recommen- 
dation is made with the under- 
standing that a Special Advisory 
Election conducted pursuant to 
a sixty five day timeline will: (a) 
not have a primary; (b) voter 
registration will close upon 
the Notice of Election or near 
immediately thereafter; (c) the 
possibility exist that a potential 
candidate’s background check 
will not be completed in time 
for inclusion on the ballot; and 
(d) the timelines for the conduct 
of a Special Advisory Election 
will not be set by law but rather 
by the Election Committee and 
will be published in the Election 
Notice and will be subject to 
change pending unforeseen cir- 
cumstances brought on by the 
condensed timeline . 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors accepts the Election 
Committee’s recommendation 
and adopts Tribal Code Chapter 
10: Election Ordinance, 
Subchapter II in its entirety as 
attached . 

Attachment: 

Subchapter II: Special 
Advisory Elections 

10.201 Purpose and Authority. 

Article VI, Section 2 of the 
Constitution provides that the 
Board of Directors shall, by 
majority vote, fill vacancies 
on the Board of Directors by 
appointment of a voting Member 
to fill the unexpired term of the 
departed official. The Board of 
Directors has determined to con- 
duct Special Advisory Elections 
to assist it in performing its 
responsibilities under Article 
VI. The results of any Special 
Advisory Election conducted 
pursuant to this Subchapter are 
advisory only and are not bind- 
ing on the Board of Directors. 
The purpose of this Subchapter 
is to establish procedures for 
conducting Special Advisory 
Elections. The regulations and 
procedures contained in this 
Chapter shall be administered in 
such a way as to accomplish this 
purpose and intent. 

10.202 Scope. 

This Subchapter shall govern 
Special Advisory Elections for 
the Board of Directors conducted 
by the Board of Directors to 
assist it in filling vacant Board 
seats. 

10.203 Notice. 

The Election Committee shall 


be noticed of a vacancy on the 
Board of Directors by: 

(1) the Board of Directors 
providing written notice to the 
Election Committee; or 

(2) upon the Election 
Committee appearing before 
the Board of Directors being 
informed there is a vacancy. 

10.204 Date of Election. 

The date of the election shall 
not be earlier than sixty-five 
(65) days after the Election 
Announcement for the Special 
Advisory Election. No Special 
Advisory Election shall be held 
if the election date shall be later 
than the Election Announcement 
for the next general election. 

10.205 Election Announcement. 

Upon notice of a vacancy the 

Election Committee shall within 
three (3) business days prepare 
and post at each tribal office an 
Election Announcement which 
shall explain the purpose of the 
Special Advisory Election, give 
date of election, the manner by 
which the Vote is to be taken, 
the office to be filled, the pro- 
cedures for the nomination of 
Candidates, the time limit for 
each stage of the election proce- 
dure and the voting requirements 
for the elections. It shall provide 
information on the election to 
eligible voters, and shall also 
publicize the election informa- 
tion throughout the election unit 
affected. 

10.206 Applicability of General 
Election Rules. 

All other Sections of this 
Chapter are applicable to Special 
Advisory Elections except as 
specifically indicated in this 
Subchapter. The timelines found 
in this Chapter relating to gener- 
al elections are not applicable to 
a Special Advisory Election. The 
timelines for a Special Advisory 
Election shall be determined 
by the Election Committee in 
such a way as to accomplish 
the purpose and intent of this 
Subchapter and shall be pub- 
lished within the Election Notice. 

10.207 Primary. 

There shall be no primary for 
a Special Advisory Election. 

10.208 Appointment. 

(1) The Board of Directors 
is not prohibited from filling a 
vacancy prior to the certification 
of the Special Advisory Election. 

(2) The Board of Directors 
is not prohibited from filling a 
vacancy with an individual who 
did not participate in the Special 
Advisory Election. 

(3) The Board of Directors 
is not required to appoint the 
individual who received the most 
votes in the Special Advisory 
Election. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns feel free to contact me 
at (906) 322-3819 or 341-6783. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice chair 
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2012 Finanicial Report 


This section of the tribe’s 
annual financial report presents 
our discussion and analysis of the 
tribe’s financial performance dur- 
ing the fiscal year that ended on 
December 31, 2012. 

FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

■ The tribe’s total governmen- 
tal assets increased to $92.1 
million or 2.9 percent over 
the course of this year’s 
operations while total assets 
from business-type activities 
increased to $136.9 million. 
Total primary governmental 
assets were $229 million at 
2012’s year end. 

■ Total liabilities in govern- 
mental activities decreased to 
$53.5 million or 4.1 percent 
and total liabilities in busi- 
ness-type activities decreased 
to $44.6 million. Total pri- 
mary governmental liabilities 
were $98.1 million at 2012’s 
year end. 

■ During the year, the tribe’s 
expenses and transfers were 
$4.9 million less than the 
revenues generated by grants, 
taxes and other sources for 
governmental activities. 

■ In the tribe’s business-type 
activities, total revenues were 
$120.1 million while total 
expenses, taxes and transfers 
were $118.1 million. 

■ Dollars spent on member ser- 
vices increased $6.1 million 
or 9 percent while grant rev- 
enues increased $0.4 million 
or 1 percent. 

■ The General Fund reported 
an increase in expenditures 
of $0.6 million for the year 
due to increases in debt ser- 
vice, general governmental 
and health and welfare costs. 

■ Major capital projects 
include remodeling of the 
new Advocacy Resource 
Center, which was estab- 
lished as a permanent home 


for the domestic violence 
and shelter programs run by 
Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services. The cool- 
ing tower at the Sault Health 
Center was relocated and 
rebuilt. A new roof was put 
on the Child Care Building 
in the Sault and a new 
Emergency Preparedness 
Center was established at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Law 
Enforcement offices. A fed- 
eral grant was received to 
replace the lighting in 16 
tribal buildings with energy 
saving “green” florescent 
bulbs and conduct energy 
audits in our governmental 
buildings. 

■ Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority constructed a 
major addition to its offices 
in Kincheloe that combined 
team members from another 
building into one location. 

A new maintenance build- 
ing was constructed in 
Manistique. 

Figure 1 summarizes the major 
features of the tribe’s 2012 finan- 
cial statements. The remainder of 
this overview section of manage- 
ment’s discussion and analysis 
explains the structure and con- 
tents of each of the statements. 

( Please see Figure 1) 

MAJOR FEATURES OF 
TRIBE’S GOVERNMENT 
WIDE AND FUND 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Government-wide statements 
The government- wide state- 
ments report information about 
the tribe as a whole using 
accounting methods similar to 
those used by private sector com- 
panies. The statement of net posi- 
tion includes all of the govern- 
ment’s assets and liabilities. All 
of the current year’s revenues and 


expenses are accounted for in the 
statement of activities regardless 
of when cash is received or paid. 

The two government- wide 
statements report the tribe’s 
net position and how they have 
changed. Net position - the dif- 
ference between the tribe’s assets 
and liabilities - is one way to 
measure the tribe’s financial 
health, or position. 

Over time, increases or 
decreases in the tribe’s net posi- 
tion are an indicator of whether 
its financial health is improving 
or deteriorating, respectively. To 
assess the overall health of the 
tribe you need to consider addi- 
tional non-financial factors such 
as changes in the gaming industry 
regulations and changes in federal 
law. 

The government- wide finan- 
cial statements of the tribe are: 

Governmental activities 

— Most of the tribe’s basic ser- 
vices are included here, such as 
health and welfare, public safety, 
education, and recreation and cul- 
ture. Taxes, federal revenue, state 
revenue, and charges for services 
finance most of these activities. 

Business-type activities 

— The tribe charges fees to cus- 
tomers to help it cover the costs 
of certain services it provides. 

The tribe’s Gaming Authority and 
businesses are included here. 

FUND FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 

The fund financial statements 
provide more detailed information 
about the tribe’s most significant 
funds-not the tribe as a whole. 
Funds are accounting devices that 
the tribe uses to keep track of 
specific sources of funding and 
spending for particular purposes. 

Some funds are required by 
federal law and by bond cov- 
enants. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 


of Chippewa Indian’s Board 
establishes other funds to control 
and manage grant money for 
particular purposes (Head Start, 
Fisheries, Sanitation, etc.) 

The tribe has three kinds of 
funds: 

Governmental funds - Most 
of the tribe’s basic services are 
included in governmental funds, 
which focus on (1) how much 
cash and other financial assets 
that can readily be converted 
to cash flow in and out and (2) 
The balances left at year end 
that are available for spending. 
Consequently, the governmen- 
tal funds statements provide a 
detailed short-term view that 
helps you determine whether 
there are more or fewer financial 
resources that can be spent in the 
near future to finance the tribe’s 
programs. Because this infor- 
mation does not encompass the 
additional long-term focus of the 
government- wide statements, we 
provide additional information at 
the bottom of the governmental 
funds statement, or on the subse- 
quent page, that explains the rela- 
tionship (or differences) between 
them. 

Proprietary funds - Internal 
services for which the tribe 
charges internal customers a fee 
are generally reported in the gen- 
eral fund. Proprietary funds, like 
the government- wide statements, 
provide both long and short term 
financial information. In fact, 
the tribe’s enterprise funds (one 
type of proprietary fund) are the 
same as its business-type activi- 
ties, but provide more detail and 
additional information, such 
as cash flows. We use internal 
services for the tribe’s other 
programs and activities - such 
as the Management Information 
Systems, Human Resources, 
Accounting, etc. 

Fiduciary funds - The tribe 
is trustee, or fiduciary, for its 
employees’ pension plans. It is 
also responsible for other assets 
because of a trust arrangement 
- can be used only for the trust 
beneficiaries. The tribe is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the assets 
reported in the funds are used for 
their intended purposes. All of 
the tribe’s fiduciary activities are 
reported in a separate statement 
of fiduciary net position and a 
statement of changes in fiduciary 
net position. We exclude these 
activities from the tribe’s govern- 
ment-wide financial statements 
because the tribe cannot use these 
assets to finance its operations. 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE TRIBE AS A WHOLE 

Net position. The tribe’s 
combined governmental and 
business-type net position were 
$130,896,034 for 2012. 

Changes in net position. (See 
Table 1 on Page 26.) The tribe’s 
total revenues from primary activ- 
ities (excluding special items) 
was $197.7 million. (See Table 2 
on Page 26.) The tribe’s revenue 
comes mainly from gaming rev- 
enues, charges for services, taxes 
and federal sources. 

The total cost of all primary 
activities was $173.3 million and 
included both governmental and 
member services along with busi- 
ness-type operating costs. 

The tribe was able to cover the 
current year’s costs for programs 
and services of governmental 
operations through increased rev- 
enues. Table 2 and the narrative 
that follows consider the opera- 


tions of governmental-type activi- 
ties and business-type activities 
separately. 

Governmental and business- 
type activities 

Revenues for the tribe’s gov- 
ernmental activities increased 
6 percent, while total expenses 
increased 9 percent. 

Revenues for the tribe’s busi- 
ness-type activities were $120.2 
million with expenses totaling 
$99.0 million. 

Changes in Tribe’s Net 
Position. Table 2 (Page 26) pres- 
ents the cost of each of the tribe’s 
five largest programs — health 
and welfare, public safety, recre- 
ation and culture, education and 
general government as well as its 
judicial services, public works 
and interest expense. 

The cost of all governmental 
activities this year was $74.3 mil- 
lion. 

The cost of those services was 
paid from the following: 

■ Taxes of $18.2 million 

■ Charges for services of $14 
million 

■ Operating and Capital Grants 
of $43.4 million 

■ Interest, dividends and other 
revenues of $ 1 .9 million 

The increase in governmental 
net position for 2012 was $4.9 
million. 

Business-type activities 

Revenues of the tribe’s busi- 
ness-type activities were $120.2 
million and expenses were $99 
million. (Refer to Table 2). 
Business-type activities provide 
all of the governmental tax rev- 
enues and the increase in net 
position for the businesses was $2 
million for 2012 after taxes. 
Financial Analysis of the 
Government’s Funds 

As the tribe completed the 
year, its governmental funds 
reported a combined deficit 
fund balance of $27.4 million, 
an increase in combined fund 
balance of $2.3 million from 
2011. The primary reason for 
the increase in fund balance is 
highlighted in the analysis of 
governmental activities. In addi- 
tion, these other changes in fund 
balance should be noted: 

■ Debt service expenditures 
were $4.9 million. 

■ $5 .6 million was transferred 
out to other activities from 
the General Fund, an increase 
of 5 percent from 2011. 

GENERAL FUND 
BUDGETARY HIGHLIGHTS 
Over the course of the year, 
the tribe’s board of directors 
made several changes to the 
tribe’s budget. The budget pro- 
cess falls into three categories: 

■ Original budgets are 
approved by the board prior 
to the beginning of the pro- 
gram’s fiscal year. 

■ Amendments and supple- 
mental appropriations are 
approved as needed by the 
programs during the course 
of the fiscal year. 

■ Year end modifications are 
made during the calendar 
year as needed for programs 
with non-December year 
ends. 

Even with these adjustments, 
actual expenditures were $1.5 
million less than the final bud- 
geted general fund amounts. The 
actual excess of revenues over 
expense was $8.5 million more 
than the final budget anticipated. 
This is due, in part, to greater 

Continued on Page 26 


Figure 1 

Major Features of Tribe’s Government-wide and Fund Financial Statements 


Fund Statements 

Scope 

Government-wide 

Statements 

Governmental 

Funds 

Proprietary Funds 

Fiduciary Funds 


Entire Tribal 
government 
(except fiduciary 
funds) and the 
Tribe’s component 
units 

The activities of the 
Tribe that are not 
proprietary or 
fiduciary, such as 
public safety, health 
& welfare, and 
public works 

Activities the Tribe 
operates similar to 
private businesses: 
Gaming Authority, 
Midjim, and 
Northern Hospitality, 
etc. 

Instances in which 
the Tribe is the 
trustee or agent for 
someone else’s 
resources such as 
the retirement plan 
for Tribal Employees 

Required 

Financial 

Information 

• Statement of 
net position 

• Statement of 
activities 

• Balance sheet 

• Statement of 
revenues, 
expenditures, 
and 

changes in fund 
balances 

• Statement of 
net position 

• Statement of 
revenues, 
expenses, and 
changes in net 
position 

• Statement of 
Cash flows 

• Statement of 
fiduciary net 
position 

• Statement of 
changes in 
fiduciary net 
position 

Accounting Basis 
and Measurement 
Focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Modified accrual 
accounting and 
current financial 
resources focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Type of Asset 
Liability Information 

All assets and 
liabilities, both 
financial and capital, 
and short-term and 
long-term 

Only assets 
expected to be used 
up and liabilities that 
come due during the 
year or soon 
thereafter; no capital 
assets included 

All assets and 
liabilities, both short- 
term and long-term 

All assets and 
liabilities, both short- 
term and long-term 

Type of 
Inflow/Outflow 
Information 

All revenues and 
expenses during 
year, regardless of 
when cash is 
received or paid 

Revenues for which 
cash is received 
during or soon after 
year end; 

expenditures when 
goods or services 
have been received 
and payment is due 
during the year or 
soon after 

All revenues and 
expenses during 
year regardless of 
when cash is 
received or paid 

All revenues and 
expenses during 
year regardless of 
when cash is 
received or paid 
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revenues, less expenses and less operat- 
ing fund transfers than the final bud- 
geted amounts. 

The most significant variances were 
as follows: 

■ Tax collections were less than 
expected. 

■ Other revenues were greater than 
expected. 

■ Operating expenditures were less 
than budgeted amounts. 

■ Other financing uses of funds were 
less than anticipated. 

Capital assets 

At the end of 2012, the tribe had 
invested $157,883,115 in a broad 
range of capital assets, including land, 
machinery and equipment, buildings, 
roads and vehicles. (See Table 3.) 

Capital outlay 

This year’s major capital asset addi- 
tions included: 

■ Tribal business equipment 
and building improvements of 
$460,000. 

■ All Governmental and Tribal 
Internal Service Funds of $1.87 
million. 

■ The tribe’s fiscal year 2013 capital 
budget projects spending another 
$1.5 million for non-gaming 
capital projects. The tribe plans 
to finance these projects with its 
excess cash reserves. 

Long-term debt 
At year end, the tribe had 
$47,728,857 in bonds, notes and 
other obligations. Government debt 

Sault Tribe’s toll free phone numbers ; 

Sault Tribe administration building: (800) 793-0660 

Contract Health: (800) 922-0582 

ACFS main office: (800) 726-0093 | 

Enrollment Department: (800) 251-6597 

Advocacy Resource Center women’s lodge: i 

(877) 639-7820 j 

St. Ignace health clinic: (877) 256-0135 

Manistique Tribal Community Center: 

(800) 401-0043 

ACFS Manistique office: (800) 347-7137 
Munising health and human services programs: 

(800) 236-4705 

All Kewadin casinos: 1-800-KEWADIN ! 


Table 1 

Tribe’s Net Position 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES BUSINESS-TYPE ACTIVITIES 




2012 


2011 


2012 


2011 

Current and other assets 

$ 

45,030,398 

$ 

41,386,986 

$ 

26,129,760 

$ 

23,210,789 

Capital assets 


47,074,068 


48,103,253 


110,809,047 


112,962,901 

Total assets 

$ 

92,104,466 

$ 

89,490,239 

$ 

136,938,807 

$ 

136,173,690 

Current liabilities 

$ 

15,551,306 

$ 

16,452,787 

$ 

44,622,145 

$ 

45,899,135 

Long-term debt outstanding 


37,973,788 


39,335,000 


- 


- 

Total liabilities 

$ 

53,525,094 

$ 

55,787,787 

$ 

44,622,145 

$ 

45,899,135 

Net position 

Invested in capital assets, 
net of related debt 

$ 

38,334,064 

$ 

37,599,663 

$ 

78,142,380 

$ 

73,260,234 

Unrestricted (deficit) 


245,308 


(3,897,211) 


14,174,282 


17,014,321 

Total net position 

$ 

38,579,372 

$ 

33,702,452 

$ 

92,316,662 

$ 

90,274,555 


Table 2 

Changes in Tribe’s Net Position 

Governmental Activities Business-Type Activities 




2012 


2011 


2012 


2011 

Revenues 

Program Revenues: 









Charges for Services 

$ 

14,035,939 

$ 

10,462,792 

$ 

119,218,766 

$ 

124,226,813 

Operating and Capital Grants 
General Revenues: 


43,430,055 


41,605,291 


- 


- 

Taxes 


18,174,442 


17,576,247 


- 


- 

Interest/Dividends 


37,897 


53,553 


23,676 


18,106 

Other 


1,848,616 


3,447,905 


947,068 


202 

Total Revenues 

$ 

77,526,949 

$ 

73,145,788 

$ 

120,189,510 

$ 

124,245,121 

Expenses 









Gaming 


- 


- 


85,266,479 


87,416,644 

Other 


- 


- 


13,729,638 


14,500,307 

Judicial 


869,427 


723,639 


- 


- 

Education 


7,753,926 


8,345,663 


- 


- 

Health & Welfare 


43,582,865 


37,886,308 


- 


- 

Recreation & Culture 


2,264,904 


2,203,114 


- 


- 

Public Safety 


5,037,766 


4,456,536 


- 


- 

General Government 


10,110,110 


9,325,103 


- 


- 

Public Works 


1,018,864 


1,441,662 


- 


- 

Interest Expense 


3,637,721 


3,774,190 


- 


- 

Total Expenses 

$ 

74,275,583 

$ 

68,156,215 

$ 

98,996,117 

$ 

101,916,951 


Table A-3 

Tribe ’s Capital Assets - at Cost 


Governmental Business-Type Governmental Business-Type 

Activities Activities Activities Activities 


2012 

2012 

2011 

2011 


Land and Improvements $ 

14,905,130 $ 

8,827,921 $ 

14,738,761 $ 

13,789,029 

Buildings and Equipment 

79.625.276 

218.785.808 

78.426.840 

210.859.630 


94,530,406 

227,613,729 

93,165,601 

224,648,659 

Less: Accumulated Depreciation 

(47.456.338) 

(116.804.682) 

(45.062.348) 

(111.721.758) 

Totals $ 

47.074.068 S 

110.809.047 $ 

48.103.253 $ 

112.926.901 


decreased by $1,603,586 or 35 percent 
to $3,000,004. 

Economic factors and next year’s 
budgets and rates 

These indicators were taken into 
account when adopting the General 
Fund budget for fiscal year 2013. An 
amount appropriated in the General 
Fund budget for operations is $10.4 
million, which is a 15 percent decrease 
from final fiscal 2012 budget. The tribe 
will use its revenues to finance current 
and expected future programs, program 
expansions into outlaying areas and the 
expected impact of inflation on those 
programs. 

The largest fiscal 2013 budgeted 
expenditures are for Direct Services, 
Consulting and Subcontracting, and 
expansion of member services. If 
these estimates are realized, the tribe’s 
budgetary General Fund balance is 
expected to remain steady by the close 
of fiscal 2013. 

As for the tribe’s business-type 
activities, we expect that the 2013 
results will also improve based on these 
items: 

■ Reduction in operating costs. 

■ Increase in operating margins. 

Contacting the tribe’s financial 
management 

If you have questions about this 
report or need additional financial 
information, contact the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Administration Office, 523 Ashmun, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 


— Sault Tribe health services facilities — 


Ambulatory clinic locations 

Sault Tribal Health Center 
2864 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Phone: 632-5200 

Toll Free: (877) 256-0009 

Sault Tribal Health and Human 
Services Center: St Ignace 
1140 N. State St. Suite 2805 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
Phone: 643-8689 
Toll Free: (877) 256-0135 

Grand Island Chippewa 
Community Center 
622 West Superior St. 
Munising, MI 49862 
Phone: 387-4721 
Toll Free: (800) 236-4705 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center 

5698W US Highway 2 
Manistique, MI 49854 
Phone: 341-8469 
Toll Free: (866) 401-0043 

Community nursing health 
center locations: Newberry 
Community Health Center 


4935 Zeez Ba Tik Lane 
Newberry MI 49868 
Phone: 293-8181 

Hessel Community Health 
Center 

3355 N. 3 Mile Rd 
Hessel MI 49745 
Phone: 484-2727 

After hours walk-in clinic 

A community care clinic part- 
nership has been established at 
War Memorial Hospital, located 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. This 
allows Sault Tribe members to 
seek care after normal business 
hours. 

Community Care Clinic hours 
of operation: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m- 
seven days a week 

War Memorial Hospital 
509 Osborn Blvd 
Sault Ste Marie, MI 49783 
Phone: -635-4401 

Emergency services 

Emergency services should be 
obtained at the nearest available 
hospital or emergency room. 


Services available 

• Acupuncture 

• Audiology clinic 

• Case management 

• Clinical medical care 

• Clinical nursing care 

• Community Health nursing 

• Dental clinic 

• Diabetes clinic 

• Health education 

• HIV ervices 

• Immunizations 

• Laboratory services 

• Mental health/psychology 

• Nutrition services 

• Optical clinic 

• Pharmacy 

• Physical therapy 

• Play therapy 

• Radiology 

• Registered dietician services 

• Smoking cessation 

• Substance abuse 

• Traditional medicine 

• Ultrasound 

• Wellness programs 

Appointments 

Appointments for services are 
appreciated and necessary for 
scheduling most services. 


Appointments can be made by 
calling the most convenient facil- 
ity for your desired service 

Please Note: All services are 
not provided at all sites. Please 
call the facility for further infor- 
mation. 

Contract Health Services 

What is Contract Health 
Services? 

Contract Health Services 
(CHS) funds are used to supple- 
ment and complement other 
health care resources to eligible 
Sault Tribe members that are not 
available at tribal health centers. 
Contract Health is not a health 
insurance program. 

Who is eligible? 

All Sault Tribe members 
who are permanent residents 
of our seven-county service 
area, Chippewa, Mackinac, 

Luce, Schoolcraft, Delta, Alger, 
Marquette counties, are eligible 
for contract health services. 

Non-Indian dependents are eli- 
gible for pre and post natal care 
and delivery and are also eligible 


for care for communicable dis- 
eases. 

What are the eligibility require- 
ments? 

Members must complete 
and return an application to a 
Contract Health Services certi- 
fier. All applicants must provide 
proof of income and residence. 
Proof of income is used to deter- 
mine eligibility for alternative 
resources. 

How do I use Contract Health 
Services? 

All services must be pre autho- 
rized in order to be eligible for 
payment. Members must call 632 
5220 or toll free at (800) 922- 
0582 for prior authorization. 

All emergency treatment must 
be reported within 72 hours. All 
emergency room services will be 
reviewed and payment will be 
based on final diagnosis. Failure 
to comply with Contract Health 
procedures may result in non pay- 
ment. 

All Contract Health Services 
are based on funding availability. 
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SAULT AREA 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Kewadin Casino Sault 
2186 Shunk Road 
1-800-KEWADIN 

Sault Ste. Marie Employment Office 
635-4937 or (866) 635-7032 

Min Wabab Dan (Pleased With It) 

Sault Tribe administration 

523 and 531 Ashmun Street 

635-6050 or (800) 793-0660 

Board of directors 

Chairman’s office 

Legal 

Budgets 

Accounting 

Payroll 

Cultural Division 

Planning and Development 

Transportation 

Executive director’s office 

Assistant executive director’s office 

CFO office 

MIS 

Telecommunications 

Insurance 

Tax Agreement 

Gaming Commission 635-7042 

Communications Department 632-6398 

Education Department 635-7010 

WIA 635-4767 

Adult Education 632-6098 

Higher Education 635-7784 

Youth Education and Activities: 635-7010 

Dawn M. Eavou Child Advocacy Center 

2163 Migisa Court 

632-4001 

Chi Mukwa (Big Bear) Community 
Recreation Center 
2 Ice Circle 
635-RINK (7465) 

Summer Recreation Program 
Events management 
All-in-One Fitness Club 
Concessions 
Pro Shop 
Tribal recreation 
Physical therapy 

Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting Public 
School Academy 
1301 Marquette Avenue 
635-5055 

Fred Hatch Building 
206 Greenough Street 
Environmental Department 
632-5575 

Miskeke Gamig (Medicine Lodge) 

Sault Tribe Health and Human Services 

2864 Ashmun Street 

632-5200 or (877) 256-0009 

Laboratory 

Medical 

Medical billing 

Medical records 

Radiology 

Administration 

Dental 632-5260 

Patient registration 632-5200 

Optical 632-5218 

Pharmacy 632-5226 

Behavioral Health 632-6075 

Community Health 632-5210 

Audiology, Traditional Medicine, 

Nutrition, home health aid, HIV 

Coordinator, diabetes coordinator, 

Occupation health nurses, Contract Health 

632-5220 or (800) 922-0582 

Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building 

1 1 Ice Circle 

632-0239 

Mary Murray /Bonnie McKerchie Building 
2218 Shunk Road 
Child Care Center 632-5258 
ACFS 632-5250 or (800) 726-0093 

Chippewa Service and Supply 
916 Ashmun St. 


632-6077 

Facilities management 

Northern Hospitality 
827 Ashmun St. 

635-4800 

Mary Murray Culture Camp 
266 Homestead Road 
635-5604 

Powwow grounds 
10 Ice Circle 

Nokomis/Mishomis Building 
2076 Shunk Road 
Eldercare services 635-4971 
Sault Tribe Head Start 635-7722 
Early Head Start 635-7722 

Enrollment Department 
2428 Shunk Road 
Mailing address: 

PO Box 1628 
635-3396, 632-8552 or 
(800) 251-6597 

George K. Nolan Judicial Building 

2175 Shunk Road 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement and 

Conservation 635-6065 

Tribal Court 635-4963 

Prosecutor’s office 635-4749 

Inland Fish and Wildlife Dept. 632-6132 

Youth Education and Activities 
2428 Shunk Road 
253-1321 

Big Abe Building 

179 W. Three Mile Road 

Inter Tribal Fisheries and Assessment 

Program 632-0072 

MidJim Sault 
2205 Shunk Road 
635-4782 

Sault Tribe Construction 
3375 South M-129 
635-0556 

USD A Food Distribution 
3601 Mackinaw Trail 
635-6076 

Advocacy Resource Center 
2769 Ashmun Street 
P.O. Box 1576 
632-1808 or 877-639-7820 
Lodge of Bravery 
Advocacy services 
Legal aid 

Shedawin Building - empty 
2158 Shunk Road 
Used by Behavioral Health 

Somes Building - empty 
1022 Portage St. 

Garage belongs to Purchasing 

Bi-Bagi (Call, Cry out or Shout) 

2151 Shunk Road 

Motor Pool 

199 Three Mile Road 

KINCHELOE AREA 

(various zip codes) 

Law Enforcement, call 911 for emergen- 
cies, 635-6065 for all other purposes. 

ACFS Kincheloe office - Child Placement 
60 Kincheloe 
Kincheloe, MI 49752 
495-1232 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
154 Parkside Drive 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
495-1450 

Administrative office 

Construction - Kincheloe maintenance 

Home Improvement Program 


Modernization Program 
Occupancy/ Applications Department 
Home ownership 
Resident Services Department 

DeMawating Development 
Sault Tribe Real Estate 
42 Woodlake 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
DeMawating Development 
495-2800 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 495-1016 

Youth Education and Activities 
Rudyard/Kinross (Not owned by the tribe) 
Rudyard Schools 
11185 2nd St. 

Rudyard, MI 49780 
487-3471, ext. 228 

ST. IGNACE AREA 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

Kewadin Shores Casino 
3015 Mackinac Trail 
643-7071 
1-800-KEWADIN 

St. Ignace Employment Office 643-4176 
Sault Ste. Marie Employment Office 635- 
4937 or (866) 635-7032 

St. Ignace health clinic 

1140 N. State St., Suite 2805 

643-8689 or (877) 256-0135 

Administration 

Medical 

Nurses 

Dental 

Hygienist 

Traditional Medicine 
Community Health 
Nutrition 

Behavioral Health 
Optical 

Medical billing 
Medical records 
Pharmacy 
ACFS 

Lambert Center 
225 WaSeh Drive 
Head Start 643-9733 

Enji Maawanji’ Iding 
(Former McCann School) 

399 McCann Street 
643-3189 
Elders meals 

Sault Tribe Youth Facility and Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement 

1130 N. State Street 
Sault Tribe Youth Facility 
643-0941 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
For emergencies, dial 911 
635-6065 

Kewadin Casino Lakefront Inn 

1131 North State St. 

643-8411 

MidJim St. Ignace 
3045 Mackinac Trail 
643-9906 

Youth Education and Activities 
St. Ignace (Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
Lasalle Middle School 
860 Portage St. 

643-7262 

HESSEL AREA BUILDINGS 

Hessel, MI 49745 

Hessel casino 

3355 N 3 Mile Road, PO Box 189 

484-2903 

1-800-KEWADIN 

Hessel Tribal Center 

3535 Nopaming Drive, P.O. Box 130 

484-2727 

Community Health 
Eldercare services lunches 
ACFS on occasion 


Youth Education and Activities Program 
484-2298 

MANISTIQUE AREA BUILDINGS 

Manistique, MI 49854 

Manistique casino 
563 W US 2 
341-5510 
1-800-KEWADIN 

Chigibig Ningabi An (Near the Western 
Shore) 

Manistique Tribal Community Center 

5698W US-2 

341-8469 

(866) 401-0043 

Fax 341-1321 

Administration 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 

(For emergencies, dial 911) 

635-6065 
341-8317 
Elderly meals 

Health center: medical, nursing, dental, 
hygienist, optical, pharmacy, Community 
Health, nutrition, patient registration, 
Behavioral Health and Traditional Healing 
Maintenance 

ACFS 341-6993 or (800) 347-7137 

Housing Authority: Escanaba, Newberry, 
Manistique, Wetmore and Marquette. 

1176 North Chitoma Drive 
341-5145 

Youth Education and Activities Program 

Manistique 

174 Zhigag 

341-3362 

ESCANABA AREA 

1226 Wigob 

Escanaba, MI 49829 

Youth Education and Activities Program 

789-0972 

NEWBERRY AREA 

Newberry Health Center and Community 
Building 

4935 Zeez-Ba-Tik Lane 
Newberry, MI 49868 
293-8181 

Community Health 
Satellite direct services 

MUNISING AREA BUILDINGS 

Christmas Kewadin Casino 
N7761 Candy Cane Lane 
Christmas, MI 49862 
387-5475 
1-800-KEWADIN 

Victor Matson, Sr. Community Center 
Grand Island Chippewa Center 
Gchi-Minis Ednakiiyaany Gamig 
Munising Tribal Community Center 
(Health and human services programs) 

622 W. Superior Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 
Fax 387-4727 
Data entry 

Board of directors’ office 

Elders office 

ACFS 

Health clinic: administration, medi- 
cal, nursing, medical records, reception, 
Behavioral Health, Community Health, tra- 
ditional healers’ office, health educators. 

Youth Education and Activities Program 
(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 

Mather Middle School 
411 Elm Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
387-2251 Ext. 180 

MARQUETTE AREA BUILDINGS 

K.I. Sawyer/Sawyer Village/Eagle Ridge 
250 Voodoo Ave. 

Gwinn, MI 49841 
346-3919 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 
495-1016 



DreamMaker s Theater 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie, MI 

SEPTEMBER 

Cirque Shanghai Bai Xi 

12th, 13th, 14th | 7 p.m. | Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
$32.50, $25.50 | On Sale Now 

Night Ranger with John Waite 

22nd | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $48.50, $38.50 | On Sale Now 


OCTOBER 

Charley Pride 

17th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $58.50, $52.00 | On Sale Now 


1-800 -KEWADIN kewadin.com = I fl J p 
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NIHB holds 30th annual conference in TC 


The National Indian Health 
Board (NIHB) began its 30th 
annual Consumer Conference in 
Traverse City, Mich., on Aug. 27 
with discussions on strategies, 
outreach and education specific 
to tribal nations, leading up to the 
Oct. 1 enrollment of the Health 
Insurance Marketplace of the 
Affordable Care Act. 

“We are delighted to have 
nearly 400 tribal leaders, elders 
and health care colleagues 
engaged in the current health care 
reform issues that impact every 
single person in our families and 
communities. From the American 
Indian and Alaska Native benefits 
through the Affordable Care Act 
to the renewal 
of the Special 
Diabetes 
Program for 
Indians. It is 
important to 
be involved 
and informed 
on the poli- 
cies improving 
health care 
services and 
accessibility to our tribal mem- 
bers,” said NIHB Chairperson 
Cathy Abramson. “We are pleased 
to have a number of federal 
agency representatives here today 
to provide this information, to 
answer our questions and to listen 
to our comments and concerns.” 

Dr. Yvette Roubideaux, act- 
ing director of the Indian Health 
Service, gave an overview of the 
Affordable Care Act. “Meeting 
with tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions, such as the NIHB, is a very 
important part of our agency 
consultation efforts and IHS’s pri- 
ority to renew and strengthen our 
partnership with tribes. We value 
our partnership with NIHB as 
we work together to change and 
improve the IHS and to elimi- 
nate health disparities in Indian 
Country,” Roubideaux said. 

The Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA) partnered with 


NIHB to host the second Native 
veterans’ health workshop track 
at this year’s conference. “We 
are committed to nurturing an 
environment that fosters trust and 
provides culturally competent 
care for Native American veter- 
ans, including creating culturally 
sensitive outreach materials, 
incorporating traditional practices 
and rituals into treatment and 
ensuring the best possible expe- 
rience when Native American 
veterans receive care from the 
VA,” said John Garcia, deputy 
assistant secretary in the Office 
of Intergovernmental Affairs at 
the U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs. “We at the VA are further 
committed to working with and 
for tribal leaders on a nation-to- 
nation basis to address the many 
issues being experienced by vet- 
erans and their families across 
Indian Country.” 

Mary Wakefield, administra- 
tor for the Health Resources 
and Services Administration, a 
function of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), said that under the leader- 
ship of HHS Secretary Kathleen 
Sebelius, one of the top goals is 
to improve health equity with 
Indian tribes. “We want to elimi- 
nate health disparities among 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. And, we believe we can 
do that by working toward two 
other goals — to strengthen the 
health workforce by expanding 
the supply of culturally competent 
primary health care providers in 
Indian Country and Alaska and to 
improve access to quality health 
care and services by increasing 
the number of health care access 
points,” Wakefield said. 

Mirtha Beadle, deputy 
administrator for operations 
with the HHS Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration of the HHS , 
focused her speech on behav- 
ioral health issues stating that 
American Indian and Alaska 
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Natives have the highest level of 
substance abuse and dependence 
and unmet need. “The empha- 
sis is growing on screening and 
early intervention services,” 
said Beadle. “Evidence-based 
practices are an important shift 
for behavioral health. There is 
an increased need to focus on 
bilingual populations in the U.S. 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives stand to benefit substan- 
tially from the implementation of 
the Affordable Care Act.” 

Susan McNally, senior advisor 
in the Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs with the Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM) 
provided a brief overview of the 
health plans that OPM directs 
under the Affordable Care Act. 
OPM will work with private 
insurance to offer two state health 
plans — the Multi-State Plan 
and the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Program, which OPM 
has managed for nearly 40 years. 

The conference continued on 
the following day with a key- 
note address from Olympic gold 
medalist, Billy Mills, updates 
from the tribal leaders diabe- 
tes committees and the Tribal 
Technical Advisory Committee 
to the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services and a panel 
discussion on the definition of 
Indian in the Affordable Care Act. 

Mills brought people to their 
feet in a standing ovation as he 
shared his experiences with dia- 
betes and traditional healing on 
Aug. 28, the second-day plenary 
session of the conference. “We 
are so honored to have Billy here 
with us today,” said Abramson. 
“His words are inspiring and he 
truly makes everyone feel special. 
He is someone filled with positive 
energy. I believe the Creator is 
using him to help make our peo- 
ple achieve their dreams whether 
it’s running a marathon, living a 
healthier lifestyle or improving 
their health through traditional 
foods and healing. Billy is a 



Guest of Honor Billy Mills 

great advocate for health, not just 
physically, but spiritually and 
mentally too. His message today 
was truly inspirational for those 
who are suffering from diseases, 
like diabetes, in hopes that they 
renew their health.” 

Mills, an Oglala Lakota Sioux, 
who grew up on the reservation 
has lived with borderline diabetes 
for most of his life. In his speech, 
he told a story about tingling 
fingers and blurry vision, both 
symptoms of diabetes, as he ran 
in the Olympic race that won him 
the gold medal. He remembered 
winning the race for the gold: 
“One lap to go,” said Mills. “I 
was pushed. I didn’t quit but I 
could feel myself accept third 
place. I will let them get 10 yards 
ahead of me. At this point I could 
feel the tingling sensation, with 
my vision coming and going, 

150 meters to go and I was nine 
yards behind, 120 meters and 8.5 
meters behind, 100 meters and 
eight meters behind. Someone 
cut into me, but the fourth lane 
opened up. Lifting my knees, 
strengthening my stride, I took 
my opportunity. As I went by 
in the center of my opponent’s 
jersey was an eagle, and I heard 
my dad, ‘if you follow the teach- 
ings you will have the wings 
of an eagle.’ In my mind, I was 
thinking I will never be this close 


again. Then I felt the tape break 
across my chest. A Japanese offi- 
cial asked, ‘Who are you?’ At that 
point, I had to find the German 
competitor and tell him that his 
eagle helped me win. I found him 
but there was no eagle on his jer- 
sey, just the Olympic rings. It was 
a simple perception. Perceptions 
can create us or destroy us. We 
need to take control of them. 
Diabetes can take control of us. 
The traditional virtues and values 
give us confidence and clarity to 
take control. Realizing that is the 
easy part, the hard part is doing it 
every day.” 

The growing epidemic of dia- 
betes represents one of Indian 
Country’s public health chal- 
lenges. American Indians and 
Alaska Natives have the highest 
prevalence of diabetes amongst 
all U.S. racial and ethnic groups. 
In response to this epidemic, 
Congress established the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians 
(SDPI) in 1997, and the program 
is up for renewal in 2014. 

In an update on Aug. 28, 
the Tribal Leaders Diabetes 
Committee Chairman Buford 
Rolin said that SDPI continues 
to improve the health of Indian 
Country and has led to significant 
advances in diabetes treatment, 
prevention and education. SDPI 
programs across Indian Country 
are achieving dramatic reductions 
in risk factors such as blood pres- 
sure, weight, bad cholesterol and 
blood sugar levels. 

“Diabetes is an issue that we 
care so passionately about. Our 
collaborative efforts, as tribal 
leaders and tribal health care pro- 
fessionals, will help keep Indian 
Country on a path to a diabetes- 
free future. It is important that 
Congress renew this program 
past fiscal year 2014. The lives of 
our people depend on it,” added 
Rolin, who is also the chairman 
of the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians. 


Payment receives national award 


Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment received the annual 
Sargent Shriver Achievement 
Award at the national meet- 
ing of the Community Action 
Partnership in Chicago on Aug. 
29. Recognized for his work with 
the Chippewa-Luce-Mackinac 
(CLM) Community Action 
Agency in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., the awards honor people 
and companies who exemplify 
the Community Action mission to 
help low-income people achieve 
economic stability. Individuals 
are recognized by the Community 
Action Partnership for their 
work with and commitment to 
Community Action Agencies 
across the country. 

Payment, who grew up on a 
rural tribal reservation slum with 



no indoor 
plumbing or 
sanitation, 
attended a 
CLM Head 
Start pro- 
gram where 
the staff 
reached out 
to him and 

underscored „ . 

the importance Tr * bal Chairperson 
Of education. Aaron Payment 

He credited his experience with 
the agency’s Head Start program 
as instilling a desire for education 
which led him from GED com- 
pletion to a doctoral program in 
public administration at Michigan 
State University. 

The awards underscore 
Community Action’s nearly 


50-year history of helping low- 
income people change their lives, 
which is especially significant 
given the unemployment rate, 
growing income inequality and 
budget cuts to human services 
programs. “Our award winners 
exemplify the dedication and 
diligence that has been a part 
of Community Action since 
its inception in 1964, and they 
truly understand what it takes to 
help someone achieve personal 
and financial goals,” said Don 
Mathis, President and CEO of the 
Community Action Partnership. 

“Although our agencies are 
being challenged to deliver more 
services with less money, we 
continue to have success stories 
every day because of individuals 
like Aaron Payment,” he added. 
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Notices 


Sault Tribe has three committee openings 


The Sault Tribe Anishinaabe 
Cultural Committee has one open 
seat for a male committee mem- 
ber, the Sault Tribe Health Board 
has one open seat and the Child 
Welfare Committee has two open- 
ings. 

Interested Sault Tribe mem- 


bers should submit one letter of 
intent and three letters of recom- 
mendation to Tara Benoit, 523 
Ashumun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783. Please call (906) 635- 
6050 or semd email to 
tbenoit@saulttribe.net with any 
questions. 


Newberry focus group on tribal housing 


A Sault Tribe community 
focus group meets with the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority on 
Monday, Sept. 30, from 6 to 7:30 
p.m., at the Newberry Tribal 
Community Center, 4935 Zee- 


Ba-Tic Lane in Newberry. This is 
a tribal- wide focus group. Come 
and share your ideas and what 
you think your community wants 
and needs. Your input is very 
important. 


i 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Escanaba focus group 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority scheduled a meeting of 
a Sault Tribe community focus 
group in Escanaba on Monday, 

Sept. 23, 5:30-7 p.m., at the Little 
Creek Center at 1226 Wigob. 

Free GED classes for 2013-14 school year 

The GED test is changing on Michigan Works ! office Monday 

Jan. 1, 2014. Finish your GED through Wednesday from 12:30 
this year to avoid losing current to 4 p.m. The programs are made 
test scores. Free GED classes available through Consolidated 

start on Monday, Sept. 9. Classes Community School Services and 
offered at the JKL Bahweting the Sault Tribe Adult Learning 

Middle School Monday through Center. Call Tanya at 632-6098 
Thursday, 6-9 p.m., and at the for more information. 


on tribal housing 

Sault Tribe members are 
invited to come share ideas about 
community wants and needs. 
Your input is very important. 


Sault Area Arts Council 

Art auction sponsored by the 
Sault Area Arts Council sched- 
uled for Saturday, Sept. 28, at 
the LSSU Cisler Center ballroom 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. Wine and 
tapas throughout the evening. 
Auction at 7 p.m. 


il art auction scheduled 

Tickets are $22 and available 
at Sault Realism, The Art Store 
and the Alberta House Art Center 
at 217 Ferris Street in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

For more information, call 
440-7474. 


Sault DDA seeks " Oktoberfest " cultural diversity 


The Sault Ste. Marie 
Downtown Development 
Authority (DDA) seeks par- 
ticipants in creating culturally 
enriching experiences for the 
annual Oktoberfest scheduled for 
Saturday, Sept. 28 along Portage 
Avenue from Ashmun Street to 
Osborn Boulevard from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

The DDA invites men, women 
and children of all ages to enjoy 
various cultural exhibits and 
activities, listen to traditional 
music and taste offerings from 


ethnic food vendors. 

Those interested in conducting 
a vending kiosk must bring own 
table and pay a fee of $25 , the 
fee is waived for exhibitors not 
selling items. Power is available 
on a limited basis. Reservations 
and requests will be taken on 
a first come, first served basis. 
Pre-registration and payment of 
entry is required. 

Exhibitors will be respon- 
sible for the safety and security 
of their exhibits , collecting any 
applicable sales tax and setting 


up during a two-hour time frame 
prior to the beginning of the 
event. Neither the City of Sault 
Ste. Marie nor the Downtown 
Development Authority will be 
responsible for lost, stolen or 
damaged goods. 

Acquire vendor agree- 
ments and direct questions to 
the Downtown Development 
Authority by calling 635-6973 or 
send copies of agreements along 
with fee payments to the author- 
ity at 105 Arlington Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 


Employee snapshot 


Name: Stephanie Payment 
Department: Management 
Information Systems (MIS) 
Position: Helpdesk operator 
Years at job: Six 

What she likes best about her 
job —“I love getting to speak 
to and assist all the different 
employees we have through- 
out the organization on a daily 
basis. I also am very fortunate 
to work with an amazing team 
here at MIS. I really enjoy the 
technicial scope of work we 
do, there are always new and 
interesting things to learn! This 
is a fast paced and exciting 
department. The MIS depart- 
ment handles technical support 
for over 38 tribal buildings and 
over 1,800 employees.” 

What is her job? — “I am 
the first point of contact for 
employees and vendors call- 



ing in to the helpdesk. Their 
calls are taken and I enter their 
issues and/or requests into our 
Heat ticketing system. From 
there, the tickets are assigned 
to individual technicians. I do 
more of the behind-the-scenes 
troubleshooting and remote 


work versus a technician, who 
actually goes out into the field 
to assist customers. I also 
assist the Telecommunications 
Department with phone greet- 
ings throughout the organiza- 
tion. For example: Chi Mukwa 
Ice Arena, MIS Helpdesk and 
the St. Ignace Health Center.” 
(Her co-workers refer to her as 
“the voice of the tribe.”) 

Bio — “I was born and 
raised in Sault Ste. Marie and 
grew up on Sugar Island where 
my family is from. I recently 
made the big move to town last 
November and I now live in 
Algonquin with my boyfriend, 
Chris. I enjoy spending time 
with my family and friends, 
cooking, taking road trips and 
coffee... lots of coffee. I have 
two brothers, Kyle, 23, and 
Chuckie, 6. 
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ENROLLING IN MEDICAID EXPANSION OR HEALTH INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE PLAN MEANS MORE RESOURCES FOR EVERYONE. 


Go to your tribal or IHS clinic and ask if you 
are eligible. Bring your Social Security card. 
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Munising receives grant for marina expansion 


By Brenda Austin 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service recently made more than 
$6.9 million in surplus money 
available to boating communi- 
ties throughout the country in 
the Boating Infrastructure Grant 
(BIG) Program’s Round-2 Tier-2 
grant recommendations. 

Paid for by the boaters them- 
selves, funding for the BIG 
program comes from taxes on 
boat gasoline and fishing tackle 
that anglers and boaters pay into 
the Sport Fish Restoration and 
Boating Trust Fund. The grants 
are generally used to provide safe 
anchorage and boating access 
such as transient slips, restrooms, 
fuel docks, utilities, pump-outs 
and other infrastructure. 

Munising City Manager Doug 
Bovin said the city applied for the 
second round of the BIG program 
about a year ago for improve- 
ments to Bay shore Marina and 
was officially notified the end of 
August they were awarded a grant 
in the amount of $1,466,577, the 
non-federal match for the project 
is $515,284, for a total project 


cost of $1,981,861. 

The planned expansion will 
add 28 new transient slips and 
other amenities to the City’s 
Bay shore Marina and will also 
extend an existing L-dock, which 
will provide more protection from 
northerly and easterly winds. 
Bovin said local groups who have 
expressed an interest in being 
involved with the project based 
on the benefits the marina expan- 
sion will provide, are the Pictured 
Rocks National Lakeshore, Alger 
County Chamber of Commerce 
and the Sault Tribe. 

According to the grant pro- 
posal submitted by the City of 
Munising, “The Sault Tribe has a 
local presence in Munising with 
housing sites, a health center and 
a casino in nearby Christmas, 
Mich. The tribe is prepared 
through its many resources to 
offer financial assistance for the 
project. While a specific dollar 
amount is not final, tribal officials 
have indicated the 2 percent mon- 
ies from casino revenues will be 
utilized for tribal participation. 
Funding amount is estimated to 


be in the range of $10,000 to 
$30,000.” 

The marina is a well-known 
stopover in an 80-mile section 
of secluded shoreline on the 
south shore of Lake Superior in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

Bovin said, “Munising Bay 
and the surrounding cliffs are a 
treasure which sets the City of 
Munising apart from all other 
areas of Michigan. Access to the 
bay is an absolute necessity to 
enjoy the full beauty that Mother 
Nature has given us. The marina 
improvements, through federal 
and state cooperation, will allow 
the best possible opportunity 
for local and transient boaters to 
safely view all of these spectacu- 
lar offerings.” 

He added, “Munising’s city 
leaders are extremely happy 
with the help of all who have 
contributed to our success. 

The partnership with the Sault 
Tribe is particularly appreciated 
because of our mutual interest 
in the safety and protection of 
a shared natural resource. Good 
progress requires good partners 


and Munising sends a huge thank 
you to Chairman Aaron Payment 
and the tribe.” 

As part of the grant pro- 
cess, Pictured Rocks National 
Lakeshore has offered to pro- 
vide assistance for a number 
of items, including designing a 
lighting system for the marina to 
help minimize the impact to the 
dark skies over Pictured Rocks 
National Lakeshore. The National 
Lakeshore will also design inter- 
pretive materials and displays to 
help transient boaters understand 
and appreciate the local environ- 
ment, in addition to displays on 
reducing the spread of aquatic 
nuisance species in and around 
the national park. The Picture 


LANSING, Mich. - Gov. 

Rick Snyder recently announced 
five appointments and two reap- 
pointments to the Public Safety 
Communications Interoperability 
Board. 

The board oversees Michigan’s 
800 MHz radio system and tele- 
communications network, which 
provides statewide interoperabil- 
ity in digital clarity to its mem- 
bers. It also adopts procedures 
governing the organization and 
operations of the Michigan Public 
Safety Communications System. 

“These appointees bring a 
wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence to the board and I appreci- 
ate their willingness to serve,” 
Snyder said. 

Among the five appointed 
is Robert Marchand of Sault 
Ste. Marie, chief of police for 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. He has served 
in his current role since 2010 and 
has been with the department 
for 15 years. Marchand holds 
a bachelor’s degree in criminal 
justice from Lake Superior State 
University and studied at the 
Northern Michigan University 
Regional Police Academy. He 
replaces David Slifka and will 
serve a term ending on April 30, 
2016. 

Other appointees are Michelle 
LaJoye- Young of Caledonia, 
chief deputy with the Kent 
County Sheriff Department; Julie 
Secontine of Rochester Hills, 
risk manager and an attorney for 
Oakland County; Mark Meijer of 
Grand Rapids, president of Life 
E.M.S. Ambulance; and Bryce 
Tracy of St. Ignace, 911 coordina- 
tor for the Mackinac County 911 
service. 

The two board reappointed 
board members are Dale Gribler 
of Lawrence, Van Buren County 


Rocks National Lakeshore has 
also committed to assisting the 
City with the design of boater 
and kayaker safety messages. 

The Alger County Chamber 
of Commerce will be donating 
in kind services valued at about 
$5 ,000 on activities to promote 
and market the expanded Marina 
locally and with other harbors 
and marinas along the south side 
of Lake Superior. 

To see the Fiscal Year 2013 
Boating Infrastructure Grant 
Program (Round 2) Description 
of Tier 2 projects recommended 
for funding, visit online at 
wsfrprograms .fws .gov/Subpages/ 
GrantPrograms/BIG/BIG20 1 3Ro 
und2Tier2Funding .pdf 


sheriff, and Jeffrey Friedland of 
Greenwood, director of emer- 
gency management and homeland 
security for St. Clair County. 

Appointments are subject to 
the advice and consent of the 
state Senate. 



Chief of Police Robert Marchand 
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Services, Inc. 
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NOTICE TO PATIENTS 

of Sault St. Marie Tribal Health Services 
Residing in the Detour and Drummond Island Area 

Beginning the first part of September 2013, tribal patients and other (i.e., elders) 
eligible persons may pick up their medications at the DeTour Clinic or Drummond 
Island Medical Center. Specimens for any lab test(s) routinely ordered and completed 
at the Sault Tribe Health Center Lab can be drawn for patients at DeTour Clinic or 
Drummond Island Medical Center. These services are established to improve access 
to lab and pharmacy services and as an added convenience for those residing in these 
remote areas. 

Medication pick-up and lab services are available during regular business hours at 
DeTour and Drummond Island Clinic. Medication delivery may take up to three (3) 
business days to reach your clinic pickup location. Clinic address and contact numbers 
are: 


DeTour Clinic 

346 Superior Street 
DeTour, MI 
906-297-3204 


Drummond Island Medical Center 

33896 S. Townline Rd. 

Drummond Island, MI 
906-493-5221 


If you wish to have your medications delivered to DeTour or Drummond Island, please 
talk to your Sault Tribal Health Program provider or pharmacist when you make your 
refill requests. Medication refill telephone numbers are STHC Pharmacy, 632-5226, or 
St. Ignace Pharmacy, 643-8689. 

If you wish to have a lab test drawn in DeTour or Drummond Island, please talk to 
your provider or call our lab number, 632-5233, to see if an order from your provider 
is available in the computer. 

If you have any questions, please contact 
Tony Abramson, Clinic Manager, at 632-5282. 
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Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
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Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services as well as cultural, 
social and spiritual activities of 
Sault Tribe members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anisinabemowin, means, “One who 
understands,” and is pronounced 
“Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe-tuhng” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: 

The regular rate is $18 per year, 
$11 for senior citizens and $30 to 
Canada. Please call for other foreign 


countries. Subscribe by sending 
your name and mailing address to 
the address below with your check 
or money order made out to the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Advertising: 

Display: $8.50 per column inch 
with many discounts available. 
Contact information: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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saulttribene ws @ saulttribe .net 
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Tribal member feels compelled to give back 



Noah Leask of Ishpi Information Technologies, Inc. 


Not that many years ago, after 
10 years of military service, tribal 
member Noah Leask gained dis- 
abled Native American status and 
formed an 8(a) company called 
ISPHI Inc. to provide cyber secu- 
rity. He volunteered with Special 
Olympics with his family — his 
wife whom he met in the military 
and their three young daughters. 

Today, Leask is recog- 
nized as a U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SB A) 2013 
National Small Business 
Award winner, the 2013 South 
Carolina Small Business Person 
of the Year, a two-time Top 10 
American Indian Entrepreneur 
by Inc. Magazine (number one 
in South Carolina 2011-2012), as 
national leader in job creation, 
as the SB A 2009 Veteran Small 
Business Champion of the Year 
for South Carolina and Southeast 
Region, Region IV, for the work 
he is doing in support of veterans, 
wounded warriors and veteran- 
owned businesses nationwide. 

Leask is a special person who 
gives himself over to his family, 
his community and his country. 
He served over 10 years of war- 
time service in the U.S. Navy 
conducting global operations sup- 
porting national defense where 
he played a critical role in pro- 
viding the nation and the Navy 
with cyber, information, signals, 
and information technology 
dominance as a deployed mem- 
ber of the Naval Security Group 
Command afloat and ashore. 

He was honored as one of 
the 2010 Charleston Regional 
Business Journal’s “Forty under 
40” which acknowledges the 
recipients as the future of the 
community and celebrates their 
commitment to professional, per- 
sonal and philanthropic endeav- 
ors, including a well-rounded 
lifestyle focusing on work and 
community. 

He is directly responsible 
for ISHPI’s vision, strategy and 
financial strength, as well as 
providing leadership, day-to-day 
management and governing client 
and vendor relations and strategic 
partnerships. Under his leader- 
ship, ISHPI has successfully 
experienced an average annual 
growth rate of over 243 percent 
and a five-year growth of over 
1,215 percent. This success has 
led to ISHPI being recognized as 
a 2011 and 2012 Inc. 50015000 
fastest growing company, a 
2012 Washington Technology 
FAST 50, a 2012 South Carolina 
Biz News Roaring Twenties, 

2012 Inc. Hire Power Award, 
the American Indian Chamber 
Commerce of South Carolina 
(AICCSC) 2011 Small Business 
of the Year, and a 2011-2013 
“Top Business in America” mul- 
tiple award winner by Diversity 
Business (1 in South Carolina). 

ISHPI is Leask’s vision that 
has rapidly grown to a successful 
global premier provider of infor- 
mation and cyber dominance ser- 
vices and C5ISR engineering and 
technical services for the intel- 
ligence community, Department 
of Defense, Department of 
Homeland Security and federal 
agencies. 

Leask is a Charleston Metro 
Chamber of Commerce 2013 
Leadership Charleston graduate. 
He was selected to serve as the 


2012 President of the AICCSC, 
currently serving as executive 
vice president and served on the 
Charleston Defense Contractors 
Association Board of Directors 
from 2009-2012. He is a member 
of the U.S. Naval Cryptologic 
Veterans Association, Association 
of Old Crows, Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics 
Association, National Defense 
Industrial Association, Disabled 
American Veterans, Advanced 
Security Technology Research 
Alliance, and Lowcountry 
CYBER Security Campaign 
where he is actively working 
with other businesses on devel- 
oping a Cyber Security Center 
of Excellence to help provide 
employment opportunities in the 
Charleston , S .C . , area . 

He is also a member of the 
board of advisors for EPCI 
College of Technology where he 
focuses on the high tech educa- 
tional requirements for veterans 
and students in the global market- 
place. He possesses a Bachelor 
of Science degree in information 
systems from Strayer University, 
Washington, D.C., graduating 
summa cum laude and is attending 
the University of Michigan’s Ross 
School of Business to earn his 
MBA. 

The Cheboygan-born Sault 
Tribe member is very active in 
his community. He serves as 
the chairman of the board for 
Tri-County Autism Puzzle Place 
Academy, a member of the board 
of directors for Special Olympics 
South Carolina, member of the 
College of Charleston Realizing 
Educational and Career Hopes 
(REACH) Program Advisory 
Board, the Bishop England High 
School Options Program Parent 
Advisory Team and Lowcountry 
Special Olympics and Unified 
Athletics Committees. 

He recently served as the chair- 
man of the board for Rein and 
Shine, an equine assisted therapy 
facility serving people with dis- 
abilities from 2010-2011. He is 
also the town of Mount Pleasant 
Unified and Special Olympics 
coach for several sports. He was 
awarded the 2008 Volunteer 
Coach of the Year and 2007 South 
Carolina Parent of The Year by 
the South Carolina Recreation and 
Parks Association for his work 
with Unified Athletics and the 


Special Olympics. 

As if all this isn’t enough, 
Leask decided to expand north- 


ward and get involved with his 
tribe. 

ISPHI acquired property in 
downtown Chicago for expan- 
sion. Leask will be assessing 
what corporate functions can be 
performed out of ISHPI’s northern 
Michigan office in Cheboygan 
once it is established, which leads 
to meeting his personal goal 
of creating jobs and economic 
growth for the town. ISHPI has 
over 150 employees and facilities 
in Virginia, Washington D.C., and 
Texas in addition to its Mount 
Pleasant, S.C., international head- 
quarters. 

To top it all off — at least for 
now — Leask gave $10,000 to 
his tribe’s scholarship fund for 10 
scholarships for the coming school 
year. 

Leask’s grandfather is tribal 
elder Orville Thomas Leask who 
lives on Sugar Island. 

Leask said he established the 
annual scholarship, named on 
behalf of his family, to give back 
to his tribal community. “I fully 
intend to increase this scholarship 


as much as I can,” he said. “We 
need to take care of our youth and 
elders as much as possible, all 
tribal-members for that matter. I 
have also donated financially to 
other efforts in the U.P. and north- 
ern lower Michigan as well in an 
effort to help as much as I can.” 

And, Leask feels “compelled” 
to do more. “Many tribal com- 
munities are at a crossroads with 
sequestration and the additional 
future government program cuts 
that will come with habitual over- 
spending,” he said. “If we are not 
prepared to deal with these cuts, 
then we will all see less funding to 
support vital programs both now 
and in the future.” 

Some of his ideas include 
bringing a global business view 
of business, expanding support to 
education including scholarships, 
internships and career day brief- 
ings. 

“There is no better example to 
tribal youth than successful tribal 
persons,” he said. 

Read about ISHPI at www. 
ishpi.net 
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Tribal transportation projects moving ahead 


Transportation planner Wendy 
Hoffman has been focused on 
collaboration and assisting other 
departments with various initia- 
tives and projects. A key project 
that has been years in develop- 
ment will finally be completed 
this year with the reconstruction 
of Fisheries Road at the end of 
Shunk Road and 15 Mile, the 
upgrades to this roadway will 
ensure year-round safe access for 
our fisheries staff. This project 
will be completed by the end of 
September. 


Transportation also worked 
to address safety concerns with 
improved signage throughout the 
service area at pedestrian cross- 
ings, speeding and playground 
areas. 

Transportation and the 
Community Health Program col- 
laborated to complete a tribal 
non-motorized transportation 
plan. Public input sessions were 
held throughout the seven-county 
service area. These meetings 
were a great opportunity to gather 
input and hear the concerns of 


tribal membership and staff. 
Information gathered will be 
compiled and integrated into the 
plan, which is anticipated to be 
completed in September. 

The next construction project 
starts on Sept. 9 to reconstruct 
East 15th Street, located to 
the west of the Sault Kewadin 
Casino. During the 30-day proj- 
ect, road access will be main- 
tained. At the same time, drive- 
ways for Enrollment, Big Bear 
and two residential driveways on 
Saultuer will be reconstructed. 


The Transportation Advisory 
Committee has been reestablished 
with members selected from vari- 
ous departments. The committee 
will assist with various aspects of 
the Transportation Program. 

Finally, Sault Tribe was 
selected by AAA Foundation and 
Opus International as a recipient 
of a pilot study and safety assess- 
ment audit, the first of its kind 
in Indian Country. The initiative 
will provide the tribe with the 
tools to complete risk mapping 
and performance tracking. The 


new and unique methodology will 
also provide specific quantitative 
cost estimates, safety benefits and 
benefit-cost ratios, which can be 
used to assess road safety and 
implement a safer roads invest- 
ment plan. 

If anyone should have 
any questions or would like 
more information about the 
Transportation Program, please 
contact Wendy Hoffman, trans- 
portation planner, at (906) 635- 
6050 or whoffman@saulttribe. 
net. 


Elder Services Division offers 



WAN file photo/JD-Burton 

Brother John Hascall (right) has lunch with tribal elders at Nokomis- 
Mishomis Place in Sault Ste. Marie, where he holds Mass on 
Wednesdays before the noon meal. 


By Brenda Austin 

If you are a Sault Tribe elder 
age 60 or over, the tribe’s Elder 
Service Division offers many pro- 
grams and services that may help 
meet your needs. 

One of their services is the 
Elder Meal Program held at 11:30 
a.m. Monday through Thursday 
every week in Sault Ste. Marie 
and at noon on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays in St. 
Ignace, Hessel and Manistique. 

Elder Meal Programs in the 
Sault, St. Igance and Hessel also 
offer home delivered meals to 
Sault Tribe elders who are home- 
bound and qualify for the pro- 
gram. 

Another service elders find 
helpful is the non-emergency 
medical transportation program 
offered within the tribe’s seven 
county service area. Examples 
of non-emergency medical 
needs are doctor’s appoint- 
ments , radiation therapy, che- 
motherapy and dialysis. The 
transportation coordinator asks 
that elders call two weeks in 
advance of an appointment to 
reserve a ride. Door to door 
pick up and delivery is provided 
and there is a small cost for this 
service. Fees cover round trip 
and any bridge fare. Within your 
city of residence the cost is $5 
a ride. Outside of city limits 
there is a $10 an hour charge. 
Overnight trips to places such 
as Ann Arbor generally require 
a months advance notice. To 
reserve transportation call 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

The Elder Division also has a 
registered nurse 
on staff. Mark 
Willis, RN, is 
the supervisor 
for the In-Home 
Care Program, 
which includes 
personal care such 
as bathing, dressing, grooming, 
transferring, eating and ambu- 
lating. Also offered under this 
program is light housekeeping, 
local transportation for shopping 
and errands and meal preparation. 
Patient sitting, or respite, is also 
offered for elderly caregivers. As 
part of the programs outreach and 
advocacy, staff members have 
identified community resources 
that are also available for elders 
and offer help with long term 
care planning. Willis said if cli- 
ents need help filling out forms 
for tribal programs or Medicare 
paperwork, assistance will be pro- 
vided if requested. 

There are four home health 
care technicians, who together put 
in over 80,000 miles a year on the 


road driving to and from home 
visits. According to Willis, the In- 
Home Care Program currently has 
115 clients and does over 4,000 
visits a year. 

He said it’s normal for an elder 
to have in home care one day a 
week for 1 .5 hours if they qualify 
for the program. In addition to the 
personal care and homemaking 
assistance, the technicians also 
do medication queries to make 
sure medications were taken that 
day and also do blood pressure 
checks and on diabetic patients 
they check glucose levels. This 
program is available to elders 
residing within the tribe’s service 
area. 

Willis said they are happy 
to offer Telemergency to elders 
living in the service area. 
Telemergency is a system that 
will notify 911 with a pre- 
recorded message at the touch of 
a button. It does not work with 
cell phones, to be able to use it 
there must be a direct line into 
the residence. “The dispatcher 
will talk to you through the pen- 
dant you wear around your neck, 
it’s not like other systems where 
you have to pay $30 a month, 
it’s a one-time purchase,” Willis 
said. The cost of the pendent is 
$90 and in some cases the Elder 
Health Care fund can assist with 
the purchase. 

The Elder Division also offers 
a limited number of walkers, 
wheelchairs, commodes and other 
home health supplies that can be 
“loaned out” to tribal elders at no 
cost to them for as long as they 
are needed. 

The Elder Health Care Fund is 
administered by the Elder Service 
Division and provides financial 
assistance to enrolled Sault Tribe 
elders for some medical ser- 
vices. Optical and dental services 
covered under the fund must be 
received at Sault Tribe health 
facilities. Durable medical equip- 


ment is only for elders living out- 
side of the seven county service 
area and requires a prescription. 
Administrative Assistant 


variety of 

Sharon Hovie is the contact per- 
son for the Elder Health Care 
Fund and she encourages eligible 
elders to fill out an application. 
Applications can be obtained at 
any Sault Tribe health facility, 
elder meal sites and the Elder 
Center located at 2076 Shunk 
Road in the Sault. Applications 
can be dropped off with Hovie, 
faxed or emailed along with all 
proof of income, a copy of your 
Sault Tribe enrollment card, and 
a copy of any insurance you may 
have. 

The Elder Division was also 
selected to receive an Americorp/ 
Vista worker. Justin Miller from 
Marshal, Michigan has been with 
the Elder Division since April. 
Miller’s goal is to help Sault 
Tribe elders become healthier 
in culturally appropriate ways. 

He has been working with tribal 


programs 

programs such as Community 
Health, Environmental and the 
Culture Department. 

Cheri Goetz is the Elder 
Division director and she super- 
vises a staff of 21. 

She said she is 
proud of the team 
she has and that 
“it is nice to work 
in an environment 
where you feel 
everyone is part 
of your family. 

I really enjoy working with our 
elders and helping them.” 

The Elder Services Division 
can be contacted by calling (906) 
635-4971, (888) 711-7356, or by 
fax at (906) 635-7005. Priority 
for elder programs and services 
are given to those with disabili- 
ties, limited mobility, and other 
health concerns. 
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ACFS office welcomes new staff members 


By Brenda Austin 

Within the past month, 
Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) has wel- 
comed three new staff members 
- two caseworkers and a records 
technician. 

Lynne Weaver is a familiar 
face in the Sault area, having 
been born and raised there and 
been an employee for numerous 
area businesses. Weaver began 
her employment with the tribe 
Aug. 8 as a records technician, 
working closely with Binogii 
Placement Agency caseworkers 
and other ACFS staff. Weaver 
makes sure all court records and 
paperwork pertaining to foster 
children and adoptions are filed 
properly and include all necessary 
forms. 

For 30 years she was with 
Kmart Corporation, first for 
S .S . Kresge Company before 
being hired into their sister store, 
Kmart, as office manager when 
it opened. She has also worked 
as a real estate agent for Century 
21 and ReMax and then as her 
interest and understanding in 
taxes grew, she worked for H&R 
Block and Jackson Hewitt. She 
also spent a few years working 
for the Consolidated Community 
School Services in Kincheloe, 
a 20-minute drive north of the 
Sault and was in Iron Mountain 
for nine months working for JD 
Edwards and MJ Electric/Quanta 
Services for a software conver- 
sion. 

Weaver has two children and 
three grandchildren. 

Christina “Chrissy” Menard 
was welcomed aboard in August 
as a Binogii Placement Agency 
caseworker. She monitors foster 
care placements, reviews and 
assists with foster care and adop- 
tive home studies and recom- 
mends placements for children 
going into foster care. She also 
performs assessments after a 
child is removed from their 



Lynn Weaver 

home to see what services can be 
offered to the parents with a goal 
of reunifying the family, while 
working to ensure any needs 
the children may have, such as 
medical, dental and schooling are 
being met. 

Menard graduated from LSSU 
in 2012 with a bachelor’s degree 
in criminal justice. Prior to being 
hired by ACFS as a caseworker, 
she worked for ACFS at the 
tribe’s Advocacy Resource Center 
as a shelter worker. A local girl, 
she was born in Alpena, Mich., 
but was raised in Sault Ste. Marie 
and lived on the tribe’s reserva- 
tion from the ages of eight to 17. 
She said she is happy to be work- 
ing for the tribe. “Being raised on 
the reservation, one of my goals 
when graduating college was to 
give back to the community and 
children. This is the job I was 
striving to get and I am happy to 
be part of the ACFS team,” she 
said. 

Samantha Masterson was 
brought onboard the ACFS team 
as a family continuity and preven- 
tion services caseworker. 

She was born in Newberry, 
Mich., and raised between the 
Sault, Indiana and Newberry 
where she graduated from 
Newberry High School in 2006. 
She went on to earn a bachelor’s 



Chrissy Menard 


degree from LSSU in psychology, 
graduating from there in 2010. 

After graduating from college 
she went to work for Wal-Mart in 
their pharmacy and as a cashier 
for two years before being hired 
by the Diane Peppier Resource 
Center as a crisis intervention 
caseworker. As part of her work 
there she ran a domestic violence 
support group. 

Her work with ACFS includes 
offering families services based 
on their individual needs to 
try and prevent the removal of 
children from their home. She 
also works to reunify families 
once a child/children have been 
removed. Masterson said she is 
confident in her new position 
and is looking forward to addi- 
tional training and growth within 
the department. She is currently 
taking online courses through 
the University of the Rockies to 
obtain a Master’s of Art in psy- 
chology with a criminology and 
justice studies specialization. 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services provides social 
services for the Sault Tribe with 
funding from the Sault Tribe, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indian 
Health Services, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
Department of Justice, USD A 
and the State of Michigan. There 



Samantha Masterson 


are three primary components 
within ACFS — child placement, 
advocacy resources and direct 
services. 

Direct Services provides 
assistance to tribal members 
experiencing financial and other 
difficulties. 

Child Placement works to 
improve the safety, permanency 
and wellbeing of children in 
placement and also includes adult 


Anishinaabek 
Community and 
Family Services 

Sault Ste. Marie Main 
Office 

2218 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783 

Phone 

906-632-5250 

800-726-0093 

Fax 

906-632-5266 

protective services. The Advocacy 
Resource Center offers supportive 
services to help meet the needs 
of victims of crime in a culturally 
sensitive manner. 
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Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


BUY HERE, PAY HERE! 


BAD CREDIT, BANKRUPTCIES, REPOS OKAY! 

The Largest Selection of Trucks and 
SUVs in Northern Michigan. 

Easy Terms - Low Monthly Payments 

Most Monthly Payments 

UNDER $ 200 

24-Month Warranties 
Available on ALL Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles! 


Call Rich: 989-306-3656 
Visit Our NEW S00 STORE! 
Huron Auto Sales U.P. 

across from K-mart 


DeMawating Development 

Property Sales & Rentals 


Reasonable Rent Rates • Low Move-In Costs • Month-to-Month Lease • Pets Allowed 


A 


DeMawating Development features 
2, 3 and 4 bedroom duplexes and 
single family homes with large 
basements. 





CONTACT US TODAY! 

Call 906-495-2800 or 
Email Rental Manager 
Theresa Germain at 
tgermain@saulttribe.net. 


Monthly & Quarterly 
Pay-On-Time Incentives 
and Other Promotions! 


Homes include appliances, 
washer and dryer hook-ups 
and accessible parking. 
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Behavioral Health, Tribal Court sponsor Recovery Month activities 


By Julie A. McKelvie 

Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 
and Sault Tribal Court are joining 
Voices for Recovery by hosting a 
community- wide celebration. 

On Sept. 26, all those who sup- 
port recovery in our community 
and beyond are invited to join the 
Recovery Walk beginning at the 
St. Isaac Joques Catholic Church 
at 1529 Marquette Avenue in 
Sault Ste. Marie and ending in 
a community picnic at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center at 2 Ice Circle. 

The first 120 people to register 
for the walk will receive a fee T- 
shirt with the 2013 logo, Join the 
voices of recovery — together on 
pathways to wellness. 

Pre-registration and T-shirt 
give away starts at St. Isaac 


Joques at 4 p.m. The walk begins 
promptly at 5 p.m. 

Every September, communities 
and agencies across the coun- 
try celebrate Recovery Month. 
Celebrating Recovery Month is a 
way to bring to light the tremen- 
dous value behavioral health and 
recovery support services bring 
to those suffering from substance 
use and mental health disorders. 

According to the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration, “Recovery month 
promotes the societal benefits of 
prevention, treatment and recov- 
ery for mental and substance use 
disorders, celebrates people in 
recovery, lauds the contributions 
of treatment and service providers 
and promotes the message that 
recovery in all its forms is pos- 


sible. Recovery Month spreads 
the positive message that behav- 
ioral health is essential to overall 
health, that prevention works, 
treatment is effective, and that 
people can, and do recover.” 

Seeking care for behavioral 
health concerns was often kept 
hidden in the past due to fear 
over stigma. More recently, this 
has begun to change. People are 
beginning to recognize that caring 
for our substance use and mental 
health issues is as important and 
as socially acceptable as caring 
for our physical wellbeing. 

Native peoples have long 
been aware that overall well- 
ness includes the four domains 
of physical, emotional, mental 
and the spiritual. With respect to 
the medicine wheel, Sault Tribe 


boasts an integrated medical and 
behavioral health center with 
spiritual and cultural services 
available as well. 

Coming together for Recovery 
Month is a way to celebrate 
those lives and families which 
have been positively impacted by 
recovery and to promote the goal 
of wellness in all areas of life. 

Please bring your entire family 
out to help us celebrate our third 
annual Recovery Walk. Those 
unable to participate in the walk 
may go directly to Chi Mukwa 
after 5 p.m. There will be recov- 
ery speakers, information booths 
and activities for children includ- 
ing a bouncy castle, crafting 
table, face painting and carnival 
games with prizes. 

For questions, call Julie 


McKelvie, Lara Cook-Paquin 
or Cindy Thomas at Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health at 635-6075 
or Pat McKelvie at Sault Tribal 
Court at 635-4963.. 

This event is supported by the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration, Access 
to Recovery, Tribal Court, Sault 
Tribe Behavioral Health and peo- 
ple in and supportive of recovery. 

This event is supported by 
award number 2010-AC-BX- 
0024 from the Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, Office of Justice 
Programs. The opinions, findings, 
and conclusions or recommenda- 
tions expressed in this event are 
those of the author(s) and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of 
the Department of Justice. 


Grant helps adults over 60 years old to receive free legal assistance 


LANSING - Adults aged 60 
or older will have better access to 
free legal services from the state, 
thanks to a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

The Michigan Office of 
Services to the Aging (OSA) was 
recently awarded a grant that will 


WASHINGTON - The U.S. 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(VA) recently announced the 
second round of HUD-Veterans 
Affairs Supportive Housing 
(HUD-VASH) funding to local 
public housing agencies across 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. The 
$7 .8 million will provide housing 
and clinical services for 1,120 
currently homeless veterans. In 
May of this year, the two agen- 
cies announced $60 million in 
HUD-VASH vouchers. 

The supportive housing 
assistance is provided through 
the HUD-Veterans Affairs 
Supportive Housing (HUD- 
VASH) Program which combines 
rental assistance from HUD with 
case management and clinical 
services provided by VA. Since 
2008, a total of 58,140 vouchers 
have been awarded and 43 ,37 1 
formerly homeless veterans are 
currently in homes of their own 
because of HUD-VASH. 

“Our nation’s veterans have 
sacrificed and given up so much 
for our freedom,” said HUD 
Secretary Donovan. “These 
vouchers are helping America 

Sault Hospice 

The home for terminally ill 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., com- 
munity members to spend their 
last days has served more than 50 
families since opening its doors in 
August of 2012 and now, thanks 
to the generosity of a Mackinac 
County couple, it has a name, the 
Robert and Helen Ball Hospice 
House. 

Robert and Helen (nee 
Bumstead) Ball of Hessel donated 
$100,000 to the Hospice facility 
during its open house last sum- 
mer and another $200,000 for the 
naming opportunity and to close 
out the $900,000 capital cam- 
paign. 

“The Sault area has been so 
good to us,” Bob added, “so we 


enhance the free legal service 
options available to older adults 
and help the state coordinate with 
partners to address legal problems 
more efficiently. 

“We know that the right 
advice at the right time will mini- 
mize legal challenges for older 
adults,” said OSA Director Kari 


end veterans’ homelessness one 
veteran at a time until we see not 
one veteran living on the street. I 
look forward to continue working 
with Secretary Shinseki and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
to target assistance to our home- 
less veterans.” 

“These HUD-VASH vouch- 
ers are a vital tool in our effort 
to provide these brave men and 
women with the earned care and 
benefits that help them live pro- 
ductive, meaningful lives,” said 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs Eric 
K. Shinseki. “So long as a single 
veteran lives on our streets, we 
have work to do. But with the 
continued support of President 
Obama, Congress and our com- 
munity partners, we will end 
homelessness among Veterans.” 

HUD-VASH is a critical part 
of the Obama administration’s 
commitment to end veteran and 
long-term chronic homelessness 
by 2015. Opening Doors: Federal 
Strategic Plan to Prevent and 
End Homelessness serves as a 
roadmap for how the federal gov- 
ernment will work with state and 
local communities to confront 
the root causes of homelessness, 
especially among former service- 


thought we should give some- 
thing back to this community.” 

Helen was born and raised in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Bob’s family 
moved to the area when he was a 
boy. After graduating from Sault 
Area High School in 1953, he 
started working for Weir Moving 
and Storage before eventually 
starting his own business, Ball 
Moving and Storage and co- 
founded Superior Sanitation. 

The Hospice mortgage is 
down to $100,000 and fundrais- 
ing continues. With all services 
being free of charge to residents 
of Chippewa, Luce and Mackinac 
counties, the need is great. 

Hospice still needs $250,000 
each year for operations and the 


Sederburg. “We are excited to 
receive additional resources to 
enhance coordination and create 
a more efficient legal services 
system for older adults to get the 
help that they need even faster.” 

The state will receive $178,500 
per year over the next three years. 
Half of the funding will go for 


men and women. HUD’s annual 
“point in time” estimate of the 
number of homeless persons 
and families for 2012 found that 
veteran homelessness fell by 7.2 
percent (or 4,876 people) since 
January 2011 and by 17.2 percent 
since January 2009. On a single 
night in January 2012, 62,619 
veterans were homeless. 

The grants announced today 
are part of $75 million appro- 
priated this year to support the 
housing needs of homeless veter- 
ans. Local public housing author- 
ities provide rental assistance to 
homeless veterans while nearby 
VA Medical Centers (VAMC) 
offer supportive services and 
case management. This is the 
second round of the 2013 HUD- 
VASH funding. HUD expects 
to announce more HUD-VASH 
funding this year. 

VAMCs work closely with 
homeless veterans then refer 
them to public housing agencies 
for these vouchers, based upon 
a variety of factors, most impor- 
tantly the duration of the home- 
lessness and the need for longer 
term more intensive support to 
obtain and maintain permanent 
housing. The HUD-VASH pro- 


variety of services it provides. 

Their generous donation is 
having an immediate effect, 
according to Hospice of the EUP 
Executive Director Tracey Holt. 

“It is a relief to know that 
the mortgage is close to being 
paid for and we can continue to 
concentrate on fundraising for 
operations,” Holt said, noting that 
all services provided by Hospice 
of the EUP are free of charge. 
“The donation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Ball is so generous and it means 
a lot to the families in this com- 
munity.” 

Holt said she is humbled by 
the Balls and many others who 
are willing to help Hospice help 
the community. 


operation of the Legal Hotline 
for Michigan Seniors (800) 347- 
LAWS or (800) 347-5297. 

The Legal Hotline is a core 
component of Michigan’s elder 
rights services providing older 
adults with free legal advice and 
referral assistance. Older adults 
and their families who have ques- 


gram includes both the rental 
assistance the voucher provides 
and the comprehensive case 
management that VAMC staff 
provides. 

Veterans participating in the 
HUD-VASH program rent pri- 
vately owned housing and gener- 
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tions and need information or 
advice about legal matters are 
encouraged to call the hotline for 
assistance. 

Michigan was one of seven 
states to receive the legal assis- 
tance systems grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

for veterans 

ally contribute no more than 30 
percent of their income toward 
rent. VA offers eligible homeless 
veterans clinical and supportive 
services through its medical cen- 
ters across the U.S., Guam and 
Puerto Rico. 



HUD, VA announce more permanent housing vouchers 


named for major benefactor 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 
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River of History Museum unveils new mural 



Image courtesy of the River of History Museum 

Above, the new mural in the River of History Museum depicts some of the activities of Anishinaabe and French voyageurs along the St. Marys River during the region’s fur trade era. 


By Rick Smith 

Officials from the River of 
History Museum, Chippewa 
County Historical Society, Lake 
Superior State University and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, Cloverland 
Electric and the Susan Schacher 
Memorial Award gathered as 
partners along with other guests 
during an open house at the 
museum on Aug. 22, which 
featured the unveiling of a new 
mural by well-known Sault art- 
ist, Jeanne Tubman, who spent 
more than 400 hours on the 
project. 

The mural depicts a 1 8th cen- 
tury scene along the St. Marys 
River during the fur trade era of 


French and Anishinaabe voya- 
geurs loading and portaging 
Montreal canoes, the transports 
of the fur trade, and doing other 
tasks with a fort in the distance. 
Funding for the mural came 
from a grant of $2,819 from the 
Michgian Council for the Arts 
and Cultural Affairs. 

The portrayed fort is Fort 
Chevalier de Repentigny, which 
was a French fort in what is 
now Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
established in 1750, taken by the 
British in 1862 and then burned 
by Anishinaabe allies of Pontiac 
later that year. 

While unveiling of the mural 
was the highlight of the open 
house, the event also featured 


Sault mask maker boosts 
spooky Holloween fun 


By Tony Rogers 

Just a reminder that Halloween 
is right around the corner and I 
have been working on some new 
masks and prosthetic designs the 
past few months, you can check 
them out at www.happysadguyfx. 
com. 

My latest design is a Pan mask. 
I was inspired by the movie Pan ’s 
Labyrinth , but I wanted to make 
my Pan design more user friendly, 
considering that, with the original 
Pan’s Labyrinth mask, the actor 
could barely see out of it. 

Another project I’m going to 
be working on isn’t exactly an 
original idea, but I have always 
wanted to make my own ver- 
sion of it. This mask will be a 
Wolverine mask from the pages 
of Marvel Comics. I don’t usually 
recreate established characters 
because I like to keep my designs 
as original as I can — but I just 
can’t help myself on this one. 

I also have other mask designs 
and a variety of prosthetics on my 
website. I will be adding more 
things as time goes by, so keep 
checking back from time to time. 

I do regret to inform that 
custom creations from sculpts 
to casting will only be available 
for Halloween 2014. This is an 
extremely busy time of the year 
and there is simply no time to 



Photo courtesy of Tony Rogers 
The Pan mask created by Sault 


Tribe member Tony Rogers. He has 
been working on new masks and 
prosthetic designs the past few 
months, you can check them out 
at www.happysadguyfx.com. 

complete the project professional- 
ly for this Halloween. However, I 
can custom paint an already exist- 
ing design with clear directions 
from you, or from sketches. 

For more information please 
contact me by sending email to 
happysadguyfx@hotmail.com. If 
you want to keep up to date with 
what I’m working on or have sug- 
gestions for future designs, please 
contact me on Facebook at www. 
facebook.com/tony.rogers.9803 1 . 

I can also be reached by calling 
(906) 322-3720. 1 would really 
like to hear your input. 


newer displays for public view- 
ing, a period skit featuring 
exchanges between French and 
Anishinaabe characters portrayed 
by Paul Sabourin of Le Sault 
Historic Sites and Cecil Pavlat 
of the Sault Tribe cultural affairs 
team. 

The open house also featured 
a silent auction and Kewadin 
Casinos supplied refreshments 
for attendees . 

“Anyone interested in the 


history of Sault Ste. Marie and 
the St. Marys River should see 
this mural and the updates to 
the museum,” noted Dr. Tom 
Robinson, museum director, in 
an announcement. “Some areas 
have been updated and others 
reorganized. It really is becom- 
ing a strong depiction of the 
early history of the river and the 
Sault and of life during the long 
history of this area, dating back 
to the mid- 1600s.” 


While a visit to the museum 
is well worth the time and cost 
of admission, the museum, and 
Sault Tribe as well, is missing 
an opportunity to educate the 
public, if even a little bit, about 
the long struggle that gave rise 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians and the 
unique government-to-govern- 
ment relationship between Indian 
Country and the United States of 
America. 



Gather information on: 

Traditional Medicine 
Nutrition 

Diabetes Management 
Traditional Foods Preparation 

Unlike at a typical health fair, you re invited tor the whole 
morning as we learn traditional mys and celebrate the 
wisdom of our ancestors. 

Where* Sault Tribe Health Center Auditorium, Sault Ste. Marie 
When* Friday, September 20 fh , 9:00 am- 1:00 pm 
What; 

■ Delicious &. Nutritious Breakfast Bar 

• Teaching from Harlan Downwind 

* Traditional Foods Demo by Connie Watson 

* Overview of Traditional Medicine Services 

■ Prfae Drawing for a Food Saver (mast be present) 

• Blood Glucose Screenings 

TrajM'oal Tcadungs Saacfo Demos Ptis Drwng 

The More We Learn, The Better We Live! 
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Contract Health Services team recognized 
for superior achievements, dedicated service 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Contract Health 
Services (CHS) team members 
were recognized during the 14th 
National Partnerships Conference 
held in Denver on Aug. 15 for 
their superior achievements, 
dedicated service and significant 
contributions to the tribe’s CHS 
program. 


The Office of Resource, 

Access and Partnerships and Area 
Contract Health Services Officers 
awarded each CHS team member 
a certificate of recognition for 
“Outstanding Achievement for 
a Team or Office,” which CHS 
Utilization Manager Tina Fox 
accepted on behalf of the depart- 
ment during an awards ceremony. 

Sault Tribe Health Division 
Director Bonnie Culfa, RN, 

MSN, said, “Our Contract Health 
Services program has very 
dedicated team members work- 
ing under the leadership of Tina 
Fox and often do not receive the 
recognition due them for provid- 
ing caring assistance to our tribal 
members. This much deserved 
national award highlights what 
we know at the Health Division, 
that we have an excellent 
Contract Health Services program 
and we should ah be thankful and 


proud of our CHS team. Please 
offer them your congratulations 
for their service and for being 
such an award-winning team.” 

As part of the nomination 
process, Fox wrote a short 
description of the CHS teams 
accomplishments: “The members 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians have benefited 


from the dedicated staff at our 
Contract Health Service depart- 
ment. We have five employees in 
this department that are happy to 
assist our members in accessing 
healthcare, whether at one of our 
four major tribal clinics, two sat- 
ellite clinic sites or referred care 
throughout our seven county ser- 
vice area. There are 14,000 mem- 
bers that have signed up for CHS 
that have resided in our Contract 
Health Service delivery area. 
Together our five staff members 
combined years of service in CHS 
totals 115 years, which shows 
our staffs desire and dedication 
to servicing our membership. Our 
staff is very knowledgeable of 
ah services provided through our 
tribe and outside resources and 
the members know they can count 
on us to assist in any way we 
can. The staff handles the calls or 
visits from the members from the 


referred care, to specialized phar- 
macy item requests, discharge 
planning for care and items 
needed for discharge and care 
afterward. They coordinate the 
members care with our other trib- 
al community health programs, 
tribal social service programs or 
contracted outside services not 
provided by our tribal programs.” 

The five team members who 
were recognized were Carol 
Pages-Montie, a CHS certifier 
for the past 33 years; Kimberly 
Menard, a patient care coordi- 
nator for 27 years; Claudette 
Crook, patient care coordinator 
for 15 years; Nicole McKechnie, 
a patient care coordinator for 
nine years and Tina Fox, CHS 
utilization manager for 29 years. 
Other important members of the 
CHS team include senior worker 
Barbara Dietz and student work- 
ers Cecelia Atkinson and Rachel 
Lee. 

To be eligible for CHS, Sault 
Tribe members must reside in 
the seven county Contract Health 
Service delivery area, which 
includes Chippewa, Mackinac, 
Luce, Schoolcraft, Alger, Delta, 
and Marquette counties. A com- 
plete application must be filled 
out, along with a copy of current 
income (Federal 1040 tax return), 
copy of insurance cards and 
proof of residency. The income 
is used to determine eligibility 
for alternate resources as CHS is 
mandated to be the payor of last 
resort by the federal government. 
Refusal to access an alternate 
resource, such as tribal clinics 
when available and accessible, 
Medicare, Medicaid, MiChild, 
crippled children’s programs, 
vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams, Veterans Administration, 
state and federal programs can 
result in a denial of eligibility for 
CHS . CHS is not an insurance 
policy or an entitlement program. 

CHS is a federally funded 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Nicole McKechnie, a patient care coordinator for nine years; Claudette 
Crook, patient care coordinator for 15 years; Tina Fox, CHS utilization 
manager for 29 years; Kimberly Menard, a patient care coordinator for 
27 years and Carol Pages-Montie, a CHS certifier for the past 33 years. 


Prevent the flu, get vaccinated! 


From the Community Health 

NURSING STAFF 

Winter is a special time for 
family and community. It is time 
to gather for feasts and celebra- 
tion. It is time for sharing laugh- 
ter, wisdom and tradition — not 
a time for sharing the flu. 

Compared to the general U.S. 
population, American Indians 
and Alaskan Natives are more 
likely than other groups to get 
sicker from the flu, be hospi- 
talized and even die from flu- 
related complications. In fact, 
in 2010, American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives were added 
to the list of people for whom 
yearly influenza vaccination 
is a priority. Protect yourself 
and protect your people by get- 
ting your flu vaccine. You need 
this season’s vaccine to protect 
against flu this season, so get 
vaccinated this season, even if 
you were vaccinated last season. 

Your family may be especial- 
ly vulnerable to the flu. Anyone 
can get sick from the flu, but it 
causes more problems for babies 


and young children, elders, 
pregnant women and people 
with certain medical conditions, 
like diabetes (type 1 and 2), 
asthma or heart problems . 

Even in otherwise healthy 
adults and children, the flu has 
the potential to cause severe ill- 
ness that may require hospital 
care. Getting a flu vaccine each 
season reduces your risk of ill- 
ness, hospitalization or even 
death and can prevent you from 
spreading the virus to your loved 
ones. A flu vaccine can offer 
life-saving protection, especially 
in communities that do not have 
a hospital with an emergency 
department or intensive care unit 
to treat patients with severe flu 
illness or related complications. 

The flu vaccine is safe and 
is recommended for everyone 
six months of age and older. 

You can’t get the flu from the 
flu vaccine. People have been 
receiving flu vaccines for more 
than 50 years and vaccine safety 
is closely monitored annually by 
the Centers for Disease Control 


and Prevention and the Food and 
Drug Administration. The virus- 
es in the flu shot are killed and 
the viruses in the nasal spray 
vaccine are weakened, so neither 
vaccine can cause the flu. 

A flu shot can have mild 
side effects such as soreness or 
swelling where the vaccine was 
received, a mild fever or aches. 
Mild side effects of the nasal 
spray can include runny nose, 
headache, sore throat and cough. 
None of the side effects you 
may experience are contagious 
to others and should disappear 
within two days . 

There are lots of places to 
get the flu vaccine. You can 
get yours from trusted sources 
including your local tribal 
healthcare facility. Please call 
your local tribal community 
health facility for a list of flu 
vaccine clinic dates and times. 

Protecting your commu- 
nity against the flu is a shared 
responsibility. Thank you for 
keeping Indian country healthy. 


program used to fund health 
care services referred outside of 
the tribe’s health care clinics, or 
urgent and emergent conditions. 
You must contact CHS prior to 
your service date if referred by 
a tribal clinic provider, or within 
72 hours of receiving emergency 
care. The medical management 
team reviews emergency room 
reports to determine their prior- 
ity. Please contact CHS Staff to 
request assistance or to apply for 
CHS, at (800) 922-0582 or 632- 


5220. 

Indian Health Service has 
established priorities as guide- 
lines for tribes to follow to assist 
tribes in authorizing what ser- 
vices they will be covering during 
that fiscal year based on current 
federal funding level. This past 
fiscal year CHS has been able 
to provide priority 1A, IB, and 
Priority 2 diagnostic and Priority 
2 services that have been added 
to the exception list, urgent and 
emergent Priority 1A services. 


SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY; 
FLU CLINICS FOR 2013 j 
FLU SEASON ! 


Sault Tribe members & federally recognized tribe’s members 

(COST = FREE) 

Non-native employees with or without insurance: co-pay up to $1 0 


l J 

(COST =$10) 

Non-native spouses: $10 co-pay 

, (COST =$10) 

HESSEL AREA 



Thurs., Sept. 1 9 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

12:30-3:30 


“Cardiac Day” 


Wed., Sept. 25 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

9-12 & 1-4 

Mon., Sept. 30 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

1 1-12 & 1-4 

Wed., Oct. 9 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

1 1-12 & 1-4 

Mon., Oct. 1 4 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

1 1-12 & 1-4 

Thurs., Oct. 1 7 

Hessel CASINO** 

2-4 

MUNISING AREA 


Fri., Sept. 20 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

9-12 

Thurs., Sept. 26 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

9-12 

Thurs., Oct. 3 

Christmas CASINO** 

10-2 

Thurs., Oct. 24 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

9-12 

NEWBERRY AREA 


Fri., Sept. 20 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

7:30-5 

Mon., Oct. 21 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

7:30-5 

Wed., Nov. 1 3 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

1 -4 

Thurs., Dec. 5 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

1 -4 

SAULT AREA 



Wed., Sept. 25 

Sault Tribe Health Center* 

8:30-4 

Tues., Oct. 1 

Sault Tribe Health Center* 

8:30-4 

Wed., Oct. 9 

Sault Elder Care Meal Site 



Adult Only - 2076 Shunk Rd. 

10-2 

Wed., Oct. 1 6 

Sault Tribe Health Center* 

8:30-4 

Wed., Oct. 23 

Sault Kewadin CASINO** 

8:30-4 

Tues., Oct. 29 

Sault Tribal Health Center* 

8:30-4 

Thurs., Nov. 7 

Sault Tribe Health Center* 

10-2 

ST. IGNACE AREA 


Tue., Sept. 24 

St. Ignace Elder Care 

10-4 


Elders only - McCann School 


Wed., Oct. 9 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 

9-4 

Tue., Oct. 1 5 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 

9-4 

Tue., Oct. 25 

St. Ignace CASINO** 

9-4 

* Auditorium 

** Employees only 



TO BE ANNOUNCED: ESCANABA • MANISTIQUE • MARQUETTE 

FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE OF THE 


FOLLOWING CLINICS: 

Escanaba Health Center at 7 86-2636 

Hessel Tribal Health Center at 484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health Center at 341 -8469 

Munising Tribal Health Center at 387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health Center at 293-81 81 

Sault Community Health Program at 632-5210 

St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human Services at 643-8689 


— CLIP & SAVE — 
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SBA teaches Native entrepreneurship online 


By Rick Smith 

If you’ve long harbored a 
dream of owning and operat- 
ing your own blueberry planta- 
tion, fry bread bakery or some 
other enterprise, but don’t have 
a clue where to start, you may 
want to hop online and take a 
gander at the multitude of free 
courses offered by the U.S. Small 
Business Adminsitration (SBA) 


at sba.gov/sba-learning-center/ 
search/training. From the early 
stages of thinking about starting 
a business to the more advanced 
stages of acquiring government 
contracts, this site covers it all. 

The SBA even breaks down 
courses for specific students, such 
as those with American Indian 
ancestry, veterans and women 
who may be qualified for dif- 


ferent programs to help them 
achieve goals. 

Tabs on the main page allow 
one to further explore starting and 
managing a business, loans and 
grants, contracting, local assis- 
tance, finding content on other 
types of media and finding infor- 
mation most important to you 
through the SBA Direct function. 

Under the Starting and 


Managing a Business tab, as an 
example of the depth of the les- 
sons, subjects start with Thinking 
About Starting a Business?, 
moves on to Create Your 
Business Plan and takes you into 
18 other facets of starting and 
managing a business, including 
the end stage such as for retir- 
ing, closing, selling or for other 
reasons. 


Whether you would like to 
become a real-life Horatio Alger, 
Jr. rags-to-riches kind of magnate 
or just aim to enjoy a comfortable 
life with a sense of accomplish- 
ment with something to leave as 
a legacy, check into the site and 
see where your imagination takes 
you. 

The SBA is a United States 
government agency. 


Make preparations to carry out parental last wishes 


From MSU Extension, 
Chippewa County 

My parents both passed away 
suddenly and our family never 
experienced the “sit down and 
talk about end of life issues” talk. 
Mom lived many years after dad 
passed away and, rather than a 
formal discussion, she “threw 
out” information regarding a 
coming appointment to write her 
will or mentioned a certain docu- 
ment was kept in the safe and 
where the keys were. We knew 
my brother was listed on the 
checking account, that she want- 
ed a bagpiper at her funeral and 
how we should divide her collect- 
ables. We were lucky, mom had 
been the executor of her uncle’s 
estate and knew about putting 
things in order. Not every family 
is so fortunate. Many families 
avoid having this emotionally 
charged discussion. By not know- 
ing what has been put in place, 
families are faced making many 
decisions at an uncomfortably 
fast pace. Planning ahead can 
lead to peace of mind for parents 
and grown children. 

The most important piece of 
this process is communication 
and, specifically, communication 
with all family members. Once a 
member of the family feels left 
out of decision making conversa- 
tions, trouble starts. We live in 
an era of accessing each other 
through conference calls, email 
and text messages. Decisions 
need not be made without all 


family members. Siblings need to 
be patient and respectful of oth- 
ers reactions and feelings. During 
these conversations, there was 
a tendency to slip into the same 
roles we had when growing up 
together. Keep this in mind when 
the oldest starts to seemingly boss 
everyone around or the young- 
est whines that no one tells her 
anything. Focus on the end result, 
honoring your parent(s). 

When is the best time for a 
meeting? It might be easier to list 
when not to hold a meeting. Stay 
away from holiday visits, family 
reunions or at the end of a hospi- 
tal bed. Set a specific place and 
time for this important conversa- 
tion and don’t forget to include 
your parent(s). Once the meet- 
ing is set, address the following 
points: 

• Where are all the important 
papers kept? Is there a safe, shoe- 
box, drawer or a safe deposit box 
at the bank? 

• Is there a will? Where is a 
copy kept? 

• Have steps been taken for 
someone to make decisions if 
your parents cannot? Is there a 
living will? 

• Does your parent have a law- 
yer and a financial advisor? 

• Where are insurance policies 
kept? 

• What about a financial advi- 
sor and is contact information 
readily at hand? 

• Are there files on a home 
computer? 


Farm Bill amendment could 
lower interstate food safety 


By Rick Smith 

An amendment to the 2013 
reauthorization of the U.S. 
Agriculture Reform, Food and 
Jobs Act, commonly referred 
to as the Farm Bill, is meeting 
opposition from a diverse field of 
organizations and congressional 
representatives. At the heart of 
the contention is the so-called 
King Amendment, which would 
prevent states from barring the 
sale of foods originating from 
other states that have lower stan- 
dards for humane and sanitary 
livestock treatment, lower safety 
standards protecting farm work- 
ers and food safety standards 
protecting consumers. 

The Farm Bill directly con- 
cerns Indian Country as a whole 
through stipulations on a variety 
of matters such as tribal USD A 
food distribution programs, fish- 
eries and agricultural operations. 

The Humane Society of the 
United States is among a coali- 
tion of more than 60 organiza- 
tions that represent the interests 
of sustainable agriculture, con- 
sumers, animal welfare, the envi- 


ronment and others in defeating 
the amendment. Joining them 
are about 160 Democrat and 
Republican representatives of the 
U.S. Congress. 

According to the United 
States Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry, the Farm Bill is a bun- 
dle of legislation that originated 
during the Great Depression that 
sets national agriculture, nutri- 
tion, conservation and forestry 
policy and is reauthorized every 
five years. The last bill expired 
in 2012. A partial extension 
was passed on Jan. 1 of 2013 to 
extend several expired programs. 
The 2013 reauthorization passed 
the U.S. House, which included 
the King Amendment, but the 
Senate passed a version, which 
does not include the controversial 
amendment. Hence, a conference 
committee consisting of House 
and Senate members must now 
negotiate the final form of the 
bill. 

Congressional members and 
the organizations attempting to 
See “Food Safety/’ page 16 


• Social Security numbers? 

All these documents may 
already be in order and readily 
accessible, but what about books, 
coin collections or jewelry? Are 
there instructions on how these 
items are to be divided? Did dad 
put names on the bottom of cer- 
tain items? An excellent resource 
for non-titled property is a pro- 
gram through the University of 
Minnesota Extension called Who 
Gets Grandma’s Yellow Pie Plate. 
The workbook from this program 
is available for purchase and can 
walk you through the transfer of 


personal items. Ordering is done 
through www.extension.umn. 
edu/family. 

Hopefully, your family can sit 
down together and begin the task 
of finding out what your parents 
want to have done when they 
pass. For many, it’s time to start 
a conversation with your own 
children. Pre-planning will help 
alleviate some of the stress fami- 
lies experience when a loved one 
passes away. 

This article was published by 
Shannon Lindquist, Michigan 
State University Extension. For 


more information, visit http:// 
www.msue.msu.edu. To contact 
an expert in your area, visit http:// 
expert.msue.msu.edu, or call 
(888) 678-3464). 

MSU is an affirmative- action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 
Michigan State University 
Extension programs and materials 
are open to all without regard to 
race, color, national origin, gen- 
der, gender identity, religion, age, 
height, weight, disability, political 
beliefs, sexual orientation, marital 
status, family status or veteran 
status. 


Children’s Savings 



Saving Is o discipline. When you start it early It can become 
□ life long benefit. Teach your kids the facts of money. Open a chil- 
dren's savings account today. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


Visit us online at 

w w w.fnbsi .com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula’s 
oldest community bank, 
celebrating 122 years of 
continuous service to the area. 



t=* 


Member FDIC 


St. Ignace - Cedarville - Mackinac Island - Naubinway - Newberry 


1 32 N. State Street, St. Ignace, Ml (906) 643-6800 
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Casinos 


Kenny Rogers coming to Kewadin Casino 


Grammy Award-winning 
music legend and 2013 Country 
Music Hall of Fame inductee 
Kenny Rogers will celebrate 
the 32nd anniversary of his 
Christmas tour in 20 1 3 with 
a festive show featuring live 
performances of holiday clas- 
sics and his biggest hits in the 
DreamMakers Theater on Dec. 
14 at 7 p.m. 

Tickets to Kenny Rogers 
Christmas and Hits through the 
years with special guest Linda 
Davis are on sale now. Tickets 
are $62.50 and $52.50. 

Rogers is known for creat- 
ing an inviting atmosphere with 
his annual Christmas and Hits 


Tour , which consistently receives 
rave reviews and has become 
a holiday tradition in its own 
right since its start 32 years ago. 
The “Christmas” portion of this 
year’s inviting set will include 
heartfelt performances of tradi- 
tional and original songs such as 
White Christmas , Silent Night, 
Joy To The World and Mary , 

Did You Know. Local choirs will 
have an opportunity to showcase 
their talents , having once again 
been chosen to perform with 
Rogers in each city of the tour. 
Rogers will sing many of his 
timeless classics in the “hits” 
segment of the show, including 
Lady , The Gambler , Islands In 


the Stream , Daytime Friends , 
Lucille , Ruby, Don’t Take Your 
Love To Town , She Believes In 
Me, Coward Of The County, 
Through the Years and several 
more. 

For more than half a century, 
Kenny Rogers , with his unique 
storytelling ability and soulful 
voice, has thrived as a singer, 
musician and showman on the 
international music scene. A 
beloved, universally known 
icon of American entertainment, 
Rogers has recorded some of the 
most revered music around the 
world. He has sold more than 
120 million albums worldwide, 
ranking him number eight on 


the RIAA’s list of top selling 
male artists of all time. Rogers is 
one of the only artists to chart a 
record in each of the last seven 
decades. He has received count- 
less honors, including three 
Grammy Awards, five Country 
Music Association Awards, eigh- 
teen American Music Awards, 
eight Academy of Country Music 
Awards and eleven People’s 
Choice Awards. 

Rogers’ autobiography, Luck 
Or Something Like It - A Memoir 
- released in 2012 - immediately 
became a New York Times best 
seller. The paperback version of 
the book is scheduled for release 
on Sept. 24, 2013. Rogers also 


released What Are the Chances 

- a novel co-written with Mike 
Blakely - on Sept. 3, 2013, 
and a new album on Warner 
Bros. Records this fall. He will 
officially be inducted into the 
Country Music Hall of Fame in 
late October. 

Rogers’ performances on 
his 2013 Through The Years 
World Tour have generated rave 
reviews, including his hit-packed 
sets at the Glastonbury Festival 
in Britain (to more than 120,000 
festival-goers), Festival Timitar 

- a world music festival - in 
Agadir, Morocco (to 80,000), 
and performances across Europe, 
Canada and the United States. 



NICK MATZEN: KEWADIN CHRISTMAS TEAM MEMBER OF THE YEAR — Nick Matzen, slot technition clerk, was 
recently named as the Team Member of the Year at Kewadin Christmas. Team members are chosen by peers 
for this award and receive personal plaques; $200, entertainment tickets, dinners and hotel stays along with 
listings on plaques in each casino. He received the award in a presentation at Frosty’s Bar and Grille with his 
family. Nick lives in Munising with his wife, Brenda, who also works at Kewadin Christmas. Pictured, left to 
right, Linda Martin, slot manager, Matzen and Todd Masters, casino manager. 


Team members recognized 



Jean Opalka is the Kewadin 
Sault Team Member of the 
Month! She is a beverage server 
and has worked for the casino 
since 2002. “It’s nice to be recog- 


nized for all your hard work,” she 
said. Jean said the most reward- 
ing part of her job is working 
with her amazing coworkers. Jean 
lives in the Sault and has two 
daughters. Thanks for all you do, 
Jean! We sincerely appreciate it. 

Phyllis Huffman, housekeep- 
ing supervisor, is the St. Ignace 
team member of the month! She 
has worked for Kewadin since 
2008 and was as a tour host and 
housekeeping supervisor. She said 
the most rewarding part of her job 
is the staff. “It’s a great surprise 
and makes you feel appreciated 
by coworkers,” she said. Phyllis 
has one daughter and three grand- 
daughters and lives in the St. 
Ignace area. Thanks for being 
part of our team, Phyllis! 



MilirCiAN T 
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TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Keno - St . Ignace 
September 20-22, 2013 

$30,000 Blackjack - Sault Ste. Marie 
September 27-29, 2013 

$8,000 Spin to Win - Christmas 
September 27-29, 2013 

$15,000 Pinktastic Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

October 4-6, 2013 

$15,000 Pinktastic Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

October 18-20, 2013 

DINING 


DreamCatchers Restaurant 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

NEW FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIALS 

Surf & Turf - $16.99 

Chargrilled 5-oz. Bistro Filet 8C Coconut Shrimp 
served over Rice Pilaf with our own Pina Colada 
dipping sauce. Accompanied by our vegetable du jour. 

Coconut Shrimp - $13.99 

A heaping portion of jumbo Coconut Shrimp served 
over Rice Pilaf with our own Pina Colada dipping 
sauce. Accompanied by our vegetable du jour. 
Available for a limited time only . 


Horseshoe Bay Restaurant 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 


FRIDAY SURF & TURF 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M.-IO P.M. 

Slow Roasted Strip Loin, Shrimp, Whitefish, 
Pork, Chicken, Wild Rice, Assorted Vegetables, 
Potatoes and Gravy and more. 

$19.99 adults ♦ $9.99 children 5-12 years 


to KEWADIN 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


CHARLEY 

PRIDE 


WStlCNOW 


Kewadin St. Ignace 
Voted #1 Casino 
in Michigan ! 


SAWJ STE MARIE Nil W 

KEWADIN CASINOS Thursday 
DREAMMAKERS October i 7, 7=00 
THEATER Tubas $56.50 Si 51-00 ■ « J ■ ■ 


Kewadin’s DreamMakers Theater Voted 
Best Entertainment Venue in the Eastern U.P. 


Keys and Credits WINNERS 
Two Winners on Monday , August 26! 

♦ LeRoy won a Dodge Challenger 
at St. Ignace! 

♦ Bernard won a Chrysler 200 
at Manistique! 

Stop by Manistique , Christmas , St Ignace & 
Hessel Mondays for your chance to WIN! 

Customer Appreciation 

Kewadin Christmas 

Saturday October 5, 2013 

♦ Random draws for cash and credits! 

♦ BUCK^A^BEER plus appetizers! 

Customer Appreciation 

Kewadin Manistique 

Sunday October 6, 2013 

♦ Random draws for cash and credits 1-6 p.m.! 

♦ FREE PIG ROAST 8C entertainment! 

Kewadin Oktoberfest 2013 

All Kewadin Sites 
Event night Saturday October 12 
Earn entries beginning September 23 for 
a trip to Oktoberfest Germany 20141 

♦ Random draws for cash 6-11 p.m. 

♦ Grand prize trip giveaway at 11:15 p.m. 

$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

Saturday October 19, 2013 

Pre-register for $75. At the door $90. 

Call 1-800-KEWADIN or visit 
kewadin.com for more information. 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE- HESSELSAULT bM ARIECHRISTM AS 
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13 th Annual 

Sault Tribe 



THANK YOU! 


They S ault Ste. Mar Ley T ribey of ChCppewa I ndiany 
would lukey to- thank our generous tfjon&ory, our many 
votunteery and our dedicated committee/ member y who- helped 
make/our 13 th Annual Sault Tribe/ Golf Scholarship Clcuhoa 

tremendous yuccesy! 


DOUBLE DIAMOND SPONSORS 
Global Cash Access • Gordon Food Service 

Pure Michigan - Michigan Economic Development Corporation • Sawruk Management, Inc. 

RECEPTION SPONSOR 
PNC Bank 

LUNCH SPONSOR 
Sault Printing Company 

PUTTING CONTEST SPONSOR 
JKL Fiduciary Committee 

DIAMOND SPONSORS 

Martin Waymire Advocacy Communications 
Peninsula Fiber Network • Plunkett Cooney 

PLATINUM SPONSORS 

DTE Energy • Fox 32 News / 9 & 10 News • Frost Brown Todd LLC 
Konami Gaming • NGS / CoreSource • The H.T. Hackney Co. 

GOLD SPONSORS 

Autore Oil Company • Chippewa County War Memorial Hospital • Cloverland Electric Cooperative 
Cusmano Handler & Reed • Great Lakes Radio • International Game Technology 
Madigan Pingatore Insurance Services • UBS Financial Services 
U.P. Engineers & Architects, Inc. • Upper Peninsula Health Plan 

HOLE SPONSORS 

ACC Planned Service • Anderson Tackman & Company • Aristocrat Technologies 
Aruze Gaming • Big Country 102.9 • Stacy A. Bohlen • Bovia Design Group • Data Financial 
First National Bank of St. Ignace • Gallagher Benefits - Tribal Services • Giarmarco, Mullins & Horton, P.C. 
Halifax Security, Inc. • Huntington Bank • Newberry News • Oscar W. Larson Co. 

R.R. Autoglass • Red Circle Agency • Reinhart Food Service • Soo Coop Credit Union 
Sawyer Village • Staples • Sysco Food Service of Grand Rapids • The Printer, Inc. 

Tribal First • NVINT Proven Technology Solutions • Waste Management 

CAR HOLE IN ONE SPONSORS 
O’Connor’s Chrysler Jeep Dodge 
Soo Motors Ford Lincoln Mercury 

CART SPONSORS 

Arfstrom Pharmacies • Bar Beverage Control • Bay Business Resources 
Bishop Distributing • Blue Diamond Window Cleaning • Carpet Specialists of Ishpeming • CDC Distributors 
Central Savings Bank • CompOne Administrators • Delta Disposal • Don Cooper 
DeMawating Development • Econolodge • Horne CPAs & Business Advisors • Kopecky Well Drilling 
Krasity’s Medical & Surgical Supply • Lady Americana Mattress • Lord’s Dental Studio 
Mackinac Enviromental Technology • Manistique Oil Co. • Mark’s Tire 
Munising News • National Office Products and Printing, Inc. • Midwestern Broadcasting Company 
Mr. Clean Septic Service • Newberry Motors • Northern Fire & Safety 
Northern Michigan Oral & Maxillofacial Surgery • Pearson Asbestos Abatement • Pingatore Cleaners 
Plath’s Meats • Rodenroth Motors • Roy Electric Co. • Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital • SHFL Entertainment 
Shute Oil • Stevenson Keppleman Associates • Upper Peninsula Fuels • Wayne’s Electrical Service 
Wheeler Manufacturing Co. • Whiteside Abstract & Title Co. 


Iw additioru, cu fyeeidtthank yowto-Kob- Lu^enhop andtWfrfartaMicy staff 
atWildQbAffGotfCourseyfor their threat hospitality! 



Cla^ssiohostedby hewadin/ CaMnos- tr SoutbtStey. MarieTribey of Chippeway 

Tv\Aaxm/\as. 


Kew&din 


Congratulations 
to our golf classic 
winning teams! 



FIRST PLACE, MIXED — above (L-R) Chelsey O’Connor, Dennis Jahn, 
Ken Wilkie, Madison Wilkie of Team O’Connor’s Chrysler Dodge Jeep, 
shot a 61. 


SECOND PLACE, MIXED — Deborah Hanes, Sandra Collins, Don 
Hendershot, Rob Martens of Team DTE Energy, shot a 68. 


THIRD PLACE, MIXED — Don Sawruk, Nancy Sawruk, Fred Benoit, Linda 
Benoit of Team Sawruk Management, shot a 69. 



Scott Pillion, Nathan Neeb of Team Helen Joy Newberry Hospital, shot a 
62. 

SECOND PLACE, MEN’S — Dale Hanchera, Bill Anderson, Sean Mclnnis, 
Rob Scruton of Team Sysco Food Service of Grand Rapids, shot a 63. 

THIRD PLACE, MEN’S — Mike Sawruk, Mike McCoy, John Wernet, Rob 
Young of Team Sawruk Management, shot a 64. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 
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AFFORDABLE HEALTH CARE AHD YOU 


Enrollment in health care 
coverage options begins Oct. 1 

Enrolling means more resources for all tribal members 


By Rick Smith 

A notice posted on a wall of 
the Sault Tribe medical clinic 
in Sault Ste. Marie pretty much 
summarizes the situation for 
Indian Country citizens regard- 
ing approaching changes in 
health care coverage coming 
courtesy of the Affordable Care 
Act, “Enrolling in Medicaid 
expansion or Health Insurance 
Exchange plans means more 
resources for everyone,” the 
notice reads. It further advises 
readers to contact tribal or Indian 
Health Services (IHS) facili- 
ties to ask about eligibility and 
to bring proof of your Social 
Security number when you do. 

According to a fact sheet from 
U.S. Health and Human Services 
(HHS), nearly 600,000 members 
of American Indian tribes who 
lack health insurance will have 
new opportunities for coverage 
through enrollment in either the 
Health Insurance Marketplace 
or the Medicaid expansion. The 
HHS predicts most folks, as 
many as nine out of 10, may 


qualify for one of three forms of 
financial help in getting cover- 
age through the marketplace. 

The marketplace clearly and 
thoroughly explains health care 
options in plain language allow- 
ing people to make comparisons 
in benefits, costs and quality 
when selecting a most suitable 
option. 

In addition, many Indian 
Country citizens will soon be eli- 
gible for Medicaid under expan- 
sion of the program mandated by 
the Affordable Care Act. As one 
example, adults without depen- 
dent children living at home, 
who were previously not eligible 
for Medicaid, will now qualify 
for the program under the expan- 
sion. 

American Indians eligible to 
receive Indian health care servic- 
es are among the few in a group 
exempt from penalties if they do 
not maintain minimum essential 
coverage under the Affordable 
Care Act. 

Here’s how enrolling in either 
a Health Insurance Exchange 


coverage or expanded Medicaid 
coverage helps everyone in our 
tribe: As more members have 
some form of health insurance 
coverage, including Medicaid, 
Children’s Health Insurance 
Program or private insurance, 
the more our tribe’s health care 
facilities and programs can use 
limited funding to provide need- 
ed services for all eligible mem- 
bers and their families. It further 
helps by bolstering Indian Health 
Services and tribal health pro- 
grams reimbursements as well. 

The inaugural annual enroll- 
ment period begins on Oct. 1 and 
the new programs become active 
on Jan. 1, 2014. 

To learn more about the 
Affordable Care Act or the 
Health Insurance Marketplace, 
visit www.healthcare.gov, to 
learn more about how these 
changes apply to Indian Country, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal 
and www.ihs.gov or check with 
the folks at your nearest tribal 
medical facility. 


Enroll your children 
before they age 18 years 


The Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department, which oversees the 
tribal membership enrollment 
and maintains its database, offers 
members these services: member- 
ship cards, tuition waiver certifi- 
cations, blood quantum certifica- 
tions, relinquishment requests, 
enrollment of children, address 
change updates, assistance in 
obtaining a treaty fishing license, 
family genealogy, eagle feather 
permits and source for BIA-4432 
forms (Indian preference forms). 

In February 1998, the member- 
ship rolls for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe closed to all adults. The 
membership rolls are now closed 
to adults, aged 18 and over. 

Once children turn 18, they 
cannot become registered mem- 
bers of Sault Tribe. So, while par- 
ents may think their children are 
members because they were seen 
at one of the tribal health clinics, 
this may not necessarily be true. 
Everyone must have a member- 
ship card to be considered a true 
member of Sault Tribe and able to 
participate in the aforementioned 
services. 

The minor children of card- 
holding members can still enroll. 


At least one biological parent 
must be enrolled with Sault Tribe 
as a bona fide member to enroll a 
minor child. Enrollment of minor 
children is free. All one needs 
to do is fill out the application 
and submit it to the Enrollment 
Department. The application must 
be completed, signed and dated 
by the parent who is a member of 
the tribe. The application requires 
accompaniment of courthouse 
birth certificates for each child to 
be enrolled. If available, please 
include a copy of their social 
security cards as well. One does 
not need to send in birth certifi- 
cates for any other children other 
than the candidates for enrollment 
at this time but, please list all 
your minor children on the form. 
Membership cards for the chil- 
dren should arrive within one to 
two weeks. 

If you have any questions 
regarding the applications, or you 
need to find out if your child is an 
enrolled member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
please call the enrollment office 
toll free at (800) 251-6597 or 
locally at 632-8552 or 635-3396. 


USET sets the record straight on American 
Indian exemption from the Affordable 
Care Act's individual mandate provision 


From the United South and 
Eastern Tribes, Inc. 

An Aug. 22 Fox News report, 
“ObamaCare Mandate Skips 
Over Native Americans,” con- 
tains inaccurate and mislead- 
ing assertions about the Indian 
Health System and the purpose 
of exempting American Indians 
and Alaska Natives from the 
requirement to carry health 
insurance under the Affordable 
Care Act (AC A), otherwise 
known as the “individual man- 
date.” 

While portions of the piece 
are true, it “skips over” some of 
the most sobering facts about 
access to care for and the health 
status of American Indians. 
Instead, patients who receive 
“free” health care from the 
Indian Health Service (IHS) are 
wrongly accused of double-dip- 
ping due to their eligibility for 
premium subsidies under the 
ACA while being exempt from 
having to purchase insurance. 
United South and Eastern Tribes, 
Incorporated (USET) feels com- 
pelled to set the record straight 
on this exemption and the fed- 
eral Government’s trust respon- 
sibility to provide health care to 
our nation’s first people. 

It is true American Indians 
and Alaska Natives, who meet 
eligibility requirements (just like 
every eligible American citizen) , 
may receive subsidies to pur- 


chase private insurance. Fox is 
also correct in reporting these 
same tribal members are eligible 
to receive “free” health care 
through the IHS. 

However, this is not the 
whole story, facts are missing. 
The health care provided to 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives is NOT free. The fed- 
eral government, through force, 
coercion or “voluntary” consent, 
removed Native Americans from 
their homelands . The price of 
health care provided to American 
Indians by the federal govern- 
ment has been paid, through ces- 
sions of vast natural resources 
and millions of acres of land. 

Our ancestors paid for these ben- 
efits with their hearts , souls and 
in many cases, with their lives. 
All of our treaties, which are 
considered law of the land, the 
many laws , and various Supreme 
Court cases collectively support 
the provision of these services 
to our people. Yet, the federal 
government has thus far failed 
to fully uphold their end of the 
transaction, the sacred agree- 
ments and trust owed to our 
people. 

Fox News reported the 
amount of federal funding the 
IHS currently receives yet omit- 
ted the disturbing fact that this 
amount equates to just slightly 
more than 50 percent of what is 
required to provide basic health 


care to American Indians. Access 
to care remains a persistent prob- 
lem for tribal nations, as IHS- 
funded facilities are frequently 
unable to hire and retain quali- 
fied health staff. By not fully 
funding IHS so that it may pro- 
vide adequate basic health care, 
the United States government is 
not fulfilling its obligations and 
trust responsibility to American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

While nearly every other 
federally-funded health care 
program is exempt from the 
Sequester, IHS is not. This has 
compounded the challenges 
tribes face to gain access to 
basic health care. Too often IHS 
funding is expended before the 
end of the fiscal year and new 
funds can be received. The IHS 
has predicted federally mandated 
reductions to IHS will result in 
3,000 fewer inpatient admissions 
and 804,000 fewer outpatient 
visits annually. The numbers 
may be small in comparison 
to the rest of the country, but 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives have some of the high- 
est per capita incident rates of 
diabetes, heart disease, and can- 
cer, which result in devastating 
effects across Indian Country. 

While drafting the ACA, 
Congressional leaders took into 
consideration how the United 
States has failed to meet its 
trust responsibility to American 


Indians and Alaska Natives 
and the neglect toward provid- 
ing adequate basic health care 
to tribes. Congress was wise 
in its strategy to provide sub- 
sidy to eligible beneficiaries 
in Indian Country to purchase 
health insurance. By doing this 
it strengthens the federal invest- 
ment made in IHS because tribal 
healthcare facilities may bill 
private insurance to regain fund- 
ing spent on treatment. This also 
alleviates the demand on servic- 
es as tribal members , who now 
have health insurance, may seek 
care from providers outside of 
IHS clinics. Tribal members will 
have greater choice in providers, 
as well as increased access to 
necessary preventive and spe- 
cialty care. Through the ACA, 
the Indian Health System stands 
to make real progress in closing 
the gap in health status for its 
patients. 

American Indians and Alaska 
Natives are not “double-dipping” 
under the ACA. Many will use 
the benefits offered by the law 
to experience the level of care 
and peace of mind that health 
insurance brings for the first 
time. Many will not, citing the 
Federal Government’s obliga- 
tion to fund IHS. The Fox News 
report speaks to the issue of fair- 
ness under the ACA. Fox News 
should work in true fairness in 
its reporting to understand the 


history, the treaties, and the 
differences of why American 
Indians and Alaska Natives are 
afforded certain benefits. It is 
only fair for our people to be 
exempt from bearing the burden 
of the government’s failures. 
ACA is a fair step and action by 
the United States to uphold its 
sacred and legal responsibility to 
tribal nations. Therefore, USET 
believes the United States is 
working to reverse generations 
of neglect to Indian Country. The 
spirit of the Affordable Care Act, 
which includes the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, is an 
action the United States is taking 
to uphold this sacred and legal 
responsibility. 

(The following was published 
on the Fox News Website on 
August 22, 2013: 
www.foxnews .com/poli- 
tics/20 1 3/08/22/obamacare-man- 
date-skips-over-native-ameri- 
cans.) 

The United South and Eastern 
Tribes, Inc. is a non-profit, 
inter-tribal organization that 
collectively represents its mem- 
ber tribes at the regional and 
national level. USET has grown 
to include twenty- six federally 
recognized tribes, operating 
through various workgroups 
and committees and providing a 
forum for the exchange of ideas 
and information amongst tribes, 
agencies and governments. 
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Law Enforcement’s Junior Police Academy 


Academy held at Camp Boedne Bay 


By Brenda Austin 

Every summer since 1999 the 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
Department has hosted the Junior 
Police Academy at Camp Boedne 
Bay, in Moran, Michigan. 

The no-cost academy brings 
together tribal youth ages 1 1 to 
15 and features law enforcement 
training and recreational activi- 
ties. Held Aug. 5-9, this summer’s 
camp had 45 participants - 23 
boys and 22 girls who came from 
the Michigan cities of Rockford, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Manistique, 
Kinross, St. Ignace, Moran, Sugar 
Island, Mackinac Island, Big 
Rapids, Dafter, Freemont and 
Hessel. 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police 
Bob Marchand, said, “I would 
like to thank all of our Sault Tribe 
officers and staff for their com- 
mitment to this annual program. 

A special thank you to Sault 
Tribal Court for their assis- 
tance with providing counselors 
and helping with the cost of food. 
A huge thank you to Board of 
Director Bridgett Sorenson from 
Unit III for volunteering to be 
a part of this year’s taser dem- 
onstration! Each year everyone 
that volunteers goes above and 
beyond to make the academy 
a huge success. I would like to 
acknowledge every agency that 
presented this year. The academy 
would not be possible without the 
continued support from each and 
every agency that participates: 
Sault Tribe Police, Michigan State 
Police, Saint Ignace Fire, Allied 
EMS, ICE agents, Border Patrol 
agents and Sault Tribe Emergency 
Management. And a big thank you 
to every cadet that attended this 
year’s academy, what an awesome 
group of kids!” 

Office Manager Lona Stewart 
said, “The kids are given exten- 
sive gun safety and taught the 
importance of the safe practice, 
use, and respect that cadets must 
have for all weapons prior to 
being able to use the simunitions 
weapons . They are not allowed 
to horse around even with the 


training guns, if they do, they are 
not allowed to go to the shoot- 
ing range or do the building entry 

- that is how important it is for 
our officers to make sure the kids 
understand they are not toys but 
tools that the police use to protect 
and serve.” 

So with firearms safety in 
mind, three participants took a 
few minutes to share some insight 
on their experiences. William 
Gibson, 12, said this was his first 
year at the academy and he really 
enjoyed doing building entries 

- especially when he “shot” 
Officer Dan Frechette in the hand 
with a simunition round, similar 
to a paintball round. He was also 
a passenger in a simulated traffic 
stop, enjoyed playing cards with 
new friends and practicing on the 
MILO - a military integrated laser 
operations interactive training 
experience. And yes, he wants to 
become a tribal police officer. 

Jonatha McAdams, 15, said 
this was her second year at the 
academy. She is also consider- 
ing becoming a police officer 
as one of her career options. “I 
came back this year because I 
like it here and it’s fun,” she said. 
“We get to play games and meet 
new friends , learn how to shoot 
guns and do building entries, and 
practice shooting on the shooting 
range. We also went into a real 
building and got to shoot “bad” 
guys.” The “bad” guys in this 
case were law enforcement offi- 
cers. 

A third-timer at camp, Sean 
VanDyke, 13, likes doing building 
entries using simunition rounds. 
Speaking with a voice that was 
hoarse from yelling and excite- 
ment, he said he wants to be a 
Homeland Security Investigative 
Officer someday. 

Late afternoon on most days 
during the academy, youth and 
staff grabbed beach towels and 
changed into their swimsuits and 
drove in tribal vans a short dis- 
tance to Lake Michigan for some 
fun at the beach. 



Unit III Representative Bridgette Sorenson takes a taser hit as Officers 
Mike Povey (left) and Alan Teneyck act as her spotters. Every year a few 
brave people volunteer to be tasered by Sault Tribe Law Enforcement as a 
demonstration for camp participants. Officer Daniel Menard also took one 
for the team after Sorenson. 



Junior Police Academy cadets gathered at the State Police Post in St. Ignace for a demonstration 



Officer Ryan Lubben with his K-9 partner, Lux. 




Camp participants broke into two groups to build shelters using what they could find in the woods. 


CADETS HONORED — 

At left, Sean Van Dyke was 
Top Male Cadet of the Year 
and Samantha Hintz was 
Top Female Cadet of the 
Year. 


Photos by Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement 
& 

Brenda Austin 
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Community 'stuffed the bus' with supplies 



Lisa Moran (right) presented Steve Carey of 
the United Way of the EUP with "Stuff the Bus 1 
donations from employees of the Sault Tribe. 


Friends Karlie Aleshire, 9, and Trenton Wychopen, 5, 
with their new backpacks. 



Dr. Shane Woolever and his daughter, Mia, 7, volunteer at the free backpack table. 



Above, parents help their children pick out free school supplies. Below: Backpacks! 


T he Salvation Army, United Way of the EUP and 
the DHS coordinated an effort to "Stuff the Bus" 
with school supplies and backpacks for children in 
Chippewa County in grades preschool through fifth. Local 
business and individuals in the Sault area donated to the 
annual event by purchasing and donating school items and 
backpacks. 

"Project Backpack," meant to help reduce back to school 
stress for families who are experiencing a financial hard- 
ship, was held at the Van Citters Field Aug. 23 in the Sault. 

Kids got to pick out a free backpack and school supplies 
and were also treated to a bouncy house, games and free 
hotdogs and drinks. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Charles and Linda Forgrave with their children, Trey and Tishella, who 
each picked out free backpacks and school supplies. 



Lisa Moran with her granddaughter, Ava Povey, 5, who was getting 
ready for kindergarten. 
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DAVID W. BAZINAW 

David W. 

Bazinaw, 51, 
of Sault Ste. 

Marie, passed 
away on Aug. 

18, 2013, at 
his home. He 
was bom on 
Aug. 1, 1962, 
in Petoskey, to 
James and Helen (nee St. Onge) 
Bazinaw of Mackinac Island. 

Mr. Bazinaw attended Holy 
Childhood School in Harbor 
Springs and Ste. Anne’s Catholic 
Church on Mackinac Island. 

He was a commercial painter 
on Mackinac Island for most of 
his life. 

Mr. Bazinaw was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Carole; a stepson, Brian Bazinaw 
of Kinross; siblings Larry Parel 
of Mackinac Island, Colonel 
Jack and Jennifer Parel of 
Georgia, Janice and Dave Green 
of Petoskey, Doris and Richard 
LaPine of St. Ignace, Nancy and 
Ed Pfeiffelman of Mackinac 
Island, Clayton and Patti Bazinaw 
of Mackinac Island, Judy and 
Chris Hill of Alanson, Dennis 
Bazinaw of St. Ignace, and Ken 
and Gloria Bazinaw of St. Ignace; 
a sister-in-law, Janet Bazinaw, of 
Wisconsin, and aunts, uncles, and 
many cousins. 

He was preceded in death by 
two siblings, Dick Bazinaw and 
Rena Bazinaw. 

A gathering took place on Aug. 
3 1 at the tribal center on McCann 
Street in St. Ignace. 

Memorials may be directed to 
the family. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace is assisting the family with 
arrangements. 

SANDRA K. BIRON 

Sandra K. 

Biron of Sugar 
Island, Mich., 
went to meet 
the Lord at 
Hospice of the 
EUP on Aug. 

15, 2013. She 
was born in 
Duncans ville, 

Pa., on March 11, 1948. 

She is survived by her loving 
husband, Kenneth P. Biron, of 
Sugar Island and her four fabulous 
children, Anglea M. Ellis and her 
family of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Daniel (spouse), Jacob, Haran, 
Mary and Leona; Wendy R. Burris 
and her family of Vicksburg, 
Mich., Bobby (spouse), 


Kirby sisters' 



Courtney Kirby (left) is a 
graduate from Sevier County 
High School in Sevierville, Tenn. 
Kallee Kirby (right) is a graduate 


Branden, and Kenny; Robin C. 
Greymountain of Paige, Ariz., 
and her family, Leland (spouse), 
NaMe, and Aanje; Kipper Biron 
and his family of Sugar Island, 
Kelly (spouse) and Cole; broth- 
ers and sisters, Doddles, Screech 
(deceased), Butch, Bud, Mike 
(deceased), Pete and Hoot. 

She was well known for her 
delicious pies, baked goods, 
being a card shark and taking all 
our quarters. She loved to spend 
her time gardening, quilting and 
traveling with Ken. Sandi and 
her husband owned the Islander 
House Cafe and ran the Pullar 
Stadium concession stand for over 
25 years. 

Before she passed, Sandi 
expressed, “I loved no one more 
than or anything more than my 
family. Thank you for loving me 
the way I was (if you did).” 

Her family would like to 
express their sincere apprecia- 
tion to the loving and caring vol- 
unteers and staff of Hospice of 
the EUP, especially RN Mary 
Michels. 

The family asks that you please 
send memorial contributions to 
Hospice of the EUP in Sandi’s 
memory to 308 W. 12th Ave, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

A memorial mass celebrat- 
ing Sandi’s life took place at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in the 
Sault, followed by a luncheon at 
the Sault Tribe Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

EDWARD J. GAUS 

Edward J. Gaus of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., 
died on Aug. 

12, 2013, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital. He 
was born on 
July 31, 1927, 
in Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Edward worked at North 
American Aviation in Columbus, 
retired from Soo Welding and was 
a machine shop instructor at Sault 
area schools. He was a member 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

He is survived by his sons, 

John (Deloris) Gaus of Rutland, 
Ohio, Edward (Janice) Gaus, Jr. 
of ValeJo, Calif., Kenneth Gaus 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Richard (Liz) 
Gaus of Sault Ste. Marie and 
Jeffrey Gaus of Sault Ste. Marie; 
daughters, Sandy Gaus of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Roseanne Casey of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; 17 grand- 

graduations 

College in Morristown, Tenn. 

Courtney is now attend- 
ing Walters State Community 
College and Kallee is attend- 
ing the University of Tennessee 
Knoxville. Kallee was recently 
awarded the Hershey Company 
Scholarship through the American 
Indian College Fund in the 
amount of $2,480. 

Courtney and Kallee are the 
daughters of Chris and Kimber 
(Fegan) Kirby of Kodak, Tenn., 
and granddaughters of Louise and 
the late Bill Kirby of Kodak, and 
Sharon and Keith Fegan of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 


from Walters State Community 
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children; 26 great-grandchildren; 
and six great-great-grandchildren. 

He was predeceased by his lov- 
ing wife, Bonnie (nee Brammer), 
who passed on June 5, 1996; 
sister, Mary Cartwright; brother, 
Jimmy Gaus; son-in-law, Doug 
Casey; and parents, John and 
Stella (nee Ojibway) Gaus. 

A funeral service took place on 
Aug. 27, 2013, at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home and 
Cremation Center with Deacon 
Bill Piche officiating. Edward’s 
final resting place is Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions can be 
made to the Hospice of the E.U.P. 
at 308 W. 12th Avenue in Sault 
Ste. Marie and would be appreci- 
ated. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

HARRY JEWELL 

Harry Jewell, aged 48, of 
Maybee, Mich., went to be with 
the Lord surrounded by his lov- 
ing wife and children on Aug. 28, 
2013, at his home. He was born 
on May 20, 1965, in Garden City, 
Mich., to Donald and Darlene 
(nee Masta) Jewell. 

He married Lisa Meyers on 
Dec. 15, 1988, and together they 
had three children. He was a 
member of the Calvary Baptist 
church in Dundee, Mich., and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Harry had a skill for demolition 
and enjoyed working for Adamo 
Demolition from 1995 until his 
passing. He previously worked for 
Homrich from 1984 to 1995 and 
was a member of the Operating 
Engineers Local 324. 

He was a devoted family man, 
he loved his family more than 
anything. He enjoyed cooking 
and often hosted family dinners 
at his home. He had a generous 
spirit and always made everyone 
feel welcome in his home. To ease 
others worries he always said “it 
will be alright.” His kind-hearted 
generosity will be sadly missed. 

He was a hard worker and always 
kept himself busy at home by 
tinkering in the bam and fiddling 
around in the yard. 

Harry is survived by his wife, 
Lisa; daughter, Ashley (Donnie) 
Denhart of Maybee; son, Brandon 
(Jamie) Jewell of Dundee; 
son, Casey (Shelbie) Jewell of 
Maybee; grandchildren, Lili, 
Lindsay, Landon, Cameron and 
Lacey were the loves of his life. 

He also leaves behind his beloved 
dog, Demo. He is also survived 
by his father, Donald R. (Loretta) 

Birth . . . 

RILEY M. TSAO 

Riley 
Michael 
Tsao was 
born to 
Abby 
and Alan 
Tsao of 

Evanston, 111., on June 21, 2013. 
He weighed 7 pounds, 10 ounces 
and was 20.75 inches in length. 
He joins big sister Samantha Joy 
Tsao, 3 and-a-half. 

Grandparents are Mike and 
Judy Ebbing of Hamilton, Ohio, 
and Mei-Chih and K.Y. Tsao, of 
Palatine, 111. Great-grandparents 
are Marylou and Don Tillison 
of Marquette, Mich., Leo and 
Juanita Ebbing of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Jewell; sister, Chevone Montri; 
brother, Donald L. Jewell; sister, 
Deanna (Steve) Bussell; sister-in- 
law, Stephanie (Larry) Jewell; and 
brother, Rodger (Suzy) Jewell; 

15 nieces and nephews; and three 
great nieces. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother Darlene Jewell; niece, 
Christy Jewell; and brother, Larry 
Jewell. 

A memorial service and visi- 
tation took place on Aug. 31 at 
Calvary Baptist Church with 
Pastor Don Brown officiating. 

In lieu of flowers, donations 
can be sent to the family to help 
with expenses. 

Arrangements were conducted 
by Cover Funeral Home in 
Dundee. Online condolences may 
be made at www.coverfuneral- 
home.com 

VICTOR F. MARTIN 

Victor Francis Martin, 87, 
of Grand Marais, Mich., died 
on July 28, 2013, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. He was born in 
Grand Marais on May 11, 1926, 
to parents Russell and Elise (nee 
Buckland) Martin. 

Victor grew up in Grand 
Marais. When he was old enough, 
he started working at the Wooden 
Two Sills Garage. In 1948, he 
married Marion Propst. They 
moved to Flint, Mich., briefly 
then returned to Grand Marais 
to raise their family. In 1959, he 
began working for Alger County 
repairing equipment. He retired 
from the county in 1972 when 
he was injured on the job. Victor 
enjoyed retirement and was 
still fixing small equipment and 
machinery. 

Victor was a patron and 15- 
year member of the Newberry 
Fraternal Order of Eagles Aerie 
3701. 

Victor enjoyed spending time 
with his family. During the sum- 
mer, he especially enjoyed visiting 
with the many summer friends 
he had made over the years. He 
liked to help at the fish market 
and mend nets. He loved to road 
hunt for partridge and watch west- 
erns. He was the village Mr. Fix-it 
who kept everyone’s mowers and 
snowblowers running. “Tonto,” 
as he was known to many, was 
always willing to help someone 
in need. 

Victor is survived by sons, 
James (Susie) Martin Cedarville, 
Mich., David (Debbie) Martin 
and Francis (Pamela Dewitt) 
Martin, of Grand Marais; daugh- 
ter, Pamela Richardson of Grand 
Marais; grandchildren Duncan 
(Kathy Trevarrow) Martin, Maria 


(Justin Clark) Martin, Kandi 
(Andy) Mischbah, Alan Martin, 
Christopher Martin, Danielle 
(Doug) Buskirk; and great-grand- 
children, Lucas, Kegan, Douglas, 
Dralyn, Lucas, Dixie, Nikita, 
Sierra, Kaley, Jorden, Credence, 
Conar and Ethona. 

Victor is preceded in death by 
his wife, Marion; three brothers, 
William Forest Martin, Lloyd 
Martin and James Russell Lincoln 
Martin. 

No public services are planned 
at this time. 

Reamer Galer Funeral Home 
of Pickford served the family. 
Condolences may be sent to the 
family at www.reamergalerfuner- 
alhome.com. 

VICTORIA V. MCKINNEY 

Victoria V. McKinney, age 65 , 
of Gouge Cove Road, Bakers ville, 
N.C., passed 
away on July 
29, 2013, at 
her home. 

She was a 
Native of 
Mackinac 
Island, 

Mich., and 
was previ- 
ously employed with the Chalet 
Restaurant in Little Switzerland, 
N.C. 

Survivors include; her husband, 
Ronald R. McKinney; mother, 
Lucille Cadotte Visnaw, of St. 
Ignace, Mich.; daughters, Tina 
Canipe and husband, Edward, of 
Burnsville, N.C., Hazel Buchanan 
of Bakers ville, N.C., and Bobbie 
McKinney of Marion, N.C.; 
son, Ronald L. McKinney of 
Bakers ville, N.C.; sisters, Jen 
Martin of Wolverine, Mich., 

Luella Good of Iron River, Wise., 
Rose Howell of St. Ignace and 
Frances Rolston of Waynes ville, 
N.C.; brothers, Arnold Visnaw, 
of Rudyard, Mich., Clarence 
and Melvin Visnaw, both of St. 
Ignace, and David Visnaw of 
Maggie Valley, N.C.; 11 grand- 
children; and seven great-grand- 
children. 

She was preceded in death by 
her father, Arnold Visnaw; and 
brothers, Donald and Paul Visnaw. 

Funeral services took place on 
Aug. 1, 2013, in the chapel of 
Henline-Hughes Funeral Home 
with John McKinney officiating. 
The family received friends prior 
to the service. Interment followed 
at McKinney Cemetery on Hwy 
261. 

Memorials may be made to 
Hospice of Mitchell County, 236 
Hospital Drive, Spruce Pine, N.C. 
28705. 



Food Bill amendment 


Continued from page 10 

block the King Amendment urge 
registered voters to contact their 
U.S. congressional representa- 
tives to express their concerns 
about the amendment. 

The Environmental Working 
Group, a national environmental 
health research and advocacy 
organization, describes the bill 
as a sweeping provision that 
“would severely undermine all 
states’ authority to set standards 
for environmental protection, 
food safety or animal welfare. It 
would apply to genetically engi- 
neered food labeling, concen- 
trated animal feeding operations 
regulation, antibiotics use in meat 
and other local and state food and 
farm regulations.” 


Some see the amendment as 
having language so vague that 
it’s hard to predict any changes 
it would bring, others see it as an 
extremely dangerous proposition. 

Representative Steve King of 
Iowa introduced two amendments 
in all to the 2013 Farm Bill, the 
first regards the interstate trade 
laws and the second regards 
increasing the storage capacity of 
the Missouri River reservoir. 

Did you know you can 
keep track of the workings 
of Congress online? Visit and 
explore govtrack.us, thomas. 
loc.gov from the Library of 
Congress or a variety of other 
sites with specialized services. 
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Karen Moran 

Age: 14 Grade: 9 
Department: Community Health. 
Job duties: Shred, answer phones, 
copy, fax, check the mail, file, 
HIV testing packets. 

“The people I work with 
are very cool, and nice. I enjoy 
meeting new people and it’s 
been a great learning experience. 
Working for the tribe this summer 
has given me a great work experi- 
ence for future jobs.” 

Interests: Listening to music, 
hanging out with friends and roll- 
erblading. 

Favorite school subject: Math 

Rheanna McKechnie 

Age: 19 Grade: Sophomore at 
LSSU 

Department: Optical 
Job duties: Answer phones, file 
recalls, send out phone calls and 
letters and schedule appoint- 
ments. 

“I also check and clean the 
glasses and optometry lenses. I 
like pretty much everything about 
my job. It’s fun and interesting 
and I like learning new skills and 
talking to people. It’s been very 
interesting working with the tribe 
and seeing how some of the daily 
interactions go on.” 

Interests: Reading and writ- 
ing, yoga and playing soccer with 
friends. 

Favorite school subject: 
Sociology and political science 

Justice Guilbault 

Age: 15 Grade: 10 
Department: Environmental 
Job duties: Assist environmen- 
talists in the field, put together 
spread sheets, organized in the 
library, helped at Mary Murray 
Culture Camp. 

“Working 
for the tribe 
this summer 
has meant 
a lot to me 
because my 
job pays for 
my school 
stuff like 
clothes, shoes, pencils, note 
books, etc. Also I have been sav- 
ing up for driver’s education. I 
would love to come back to work 
for the tribe next summer because 
you get to meet new people and 
experience how different jobs 
work.” 

Interests: Drawing, ORVs, 
hunting, animals. Planning to go 
to college after high school and 
enroll in criminal justice to be in 
a K-9 unit. 

Favorite school subject: 
Science 

Rachel Lee 

(No bio) 

Student 
coordinator 
for Contract 
Health Service 

Cecilia Atkinson 

Age: 16 Grade: 12 
Department: Contract Health 
Services 

Job duties: Putting in pharmacies 
data entry into 
out checks/ 
referrals, open 
correspon- 
dence, date 
stamp incom- 
ing mail. 

“I like the 
ladies that I 
work with, 
they are 


systems, mailing 





WIA Student workers 


very nice. Working for the tribe 
this summer has meant making 
money for the things I want.” 

Interests: Reading a good 
book. 

Favorite school subject: Math 

Mitchell McLean 

Age: 17 Grade: 11 

Department: Motorpool 

Job duties: Wash and clean tribal 




Mitchell McLean (left) and 
Jeremy Bumstead (right). 

vehicles and buses. 

“What I like most about my 
job is being occupied.” 

Interests: Hockey and football. 
Favorite school subject: Lunch. 

Jeremy Bumstead 

Age: 14 Grade: 9 
Department: Motorpool 
Job duties: Clean and help main- 
tain vehicles. 

“Working for the tribe this 
summer has meant a lot because 
it teaches me the skills I will need 
when I become an adult.” 

Interests: Sports, vehicles and 
going fast. 

Favorite school subject: Metal 
shop 

Devin Jensen 

Age: 18 Grade: 12 
Department: Village of Garden 
Job duties: Garbage, road mainte- 
nance, mowing yards. 

“Working 
for the tribe 
this sum- 
mer was nice 
because it was 
a job that paid 
me and gave 
me something 
to do. I actu- 
ally learned 
a few things this summer.” 

Interests: Animals, politics and 
work. 

Favorite school subject: Math 
and science. 

Kevin Cook 

Age: 19 Grade: High school 
graduate 

Department: Shipping and receiv- 
ing 

Job duties: Supply clerk for the 
casino. 

“I like the 
work and my 
co-workers. 

Working for 
the tribe this 
summer has 
meant I have 
my foot in the 
door to work 
for the casino.” 

Interests: Playing basketball 
and hanging out with friends. 

Favorite school subject: Math 
and history. 

Hailey Rath 

Age: 15 Grade: 10 
Department: Cultural 
Job duties: Help plan cultural 
events, clerical, printing, copy- 
ing, etc. 

“What I like most about my 
job is that I have learned more 
about my culture and getting 
paid. Colleen St. Onge has been 
an amazing mentor — she’s the 



best. Working 
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for the tribe 
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this summer 
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ence, I love 


getting paid 


and having 


something to 
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do during the ' 
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Interests: volleyball, basketball 
and hanging out with family and 
friends. 

Favorite school subject: 
English 

Tommy Mendoskin 

Age: 18 Grade: Freshman at 
LSSU 

Department: ACFS 

Job duties: Cleaning offices. 

“I like my friendly co-work- 
ers. Working 
for the tribe 
has taught 
me skills, 
responsibil- 
ity and given 
me a sense 
of accom- 
plishment.” 

Tommy’s 
supervisor, Teri Romano, said he 
has been with their department 
since the summer of 2012 and 
worked through the school year 
with ACFS under the after school 
program. “Tommy has been a 
great help to ACFS!” she said. 

His interests: Fishing, comput- 
ers and psychology. 

Favorite school subject: 
Psychology. 

Bailey McKechnie 

Age: 15 Grade: 11 
Department: Kewadin administra- 
tion 

Job duties: Filing, data entry, 
shredding. 

“Everyone 
here is friendly 
and nice. I 
never run out 
of anything 
to do.” Her 
supervisor, 

Michelle 
Bouschor, 
said, “Bailey is 
a great worker. She learns quick- 
ly, has initiative and has been a 
pleasure to have in our office.” 

Favorite school subject: 
Biology. 

Malcolm Brown 

Age: 18 Grade: 12 
Department: Chippewa County 
Animal Shelter 

Job duties: Cleaning and helping 
people who have questions. 
“What I like 
most about 
my job is that I 
I get to work 
with animals. 

It has meant 
a lot to me 
that I get to 
make money 
doing some- 

thing that I Malcolm Brown 

like to do. ’ 

His supervi 
sor, Holly 
Henderson, said, “Malcolm was 
a tremendous help and a great 
worker, he’s always willing to do 
any task.” 

His interests: Riding dirt bikes 
and playing sports. 

Favorite school subject: 
Welding. 




and his supervisor 
Holly Henderson. 


Cheyenne Patron-Anderson 

Age: 17 Grade: 12 
Department: Sawyer Village Job 
duties: Lawn care. 

“The thing I liked most about 
my job was being outside and 



Hannah Livingston (Left) and 
Cheyenne Patron-Anderson (right) 
with Senior Employment employ- 
ee Jay Grondin. 

knowing that the tribe has oppor- 
tunities for Native kids.” 

Interests: Volleyball and paint- 
ing. 

Favorite school subject: Art. 

Hannah Livingston 

Age: 17 Grade: 12 
Department: Sawyer Village 
Job duties: Pulling carpet staples, 
lawn care, picking up garbage. 


Interests: Playing video games 
and working. 

Favorite school subject: Shop. 

Austin Tschirhart 

Age: 14 Grade: 8 
Department: Entertainment 
Job duties: Chairs, spotlights and 
other duties. 

“The thing I like most about 
my job is getting to see free con- 
certs and meet new people.” 
Interests: Riding dirt bikes. 
Favorite school subject: 
Science. 

Katie DesArmo 

Age: 15 Grade: 10 
Department: Entertainment 
Job duties: Chairs and spotlights. 

“What I like best about my job 
is the free concerts and the oppor- 
tunity to learn about all the sound 
equipment. This was my first job 
so it was cool.” 

Interests: Listening, playing, 
making and writing music. 

Favorite school subject: Band. 

Brianna Weatherman 

Age: 16 Grade: 11 
Department: Demwating 
Job duties: Cleaning. 

“What I 


“I gained valuable work expe- 

like best about 

rience this summer I couldn’t 

my job is 

find anywhere else and I like the 

being able to 

people I met.” 

work around 

Interests: Riding horses and 

people I enjoy 

hunting. 

and things I 

Favorite school subject: 

like doing. 

Biology. 

This was my 
first job expe- 

Jaymn Lamoreaux 

rience.” 




Age: 18 Grade: High school 
graduate 

Department: Entertainment 
Job duties: Chairs and spotlights. 

“What I like most about my 
job is the work atmosphere and 
working for 
the tribe this 
summer has 
put me on the 
right track 
to start my 
schooling.” 

Favorite 
school subject: 

English. 

Derek Green 

Age: 19 Grade: High School 
graduate 

Department: Entertainment. 

“What I like most about my 
job is meet- 
ing bands and 
setting them 
up, hanging 
with the work 
crew in the 
Entertainment 
Department.” 

Interests: 

Hanging with 
friends, walking and swimming. 
Favorite school subject: Math. 

James Demitropoulos-Doud 

Age: 16 Grade: 11 
Department: Entertainment 
Job duties: Chairs and spotlights. 

“Working for the tribe this 
summer has given me a place to 
spend my time and have fun.” 

i « 


Interests: Being outside. 

Stephanie 
Miller 

Age: 18 
Grade: 11 
Department: 

DeMawating 
Job description: Groundskeeper. 
Interests: Walking. 





Austin Tschirhart (left) and 
James Demitropoulos-Doud. 


Sault Tribe Assistant 
Executive Director Angeline 
Boulley, said, “The Summer 
Youth Employment Program 
is an excellent opportunity 
for students and young adults 
to gain employment experi- 
ence, develop job skills, earn 
money, and learn more about 
the Sault Tribe. The focus is 
on providing meaningful job 
experiences and instilling a 
positive work ethic in our 
youth. 

Years ago, we were able to 
hire many more youth, both 
with federal funding and tribal 
support. In the past few years, 
our federal funding through 
the Workforce Investment 
Act (WIA) Program has been 
reduced steadily. Tribal fund- 
ing has also decreased due to 
budget constraints. However, 
there is a strong commitment 
by the board of directors, 
chairperson and executive 
office to ensure summer 
employment opportunities for 
youth. 

On behalf of the WIA 
Program, we thank the manag- 
ers who agreed to supervise 
youth workers, the team mem- 
bers who model outstanding 
customer service and posi- 
tive teamwork for our young 
employees and the parents 
who help support their child’s 
experience by assisting with 
transportation and providing 
encouragement.” 
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Youth from area tribes participate in U-M's Camp KinoMaage 



Students and camp leaders at the 2013 U-M Camp KinoMaage. Photo by Heiki Jackson 


By Brenda Austin 

Eighteen middle school stu- 
dents from six Michigan tribes 
attended U-M’s weeklong Camp 
KinoMaage in mid- August to 
explore science, culture and 
traditions and to focus on the 
ways that ancient and modern 
knowledge come together. The 
camp was held near Pellston 
in Michigan’s northern lower 
peninsula at U-M’s 10,000-acre 
Biological Station (UMBS) at 
Douglas Lake. 

KinoMaage means, “to share 
teachings” in Nishinaabemowin. 

The camp was established in 
2011 and participants are recruit- 
ed through a collaborative effort 
with tribal education directors 
throughout the state. In addition 
to the UMBS, the U-M Native 
American Studies Program, U-M 
Center for Educational Outreach, 
U-M Government Relations 
office and the Office of the 
Senior Vice Provost for Academic 
Affairs also sponsor the camp. 

This year’s campers repre- 
sented the Sault Tribe, Bay Mills 
Indian Community, Pokagon 
Band of Potawatomi, Little 
River Band of Ottawa Indians, 
Saginaw Chippewa Tribe and 
the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community. The Sault Tribe was 


represented by youth from the 
Detroit area and from Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Bio- station campers partici- 
pated in black ash craft making, 
played tag and board games in 
Nishinaabemowin, participated 
in daily Ojibwe language les- 
sons, talked about the medicine 
wheel, explored the correlation 
of words to history and language 
and explored topics such as the 
relationship of college to culture 
and identity. 

KinoMaage Coordinator Heiki 
Jackson, said, “Camp KinoMaage 
is unique because it incorporates 
the Ojibwe language taught by 
fluent- speaking elders who stay 
with the youth for the entirety 
of the residential program.” She 
also said a local drum and tradi- 
tional dancers conducted work- 
shops throughout the week and 
traditional artists were invited to 
teach youth how to create dream 
catchers, jewelry and other Native 
crafts. 

Jackson said the curriculum 
also focuses on making connec- 
tions between science and Native 
history and culture through field 
and water based experiments. 
Camp participants explored the 
Bio-Station’s Native American 
Late Woodland cache pits and 


other interesting archaeologi- 
cal items like fire cracked rock. 
Youth also took and analyzed 
water samples from area water- 
ways as part of their water ecol- 
ogy studies. 

According to the U-M Center 
for Educational Outreach’s web- 
site, the camp is “designed to 
encourage and expose students to 


information about college prepa- 
ration, academic enrichment, 
and career exploration. Camp 
KinoMaage also provides youth 
with the opportunity to interact 
with current U-M undergradu- 
ate and graduate students from 
similar backgrounds. This educa- 
tional experience is an exciting 
opportunity for students to meet 


peers from all over the state of 
Michigan and provides youth 
with an opportunity to gain skills 
and tools that will support their 
academic success.” 

Lor more information about 
the camp, or to see photos from 
previous years camps, visit their 
website at: www.ceo.umich.edu/ 
kinomaage. 


Fifteen children from Child Care Center begin Kindergarten 


By Tiffany Menard 

The end of another program 
year at the Child Care Center 
came to a close on Aug. 23, 
as our preschool age children, 
their families and staff enjoyed 
the annual end of the year cel- 
ebration at the Negauneegizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

We had 15 children this year 
who celebrated the fact that they 
are going to kindergarten in the 
fall. Congratulations to Andrew, 
Danny, Michael, Tanner, Olivia, 
Allie, Carter, Alec, Deacon, 
Austin, Raymond, Elleanor, Ellie, 
Aiden and My ah. We will defi- 
nitely miss your smiles, hugs and 
the joy you brought to the center 
just for being such unique indi- 
viduals. 

Our center would truly not be 
complete without the support of 
all of the parents at various times 
throughout the year. We especial- 
ly want to honor Todd Miller and 
Robin Bouschor for all the hours 
they logged in the classroom this 
year. 

This year, we have not only 
had the addition of new staff and 
children but also a long awaited 
new bathroom for the toddler 
room. This addition was a long 
time coming and will certainly 
enhance the quality of care pro- 
vided to the toddlers who are 
becoming more independent as 
they learn to use the bathroom 
on their own. Chi megwetch to 
Bill Sams and the Sault Tribe 
Construction crew (Mel, Shawn 
and Terry) for all of the work 
and effort that you guys put into 
making sure the toddler rooms 
are not only safe but beautiful as 
well. We also want to make sure 
we thank our parents for their 
patience during the remodeling 
and relocation of children to the 
Nokomis-Mishomis Building. 

Hopefully, next year, we will be 
able to do a few improvements on 
the preschool end of our building. 



Above, Ms. Ince’s class with aide Joanne Hewitt on the left and teacher 
Nicole Ince on the right at the end-of-year Child Care Center celebra- 
tion. Below, Child Care Center instructor Allison Gough stands at the 
threshold of the new toddler restroom facility, which abuts the new 
room divider in the facility’s toddler room as aide Dana Pavlat sits at a 
table preparing what appears to be an art project for their elfin clients. 
The renovation work was done by Sault Tribe Construction. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Above, Child Care Center volunteer Todd Miller receives a certificate of 
appreciation from the center’s manager, Tiffany Menard, for outstand- 
ing service to the Sault Tribe early childhood programs during the past 
year. Also recognized, but not pictured, was Robin Bouschor. Below, Ms. 
LaPoint’s class with aide Mary LaJoice on the left, aide Lindsey Mattson 
second from right, and teacher Terri LaPoint on the far right. 



Several of our team members 
also took advantage of the part- 
nership the tribe has with Bay 
Mills Community College and 
started taking classes towards 
child development associate 


credentials. Congratulations 
to Jessica Owaski and Robin 
McKechnie for earning creden- 
tials this year. A child develop- 
mental associate credential is a 
nationally recognized certification 


in the field of early childhood 
education that all aides in Sault 
Tribe’s early childhood education 
programs are going to be required 
to have in the next two years or 
within two years of hire from 


here on. 

We also want to say congratu- 
lations to Ms. Lindsey on the 
birth of her new baby boy, Ryder. 
He is a welcome addition to our 
child care family. 
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Third annual Young Environmentalist Camp 



The Sault Tribe Environmental Department coordinated the third annual Young Environmentalist Camp at the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp on Aug. 1-2 with great success. The 14 attendees, ranging from six to 13 years 
old, participated in talks, games and crafts related to the environment. 


The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department coordinated the third 
annual Young Environmentalist 
Camp at the Mary Murray 
Culture Camp on Aug. 1-2 with 
great success. The 14 attendees, 
ranging from six to 13 years old, 
participated in talks, games and 
crafts related to the environment. 

Speakers included Nick Cassel, 
outreach coordinator, and Patrick 
Blanzy, conservation forester, 
both from the Chippewa/Luce/ 
Mackinac Conservation District. 
Cassel taught the kids about inva- 
sive plants — from garlic mus- 
tard to spotted knapweed — and 
found two non-native thistles on 
a hike through the culture camp 
woods. On the way back to the 
mainland, the kids were pointing 
out purple loosestrife, thanks to 
Cassel’s instruction. Blanzy led 
the kids on a hike and discussed 
“good tree” attributes. When it 
started to rain, he was a good 
enough sport to play hide-and- 


seek as well. 

The kids also broadened their 
knowledge of the environment 
and natural processes through a 
series of games, from who am 


I? to Noah’s Ark. Notably, tree 
tag operated like regular tag with 
the exception that a specific tree 
(e.g., maple) is a safe spot. The 
kids learned tree identification 


and then ran towards the tree 
that’s called. Deer, deer, deer 
appeared to be like red rover, 
but it taught kids about the 
interactions between resource 


availability and deer popula- 
tions. They found out that, with 
higher deer populations, there 
are fewer resources (food, water 
and shelter) and that, when fewer 
resources are available, the deer 
population will decline. 

Crafts incorporated mak- 
ing mini birch bark canoes and 
creating animal track molds. 
Incorporating the cultural com- 
ponents, kids designed their own 
clan necklaces and discovered 
pertinent facts about four clan 
animals: cranes, loons, martens 
and bears. The kids were able 
to decorate their own backpack 
and T-shirt to commemorate their 
time at camp and, finally, they 
got to try chocolate-covered ants 
and dried crickets. 

The Environmental Depart- 
ment will host the fourth annual 
Young Environmentalist Camp in 
2014, and we hope next year will 
be even better than this one. 


Seminar offered on how 


to grow mushrooms for fun or profit 

Mushroom Conference and the Mushrooms in a Continental www.fieldforest.net. 


From MSU Extension, 
Chippewa County 

The Range Master Gardener 
Volunteer Association (RMGVA), 
Iron County UW Extension and 
46th Parallel Planters Gardening 
Club invite all interested gar- 
deners to a seminar on growing 
mushrooms for fun or profit. 

Joe Krawczyk of Field and 
Forest Products will show us how 
to grow mushrooms at home on 
Saturday, September 28, at 9:30 
a.m., until about noon, at Gogebic 
Community College in Ironwood, 
Mich. 

Krawczyk and his wife and 
business partner, Mary E. Kozak, 
are owners of Field and Forest 
Products, Inc in Peshtigo , Wise. 


For the past 35 years, their 
business has been providing 
mushroom spawn, growing sup- 
plies and expertise to commercial 
mushroom growers, market gar- 
deners and the home gardening 
crowd. 

He is a charter member and 
sits on the board of directors of 
the Shiitake Growers Association 
of Wisconsin (SHII-GAW). He 
has been the featured speaker 
at many SHII-GAW meet- 
ings and a guest speaker at 
numerous mushroom functions 
throughout the United States and 
Canada including the National 
Shiitake Symposium, the Penn 
State Specialty Mushroom 
School, the North American 


North American Mycological 
Association National Foray. 

His expertise led him to coop- 
erate overseas with aspiring 
mushroom growers to improve 
their operations. His help has 
been received by growers in 
Macedonia , Belarus, Russia, the 
Republic of Georgia, Armenia 
and Kyrgyzstan. Always willing 
to travel, Joe has also participated 
in many seminars throughout the 
Peoples Republic of China bring- 
ing home with him new cultiva- 
tion ideas and a sense of wonder- 
ment on the scope of mushroom 
cultivation worldwide. 

Krawczyk co-authored 
the book Growing Shiitake 


Climate with Mary Ellen. The 
book has received many acco- 
lades for its practicality, sense 
of homespun humor and its 
thorough coverage of shiitake 
log cultivation. They have also 
published articles for Mushroom 
News and have been featured in 
other national magazines. 

He will speak approximately 
two hours on log and particulate 
substrate cultivation of mushroom 
species that can be grown in the 
home garden. The RMGVA will 
give away four table top mush- 
room kits. 

About five years ago, we had 
Joe give a talk and he is excel- 
lent. One can visit his website at 


The seminar is in the 
Academic Building, room 
A2 11 -second floor, at Gogebic 
Community College, park in Lot 
C in the back of the college. A 
campus map is at http://www. 
gogebic .edu/tour/ 

Sign in starts at 8:45 a.m. 
Refreshments — coffee and a 
breakfast muffin will be served. 
The cost is only $5 per person. 
Pay at the door. 

Seating will be limited, so you 
must call and reserve your seat. 
Call Lynn Adams at (906) 932- 
3509 or email xiaxia@sbcglobal. 
net for information and to make 
a reservation. In the subject line, 
type “Mushroom Man.” 


Maple tar spot, not maple death 


Folks around Sault Ste. Marie 
may have noticed early leaf drop 
in their maple trees along with 
shiny, raised black spots on the 
leaves. After hearing such reports, 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department asked Chippewa/ 
Luce/Mackinac Conservation 
District forester, Patrick Blanzy, 
about the problem. 

He identified the pathogen as 
maple tar spot but assures hom- 
eowners “it won’t kill the tree. 

It will just cause spots on the 
leaves, which the tree will lose 
early. It happens every year. It’s 
just particularly bad this year.” 
The moist spring and summer 
likely caused the distinctly wors- 
ened effects, as seen this month. 


Maple tar spot refers to two 
species of fungus, both in the 
genus Rhytisma, with similar 
life cycles. Susceptible trees— 
Norway, red and silver maples 
— are infected in early spring. 
Then, symptomatic black spots 
appear one to two months after 
infection, typically mid to late- 
summer. Trees in an environment 
conducive to fungal survival (i.e., 
moist and sheltered) are especial- 
ly prone to repeated infections. 

If severe enough, maple tar spot 
may cause early leaf drop, as evi- 
dent this year. The fungus over- 
winters on diseased leaves and, in 
spring, the cycle begins again. 

Consequently, Blanzy recom- 
mends eliminating the diseased 


leaves as the best means of man- 
agement. “Rake the leaves away 
from the base of the tree,” he 
said. Since fungicides would need 
to be applied to each and every 
leaf, covering all leaf tissue, 
chemical control is difficult and 
not practical. In addition, if near- 
by homeowners are not following 
similar management procedures, 
then spraying may be in vain. The 
Cornell University plant pathogen 
fact sheet on the disease states 
bluntly, “We cannot recommend 
that homeowners attempt to treat 
large trees.” However, if pesticide 
application is desirable, please 
consult a licensed tree care pro- 
fessional. 


EUP CAN Do It college tour scheduled 


EUP CAN Do It Eastern 
Upper Peninsula College Access 
Network (EUP CAN) Do It 
scheduled a college campus tour 
for Monday, Oct. 14. 

This event is free for students 
who wish to attend. Students will 
travel via bus to the University 
Center in Gaylord, Northwestern 
Michigan College in Traverse 
City and end the trip with a 
visit to North Central Michigan 
College in Petoskey. 

This is a great opportunity for 
students interested in attending 
these colleges, for first gen- 


eration college students and for 
students who are still trying to 
decide where to attend college. 

Students can check out some 
of the programs these col- 
leges have to offer by visiting 
these websites prior to the trip: 
Northwestern Michigan College 
is at www.nmc.edu and North 
Central Michigan College is at 
w w w.ncmich .edu . 

The trip is scheduled to 
start at 7:30 a.m. in the Glen’s 
parking lot in St. Ignace and 
students are expected to return 
to the same parking lot at 7:30 


p.m. Lunch will be provided by 
Northwestern Michigan College 
and dinner will be provided by 
North Central Michigan College. 

Interested students can apply 
by submitting their names, phone 
numbers, email addresses, cur- 
rent high school grade levels, 
names of their high schools and 
names of their counselors to 
Brandi MacArthur at bmacar- 
thur@saulttribe.net or they can 
register with their high school 
counselors. 

The deadline to apply by is 
Tuesday, Oct. 1, 2013. 


Time to fill the freezers 


Early deer season is here and 
it’s time to refill those empty 
freezers. The early season starts 
on the day after Labor Day and 
runs through Oct. 31. After a 
two- week quiet period, late 
deer season opens Nov. 15 and 
runs through the Sunday of the 
first full weekend in January. In 
2014, that will be Jan. 5. 

Deer can be taken with bow 
and arrow, cross bow, rifle, 
shotgun or muzzleloader. Bow 
and crossbow season is the day 
after Labor Day through the 
Sunday of the first full weekend 
in January. Early firearm season 
for deer is the day after Labor 
Day through Oct. 31. The late 


firearm season is season is Nov. 
15 through the Sunday of the 
first full weekend in January. 

Hunters can take five deer 
per year, only two can be bucks 
with three-inch antlers. The bag 
limit for early firearm season is 
two, with a limit of one antlered 
deer. 

For hunters who can’t partici- 
pate in normal hunting activi- 
ties, disabled hunter licenses are 
available. This permit authorizes 
disabled hunter to hunt from 
a stationary vehicle. Tribal 
members who think they may 
be eligible may call Sault Tribe 
Conservation at (906) 635-6055. 


High school students, 
get on the STEYC! 


With the beginning of the 
school year, the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department 
would like to invite all Sault 
area high school students to 
participate in the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Youth Corps 
(STEYC) Program. 

STEYC aims to teach stu- 
dents the importance of conser- 
vation and the environment by 
engaging in outdoor activities, 
mock debates and traveling. 

Participants will gain vol- 


unteering experience, enhance 
their leadership and communi- 
cation skills, and improve their 
knowledge regarding natural 
resources, habitats and pollu- 
tion. 

Join STEYC and help the 
environment and local commu- 
nity. 

Please contact us at: 
enviro@saulttribe.net if you 
or someone you know may be 
interested. 

Join the STEYC now! 
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Native foods systems could 


By Rick Smith 

A recent report from the First 
Nations Development Institute 
suggests American Indian tribes 
could improve the physical 
health of their members as well 
as foster entrepreneurship and 
economic improvement in their 
communities through innovative 
Native food systems. 

The report, titled, Reclaiming 
Native Food Systems Part I: 
Indigenous Knowledge and 
Innovation for Supporting Health 
and Food Sovereignty , highlights 
various approaches 13 tribes 
and organizations employed in 
developing grant funded projects 
that yielded fresh produce and 
organic meats from commu- 


nity farms and gardens, opened 
commercial food preparation 
and distribution operations plus 
other programs . 

The full report can be viewed 
or downloaded at www.first- 
nations .org/knowledgecenter/ 
nativeamericanfoodsandhealth/ 
reports. Parts II and III of the 
report are scheduled for release 
later on in this year. 

Funding for the projects 
was provided by grants from 
the Walmart Foundation, 
American Association of Retired 
Persons and the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation through the Native 
Agriculture and Food System 
Initiative. In all, according to the 


report, $374,080 was disbursed 
among the 13 tribes and Native 
organizations to help fund a 
wide variety of projects and pro- 
grams benefiting all members of 
tribal communities , young and 
old. 

The institute noted that it is 
believed that sharing informa- 
tion and models is an effective 
tool, which is underused by 
Indian Country, hence the report. 
The report features information 
compiled from quarterly reports 
and feedback from the grantees 
and analyzes the successes and 
challenges of the projects. 

According to Raymond 
Foxwoth, senior program officer 
for First Nations Development 


Inter-Tribal Fisheries Program 
helps at walleye tournament 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

ITFAP technician Dave Pine puts walleye into a holding tank with others to be returned to the river. 



WALLEYE TOURNAMENT - Anglers converged on Sault Ste. Marie the end of August for the Cabela’s Master 
Walleye Circuit hoping for cash prizes and a berth in the organization’s World Walleye Championship. Staff 
from Sault Tribe’s Inter-Tribal Fisheries and Assessment Program and the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department 
were on hand to release the fish caught by the anglers back into the St. Marys River. Tribal staff also retained 
samples for lab analysis to determine whether the fish were stocked or natural. Above, left to right, Brad 
Silet, Rich Reining, Rusty Aikens and Amanda Stoneman. 


be boon for tribes 



Institute, who also leads Native 
Agriculture and Food System 
Initiative, the report is geared 
toward tribal leaders, organiza- 
tions and foundations doing 


work to support foods systems 
in Indian Country but is a call 
to action for dynamic individu- 
als as well. “It’s a first of its 
kind report,” said Foxworth. 

In addition to physical human 
health, “food systems relate to 
very important aspects of tra- 
ditional assets, such as earth, 
air and water. This report could 
aid in establishing programs for 
systemic change, some of which 
could be at very basic levels.” 

The First Nations 
Development Institute was 
established 30 years ago to sup- 
port American Indian economies 
and communities. More about 
the institute can be found at 
www.firstnations .org . 


Working for tobacco-free 
parks and recreation facilities 


By Lauren Kross 
Community Health educator 

This July, America celebrated 
National Parks and Recreation 
Month, encouraging everyone 
to show and share their love for 
local parks and recreation. Parks 
and recreation areas provide 
opportunities and resources for 
all walks of life to be healthy. 
The nation’s park and recreation 
facilities are on the frontline in 
the battle against obesity and 
other chronic health issues. 

The Chippewa County 
Health Department, Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation 
Grant Project and Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program, 
partners of the Chippewa 
County Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition are taking this oppor- 
tunity to highlight the health, 
safety and environmental ben- 
efits of tobacco-free parks and 
recreation areas. 

Cigarette butts are the most 
littered item in the United 
States. Nearly 175 million 
pounds of cigarette butts are dis- 
carded onto sidewalks, streets, 
parks , beaches , nature trails and 
other public places every year. 
Each discarded butt can take up 
to 15 years to decompose, while 
leaching toxic elements such as 
cadmium, lead, and arsenic into 
the soil and waterways and pos- 
ing a risk to young children and 
animals alike, who may mistak- 
enly ingest the butts . 

To help highlight the signifi- 
cance of this problem and the 
need for tobacco-free parks and 
recreation areas, the Chippewa 
County Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition recently joined 
hands with Becky Bottrell of 
the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
Beautification Department for 
the eighth annual mini “lit- 
ter” clean up project prior 
to the Sault Ste. Marie City 
Wide Clean-Up Day. Over 50 
Washington Elementary School 
students from Mrs. Baker’s kin- 
dergarten class and Ms. Savoie’s 
first grade class plus parent vol- 
unteers participated in the clean- 
up. Each of the children were 
given gloves and a small litter 
bag to gather cigarette butts they 
found during the mini clean up 
project. In less than an hour, the 
students picked up over a gal- 
lon of cigarette butts from the 
surrounding areas of Project 
Playground and the neighboring 
park and ball fields . 


Creating more tobacco-free 
outdoor recreation areas would 
help reduce the problem with 
tobacco litter where our children 
play and would have many other 
far-reaching benefits. Tobacco- 
free parks model healthy behav- 
iors for youth, eliminate expo- 
sure to secondhand smoke and 
protect wildlife and the environ- 
ment from the hazards of ciga- 
rette butts and other tobacco lit- 
ter. Tobacco-free environments 
also motivate people who use 
tobacco to quit and help prevent 
kids from starting. 

“Tobacco-free environ- 
ments promote positive com- 
munity role modeling, protect 
the health, safety and welfare 
of community members, and 
promote community wellness,” 
said Donna Norkoli, Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation 
Grant coordinator. “Parks and 
recreational areas are about 
clean air, natural beauty and 
engaging in healthy activities. 
Children deserve to play in areas 
free of tobacco litter and sec- 
ondhand smoke. Furthermore, 
commercial tobacco use is not a 
behavior we want to model for 
the children in our communities 
- especially in areas where peo- 
ple engage in sports and other 
recreational activities. Research 
shows that tobacco-free envi- 
ronments can help prevent or 
reduce youth tobacco use,” she 
said. 

A growing number of cities 
and townships in Michigan have 
designated tobacco-free outdoor 
recreation areas, including Sault 
Ste. Marie, Kinross Charter 
Township, Escanaba, St. Ignace, 
Bad Axe, Greenville, Houghton, 
Holland Township, Grand Haven 
Township, Sands Township, the 
Village of Newberry, Ingham 
County and numerous others. By 
providing tobacco-free outdoor 
recreation areas, our local elect- 
ed officials are taking a step in 
the right direction for the health 
of Michigan residents and visi- 
tors, for our environment, and 
for our youth. 

For more information about 
the tobacco-free parks and recre- 
ation areas initiative, please con- 
tact Donna Norkoli at (906) 635- 
8844 or dnorkoli@saulttribe. 
net or Julie Trotter at 635-3636 
or jtrotter@chippewahd.com. 
Information is also available by 
visiting www.chippewahd.com 
or www.UP4health.org. 
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Free breastfeeding resources available 


By Brenda Austin 

One of the most important 
decisions parents will make for 
their infant is whether to breast- 
feed or formula feed. A local 
group of volunteers has been 
helping moms and families find 
answers to their breastfeeding 
questions for over two decades. 

The Breastfeeding Education 
Support Team (B.E.S.T.) is a 
coalition of volunteers from 
within Chippewa County work- 
ing in conjunction with Chippewa 
County Health Department 
(CCHD), War Memorial Hospital, 
the Bay Mills Indian Community 
and Sault Tribe Community 
Health to provide pregnant 
women and mothers the resources 
they need to successfully breast- 
feed their babies. 

Michelle Lefebre is a peer 
counselor for B.E.S.T. and also 
an employee of the CCHD. She 
said programs for mothers who 
are on the Women, Infants and 
Children (W.I.C.) supplemental 
food program have been in effect 
for some time through the state of 
Michigan. “It was the middleman 
that was getting left out,” she 
said. “A lot of the moms don’t 
feel they can afford to have a 
lactation consultant come to their 
home for an hourly rate, but they 
don’t qualify for W.I.C. either. We 
were fortunate to obtain a grant 
earlier this year that allowed us to 
add some drop-in clinic time and 
home visits for those moms.” 

Any mother in Chippewa 
County can apply for a B.E.S.T. 
lactation scholarship, which 
allows a consultant to visit clients 
in the privacy of their own home 
to offer whatever support they 
may need. 

B.E.S.T. volunteers have been 
meeting for over 20 years in 
Chippewa County to offer educa- 
tion and support to breastfeeding 
families. International Board 
Certified Lactation Consultant 
Rosa Gardiner, RN, has been a 
member of B.E.S.T. since the 
group formed and is also an 
employee of the CCHD. She said 
she would like to invite moms in 
the community to coalition activi- 
ties and meetings. “Anyone who 
is supportive of breastfeeding 
in any walk of life is welcome,” 
Gardiner said. “I would like to 
see more areas of the community 
involved with this, I think their 
voices need to be heard.” 

Stacy Story is a registered 
dietitian at the Sault Tribe Health 
Center in the Sault. She says she 
has both referred a client to the 
B.E.S.T. scholarship program and 
has also received help herself in 
the past with breastfeeding issues. 
“Working with Rosa Gardiner 
to coordinate services for a new 
mom in need of breastfeeding 
support was extremely easy,” 
Story said. “The mom was sched- 
uled to receive care the same 
day the initial contact was made 
with Rosa. In dealing with my 
own breastfeeding challenges, 
Rosa was a breastfeeding angel. 

If it wasn’t for her, I would have 
never been as successful as I was 
with breastfeeding both of my 
girls. I consider her an expert on 
the topic,” she said. 

Lefebre said that her work as 


a peer counselor is essentially 
a mom helping another mom. 
Someone with experience breast- 
feeding herself and who has addi- 
tional education on how to assist, 
offer encouragement and built 
confidence while offering their 
support as a counselor before 
and after the baby is born. “We 
try and make contact with the 
mom a few times throughout her 
pregnancy to let her know we are 
there and remind her of classes 
that are available. We also offer 
new moms a visit in the hospital 
if their babies are born at War 
Memorial Hospital,” she said. 

Lefebre leads a breastfeeding 
support group the first Tuesday 
of each month from noon to 1 
p.m. The group meets at the First 
Church of Christ located at 300 
W. Spruce Street in the Sault, but 
is not affiliated with the church. 
Interested moms are encouraged 
to attend. 

There is also a free drop-in 
clinic at the CCHD each Monday 
and Friday from noon to 1 p.m. 
Moms can come and get their 
breastfeeding questions answered 
and also have their babies 
weighed. 

As a lactation consultant, 
Gardiner said she provides moth- 
ers with a specialty service. “If 
a mom is having breastfeeding 
problems beyond what is consid- 
ered normal, I would offer them 
my help. If a mom comes home 
with a preemie baby, or if the 
baby has health problems or the 
mom is having issues produc- 
ing milk, has twins or triplets or 
anything else out of the ordinary 
- 1 can offer her encouragement, 
support and help. I take the time 
and provide an ongoing basis of 
knowledge so people can call on 
me with questions throughout 
their breastfeeding experience,” 
she said. 

Another great resource for 
breastfeeding moms that can be 
accessed 24/7 is the breastfeed- 
ing Warm Line. The Warm Line 
is a breastfeeding telephone sup- 
port service with a phone line 
that goes directly to a desk at the 
CCHD during work hours and 
after hours three nurses rotate a 
cell phone to answer any breast- 
feeding questions local moms 
might have. Two of the three 
Warm Line nurses are interna- 
tional board certified lactation 
consultants. There are two Warm 
Line phone numbers; the daytime 
number is: (906) 635-3579 and 
after hours and weekends call: 
(906) 203-5016. 

In addition to the services 
of the peer counselor, lactation 
consultant, drop-in clinic, Warm 
Line and scholarship, moms and 
families can also take part in 
free classes about “Breastfeeding 
success” and “How to use a 
Breastfeeding Pump.” Moms 
on W.I.C. are eligible for a free 
breast pump and pumps can 
also be checked out to moms 
who don’t have insurance that 
will cover one. The Sault Tribe 
Community Health Program 
in the Sault also has an active 
breastfeeding program that offers 
breast pump rentals at no cost to 
tribal members. For more infor- 
mation on that program, contact 


Jenni O’Dell, RN, at 632-5210. 

Gardiner says she believes 
there is a need for the commu- 
nity to work together to provide 
breastfeeding mothers accurate 
and helpful knowledge that is 
consistent. “Many moms have 
voiced the need for a lactation 
consultant at the local hospital 
and for office and ER nurses to 
know how to refer them to breast- 
feeding resources for further help. 
Generally moms feel that their 
doctors and nurses want them to 
breastfeed, but don’t always know 
where to send them for help. That 
is where the “warm line” and lac- 
tation scholarships come in,” she 
said. 

Gardiner is hoping to mentor 
others in breastfeeding support 
for moms, to pass on the hard 
earned knowledge that only lots 
of experience and going to lots 


Sault Tribe members must 
complete and submit applica- 
tions to acquire free Laker ath- 
letic tickets and check off the 
games they wish to attend. Mail 
the applications along with cop- 
ies of tribal cards of the apply- 


of conferences can bring. “Even 
though there are three lactation 
consultants in the Sault, we all 
have other jobs and do our lacta- 
tion assisting on our own time. 
Therefore the need for more 
people obtaining breastfeeding 
“basic training” is great but could 
be done in the area if the interest 
is generated,” she said. 

Gardiner said formula is artifi- 
cial feeding. “Breast milk is what 
our species is meant to get. It is 
species specific, anything else is 
very inferior to what we make for 
our babies. When you actively 
break down formula and compare 
it to breast milk it is very hard 
to replicate. Breast milk is basi- 
cally a living fluid, it is going to 
be different every time the baby 
nurses and has immune proper- 
ties based on whatever the mother 
may come in contact with herself. 


ing individuals to the address 
indicated on application by Sept. 
25,2013. 

Applications will be 
reviewed on a first-come, first- 
served basis until all tickets are 
disbursed. Number of tickets is 


It is made to protect the baby 
from infection and it changes as 
the baby grows,” she said. “It 
never needs to be a huge amount 
either. A lot of formula fed babies 
will be fed 30 to 60 ounces a day 
by the time they are six to eight 
months old. Breast milk really 
never varies much beyond 30 
ounces a day. 

Breastfeeding is a natural 
process, but just like anything 
else - it is nice to have guidance. 
Some people will have little to no 
problems and others will need a 
lot of guidance.” 

Join B.E.S.T. on Facebook or 
visit their website online at www. 
bestformomsandbabies .com. 

They can also be contacted by 
calling (906) 635-3579. You can 
also visit the CCHD’s website at 
w w w.chippe wahd .com . 


limited. Applications received 
after the deadline will be ser- 
viced last with any remaining 
tickets . 

Please call (906) 635-7770 
for additional information or to 
acquire applications. 


FREE LAKER ATHLETIC TICKET APPLICATION 
FOR SAULT TRIBE MEMBERS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


EMAIL 


NUMBER IN HOUSEHOLD 


TRIBAL CARD FILE# 


Circle the games you wish to attend and indicate the number of tickets needed for each game. 

Please note: you may not receive tickets for all games requested. 


LAKER HOCKEY (Taffy Abel Arena) 

10/06/13 US National U-18 
10/11/13 Robert Morris 
10/12/13 Robert Morris 
10/29/13 Laurentian 
11/08/13 Alaska 
11/09/13 Alaska 
11/29/13 Bowling Green State 
1 1/30/13 Bowling Green State 
12/06/13 Ferris State 
12/07/13 Ferris State 
01/03/14 Michigan Tech 
01/04/14 Michigan Tech 
01/10/14 Bemidji State 
01/11/14 Bemidji State 
02/07/14 Alaska Anchorage 
02/08/14 Alaska Anchorage 
02/28/14 Minnesota St. -Mankato 
03/01/14 M i nn esota St. -Mankato 


Mail application and copy of tribal card to: 


LAKER BASKETBALL (Bud Cooper Gymnasium) 

1 1/09/13 Missouri-St. Louis (Men Only) 

11/10/13 Illinois-Springfield (Men Only) 

1 1/15/13 Indianapolis (Women Only) 

1 1/16/13 St. Joseph’s (Men Only) 

12/05/13 Findlay 
12/07/13 Hillsdale 
01/02/14 Lake Erie 
01/04/14 Ashland 
01/16/14 Saginaw Valley State 
01/18/14 Northwood 
02/03/14 Wayne State 
02/13/14 Grand Valley State 
02/15/14 Ferris State 
02/20/14 Northern Michigan 
02/22/14 Michigan Tech 


Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 
ATTN: Jessica Dumback 
2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 25, 2013 


Free Laker athletic tickets for Sault Tribe members 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

Ahneen , Boozo, Negee: 

The federal fiduciary ob- 
ligation to tribes ~ as funded 
in the federal budget - are 
the result of treaties negoti- 
ated and agreements made 
between tribes and the U.S. 
in exchange for land and 
resources, known as a “trust 
responsibility.” The author- 
ity to fund programs that 
fulfill the trust responsibility 
is founded in the Constitu- 
tion, specifically the Indian 
Commerce Clause, the 
Treaty Clause and the Prop- 
erty Clause. Notwithstand- 
ing, more recently, Public 
Law 112-25 set up a deficit- 
reduction process though a 
bipartisan Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Deficit Reduction. 
Because this committee did 
not reach a deficit reduction 
deal, most discretionary fed- 
eral programs in 2013 were 
sequestered in across-the- 
board cuts of 5.2%. 

Fortunately, the Obama 
Administration reduced the 
impact of the $1.7 million to 
$1.3 million we actually felt. 
Still, the impact was signifi- 
cant. Though the diligence 
and hard work of my ad- 
ministration, we absorbed 
these cuts and minimized the 
impact on services and jobs. 

If Congress is unable to 
balance the budget, 2014 
will see a whopping 14% 
cut on top of what was al- 
ready cut. This will mean a 
2014 cut of over $5.1 mil- 
lion or a two year cut of 
nearly $6.5 million! 



The above graphic is of a button idea conceived of by 
Director McLeod with input from Director Abramson 
and myself. The artwork & design was created by 
my nephew Daniel J. Stinehart who is an artist who 
holds a bachelor’s degree in Fine Arts. 


2014 SEQUESTRATION = 14% or $5,170,937! 


The abrupt and arbitrary 
nature of the across-the- 
board cuts have damaging 
effects on the progress made 
in addressing serious prob- 
lems facing Indian country, 
especially for the full imple- 
mentation of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement 
Act and Tribal Law and Or- 
der Act. With programs al- 
ready underfunded, we can- 
not afford to lose another 
penny. With regard to gener- 
ating our own revenue, we 
have suffered from the same 
economic hardships as the 
rest of the nation. Sadly, 
needed improvements in ca- 
sino marketing languish at 
the Board level. While both 
the Casino COO and I rec- 
ommended a management 
change here, the Board re- 
jected our recommendation 
and decide to do nothing. 

The Congressional Re- 
search Service reported un- 
der Section 256(e) of the 
1985 Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control 
Act, sequestration may only 
reduce funding appropriated 
to the Indian Heath Service 
by 2 percent in any fiscal 
year. But, the Office of 
Management and Budget is 
subjecting the IHS discre- 
tionary accounts to the 9 
percent across-the-board 
cuts. Because of recent Con- 
gressional underfunding, the 
impact is cumulative includ- 
ing the following: 

♦ Low Income Home Energy Assis- 
tance Program (LIHEAP) for 
tribes, cut by 35% 

♦ Vocational Rehabilitation State 
Grants, for tribes, cut by 25% 

♦ Indian Housing Block Grant cut 
by 21% 

♦ Indian Student Education cut by 
13% 

♦ Tribal Community Oriented Po- 
licing Grants cut by 25% 

♦ Total Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) Operation of Indian Pro- 
grams cut by 14% 

♦ Native American Job Training cut 
by 23% 

Essential American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Edu- 
cation programs are in peril. 
For example, Impact Aid, 
the oldest elementary and 
secondary federal education 
program administered by the 
U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion was cut $ 1 00 million in 
the middle of the 2012-13 
school year. Our Tribe has 
effectively used the Native 
American Housing Assis- 
tance and Self- 
Determination Act 
(NAHASDA) funding to 
address the acute housing 
needs of our people. In FY 
2011, Congress reduced 
funding for NAHASDA’s 
Indian Housing Block Grant 
program by more than 7 per- 
cent ($50 million) and re- 


ducing NAHASDA funding 
by an additional 14 percent 
through sequestration will 
greatly inhibit our ability to 
address the ongoing shortage 
of safe, affordable housing. 

I NEED YOUR HELP! 

With stall tactics of select 
Tribal Board Members to 
not enact a new Constitution 
with a separation of powers, 
“at large” representation, 
and a long term revenue al- 
location plan to ensure that 
all Members will eventually 
share in our Tribal Dream, I 
am a bit embarrassed to ask 
for your help. Nonetheless, 
we need a unified effort to 
impact Congress to exempt 
Tribe’s from sequestration. 

Given our Board deci- 
mated our federal govern- 
ment relations efforts by 
eliminating our Federal lob- 
byist when I left office in 
2008, I need your help. I am 
traveling to DC for a few 
days in September to meet 
with as many Members of 
Congress and the Presiden- 
tial Administration as I can 
to try to get an exemption to 
sequestration by making 
treaty rights non- 
discretionary. The saying 
goes, “many hands make 
light work.” I cannot do it 
alone. If you’d like to help 
me, and help our Tribe, 
please visit our Tribal Web 
page at: 

http://www.saulttribe.com/ 

to download a letter and sign 
and mail it ~ or call or visit a 
Member of Congress. In 
time, with the right Tribal 
leadership on the Board, we 
can then plan for how all our 
Members will benefit from 
our efforts. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee, 


Impact of Sequestration for FY 2013 and FY 2014 
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Tribal leaders calling for more presence on Hill 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


Aaniish na ezhi maajiishkaayig 
maanda niibing? How are you(s) 
doing this summer? 

That’s not an error, it’s really 
how it is translated. Or we can go 
Southern style — how y’all 
doing this summer!? 

I just pulled in from 
the National Indian Health 
Board conference on the 
Affordable Care Act, known as 
“Obamacare.” It was set up to 
teach us about what tribes will be 
facing with the coming changes 
in health care. Indian Country 
is in a unique situation and our 
tribe is very worried about the 
financial impact the regulations 


and changes will have on us as a 
nation. 

I brought my daughters and 
nieces with me, we were asked 
to dance in the opening proces- 
sion of the conference. I was 
very proud to be asked and even 
happier our drum attended. This 
conference hosted a wide range 
of tribal leaders from across the 
nation and it was heartwarming 
to dance for them and share with 
them our Anishinaabe culture. I 
think the best part was having my 
family with me. Why? Because 
when I was young, the old time 
leaders brought us kids with 
them. They planted the seeds of 
leadership in us by keeping us 
close, whereever they traveled. 
This allowed the children to see 
what we face as tribal leaders and 
what their jobs in the future will 
be. 

This is a hard thing to do as 
an Indian parent. You are torn 
between teaching children what 
happened to us in the past versus 
letting them live in peace. If they 
eventually choose the path of 
leadership, like my niece Sugar 
Bear seems to be doing, it’s a 
hard conversation to have, to talk 
about what transpired in the past 
and what causes us to march the 
halls of Congress. 


Sugar Bear is the chairman 
of the Youth Tribal Council and 
she attended the conference with 
me primarily to dance and nanny 
for me, however, it evolved into 
much more than that. On our ride 
home, I found myself in my older 
relative’s shoes. She wanted to 
know why on a whole host of 
topics with regard to the treaties 
and why we need to make our 
presence known in Washington, 
D.C. 

Needless to say, it was a hard 
conversation for me. I had to 
strike a balance between educat- 
ing her in small doses and not 
imparting the immense anger I 
remember feeling when I was 
told about the atrocities and the 
unfairness of what happened to us 
as a people. 

We talked about what it’s like 
to go to Washington, D.C., and 
talk to the aides and congressmen 
and congresswomen and what 
you generally are met with when 
you do. 

It’s exhausting to go the Hill 
and keep repeating yourself 
many, many times over because 
nobody knows anything about 
us. Most just think the Indian 
problem has been solved with the 
casinos, however, what they don’t 
know is that most tribes don’t 


have casinos and the ones that 
do, like ours, are in rural areas 
and we still are not even close to 
meeting the needs of our commu- 
nities in health care, housing or 
education. 

Most of the people you meet 
think our issues are race based so 
they automatically want to lump 
us into that category. What they 
don’t understand is that it’s a 
government-to-government issue 
with legally binding documents 
between us. What they don’t 
understand is that we gave up 
natural resources in exchange for 
the promise of health care, educa- 
tion and housing. 

Actually, every time I go to 
Congress, I get the impression 
they wish I would just go away. 
Not just me but all of the Indians 
roaming around on the Hill. I 
have a sneaking suspicion that 
maybe the guilt they feel is just as 
bad as the anger and frustration 
we carry. 

No matter how difficult, it is 
necessary to educate your chil- 
dren about what happened to us 
and what our continued struggles 
are in the event they do choose 
leadership as a path for their 
lives. I believe the next time I 
journey to Washington, D.C., to 
knock on the doors of Congress, 


Sugar Bear will be with me so 
she can learn and experience first 
hand what it is we actually do as 
tribal leaders. 

The tribal leaders at this con- 
ference called for more presence 
on the Hill in the coming months, 
primarily due to the next round 
of sequestration. They are fore- 
casting that the cuts will happen 
again since Congress can’t get 
along and that we, as Indian lead- 
ers, will have our work cut out 
for us. If we don’t have a strong 
voice and strong presence on the 
Hill we risk even deeper spending 
cuts. Instead of attending United 
Tribes or MAST, we may use 
our money to make more trips 
to Capitol Hill. It’s a conversa- 
tion the board will have to have 
shortly, once we re-group and go 
over all the information about the 
Affordable Care Act. 

In closing, I hope you all have 
a warm fall with a good color 
season. That’s what I’m praying 
for this season. 

Dbaajimitaadaa! Biginoonshin! 
Let’s talk about it, call me! 

Baamaapii kawaabmin! See 
you later. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
debrapine @ yahoo .com 


Hessel powwow, a great event for community 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


We held our 21st annual sum- 
mer powwow in Hessel this past 
week. As always it was beautiful 
weather and so many family and 
friends came to gather. It takes 
many hours to prepare, coordinate 
and get ready for our celebration. 
Our Housing Department guys 
came down and remodeled our 
lodge for better access for our 
elders, they did fantastic work. 
Miigwech to our Hessel Elders 
Committee for heading this proj- 


ect up and feeding our visitors 
throughout the weekend. Our 
Powwow Committee and com- 
munity members come together 
to plan, clean grounds, gather 
medicines, shop, cook and make 
sure all is done in a good way for 
us and our traditions. 

This year our Hessel com- 
munity drum, Mukwa Giizek, 
hosted and, once again, gave us 
amazing sounds, I smile with 
true pride every time I hear them. 
They are the pride of our com- 
munity. We had other drums with 
us this year and they brought out 
some powerful music and cel- 
ebration: Sturgeon Bay, Tic Bush, 
Bawating, Blackbear and Agwa 
Gumi from Batchuwana, Chief 
Dean Sayers and Tony Grondin. 
The dancers and families we had 
made it so special. It was so nice 
that the B irons all came home to 
be here and enjoy our families. 

I walked through the grounds 
both mornings of the powwow 
and the feelings had been unex- 
plainable. At sunrise people 
were in the lodge talking at open 
ceremonies, our precious elder 


women where preparing our 
feasts and that brings such a safe 
feeling to me; miigwech, Dorthy, 
Midge and aunt Linda, I love you 
guys. We had many old friends 
come to celebrate, too. Our elder 
Roy Dutcher danced and was in 
full regalia, these are the ways 
and it means so much to us that 
they carry on our ways for us 
and gather in our community. 
Miigwech, Roy, you’ll always be 
so close to my heart as my elder. 
My aunties were there, showing 
pride and keeping up as heads of 
our family, aunt Margeret, aunt 
Catherine and aunt Ann. They 
have had many heartaches in life; 
just a couple days of them enjoy- 
ing their family and celebrating 
our traditions is one reason we 
gather in this way. My cousin 
Perry and his beautiful family 
and granddaughters are always 
there dancing for our people, they 
started dancing when they were 
little tiny girls and now beam 
with pride. My godfather/uncle 
Jim stayed by the arena the whole 
time and listened and relaxed. 

We lose people throughout the 


year and it’s painful to not have 
them around, but times like these 
bring out good feelings, feelings 
of healing and peace. Many of us 
have lost loved ones in the past 
year, that’s so tough, especially 
when the void can never be filled 
in this life. We reminisce and feel 
close to them when we have fires, 
drums and prayer. Bobbie, Mel 
and Val, you being there made us 
feel close to uncle Ray and aunt 
Loreen. Tad, thanks for stopping 
in to visit the evening before too, 
made me think of the old ones 
who used to drive around in big 
ol’ cars, checking out the happen- 
ings, kind words that made me 
smile. 

We gather and celebrate to 
carry on our ways, to remind 
us that we are strong, unique 
Anishinaabe and throughout my 
time at the powwow, I danced for 
my uncles who have passed on 
and truly loved our Hessel pow- 
wow, for my elders who can’t, 
our veterans, our communities 
and for preservation of our ways. 

Walking around watching qui- 
etly always shows me the true 

5 in Sault 

who wish to buy advanced tickets 
may also call (906) 203-8959. 

Gauthier confirmed FAN plans 
to make the Hogs for Hope Fest 
an annual event. And as fun as it 
sounds, she indicated there may 
be at least one change coming. 
“Most likely, next year it will be 
earlier in the summer,” she noted. 

FAN of Chippewa County 
began its mission last June to 
raise awareness of the rampant 
prescription drug abuse that is 
claiming hopes, dreams and lives 
as it quietly expands in communi- 
ties. Further, FAN aims to branch 
into education and about various 
facets of addiction and prevention 
as well as facilitating recovery 


meaning of our ways. 

Miigwech to my own beautiful 
daughter and grandaughters for 
celabrating our ways, too. Alanna 
and Ava were the littlest danc- 
ers and I will always cherish this 
weekend. Miigwech to my par- 
ents, John and Janice, for teach- 
ing me to appreciate our family 
and our ways. I hope all who 
attended walked away feeling 
the special memories that I did. 
Last but not least, chi miigwech 
Adrianne and Graz Shipman, 
your ceremony and presence with 
us keeps me going and the love 
you show for people and the com- 
munities is unconditional. 

I’m writing all this because 
I wanted to share with you 
my personal experience as an 
Anishinaabe kwe, the feelings 
and pride in who we are, our 
gatherings are sacred and power- 
ful and for that I’m thankful. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley, (906)484-2954, 
(906)322-3818, lcausley@ 
saulttribe.net 


Ste. Marie 

from addiction. 

Anyone in Chippewa County 
interested in becoming involved 
with the organization may attend 
monthly meetings scheduled on 
the third Wednesday of every 
month from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
at the Huntington Bank on the 
southeast corner of Ashmun and 
Spruce streets in downtown Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

More information on FAN is 
at www.familiesagainstnarcotics. 
org, information on the Chippewa 
County chapter is also found on 
the site by scrolling down to the 
bottom of the home page and 
opening the Chippewa County 
link listed under the locations tab. 


Hogs for Hope Fest set for Oct. 



The Families Against Narcotics — FAN — Board of Directors, above, 
is ready for action holding its first big fundraiser Oct. 5 at the Aune- 
Osborn park in the Sault, with a pig roast and family activities. 


By Rick Smith 

Good times for a good cause, 
that’s what the inaugural Hogs 
for Hope Pig Roast and Festival 
promises for young and old at the 
Aune-Osborn Park in Sault Ste. 
Marie on Oct. 5. Proceeds from 
the event will support Families 
Against Narcotics (FAN) of 
Chippewa County. 

“We are very excited about our 
hog roast coming up and hope to 
see a lot of community members 
and their families come out and 
enjoy some great food and enter- 
tainment,” said Lisa Gauthier, 
FAN president. “This will be our 
first big fundraiser as a new chap- 
ter here in Chippewa County.” 


The 2013 Hogs for Hope Fest 
takes place from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
and scheduled attractions are live 
bands, silent auction, bake sale, 
pie contest, 50/50 draw, bouncy 
house, games and other fun fea- 
tures for youngsters. 


“You may purchase tickets in 
advance for $8 at the Soo Coop 
Credit Union, Central Savings 
Bank and O’Connor’s,” said 
Gauthier. “Tickets will go up in 
price after Oct. 1 to $10, but kids 
six and under eat free.” Those 
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Affordable Care Act highlighted at conference 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


I am extremely happy and 
proud to say that our National 
Indian Health Board (NIHB) 
annual Consumer Conference, 
recently held in Traverse City, 
Mich., was a tremendous success! 

This is the first time this con- 
ference was in the Bemidji area 
in over 14 years! As chair of the 
NIHB , I was very pleased our 
board agreed to bring our annual 
conference to our woodland area. 

Our Anishinabek people 
from Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin gave their best wel- 
come and hospitality. 

Our drums, singers and danc- 
ers came and helped celebrate our 
culture night. I was very proud 
our Bahweting Singers were 
there. Many tribes donated food 
for our feast of smoked fish, elk, 


wild rice, corn soup, fruit and 
berries. 

Water ceremony teachings 
were given and our veterans were 
honored. 

The hospitality of the Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians’ tribal council 
was so amazing and very much 
appreciated! The Grand Traverse 
Resort’s staff were exceptional in 
service. 

Many Native people from 
across the nation made it a point 
to go to the waters and just 
put their foot in and say some 
prayers. We have been blessed 
to live in an area where there is 
good clean water, clean air and 
our natural medicines that sur- 
round us. I believe that the gifts 
that we shared helped make this 
conference a tremendous success ! 

Our conference highlighted 
the Affordable Care Act, improv- 
ing the services to our veterans 
and the renewal of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians. 

We had discussions on strate- 
gies and outreach and education, 
specific to tribal nations, leading 
up to the Oct. 1 enrollment of 
the Insurance Marketplace of the 
Affordable Care Act. These issues 
affect us all. I was very happy the 
following board members came 
AND asked a lot of questions: 
Chairperson Aaron Payment, 

Vice Chair Denise Chase, Darcy 
Morrow, Debra Pine, Dennis 


McKelvie, D.J. Malloy and 
Catherine Hollo well. It is so 
important to be involved and 
informed on the policies that are 
improving health care services 
and accessibility to our tribal 
members. 

I was pleased that Dr. Yvette 
Roubideaux, acting director of 
the Indian Health Service, came 
and presented. She held a listen- 
ing session and answered many 
questions and listened to many 
concerns. 

I was pleased to co-facilitate 
a tribal consultation session with 
Dr. Mary Wakefield, administra- 
tor for the Health Resources and 
Services Administration (HRS A). 
The goal of HHS Secretary 
Sebelius is to improve health 
equity with Indian tribes. To 
achieve this goal, they are work- 
ing on strengthening the health 
workforce by expanding the 
supply of culturally competent 
primary health care providers in 
Indian Country and improving 
access to quality healthcare and 
service by increasing the number 
of health care access points. 

“Meeting with tribes and 
tribal organizations, such as the 
NIHB , is a very important part of 
our agency consultation efforts 
and IHS’s priority to renew and 
strengthen our partnership with 
tribes. We value our partnership 
with NIHB as we work together 
to change and improve the IHS 


and to eliminate health dis- 
parities in Indian Country,” Dr. 
Roubideaux said. 

We also had the privilege 
of meeting and speaking with 
John Garcia, deputy assis- 
tant secretary in the Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs at the 
U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs. One of their goals is 
to create culturally sensitive 
outreach materials, incorporat- 
ing traditional practices and 
rituals into treatment and care 
for our Native American veter- 
ans. He agreed to come back to 
Michigan and work with us to 
help incorporate these efforts and 
to address the issues of our veter- 
ans. 

I could go on and on about the 
conference, so I will stop here! 

One thing I do want to empha- 
size to our membership/citizen- 
ship is that the federal agencies 
are listening to us at a national 
level! We, as tribal leaders, have 
been telling them that we need 
to incorporate our own culture 
and traditions into our programs. 
From this report and what our top 
federal administrators are saying, 
we are moving in that direction. 

For instance, just recently, 
an announcement from the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) was 
received that there will be a 
workshop on tribal grants access 
in Washington, D.C., in October. 


The reason is that tribal leader- 
ship have been telling HHS lead- 
ership about their difficulties in 
successfully obtaining HHS grant 
funding. HHS is making improv- 
ing tribal access to HHS grants 
a priority. They have been work- 
ing very hard to improve tribal 
access to grants and I am very 
happy to be a part of this charge 
for our people. 

In our own tribal communi- 
ties, we need to incorporate our 
culture and traditions into our 
healthcare delivery systems. As I 
report to you, it is in the planning 
stages. As your board member, 

I am going to be strongly sup- 
porting the efforts of incorporat- 
ing these changes in our Special 
Diabetes Programs for Indians 
and our Behavioral Health and 
substance abuse programs. I truly 
believe our ways will help us to 
become healthy again. 

Good luck to all of you who 
are beginning the school year! 

It’s always an exciting time! 

Also, I hope your gardens are 
bountiful and you are able to pre- 
serve enough for our long win- 
ters. (Obviously, this is for those 
who live in the north country! 

For you southerners - enjoy that 
sunshine and all that it brings!) 

As always, if you have any 
questions, please contact me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 322-3823. 1 look forward 
to hearing from you all. 


Protecting the Great Lakes and their watersheds 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


This month I am writing 
on the importance of protect- 
ing and preserving the Great 
Lakes and her watersheds. As 
an Anishinaabekwe, it is my 
responsibility to stand up for the 
waters and speak for her protec- 
tion. 

I am not going to make this 
report just about the dangers 
of hydraulic fracturing, or as 
it is better known, “fracking.” 
There is enough information out 
there on each side for people to 
research and come to their own 
conclusions (I know I have). 

To be sure, there is more than 
“fracking” putting the Great 
Lakes at risk. Water diversion 
for varied uses, bottled water 
companies siphoning off entire 
aquifers, invasive species, 
agriculture runoff, storm drain 
overflows, sewage runoff and 
dumping, broken oil pipelines, 
oil spills from ships and land 
owners alike, any one of these 
things alone would be a con- 
cern. But put them all together 
and have them occurring con- 
currently and you can see the 
recipe for disaster. 


As most everyone is aware, 
the Great Lakes is the life blood 
of the entire Midwest. Our 
entire ecosystem “is what it is” 
because of it. Our forests, wet- 
lands, meadows and farmlands 
are dependent not only on the 
water itself, but the seasonal 
weather patterns generated from 
these massive bodies of water. 

Having said this, one must 
also realize the entirety of local 
economies is dependent on the 
Great Lakes. To be sure, the 
same might be said of fresh 
water anywhere on the planet. 
But the Great Lakes basin 
presents an unusual problem 
because the cache is so huge 
and so interconnected, that any 
breech in one location will have 
a domino effect on the rest of 
the basin. 

The United Sates and two 
Canadian provinces signed a 
Great Lakes Water Accord to 
prevent the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes. They 
failed to include any of the 
tribal nations or First Nations to 
be at the decision making table. 
So in November 2004, the tribal 
nations around the Great Lakes 
came together with a common 
purpose; to protect the waters 
we have inhabited since time 
immemorial and to assert our 
sovereign right to be included 
in the decisions of any nation 
whose borders touch the lakes. 
You can read the tribal docu- 
ment here: http://www.great- 
lakescommons .org/ 
wp-content/uploads/20 1 3/04/ 
Tribal-and-First-Nations-Great- 
Lakes- Water- Accord .pdf 

I am challenging each and 


every Anishinaabe to think 
about their use of fresh water. 
Some think nothing of spending 
$1.50 for 16 ounces of bottled 
water (which equates to $12/ 
gallon) but become livid at the 
price of gasoline and natural 
gas. How much fresh water was 
used and polluted when extract- 
ing these fuels? 

Most do not yet “feel” the 
importance of fresh water in 
every aspect of our lives. And 
if we wait to “feel” the effect 
before we commit to making a 
difference, it WILL be too late. 

There are little things that 
we can do. Instead of buying 
bottled water, please buy a con- 


tainer and carry your water with 
you from home. Conserve water 
when and where you can. 

Speak up and support water 
conservation efforts and those 
who are taking strong stances 
to protect what water we have 
from being further polluted or 
jeopardized. 

You can help just by educat- 
ing yourselves and your families 
on what things are threatening 
our waters and the importance 
of protecting and preserving 
them. 

The United Nations estimates 
that by 2025 , two-thirds of the 
world’s population will lack 
ready access to clean, fresh 


water. The time to take a stand 
is now. Our intentions with 
water uses are always touted as 
safe and good. But one would 
have to agree, no matter your 
stance on big oil, natural gas, 
international water shipping or 
agriculture, man is fallible. We 
make mistakes. Even when our 
intentions are good, we make 
errors that have a profound and 
lasting effect on our environ- 
ment. 

As always, please feel free 
to contact me by calling (906) 
440-9762 or send email to 
dmalloy@saulttribe.net. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 

- Marquette 

contact Michigan’s Department 
of Natural Resources Lansing 
Office Chief of Staff and Tribal 
Coordinator Dennis Knapp, ask- 
ing him to cite the section in 
the Inland Decree that disallows 
boats to be moored in the Pine 
River. This was brought to the 
board’s attention because a tribal 
member fisherman was told he 
was not allowed to moor his boat 
in the river and was asked by the 
DNR to remove it. 

Also listed as new business 
under “Understanding proposed 
action items,” was “Draft consti- 
tution - vote of the people, mem- 
bership votes on constitutional 
amendments and tribal ethics 
code - process and timeline.” 

The next board meeting was 
on Sept. 3 at the Sault Kewadin 
Casino Convention Center begin- 
ning at 6 p.m. 


Aug. 20 board meeting 


By Brenda Austin 

The Aug. 20 Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors (BOD) meeting held 
in Marquette got underway at 
7:03 p.m. All board members 
with the exception of Jennifer 
McLeod were in attendance 
at the meeting, McLeod was 
excused due to a training she was 
attending on violence against 
women. 

Resolutions there were dis- 
cussed and passed include: 
Authorizing premium increase 
for health insurance premi- 
ums, employer portion only; 
Amending section 6.04 of the 
treaty rights retirement plan; 
Continuing funding authority for 
fiscal year 2014, Sept, to Aug.; 
Sanitation BE-13-J11, estab- 
lishment of a FY 2014 budget; 
Tribal court judicial services 
FY 2013 budget modification; 
Human Resources Administration 
FY 2013 budget modification; 


Application for the tribal HIV 
Prevention Program; Re-adjust/ 
reduce “Over the Max” list. 

These resolutions can be viewed 
in their entirety on the tribe’s 
website at: www.saulttribe.com. 

Under new business there 
were a number of items brought 
forward: The resignation of D.J. 
Hoffman from the Sault Tribe 
Child Welfare Committee to be 
effective immediately was accept- 
ed. 

The tribe’s Inland 
Conservation Committee recom- 
mended waiving licensing fees 
for active duty military, the BOD 
agreed with the committee’s rec- 
ommendation. 

The Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee made a request to 
transfer Robert Hanson’s fishing 
license to his son, Ryan Hanson. 
This was approved. 

A directive was given to 
the tribe’s legal department to 
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Board hopes to have tribe debt free in four years 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director, 
Unit III 


On Aug. 6, we had our board 
workshop in the Sault. We dis- 
cussed our current $28 million 
debt of which we pay $7 mil- 
lion a year with about $800,000 
in interest. We are hoping to 
be debt free in four years. The 
recent JD Edwards upgrade and 
new computers will add less than 
two months to that time frame. 
Innovative Gaming Solutions was 
the company we hired to do an 
audit of our marketing and food 
outlets. We decided to have IGS 
come back to discuss a plan of 
action two weeks after the board 
has received the written report. 
This should occur in September. 
We discussed our proposed self- 
insurance shortfall of $1.2 mil- 
lion for the year. The Insurance 
Department had discussed our 
options with (1) being increasing 
the employer portion by 10 per- 
cent retroactive to January (this 
was included in everyone’s 2013 
budget) and/or increase the team 
member portion. I did not agree 
with the team member increase at 
this time. I am a member of the 
Insurance Adhoc Committee that 
was formed to find solutions. We 
had decided to survey the team 
members for ways to cut with- 
out too much of a team member 
increase. The survey is behind 
schedule so I am not going to 
raise rates without team member 
input. The surveys will be going 
out in the next week or so. 

The board sat down that after- 
noon and opened all of the casino 
team member surveys. Each unit 
read aloud a few comments from 
the surveys. The surveys will 
be put into a spreadsheet format 
according to casino. The member- 
ship liaisons are inputting all of 
the data for a final report to the 
board. 

On the evening Aug. 6 we 
drove to Kinross for our meet- 
ing. We voted to request four of 
our properties to be put into trust. 
Those properties are the Frazier 


dock we bought in January in 
Epoufette, the Grimes (Wequayoc 
cemetery) we bought last August 
between St. Ignace and Hessel, 
the Grand Marais site (fishing 
access) and our M-28 property. 
We have been granted trust status 
on many of our properties this 
year, which will be saving us a 
lot of tax dollars each year. We 
voted to amend chapter code 10: 
Tribal Election Ordinance Special 
Advisory Election. This change 
will allow us to fill an unexpected 
vacancy of the chairperson or 
board member within a 65 -day 
time frame. To condense the time 
frame we removed a primary 
election, which will also save 
money on printing and mailing 
costs if there is ever a need for a 
special advisory election. 

We voted to apply for a grant 
from the Great Lakes Fishery 
Trust in the amount of $652,000 
to fund the construction of the 
Frazier dock for fishermen access 
to Lake Michigan. The tribe shall 
be notified in November if we 
have received approval. Half of 
the expense will be for the dredg- 
ing and retaining walls. I definite- 
ly support site access for our fish- 
erman but I am concerned when 
we have been asked three times 
to increase the amount of funds to 
be taken out of the Fishermen’s 
Fund in a short amount of time. I 
believe we would all like to see a 
more comprehensive approach the 
first time. Some believe it is only 
money out of the Fishermen’s 
Fund, which it is, but we need to 
only spend what is necessary. 

On Aug. 7, the Unit III elders 
had their annual summer picnic 
with Keith and I barbequing 
chicken and brats. We had a very 
good turnout with many great 
side dishes and desserts prepared 
by our elders. 

On Aug. 8, 1 went to the Sault 
Tribe Jr. Police Academy to be 
tased. The feeling was kind of 
indescribable; it was not so much 
pain but more of a debilitating 
shock to your system. It lasted 
about five seconds. My family 
was worried about me and my 
kids didn’t want to see it hap- 
pen but my friend brought out 
my mom and my niece wanted 
to come so my youngest son 
decided to also, so they could 
record it. The camp is in such a 
beautiful area and a great learning 
experience for the kids and free 
to their parents. I raised $400 for 
the academy and I want to thank 
all those that contributed to the 
cause. Miigwech! 

On Aug. 9 was our Unit III 
elder meeting where we discussed 


the latest information and dis- 
cussed upcoming events. In the 
afternoon was our TAP (Tribal 
Action Plan) meeting for sub- 
stance abuse. I hate to say this but 
we are still working on the mem- 
bership survey and making each 
question count. 

On Aug. 12, the board met to 
discuss what our options were on 
the recent terminations of team 
members because of background 
checks. This has been an ongoing 
issue which affected many long 
term team members. The area 
of concern was whether certain 
positions actually had regular 
contact and control over children 
in positions such as housing. The 
law requires that a person with 
one felony or two misdemeanors 
of a crime against a person would 
be disqualified in being in these 
positions. Most if not all housing 
positions have regular contact 
with children. 

On Aug. 13, we had our work- 
shop to discuss the board’s pri- 
orities, values and drivers when 
considering the 2014 budgets. 

We have to consider sequestra- 
tion, our insurance shortfall, the 
impact of the affordable health 
care act and declining revenue. 
LSSU President Tony McLain 
and staff gave a presentation of 
new happenings at the school 
such as the new Lukenda School 
of Business and also the number 
of students at LSSU that have 
been awarded the tuition waiver. 
In the past three years there have 
been between 95 and 105 students 
awarded the tuition waiver cost- 
ing up to $752,000 annually. The 
money received from the state of 
Michigan does not come close to 
covering these costs and endan- 
gers the future of the waiver. 

On Aug. 16, 1 held office hours, 

On Aug. 17,1 went to the 
Hessel powwow. 

On Aug. 19 we had our 
casino oversight meeting. The St. 
Ignace Casino Hotel earned the 
2013 Trip Advisor Certificate of 
Excellence by the world’s larg- 
est travel website. Great job by 
all the hotel team members, who 
many times have a very thank- 
less job. Thank you to all the 
people that make the property a 
great success! The Shores casino 
has received their banner for 
the main sign saying, “Voted #1 
Casino in Michigan by Michigan 
Travel Vacation Magazine.” The 
team members are wearing but- 
tons saying this. There are also 
new advertisements. There was 
discussion on the casinos still 
being in the black but revenues 
are still down around $1 million 


for 2013. After reading about 30 
percent of the written IGS report, 

I am starting to believe we need 
to hire a highly qualified CEO for 
our casinos to make the necessary 
changes to thrive again. 

I attended the Great Lakes 
Conservation meeting. The fish- 
ermen voted to escrow a fishing 
license to a son of a fisherman 
that had passed on in May while 
he attends college. They dis- 
cussed the Great Lakes Fishery 
Trust application and the com- 
mittee actually caught the four 
feet dredging proposal that they 
wanted changed to six feet. There 
was discussion on whether a fish- 
erman could moor a boat on state 
land and our attorney said it is not 
covered by our consent decree so 
we have to obey the DNR. 

On Aug. 20 we had our work- 
shop and meeting in Marquette. 
The board voted to increase the 
employer portion of health insur- 
ance premiums to 10 percent 
retroactive to January. The team 
member portion may be modi- 
fied after reviewing the survey 
results in the upcoming months. 
We voted to continue funding 
8 of our cost centers that have 
September— August budget 
cycles with last year’s funding 
levels for the next 30 days. We 
are waiting on federal funding 
awards for these programs which 
should be in the next few weeks. 
We voted to move unspent money 
in the Human Resources Director 
position to a consulting line item. 
We will be considering hiring a 
consultant until we secure a direc- 
tor for the vacant position. We 
voted to authorize management to 
re-adjust/reduce those team mem- 
bers that are over the maximum 
that their positions allow per our 
last wage survey if the raises 
occurred outside of the board 
allowed raises within that year, or 
where no re-factoring of the posi- 
tion or justification occurred. At 
the Kinross meeting a tribal mem- 
ber presented the board secretary 
with two removal petitions for 
Unit II representative Catherine 
Hollo well. One of the petitions 
did not have enough signatures 
with 98 of the 100 required. The 
board voted to have our general 
counsel, John Wernet, verify all 
signatures and review the charges 
and provide a written report for 
the Sept. 3 meeting. At that time 
the board will decide whether 
further action is warranted. The 
Inland Conservation Committee 
voted not to charge active duty 
military members license issuing 
fees. The board also agreed and 
voted in support of that. 


There was also concern from 
a downstate member about the 
board supporting paying for the 
livestream. This was another 
heated discussion which I dis- 
cussed some of these points in 
my last report. I was then accused 
by Tom of saying I quoted in 
my article of him doing shady 
business. I said, “Did I say Tom 
is doing shady business?” My 
actual quote was “I don’t like 
shady business,” in regards to 
the previous sentences in my 
report about being no contract 
attached when voting on this and 
not following the bid process. 

I was then accused of bully- 
ing this person. I am sorry if he 
feels like I was bullying him 
by discussing my opinions and 
facts of the livestreaming. It is 
my job to let the membership 
know what is taking place. I did 
say that I would tell the truth 
even if it is not what you may 
want to hear. Now this person is 
making Youtube videos of clips 
from our meetings. Now I may 
have to say this could be on the 
verge of “shady” if these are 
used for political purposes for 
someone’s agenda. I believe the 
person should be a neutral party 
not being led around by a certain 
group. 

On Aug. 23, 1 held office 
hours and went to the enter- 
prise and casino financials. We 
discussed the loss of revenue 
from the asbestos in the hangar. 
We discussed that we are fast 
approaching our limit of tax-free 
tobacco products (not cigarettes) 
quota. Cigarettes will probably 
last until November and the gas 
quota may be lifted in December 
according to current projections. 

On the evening of Aug. 23, 
Keith and I followed our Unit III 
elders in the Parade of Nations 
during Heritage week in St. 
Ignace. This is the second year 
and is growing with the powwow 
being the culmination of events. 
Our elders did an awesome job on 
their building of a longhouse for 
their float. 

On Aug. 25, 1 attended 
the Rendezvous at the Straits 
Powwow. The food and vendor 
booths always offer a great vari- 
ety compared to some of the other 
powwows. 

I apologize for having to write 
a shorter report than I would 
have liked but am now limited to 
1,900 words. Feel free to contact 
me with questions or concerns 
at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett9 1 @ yahoo .com , office 
643-2123 or cell 430-0536. 

Enjoy September! 


Resolutions summary from Aug. 6 tribal board meeting 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened for a regular 
meeting on Aug. 6 in Kinross, 
Mich. All board members were 
present. 

Minutes from prior meetings 
conducted from April 16 to July 
16 with the exception of minutes 
from June 10-11, which were 
approved on condition of the 
completion of a correction. 

The board approved four 
requests from the tribe to the 
Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey land parcels into trust for 


the tribe. The first of the parcels 
under consideration is the eight- 
acre “Frazier Site” in Hendricks 
Township in Mackinac County, 
which “is to be used as a fish- 
ing access site for treaty fishers 
and is not intended for gam- 
ing purposes,” according to the 
respective resolution. Second, 
the “Grimes Property,” or the 
Wequayoc Cemetery, in the St. 
Ignace Township in Mackinac 
County, which “is to be used as a 
cemetery and caretaker housing 
and is not intended for gaming 
purposes.” Third, approximately 
one acre in Burt Township of 


Alger County, the “Grand Marais 
Site” is also declared for use as 
a fishing access site for treaty 
fishers. The final property was 
approximately 160 acres in Dafter 
Township of Chippewa County, 
which will provide “natural open 
areas for various agricultural, 
environmental and wildlife proj- 
ects.” 

Implementation of a tribal 
career-mentoring program called 
“Pay It Forward” was approved. 
According to the resolution, the 
program is “a volunteer-based 
service to provide professional 
career education for Sault Tribe 


members through career-oriented 
guidance, experiences, knowl- 
edge and networks provided by 
Sault Tribe members,” which 
would serve to bring enriching 
opportunities for all participants. 
Amplifying information accompa- 
nying the resolution indicates the 
goal of the program is to serve 
10 college students under the 
mentorship of 10 professionals 
in one year. The program would 
be administered by the Higher 
Education Department and would 
not impose any additional costs as 
all work to facilitate the program 
can be accomplished by the exist- 


ing staff and budget. 

Authority to submit a grant 
application to the Upper 
Peninsula Commission for Area 
Progress (UPCAP) received 
consent. Funding from the grant 
would provide home health 
services for Sault Tribe elders 
living in the tribe’s service area. 
More specifically, the grant funds 
would be used to contract with 
agencies in the more remote areas 
where the tribe’s services does 
not have adequate staff to reach 
patients, mostly around Grand 
Marais, Munising, Marquette 

See “Resolutions” page 26 
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Staying focused on making our tribal nation strong 



Director, Unit II 


ACA brings significant chal- 
lenges — and opportunities 

The National Indian Health 
Board (NIHB) just held its 
annual Consumer Conference in 
Traverse City, Mich. I want to 
take this opportunity to thank 
Director Cathy Abramson, who 
is the chairman of NIHB , for 
conducting a most important 
summit as we stand on the hori- 
zon of the implementation of 
the Affordable Care Act (ACA). 
There are significant challenges 
and opportunities coming our 
way and the conference provided 
tribal leaders up to the minute 
information, tools and resources 
in order to improve health care 
services for our tribal members. 
There is much to be done before 


2014 deployment. 

Improved access to health 
service in DeTour and 
Drummond Island 

For tribal members who 
reside in DeTour and Drummond 
Island: Please take a moment to 
read the announcement in this 
issue of the newspaper, explain- 
ing the improved access to lab 
and pharmacy services to your 
area. This is one small but sig- 
nificant step in meeting your 
health care needs . It has been 
an uphill effort, but access to 
quality health care is my number 
one priority. Hopefully, under 
provisions of the ACA, we will 
be able to improve service and 
increase our reach to all our 
tribal members. 

Governance, civics and the 
rules of law 

At the Sept. 2 board of direc- 
tors meeting, I will face a pre- 
liminary hearing regarding a 
petition for my ‘removal from 
office.’ Unfortunately, this unit 
report is due prior to the meet- 
ing, so I cannot report on the 
outcome until next month. But 
I am very calm in the fact that I 
have not broken any tribal laws 
or codes whatsoever. Still, it 
is a very sobering event— not 
only for myself but for the tribe 
as a whole. The legitimacy of 


governments rest in the consent 
of the voters through elections. 
The petition for my removal had 
108 signatures collected over 
six months. Of those signatures, 
only one resided in the Unit II 
district (seven more were regis- 
tered Unit II voters from down- 
state Michigan). I’m not certain 
what motivated the petitioner to 
circulate this petition. Although I 
will stand tall against those who 
would accuse me of wrongdo- 
ing— I will also forgive them, 
because Unit II members were 
very clear in their instructions to 
me: Stop the destructive politi- 
cal nonsense and stay focused on 
making our tribal nation strong. 

With that thought in mind, I 
would like to share this healing 
prayer by songwriter Pura Fe: 

All My Relations 

This is dedicated to our rela- 
tives before us: Our elders who 
teach us of our creation and our 
past: 

To those who have kept their 
homelands 

And to the nations extinct 
due to mass slaughter, slav- 
ery, deportations and diseases 
unknown to them 


And to the ones who are 
subjected to the same treatment 
today 

To the ones who survived the 
relocations and the ones who 
died along the way 

To those who carried on tra- 
ditions and lived strong among 
their people 

To those who left their com- 
munities by force or by choice 
and through generations no lon- 
ger know who they are 

To those who search and 
never find 

To those who that turn away 
the so called ‘non-accepted’ 

To those who bring us togeth- 
er and those living outside, keep- 
ing touch, the voice for many. 

To those who make it back to 
live and fight the struggles of 
their people 

To those who give up and 
those who do not care. 

To those who abuse them- 
selves and others. And those who 


revive again 

To those who are physically, 
mentally or spiritually incapable 
by accident or by birth 

To those who seek strength in 
our spirituality and ways of life 
and those who exploit it, even 
our own. 

To those who fall for the lies 
and join the dividing lines that 
keep us fighting amongst each 
other 

To the outsiders who step in, 
good or bad and those of us who 
don ’t know better. 

To the leaders and prisoners 
of war, politics, crimes, race and 
religion, innocent or guilty 

To the young, the old, the living 
and the dead. 

To our brothers and sisters 
and all living things across 
Mother Earth and her beauty 
we ’ ve destroyed, and deny honor 
that the creator has given each 
individual. The truth that lies in 
our hearts: 

All my relations 


New Escanaba tribal 


/ 

4 


Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IV 

A big thank you goes out 
to Marlene Glaesmann, Rural 
Health director and her staff 
from both the Manistique and 
Escanaba tribal centers for get- 
ting the Escanaba tribal com- 
munity health center open. We 


appreciate the hard work and 
dedication to providing services 
back in the Escanaba area. On 
Aug. 19 the new Escanaba Tribal 
Health Center opened to provide 
Community Health services 
to members who live in the 
Escanaba area. The new address, 
phone and fax numbers are noted 
below. 

Escanaba Triba Health Center 
Penstar Office Building 
1401 North 26th Street, Suite 
105 

Escanaba, MI 49829 
Phone: (906) 786-2636 
Fax: (906) 786-0944 
Last month, I reported the 
board would be looking at a fair 
way to adjust team members 
that were over the maximum in 
their pay scale. This has been an 
issue that was finally put to rest 
at the Marquette board meeting 
on August 20. The board finally 


community health center opens 


voted on a resolution to Re- 
adjust/reduce “over the max” list 
it reads: To authorize manage- 
ment to re-adjust/reduce those 
on the Over the Max listing to 
the maximum percent allowed, 
per year, for raises , where no 
wage refactoring or justifica- 
tion occurred. This action will 
supersede the budget modifica- 
tion policy and the key employee 
resolutions, with respect to 
wage and salaries, pending legal 
review. All board members in 
attendance voted YES , except 
directors Causley, Abramson 
and Pine voted NO. Director 
McLeod was not in attendance, 
she was excused from the meet- 
ing. 

This week, Director Chase, 
myself, Chairman Payment and a 
few other directors attended the 
National Indian Health Board’s 
30th Anniversary Consumer 


Conference - The Dawn of 
a New Health Care System 

- Transforming Tribal Health 
with Tradition and Change, in 
Traverse City. This conference 
had many different sessions 
on the Affordable Care Act, 
Native veterans’ health, health 
care policy and advocacy and 
healthy Native practices. Here 
are some examples of the break- 
out sessions: Reimbursement 
and billing; Section 206 of the 
Affordable Care Act; Affordable 
Care Act 101; VA/Indian Health 
Service/Tribal Health Program 
Reimbursement Agreement, 
Creating Sustainability: One 
Community’s Work On The 
Domestic Violence; Tribal 

- State Consultation; Medicaid 
101. This conference was very 
informative, but when questions 
were asked on the Affordable 
Care Act the answers were not 


always there. 

I hope that things start to 
come together so that we are 
given the correct answers to 
questions when asked in the 
near future. As more information 
is made available to the health 
division and the board we, will 
provide it to the membership. 

Thank you to all of the jingle 
dress dancers and the Bahweting 
Singers for doing Sault Tribe 
proud at the NIHB 30th Anniver- 
sary in Traverse City this week. 

Please feel free to contact me 
anytime. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Cell: (906) 203-6699 
Email: DMorrow@saulttribe. 
net; darcymorrowforunit4@ 
yahoo.com, 

P.O. Box 441 
Manistique, MI 49854 


Continued: Resolutions summary from Aug. 


From “Resolutions” page 25 
and Escanaba. The tribe’s Elders 
Service Department would 
“be able to contract with other 
agencies serving approximately 
20 tribal elders at one time.” 

The amount requested through 
the grant is $29,982 with an 
in-kind match of nine percent, 
or $3,331, which will provide 
1,896 hours of home assistance. 

The board passed a resolu- 
tion to amend the tribal election 
ordinance on special advisory 
elections. Essentially, where 
the ordinance prohibited spe- 
cial advisory elections for 
unexpected vacancies on the 
board if vacancies occurred six 
months prior to public notices 
for general elections, the time- 
frame was changed to 65 days 
without a primary election. The 


Sault Tribe Election Committee 
developed the recommendation 
for the change at the behest of 
the board. The resolution further 
indicates “this recommendation 
is made with the understand- 
ing that a special advisory 
election conducted pursuant 
to a 65-day timeline will: (a) 
not have a primary; (b) voter 
registration will close upon 
the notice of election or near 
immediately thereafter; (c) the 
possibility exists that a potential 
candidate’s background check 
will not be completed in time 
for inclusion on the ballot; and 
(d) the timelines for the conduct 
of a special advisory election 
will not be set by law but rather 
by the Election Committee and 
will be published in the elec- 
tion notice and will be subject 


to change pending unforeseen 
circumstances brought on by the 
condensed timeline.” 

A resolution to amend the 
tribe’s criminal procedure code 
was tabled for a workshop on 
Sept. 3 to allow for comment 
from appropriate court officials. 
Essentially, the amendment 
would bring the code more in 
line with the Constitution of the 
United States; specifically, to 
provide indigent suspects with 
appointed legal representation. 

Several budgetary items were 
addressed beginning with the 
passage of a modification allo- 
cating $152,270 from indirect 
revenue to the executive office, 
according to a information sheet 
attached to the resolution. The 
modification follows the com- 
pletion of a time study, which 


appears to have indicated an 
allocation of 61 percent of the 
total expenses for the executive 
office could be covered by indi- 
rect revenue. 

An account was authorized to 
transfer $15,311.50 in electrical 
energy rebates for use in exte- 
rior lighting retrofits to continue 
reducing energy expenditures. 

Tribal support totaling 
$893,000 was reallocated to 
health services to correct an 
“overstatement of Indian Health 
Service funds to the actual 
amount to be received after 
sequestration and correct the 
overstatement fund balance that 
was anticipated prior to year 
end close out.” 

A request from the tribe’s 
Environmental Department was 
approved to budget $1,193.06 


6 meeting 

remaining from a Great Lakes 
Restoration Initiative grant to 
help fund the collection and 
storage of black ash seeds dur- 
ing the coming autumn. 

Approval was granted for 
a child welfare direct services 
funding increase of $36,698.97 
from federal Health and Human 
Services (HHS) revenue. 
Authority for a second budget 
increase $4,282.18 from HHS 
funding was approved, also in 
support of direct child welfare 
services. 

The board also accepted or 
approved several routine com- 
mittee resignations, appoint- 
ments and reappointments along 
with discussing matters related 
to background investigations for 
employees and volunteers work- 
ing with or near children. 
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Fall mushroom season 
comes to the EUP again 


The following mushrooms were all found in Chippewa County, in our 1836 treaty ceded territory, by Jennifer 
Dale-Burton and Mike Burton. These need cool nights to start growing, and generally begin in early fall. 



Black chanterelle, also know as 
horn of plenty or black trumpet. 



A bolete called “King Cepe” or por- 
cini is sought by gourmands. 



The smaller lemon bolete. 


Baby chicken of the woods. 




Chicken of the woods, old man of 
the woods, coral, russala, puffball, 
lemon bolete, king bolete. 



Sweet tooth. 



SAMHSA’s 

N alien a 1 Helpline 


1 -Mil -&&2-HELP £1357) 
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2013 


Recovery 
Walk 2013 



Thursday, September 26, 2013 
4:00 PM to 7:00 PM 


The Recovery Walk Is an annual walk to support 
individuals & families in recovery & to recognize 
Hie positive effects recovery can have! 
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Things that will be taking place: 


- Face Painting/ Craft Table for kids! 
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Thanks from the 
Homminga family 


Dear Editor, 

The family of Jane Homminga 
would like to thank their many 
families and friends for the time 
they took to reflect on Jane’s life 
and contributions to the Native 
American community. 

The family would also like to 
say a very special thanks to the 
C.S. Mulder Funeral Home for 
their understanding and thought- 
fulness; Brother John Hascall 
and the St. Isaac Jogues Church 
for everything they did and the 
very special place they held in 


Jane’s heart; Cathy DeVoy and 
Jackie Halfaday Minton for help- 
ing the family through this dif- 
ficult time; the Bawating Singers 
for the comfort they gave Jane 
throughout her life; pipecarriers 
Cecil Pavlat, Les Ailing, Melvin 
Frechette, Fes Ruditis and Bucko 
Teeple; firekeepers Joe Ailing, 
Nick Dangler, Justin Dangler and 
Neil McCoy; and to everyone 
else who are too numerous to 
mention. 

Miigwech, 

Pauline Homminga 


Planning 

Kincheloe APB 
reunion 


Dear Editor, 

We are in the preliminary 
stages of planning for a reunion 
of those of us who served at 
Kincheloe AFB . We are hoping 
for spring 2014. The Chippewa 
around the Sault and Kinche- 
loe were an integral part of 
our lives and friends. Many of 
them closely worked with us as 
civilians and were an important 


part of our lives and mission. 

We have a Facebook page called 
KINCHEFOE AFB REUNION 
2014. Please join us and share 
with anyone you think might be 
interested. 

For information or to join in, 
email me at erc888@ptd.net. 
Thank you, 

Ed Coppinger, 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Ac 

at Hessel Tribal Center 
Thursday , Sept. 19, 2013 
12:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
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FEATURED PRESENTATIONS 

" High Blood Pressure" 

Dr. Timothy Hoffman 
Physician Supervisor, St. Ignace 

"Stress and Taking Care of Yourself" 
Lane Barger, Medica Social Worker 

"Label Reading and Low Fat Snacks" 

Linda Inhelder RD 

"Traditional Foods" 

Connie Watson, Health Educator 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 


Health Screenings, 
Educational Booths 
& Giveaways! 



There is NO COST to attend this event. 
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SftULT STE. MARIE 

KEWADIN CASINOS 
DREAMMAKERS 

THEATER 


THURSDAY October 17,7 p-m* 

Ticket Prices - $58.50 and $52.00 




M A MMI M DreamMakers Theater 

lm | V I Li R I II I I V I VI m IV I Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

SEPTEMBER 

Night Ranger with John Waite 

22nd | 7 p.m. | Sunday | $48.50, $38.50 | On Sale Now 

OCTOBER 
Charley Pride 

17th | 7 p.m. | Thursday | $58.50, $52.00 | On Sale Now 

DECEMBER 
Kenny Rogers 

14th | 7 p.m. | Saturday | $62.50, $52.50 | On Sale Now 
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Sault Tribe members: Take a Nearly $1M in new grants to aid 
s “S!lr policing, courts, victim services 


month, Sault Tribe, together with 
Lake Superior State University’s 
Community Research Center, is 
conducting a cen- 
sus of Sault Tribe 
members. The first 
census since 2002, 
it will be used to 
understand the Sault 


Tribe community’s 
current needs. 

A census is much 
more than a head 
count. The informa- 
tion you provide 
will help the tribe 
to better distribute 
funds for needed 
programs and ser- 
vices, and will aid 
the tribe in justify- 
ing requests for funding in the 
future. American Indians are typi- 
cally undercounted in the U.S. 
Census so the tribe’s own census 
will be more accurate when 
requesting funding. So, it is vital 
to the tribe that you participate in 
the survey. 

All individual information is 
strictly confidential. Only sum- 
mary data will be published. 

When you receive your survey 
in the mail, complete it and return 
it in the enclosed, postage-paid 
envelope by Oct. 25. If you return 
the completed survey by this date, 


R eturn your 
completed 
survey by Oct. 25 
and your household 
will automatically 
be entered into a 
drawing for one of 
five cash prizes of 
$2,500, $1,000, $750, c 
$500 and $250. 
Winners will be 


be entered into a drawing for one 
of five cash prizes of $2,500, 
$1,000, $750, $500 and $250. 

The drawing 
will take place in 
November using 
names from the 
return envelopes. 
Names will not be 
linked in any way to 
census survey infor- 
mation and will only 
be used to contact 
and pay winning 
entries. 

The survey was 
developed in part- 
nership with LSSU, 
whose role is to inde- 

drawn in November! pe ndenti y collect and 

tabulate all complet- 
ed census forms. All return enve- 
lopes will be destroyed after the 
drawing and answers will never 
be linked with anything that could 
identify individual households. 

The survey should take no 
more than 15 minutes to complete 
and may even take less time, 
depending on family size. At no 
time will you be asked for your 
name and we will not be tracking 
individual answers to the ques- 
tions. 

As soon as you receive your 
survey, please complete and get it 
back in the mail. 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe recently received 
nearly $1 million in new grant 
funding which will be applied 
to curbing substance abuse as 
well as enhancing justice pro- 
grams and services for victims of 
sexual assault. Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement received $ 1 1 8 ,372 , 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
received $281,762 and the Tribal 
Court received $553,314. The 
grants total $953,448. 

Most of the funding is part 
of 192 grants to 110 American 
Indian tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions providing more than $90 
million from the U.S. Department 
of Justice (DOJ), according to an 
official release. 

The Law Enforcement fund- 
ing comes from a two-year Adam 
Walsh Act implementation grant 
intended to facilitate implemen- 
tation of the tribe’s previously 
established Sex Offender Registry 
and Notification Act (SORNA) 
code. The project will include a 
position for a project assistant and 
its aim is to ensure all employees 
and residents in the Sault Tribe 
jurisdiction are complying with 
registration requirements and to 
ensure all codes, policies and pro- 
cedures comply with federal and 
tribal laws. Further, the funding 
will enhance community educa- 


Federal shutdown effects tribes 


A special message 
from our ogema 

By Aaron Payment, Tribal 
Chairperson 

At press time, the federal 
government has been shut down 
since Oct. 1. The shutdown 
affects everyone to some degree, 
with greater and more far reach- 
ing impacts as the shutdown goes 
on. 

A federal shutdown has dev- 
astating short-term and long-term 


effects on the tribes. In 1995, the 
impact of the 21 -day shutdown 
across the nation was to delay 
federal checks, impose furlough 
workdays for federal employees 
and closed down federal tourism 
and National Park services. That 
shutdown cost a whopping $1.4 
billion. 

The present shutdown is cost- 
ing the tribe roughly $107,000 
per day. At this point, we are 
unsure if we will be reimbursed 
for these funds. 
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The tribe’s executive man- 
agement is drafting up several 
scenarios to present to the tribal 
board of directors to triage our 
funding with the goal of mini- 
mizing the impact on essential 
services and on essential posi- 
tions, in that order. 

In most cases, Sault Tribe 
already subsidizes a large portion 
of the federal government’s treaty 
obligations for ‘health, education 
and social welfare.’ One hundred 
percent of the Sault Tribe’s net 
gaming revenues are already 
pledged to pick up the federal 
government’s annual shortfall. 

For some programs, we will 
be able to rely on tribal support 
or casino dollars for a brief peri- 
od. However, for those programs 
not subsidized by tribal support 
funds, we will have to consider 
furloughs. It all depends on how 
long the federal government shut- 
down continues. At some point, 
the tribe may need to reduce 
operations. 

Government shut downs are 
not regular occurrences, so it 
is hard to predict the outcome. 

In the past, once it came back 
online, the federal government 
made whole the programs that 
were defunded. However, given 
the current climate in a Tea Party 
driven Congress, I am not con- 
fident that the federal funds we 
lose during a shutdown will be 
recoverable. 


tion and resources to access sex 
offender registry information 
started with a 2011 grant. 

The Tribal Court received 
$74,958 from the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance (BJA) for 
Comprehensive Tribal Justice 
Systems Strategic Planning 
and $403,398 from the BJA 
Justice Systems and Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse Program, or a 
total of $478,356, according to 
Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry. The 
grants will further develop and 
enhance the operations of the 
tribe’s justice system over the 
next three years and allow the 
court to retain the specialty court 
coordinator position currently 
held by Pat McKelvie. “This 
position is integral to the Tribal 
Court’s function, and coordinates 
the court’s ‘specialty’ program- 
ming - Gwiaik Miicon Drug 
Court, Domestic Violence Court 
and Family Preservation Court,” 
said Fabry. “These programs 
change tribal members’ lives.” 

Together, the grants will also 
fund a new position in the Tribal 
Court for a tribal justice planning 
specialist who will serve as the 
project manager for the 
development of the tribal action 
plan — the tribe’s strategic 
plan to combat substance abuse 
— over the first 18 months, fol- 
lowed by another 1 8 months of 
working on strategic planning 
for the entire justice system. 

The planning specialist will 
be responsible for spearhead- 
ing efforts to coordinate justice 
planning and identifying gaps in 
services, Fabry noted. The posi- 
tion will also lead planning on 
tribal justice system endeavors 
including potential enhanced 
Tribal Court jurisdiction through 
the Tribal Law and Order Act and 
Violence Against Women Act, 
planning for an adult detention 
facility and enhanced judicial 
building security. 

“In an era of sequestration, 
government shut-downs and 
reduced budgets, our justice sys- 
tem is even more reliant upon 
federal grant funding. So we are 
thrilled to have received the fund- 
ing again this year to allow us to 
not only continue our specialty 
court programs, but also continue 
our work on the tribal action plan 
and enhance our justice services 
to the membership,” said Fabry. 

Grant funding from the DOJ 
Office on Violence Against 
Women was awarded to the 
Advocacy Resource Center to 
continue provision of services to 
survivors of sexual assault or sex- 
ual abuse through September of 
2016. According to Jami Moran, 
ARC manager, survivors seeking 
these services will be assigned to 
clinical social worker, Lara Cook- 
Paquin, a limited licensed masters 
social worker and a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians. 

Since these particular services 
were initiated during May 2011, 
a total of 295 survivors and their 
children have received assistance 
for a total of 2,303 individual 
counseling sessions. 

“These expedited support ser- 
vices will continue to be offered 
at both the Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health Program and at the 
Advocacy Resource Center via 
either an urgent care appointment 
or within three days of initial 
contact to ensure access to sup- 
portive services are readily avail- 
able,” Moran noted. “The length 
of services are solely dependent 
upon the healing process of each 
individual survivor and traditional 
learning opportunities are offered 
to each survivor to participate in 
if they choose.” 

Moran added that the grant 
also allows for training and edu- 
cational opportunities for mem- 
bers of our community to increase 
awareness of the dynamics and 
impact of sexual assault and 
sexual abuse on our Anishnaabe 
families. 

Those who have experienced 
sexual assault or sexual abuse and 
are interested in these services 
may call (906) 635-6075 or 632- 
180. 

According to a plan that was 
part of the application for the 
DOJ grant, substance abuse is 
currently seen as one of the big- 
gest threats to the tribe’s well 
being. In the last five years, over 
68 percent of all crimes in Tribal 
Court involved substance abuse 
of some kind. Of the 121 families 
whose children were removed 
between 2011 and 2012 because 
of abuse or neglect, 101 of the 
families had parents who abused 
alcohol, drugs or both. 

Further, tribal elders indicate 
young people are turning to drugs 
and alcohol over tradition and 
culture, leaving few to whom 
the traditional and healthful 
Anishinaabe way of living can be 
passed. 

The grants will allow the tribe 
to muster resources for families 
battling addiction as well as to 
identify gaps in services and 
examine how to make available 
programs more effective in the 
future. 

Staffing for the projects will 
come from current in-house staff, 
creating streamlined communica- 
tion and coordination, under the 
supervision of the chief judge. In 
addition, an advisory board con- 
sisting of the chief judge, court 
administrator, chief of police, 
victims’ services and behavioral 
health management, the tribe’s 
executive director, the court 
accountant and the tribal prosecu- 
tor shall meet at least quarterly to 
review progress on goals, ensure 
compliance with the grants and 
help with sustainability. 






More information is available on www.healthcare.gov 

Applications will become available in October 2013 


& Save 


ENROLLING IN MEDICAID EXPANSION OR HEALTH INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE PLAN MEANS MORE RESOURCES FOR EVERYONE. 
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Sault Ste. Marie 

Health Division Staff 

906-632-5200 

Carol Pages-Montie 

Lane Barber 

Tom Sauro 

Jodie Hoglund 

ACFS Staff 

906-632-5250 

Megan Smith 


Hessel Tribal Community Health Center 


906-484-2727 
Teresa Jedele 


St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human 
Service Center 


906-643-8689 

Sissi Ouellette 

Heather Lester 

Newberry Tribal Community Health Center 

906-293-8181 

Lois Bryant 

Shirley Kowalke 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 

906-341-8469 
Jennifer Sitkoski 

Kellie Lakosky 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

906-387-4721 
Chris Marinoff 

Nancy Beauchaine 

Escanaba Tribal Community Health Center 

906-786-2636 
Diane Williams 

Tara Duchene 


Tribal Staff in your Community are ready to HELP you 
Sign Up for Health Insurance Coverage 


Other things to help you get ready ~ 

1 . If you have a computer, sign up for emails. 

2. Gather household information, like last tax return. 

3. Decide on how much you can spend for health insurance. 

4. Ask for help, if needed, about how health insurance works. 
Call us. 

5. Bring your Social Security card. 


Go to your tribal or IHS clinic and ask if you 
are eligible. Bring your Social Security card. 
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Community announcements 


Unit I fundraiser 

Holiday raffle tickets, first 
prize: $300, second prize: $200, 
third prize: $100. Tickets only 
$1 and may be purchased at the 
Nikomis/Mishomis Building at 
2076 Shunk in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mon-Fri, 8 a.m-5 p.m. 

Drawing set for Dec. 10, 2013, 
12:30 p.m. at the Sault Kewadin 
Casino at the holiday dinner for 
Unit I, II and III elders. 

Proceeds to benefit Unit I 
elders activities fund. Need to be 
present to win. 

License STR— 024-13 

AmeriCorps project 
seeks consultant 

Sault Tribe was recently 
awarded a one-year AmeriCorps 
tribal planning grant. The purpose 
is to identify issues and propose 
solutions to help tribal youth 
and young adults ages 14-24, 
across the seven-county service 
area who are disconnected from 
school, work or both. We seek to 
contract for services for a plan- 


ning consultant (estimated 1 ,000 
hours) and an evaluation consul- 
tant (estimated 140 hours). 

For more information about 
this grant-funded project or to 
request a copy of the request 
for qualifications (RFQ) for 
either consultant opportunity, 
please contact Angeline Boulley, 
assistant executive director for 
Membership Services, at (906) 
632-6697 or online via email at 
aboulley @ saulttribe .net . 

Deadline for submitting 
qualifications for consideration is 
Friday, Oct. 25, 2013, at 5 p.m. 
(EST). 

ARC annual 50/50 
Christmas raffle 

One $10 ticket could win up to 
$5,000, only 1,000 tickets will be 
sold. Proceeds to benefit opera- 
tions of the Advocacy Resource 
Center. Buy tickets through ARC 
staff at 632-1808. 

First prize: 50 percent of the 
proceeds, up to $5,000. Second 
prize: Kindle Fire HD 8.9 16 GB 


Third prize: $50 MidJim certifi- 
cate. 

Drawing takes place on 
Friday, Dec. 13, 2013, 12 p.m., 
at Northern Rewards in the Sault 
Kewadin casino. You do not need 
to be present to win and payroll 
deduction may be used to pay for 
tickets. 

License STR— 023-13 

Committee vacancies 

The following Sault Tribe 
committees have vacancies. 
Interested members should sub- 
mit one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
Sault Tribe members to Tara 
Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie. Please email tbenoit@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 

Vacancies exist on the Child 
Welfare Committee, three seats; 
Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee, one seat for a small 
boat captain; Health Board, 
two seats; Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee, two seats for men; 
and the Election Committee has 
six seats open. 


Board resolutions summary for Sept. 3 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board 
of Directors convened a regu- 
lar meeting on Sept. 3 at the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention 
Center. All board members were 
present with the exception of 
Cathy Abramson, excused as she 
was attending a meeting of the 
National Indian Health Board. 

A residential trust land lease 
was approved for a parcel of 
property on the tribal reservation 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The board approved the estab- 
lishment of a fiscal year 2013 
budget for home improvement 
with other revenue of $2,200. 

The budget has no effect on tribal 
support. 

Authorization was granted to 
Chairman Aaron Payment, or his 
designee, to enter into a contract 
between Norris Contracting and 
the tribe with an expenditure 
of up to $237,188.97 from the 
Transportation Construction 
Fund. The contract does not 
require tribal funding and is for 
road construction west of the 
casino in Sault Ste. Marie from 
Seymour Street to 10th Street. 
Once completed, the construc- 
tion should not only improve the 
mobility and safety of people in 
the general area of the roadwork, 
but should lower traffic volume 
on Shunk Road and a portion of 
Marquette Avenue, improving the 
safety for residents in those areas 
as well. 

Another resolution was 
approved for an agreement with 


Norris Contracting for the recon- 
struction of entrances to three 
properties, including the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center and the Enrollment 
Department building. The autho- 
rization allows for an expendi- 
ture of up to $98,861.50 from 
the Transportation Maintenance 
Fund. 

Sault Tribe Accounting was 
authorized to record a 2008 con- 
struction advance of $10,000,000 
as an uncollectible debt. 

According to the resolution 
information sheet, the source 
of the $10,000,000 was a loan 
from the Land Claims Fund to 
the General Fund and, while no 
reduction in the principal was 
made on the loan, interest is paid 
to the Land Claims Fund each 
month. Accounting records will 
reflect a financial loss, but does 
not affect current tribal cash flow. 

The board amended an earlier 
resolution to allow continued 
funding for certain health, educa- 
tion and law enforcement opera- 
tions. 

A series of budget modifica- 
tions was approved. The first 
authorized a carry over $150,000 
to the Indian Reservation Roads 
Maintenance fund from BIA 
revenue. The funding will sup- 
port the aforementioned street 
reconstruction projects by Norris 
Contracting in addition to plan- 
ning for winter maintenance 
costs. 

An increase in funding of 


Consultant sought for 
Wequayoc Cemetery 
planning 

Sault Tribe was recently awarded a one-year federal grant 
from the Administration for Native Americans for the Wequayoc 
Cemetery planning project. The purpose is to develop a community 
plan for Wequayoc Cemetery, along with Wequayoc Cemetery poli- 
cies and procedures and a tribal cemetery ordinance. 

We seek to contract for services for a planning consultant (esti- 
mated 1,040 hours). For this project, the ideal candidate will have 
experience coordinating community-based planning processes and 
significant knowledge of the tribal community members who have 
family connections to Wequayoc Cemetery, which is in Mackinac 
County, Mich. 

For more information about this grant-funded project or to 
request a copy of the request for qualifications (RFQ), please con- 
tact Angeline Boulley, assistant executive director for Membership 
Services, at (906) 632-6697 or via email at aboulley@saulttribe.net. 

Deadline for submitting qualifications for consideration is 
Thursday, Oct. 31, 2013, at 5 p.m. (EST). 


$23,744.29 from the Centers for 
Disease Contol to the Sault Tribe 
Strategic Alliance for Health was 
approved. 

A pair of budget modifications 
was authorized for mental health 
services to bring grant funding in 
line with the actual grant amount. 
Total amount of modifications 
came to $3,507.86. 

A grant modification add- 
ing $10,000 was approved for 
employee health projects at 
the Sault Tribal Health Center, 
Manistique Tribal Health Center 
and casino. 

Proceeds of $2,200 from a sale 
of an asset with restrictions from 
the funding source on the use of 
the funds was authorized for use, 
in addition to Native American 
Housing Assistance and Self- 
Determination Act funding, to 
provide home rehabilitation or 
replacement for one family eli- 
gible for the Home Improvement 
Program. 

Budget modifications total- 
ing $41,449.65 were approved in 
support of improving the tribe’s 
foster care services. No tribal 
support required. 

The board resolved that the 
tribe’s Gaming Authority will 
schedule meetings twice a month 
with the casino chief operating 
officer for purposes of oversight, 
review and implementation of 
consultant recommendations. 

See page 26 for the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors Sept. 24 reso- 
lutions summary. 


Historic opportunity 
to access health care 


From tribalhealthcare.org 

The health insurance market- 
places opened for enrollment on 
Oct. 1 under the Affordable Care 
Act. The event marks an historic 
opportunity for all Americans, 
including American Indians, to 
access affordable health care. 

More than 32 million indi- 
viduals in the United States, 
who would not otherwise have 
health insurance, will now have 
access to health coverage. The 
Affordable Care Act also offers 
specific and unique benefits for 
tribal members as the law per- 
manently reauthorizes the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, 
which is the authority over the 
Indian Health Service. 

BENEFITS FOR 
AMERICAN INDIANS AND 
ALASKA NATIVES 

— Members of federally-rec- 
ognized tribes earning less than 
$34,470 for an individual and 
$70,650 for a family of four will 
not pay out-of-pocket costs, like 
co-pays, for services covered 
by their marketplace insurance 
health plan. 

— Special monthly enroll- 
ment — members of federally 
recognized tribes can change 


their enrollment status in any 
plan through the marketplace 
once a month. 

— All American Indians eligi- 
ble for IHS services are exempt 
from the federal requirement to 
maintain minimum insurance 
coverage. 

— Insurance will pay for 
services — not Contract Health 
Services. Therefore, meaning 
more available Contract Health 
Services funds to help tribal 
members with care. 

ENROLL TODAY! 

Despite the federal govern- 
ment shutdown, all state-based, 
state partnership and federally 
facilitied marketplaces are oper- 
ating and ready to enroll con- 
sumers. 

Obtaining coverage is easy, 
convenient and streamlined. 
There are several ways to enroll 
in the marketplace: online, by 
phone, mail or in person. 

Visit www.healthcare.gov to 
search and compare insurance 
plans using an online applica- 
tion. 

Health coverage in the mar- 
ketplaces will begin on Jan. 1 , 
2014. 


DreamMakers Theater 
box office hours change 


Please be advised of the fol- 
lowing changes for the box 
office: Sunday and Monday 
closed; Tuesday - Saturday open 
from 9 a.m.- 6 p.m. 

On show days that fall on a 


Sunday or Monday, the box office 
will be open 1-8 p.m. On show 
days Tuesday - Saturday, the box 
office will close one hour after 
the show starts. 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 

The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 
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Circulation 20,000 

Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services as well as cultural, 
social and spiritual activities of 
Sault Tribe members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anisinabemowin, means, “One who 
understands,” and is pronounced 
“Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe-tuhng” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: 

The regular rate is $18 per year, 
$11 for senior citizens and $30 to 
Canada. Please call for other foreign 


countries. Subscribe by sending 
your name and mailing address to 
the address below with your check 
or money order made out to the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Advertising: 

Display: $8.50 per column inch 
with many discounts available. 
Contact information: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: 

saulttribene ws @ saulttribe .net 

Miigwech. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 
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Complete Tire Sales dr Service 
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( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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New guidelines for USD A food program 


THE NEW INCOME GUIDELINES ARE — For a family of one, monthly 
income cannot exceed $1,110; for a family of two, $1,445; a family of 
three is allowed $1,780 and a four-person family - $2,126. For larger 
families, add $335 for each household member. 

If you are currently on the SNAP (food stamp) program you are not 
eligible to apply. When applying you will need to bring with you veri- 
fication of your current income and receipts for housing cost (rent 
or mortgage payment) and utilities that you pay. If you are disabled 
or 60 years or older, out of pocket medical expenses can now be 
deducted but receipts are required. 

If you need assistance or have questions, call (906) 635-6076, or 
toll free at (888) 448-8732. 


By Brenda Austin 

The tribe’s USDA Food 
Distribution Program is now 
easier for low-income families 
to qualify for. There have been 
some long-awaited changes made, 
including new income guidelines, 
a shelter allowance of $400 and if 
you are disabled or an elder over 
60 with out of pocket medical 
expenses over $35, you can now 
use those expenses as a deduc- 
tion. 

Program Manager Tony 
Nertoli said the resource limit, 
which was $1 ,700 for a family 
and $2,500 for elders, is now out 
the window. Although resource 
income is no longer counted, 
Nertoli said that change wouldn’t 
affect many people applying for 
the Food Distribution Program. 

USDA Certification Supervisor 
Carmen Wagner and Certification 
Workers Marcie Smith and 
Michelle Nalett went through all 
the old applications in their files 
and found 97 families that were 
previously just over the income 
guidelines when they applied. 
New applications have been sent 
to those families asking them to 


reapply under the new guidelines. 
“The applications we sent out 
could cover possibly 225 addi- 
tional tribal members,” Nertoli 
said. “A lot of our elders were 
previously just over the income 
limits with their retirement 
income. I would encourage them 
to also come in and apply.” 

With the programs fresh fruit 
and produce, tribal families have 
a choice of over 111 items of 
food. Nertoli said based on a 
healthy living index - the tribe’s 
USDA Food Distribution Program 
is a healthier program at about 85 
percent while the state’s SNAP 
program is at about 50 percent. 
“Everything that we offer is ‘Buy 


America.’ If we don’t offer some- 
thing it’s simply because it’s out 
of season,” he said. “The fresh 
produce is bought through the 
Department of Defense because 
they purchase for the military 
and get discounts. Other foods 
like meat, canned vegetables and 
cereals are purchased through the 


Agricultural Marketing Service - 
a division within the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

Nertoli has been a driving 
force within the Food Distribution 
Program for years, trying to 
bring equality to the guidelines 
regulating both the USDA Tribal 
Food Distribution Program and 
the SNAP program. “We are now 
authorized similar language for 
the Food and Nutrition Service 
in federal regulations as the 
SNAP Program. They are giving 
our food program very similar 
guidelines and we are starting to 
be equal to the SNAP Program 
in terms of those guidelines,” 
he said. “There is a real issue of 
poverty and people needing food. 
The idea of the program is to help 
our tribal membership — we see 


everything here, we have tribal 
members who are really strug- 
gling. This is a new opportunity 
for us to get more people quali- 
fied for the program.” 

As part of that effort, Nertoli 
said staff will be traveling to 
Manistique and Munising in 
November to take applications 
from qualified casino staff and 
tribal members. Those who are 
eligible for the program can 
receive food the same day they 
are approved. Everything that is 
available through the warehouse 
in the Sault is also available on 
the programs refrigerated truck. 

The Sault Tribe USDA Food 
Distribution Program serves tribal 
members in 15 counties and is 
currently providing food to about 
815 people a month. 


SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY 
FLU CLINICS FOR 2013 
FLU SEASON 

Sault Tribe members & federally recognized tribe's members 
(COST = FREE) 

Non-native employees with or without insurance: co-pay up to $10 

(COST =$10) 

Non-native spouses: $10 co-pay 
(COST =$10) 



John Causley Sr. Memorial Golf Tournament organizers would like to say “miigwech” to all the participants 
for making this year’s tournament another memorable occasion. Winners this year were, Championship Flight 
first place, Dave Causley and David Landreville. Miigwech to Kewadin Casinos, Chairperson Aaron Payment, 
Director Catherine Hollowell and all our local businesses that helped make it a great event for our families. 

Japanese sister city delegation visits 



MUNISING AREA 
Thurs., Oct. 24 

MunisingTribal Health Center 

9-12 

NEWBERRY AREA 
Mon., Oct. 21 

Wed., Nov. 13 
Thurs., Dec. 5 

NewberryTribal Health Center 
NewberryTribal Health Center 
NewberryTribal Health Center 

7:30 - 5 

1 -4 

1 -4 

SAULT AREA 

Wed., Oct. 23 
Tues., Oct. 29 
Thurs., Nov. 7 

Sault Kewadin CASINO** 

Sault Tribal Health Center* 

Sault Tribe Health Center* 

8:30-4 

8:30-4 

10-2 

ST. IGNACE AREA 
Tue., Oct. 22 

St. Ignace CASINO** 

9-4 


By Rick Smith 

As part of an ongoing 
exchange between the Sault Ste. 
Marie Area Middle School and a 
Ryuo-cho, Japan, middle school, 
a delegation of 20 Japanese stu- 
dents escorted by some of their 
school’s officials recently visited 
points of interest around Sault 
Ste. Marie and Mackinac Island 
during a visit from Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 5. The students were guests 
of host families in the Sault dur- 
ing the visit. 

Dave Giles, a long-time mem- 
ber of the Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Department staff, and his wife, 


Stephanie, are members of the 
Sault chapter of People to People 
International, the organization 
that facilitates the exchanges. 

Mr. Giles said the American and 
Japanese schools alternate in 
sending a visiting delegation on 
an annual basis. The exchange 
program is supported by the Sault 
area school district, City of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Lake Superior State 
University, Rotary Club and local 
businesses. 

“The Sault Tribe is a valued 
contributor,” said Giles, “as it has 
provided an interesting perspec- 
tive into its history, culture and 


people that most Japanese do not 
receive. We are always delighted 
and honored that Chairperson 
Aaron Payment has expressed an 
interest in any visitors from Japan 
and takes time from his busy 
schedule to attend and participate 
in the greeting ceremony.” 

Giles added that Kewadin 
Casinos has been generous in 
providing transportation for the 
delegations during their visits and 
providing small gifts for the indi- 
vidual visitors. 

Next year, a delegation from 
Sault Ste. Marie will be bound for 
Rhuo-cho, Japan. 


MANISTIQUE AREA 

Friday, October 1 8 Manistique Tribal Health Center 1 - 3 

HESSELAREA 
All clinics completed 

* Auditorium ** Employees only 

TO BE ANNOUNCED: ESCANABA • MARQUETTE 

FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE OF THE 


FOLLOWING CLINICS: 

Escanaba Health Center at 786-2636 

Hessel Tribal Health Center at 484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health Center at 341-8469 

MunisingTribal Health Center at 387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health Center at 293-8181 

Sault Community Health Program at 632-5210 


St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human Services at 643-8689 

— CLIP & SAVE — 



Photo by Rick Smith 


As part of an ongoing exchange between the Sault Ste. Marie Area Middle School and a Ryuo-cho, Japan, 
middle school, a delegation of 20 Japanese students escorted by some of their school’s officials recently vis- 
ited points of interest around Sault Ste. Marie and Mackinac Island during a visit from Sept. 29 to Oct. 5. 
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Navajo takes historic U.S. State Department post 


By Rick Smith 

A member of the Navajo 
Nation from Window Rock, Ariz., 
recently resigned from his seat as 
a Democratic representative in the 
Arizona state senate to accept an 
appointment to a recently created, 
historic position as the first senior 
advisor and liaison for Native 
American Affairs at the United 
States Department of State. 

In his new post, Jack Jackson 
Jr. will work as an intermediary 
between the Obama administra- 
tion and American Indian govern- 


ments. A need for the position 
was seen in issues involving 
Indian Country environmental 
and cross-boundary issues. One 
glaring example is the Keystone 
pipeline project in which a misun- 
derstanding created a rift between 
the U.S. government and about 
10 American Indian tribes. 

The State Department is an 
executive agency of the federal 
government, which is responsible 
for nation’s international rela- 
tions. Among its responsibilities, 
the department protects and helps 


U.S. citizens abroad, coordinates 
international activities of other 
governmental agencies as well 
as official international visits and 
diplomatic efforts, informing the 
public on the status of foreign 
relations and other duties. Its 
stated mission is to “Advance 
freedom for the benefit of the 
American people and the interna- 
tional community by helping to 
build and sustain a more demo- 
cratic, secure and prosperous 
world composed of well-governed 
states that respond to the needs of 


their people, reduce widespread 
poverty and act responsibly with- 
in the international system.” 

According to information from 
the Arizona State Legislature, 
Jackson is also a senior strategist 
in the Blue Stone Strategy group, 
a national American Indian con- 
sulting firm that helps tribes to 
foster and strengthen sovereignty, 
self-determination and self-suf- 
ficiency by developing profitable 
tribal businesses, productive gov- 
ernmental systems and effective 
leadership. 


Jackson acquired a juris doc- 
torate degree from Syracuse 
University School of Law in 
1989 and worked for 12 years in 
Washington, D.C., representing 
tribal governments and organi- 
zations. He began his political 
career in 2003 in the Arizona 
House of Representatives as a 
Democrat and served on sev- 
eral committees. He served with 
numerous other organizations 
affiliated with advancing Indian 
Country. 


Letters to the editor from the 


tribe's membership 


Fundraiser thanks 
Dear Editor, 

Anne Causley and her fam- 
ily would like to thank everyone 
who attended, donated or helped 
in any way to make the Aug. 20 
fundraiser a success. 

We sincerely appreciate all of 
the time and effort everyone put 
into this event. 

Thank you, 

Sharon Ho vie 

Livestream support 
Dear Editor, 

I feel unit reports in the news- 
paper are misrepresenting the 
opportunity of Livestream broad- 
cast we finally have available. 

The board of directors also 
decided TOSSABCS2 couldn’t 
cover the Aug. 6 board workshop. 
Sault Tribe Entertainment was 
to film the workshop and post to 
Saulttribe.com, not in Govt, or 
Newsroom, a respectable dept, 
manager shared it was not taped. 

Staff videos from years ago 
were poor quality and stored in 
someone’s garage. Tom Biron has 
volunteered to provide quality, 
clarity, consistency, professional, 
punctual, unbiased, transparent 
political coverage. Originals are 
archived for the tribe. Facebook 
group members and one board 
representative have donated to 
Livestream coverage. Our chair- 


person shares his salary with 
youth, elders, the needy and some 
costs of Livestream. 

It is a free and open forum 
for everyone. Current donors 
share in fundraising throughout 
the tribal community and help 
many good causes. The broad- 
cast service remains free and 
viable. Because of donations, a 
better camera and sound equip- 
ment have improved broadcast- 
ing quality. TOSSABCS2 is only 
available because of very honest 
people. Tribal ethics and rules 
are based in the seven teachings. 
Gwekwaadziwin (Honesty) is 
one. 

The board of directors works 
for the members. With linger- 
ing corruption within tribe, we 
demand they work transparently. 
People asking for it in meetings, 
dealings, decisions have nothing 
to hide. 

Unit II reps Causley and 
Hallowell offered to donate a 
little for Livestream. 

Gone are biased communica- 
tions during terms of three former 
chairmen. Many share goal of 
tribal transformation, back to 
an understanding and ethics our 
ancestors carried and to archive 
discussion, decision making and 
voting for future generations. 
They will see us for who we 
were. Much is still being hidden, 


BUY HERE, PAY HERE! 


BAD CREDIT, BANKRUPTCIES, REPOS OKAY! 

The Largest Selection of Trucks and 
SUVs in Northern Michigan. 

Easy Terms - Low Monthly Payments 

Most Monthly Payments 

UNDER $ 200 

24-Month Warranties 
Available on ALL Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles! 


Call Rich: 989-306-3656 
Visit Our NEW S00 STORE! 
Huron Auto Sales U.P. 

across from K-mart 


neglected, so many are opposed 
to this transparent way of inform- 
ing all members. We all work 
together with mutual respect. 
Many in our circle are strong, 
unselfish and honorable. There is 
nothing hateful, hidden, corrupt 
and unfair about this process. 

This very thing Bridged Sorenson 
and most of the board of directors 
cannot find themselves being a 
part of or giving so wonderful a 


blessing. Why? 

Tribal members, please 
encourage unit reps, to stand up 
and fly right for and with all of 
us. You are missing much if you 
are not regularly watching your 
representatives, active or inac- 
tive. We are blessed to remotely 
have our eyes and ears in U.P. bi- 
monthly meetings. 

Chi miigwech, 

Tribal kwe Debrah Long 


Thanks , volunteers! 

Dear editor, 

On behalf of the 2013 
Munising Sault Tribe annual 
Powwow and Fall Gathering 
Committee — Angela Satterlee, 
Sue Galisick, Erica Segerstrom, 
Rita Gllyptis and Tom Derwin 
— we would like to thank all the 
volunteers and businesses who 
donated their time and services in 
— See “Letters” page 6 



BE YOUR 


.A. 



REASONS 


Help and support can be as easy as a phone call away. Our specially 
trained counselors offer free one-on-one cessation counseling for 
pregnant smokers 24 hours a day. They understand that quitting is 
about so much more than just not smoking and that so often feelings 
of stress and guilt can play huge roles in wanting to, but not being 
able to quit. It’s worth the health L of you and your unborn child 
to give them a call. ((/ 


-800-QUITNOW 


Michigan Department 
ofCommunity Health 
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Historic flooding damages Sugar Island 


By Brenda Austin 

September 9, 2013 is a date 
residents on the north end of 
Sugar Island will remember for 
many years to come. Roads, 
driveways and culverts were 
washed out and homes were dam- 
aged due to a strong storm sys- 
tem that moved through the area 
overnight dumping between 4 and 
6 inches of rain in a four-hour 
time span. The storm also set a 
new rainfall record for Sept. 9 in 
Sault Ste. Marie with 2.56 inches 
recorded at Sanderson Field. 

The morning after the storm 
about 15 people were stranded in 
their homes temporarily due to 
road damage and two people sus- 
tained injuries - one woman with 
her one-year old granddaughter 
in the back seat of her truck 
was heading to the ferry before 
sunrise to get to work and drove 
into an unseen sinkhole where a 
road was washed out. She broke 
seven ribs, an ankle and her hand, 
while another person coming to 
her rescue hit a large pothole and 
bounced her head off the steering 
wheel. The infant girl was pro- 
tected by her car seat and didn’t 
sustain any injuries. 

Sugar Island volunteer Fire 
Chief and EMT, Dave Pine saw 
the damage for the first time two 


ELECTIONS 2014 

Tribal Political 
Commentary 

Informational 
Non Aligned • Effective 

FREE 

Contact 

Charles Forgrave at 
cforgraveusa@yahoo.com 

Thank You. 



Sugar Island Fire Chief Dave Pine 

days after the storm had rolled 
through and said the devastation 
was unbelievable. He attributes 
the once-in-a-lifetime damage 
to the amount of rain the island 
had already received prior to 
the storm and says the ground 
was already saturated. “The 
ground just couldn’t hold any 
more water,” he said. “So when 
the rain came down at the rate 
it did, it washed out areas that 
were already stressed and full 
of water to begin with. Beaver 
ponds had backed up and I know 
of a few places that local officials 
figured a few dams had let loose 
and contributed to some of the 
extra water in those areas.” Pine 
is also a fisheries technician for 
Sault Tribe Fisheries and gathers 
biological data on whitefish and 
lake trout throughout the northern 
Great Lakes. 

Pine said the Chippewa 
County Road Commission 
(CCRC) identified 26 roads and 
culverts that were impacted in 
Monday night’s storm within 
about an 8-square mile radius. 
The impassable and closed roads 
included one of the main arteries 
- E. 1 1/2 Mile Road from S. 
Westshore to S . Brasser — along 
with N. Westshore from Seppie 
to Brasser; Hay Point from 
Town Hall East; Bailey’s from 
Three Mile East, E. Shore from 
Brasser and Three Mile between 
Townhall and Brasser. Also, just 
below the Hilltop Bar rushing 
waters swept the road base away, 
collapsing the paved surface and 
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Photo by Stephanie Roy 

Pine said the Chippewa County Road Commission identified 26 roads 
and culverts that were impacted in the storm within about an 8-square 
mile radius. 


leaving a lengthy stretch of sand 
and debris at the bottom of the 
hill - making it impassable to all 
but foot traffic. “All the roads 
are open at this time, but some 
are still one lane. Road crews are 
working as fast as they can to get 
everything back up and running,” 
he said. “The last meeting we had 
with the Road Commission they 
were anticipating having all tem- 
porary repairs finished within two 
months, depending on weather. 

I have to give the guys from the 
Road Commission credit, they 
pulled all their resources and 
brought them to the island. I can’t 
say enough about them.” 

The chairman of the Chippewa 
County Board of Commissioners 
declared a local state of emergen- 
cy following the storm in order to 
utilize emergency operation plans 
and local resources to their full- 
est. 

Linda Grossed lives on Seppie 
Road on the islands north end 
off of E. 1 1/2 Mile Road and 
said she wasn’t able to take her 
normal route out to the ferry and 
ended up going about ten minutes 
out of her way due to road condi- 
tions. Her neighbors had a creek 
in their yard wash out and the 
husband ended up stranded on the 
wrong side of the creek. Grossed 
and her husband helped the 
stranded man put a plank across 
the creek so he could get home 
to his wife and children. “I slept 
through the whole thing!” she 
said. “I have lived on the island 
my entire life and in 46 years 
I’ve never seen the roads like 
this - ever. The road crews were 
hauling gravel trucks across the 
ferry all that day and until about 
9 p.m. You get used to waiting for 
the ferry but I’d never seen it this 
bad,” she said. 

The woman whose truck 
was pulled into the sinkhole is 
Grossett’s cousin Sandy St. Onge. 
“The water in the hole where the 
road used to be pulled her big 
four-wheel drive truck right in. 
She said it was like hitting a brick 
wall. There was nothing left of 
the road there,” Grossett said. 

Pine said CCRC is funding 
the road repairs right now but 

Letters to the editor 

From “Letters” page 5 

making the 2013 powwow a great 

success! 

Miigwech 

Thanks , Kewadin Shores! 

Dear Editor, 

The children of Nona Fraleigh 
wish to thank the many folks 
involved with the Kewadin 
Casino in St. Ignace. Our mom, 
who passed away on Sept. 13, 
2013, was a frequent guest at the 
casino and we wish to thank to 
the floor crew, Northern Rewards 
desk help, cage workers, bar 
tenders and servers, guest ser- 
vices, hotel workers, restaurant 
attendants, valet service and, in 
general, anyone who went out of 
their way to make her visits (and 
there were many) an enjoyable 
experience, and lest we forget 
the bus drivers Mike Wilkins and 
Anthony who always made her 
feel so special, your kindness to 
our mom is heartfelt. 

Sincerely, 

Linda Livermore and siblings 


that Chippewa County is work- 
ing to get some emergency funds 
through FEMA. “The county has 
also requested a governor’s emer- 
gency declaration to get addition- 
al funding to match the money 
the CCRC is spending on the 
repairs. The Commission is eat- 
ing up their winter budget, right 
now is when they would normally 
be getting ready for winter. They 
haven’t bought their road salt yet 
for this winter.” 

Pine said anyone who sus- 
tained storm related damage, 
including losing time from work 
due to impassable roadways, is 
being requested to report dam- 
ages to Sugar Island Township 
Clerk Lynda Garlitz at: sugaris- 
landto wnshipclerk . wildblue .net . 
The county has to meet thresh- 
olds for FEMA funding and the 
governor’s declaration and needs 
residents to report any damage 
they sustained as a result of the 
storm. “A lot of our snowbirds 
had already headed south and 
may not know if they have dam- 
age. If you are a resident and 
have a neighbor that has left for 
the winter, let them know if you 


suspect they may have sustained 
damage. A lot of people also lost 
boats and docks,” Pine said. 

Residents might still see 
soft spots appear on roadways 
according to Pine, especially 
with the heavy truck traffic. “The 
county is concerned there may 
be patches of pavement that are 
being suspended over caverns 
that they haven’t found yet where 
the soil has been washed away 
from under the roadways. There 
could be additional problems in 
the future that road crews are not 
yet aware of. Everything right 
now is all temporary, if we were 
to get another two of three inches 
of rain all the work that has been 
done up to this point would be 
washed out again. Nothing has 
been compacted or set, they don’t 
have the rocks down or the grass 
to prevent more erosion. It’s a 
temporary fix, once the DEQ 
comes through and sizes the cul- 
verts they may have to replace 
some of them. This will be an 
ongoing project for quite a while. 
The CCRC put off a lot of their 
planned paving jobs to stop and 
do this work.” 


Talking circle & Drum social 
Hessel Tribal Center 
Thursday Oct. 

6-3 p.m. 

Pot luck dinner 

Guest speaker: A.J. McLarahmore 
Sault Tribe Environmental Department 
Brownsfield Project 

Mukkwa Giizhik Drum 

Sponsored by 

Sault Tribe Environmental Department 
(Brownsfield Project) 

Mukkwa Giizhik Community Drum 
Youth Education and Activities Program 

For more information contact Youth Education and Activities at 
484-2298 or 440-7666, or email lburnside@saulttribe.net. 
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O jib we youth takes 
on education reform 


By Jamie Keith 

Guadalupe Thornhill, an 
Ojibwe youth from Saint Paul, 
Minn., hears many stereotypes 
about youth like her. These ste- 
reotypes tell her that Native youth 
drop out of school, do drugs, live 
only on reservations, and get rich 
from casino pay-offs. 

“Not every Native American 
thinks about things in a certain 
way — look at me,” she said. 
“I’m a Native American and I’m 
not living on a reservation or get- 
ting money from a casino.” 

Guadalupe, who goes by Lupe 
among family and friends, is 
hardly alone. According to data 
from the US Census Bureau 
released this year, more than 
seven in 10 Native Americans 
live in urban areas and 27 percent 
of all Natives nationwide live in 
poverty. 

Another prominent stereotype 
about urban Native Americans is 
that they retain little connection 
to their cultures. Lupe, however, 
is an avid seamstress and has just 
finished designing and sewing 
her own powwow regalia. She 
actively participates in powwows 
in the cities and has been fancy 
shawl dancing since she was five 
years old. 

“I’m an elderly teenager,” she 
joked about her many years of 
powwow experience. 

Lupe said that powwows aren’t 
just about dancing - they are also 
a place where the community can 
bond and often feature booths 
with information about modern 
Native life and culture. 

“Powwows bring everybody 
together — it’s a really happy 
time,” she said. “I think even by 
just observing a powwow, you 
can learn so much.” 

But, from Lupe’s experience, 
not everyone takes the opportu- 
nity to learn more about Native 
cultures at powwows. 

“I was at a powwow on a col- 
lege campus and a bunch of col- 
lege kids asked me why I wasn’t 
wearing feathers, she said. “I 
said, ‘Well, you have to get the 
feathers or earn them — it’s not 
just something you automatically 
have.’ They said, ‘Oh, you must 
not be a full Native American, 
then.” 

“A lot of the stereotypes that 
people have about other cultures 
come from the media,” she said. 
“I’ve noticed that a lot lately 
with Native Americans and old 
Westerns.” 

She said that these same ste- 
reotypes are often perpetuated 
in our education system, which 
presents a Eurocentric view of 
history. 

“[In our textbooks], there is 
a lot about Europeans, but I feel 
like people don’t really get in- 
depth about Native Americans. 

It’s just, ‘Oh, it was the Native 
American’s land,’ and that’s the 
main thing they focus on,” she 
said. “They don’t focus on how 
we had to migrate and hunt and 
the culture.” 

In the media, everything Lupe 
hears about her cultural and eth- 
nic identity is negative. 

“People focus on the bad 
things way more than they focus 
on the good things,” she said. 
“And that’s where bullying comes 
in, because everybody focuses 



Lupe Thornhill in Saint Paul, Minn. 

on the bad stuff, so all they know 
about are the bad things.” 


The culture of bullying in 
schools is something that Lupe 
hopes to take action on this year 
through her involvement with the 
Minnesota Youth Council (MYC). 
Founded in 2005, the MYC is 
a group of 72 youth and adults 
from each of the eight congressio- 
nal districts across the state. The 
group creates spaces for youth 
voice and innovation in the arenas 
of policy, education, philanthropy, 
and community action through 
special events. As part of her 
work on the education committee, 
in partnership with the Minnesota 
Department of Education (MDE), 
Lupe hopes to combat many of 
the social factors that cause the 
bullying and harassment she has 
observed and experienced in 
school. 

“I feel like kids are more 
aggressive about bullying, espe- 
cially about race and sexual 
identity,” she said. “I got bullied 
a lot because my brother is gay. 

I got bullied a lot because my 
name is Guadalupe and people 
would think I’m Hispanic, so they 
would say, ‘You should go back 
to Mexico.’” 

Lupe thinks too much empha- 
sis is put on what adults should 
do about bullying instead of 
recognizing that youth have the 
power to change the climate 
of harassment, too. During the 
MYC’s orientation retreat in 
mid-September, she had a chance 
to meet with other youth on her 
committee to exchange ideas and 
plans. 

“We talked about how not 
only adults can help other kids, 
but kids can help other kids,” she 
said. 

Based on this discussion, the 
group is exploring the possibility 
of developing peer mediation or 
mentorship programs in schools. 

Although adults are often 
expected to be the catalysts in 
shifts in school culture, it is 
increasingly clear that this isn’t 
the only avenue for change. 

“Bullying isn’t going to go 
away forever, but we can try,” 
said Lupe. “Not only the adults 
are doing something, but the kids 
are doing something, too.” 

This item originally appeared 
in the Twin Cities Daily Planet on 
Oct. 4, reprinted here with per- 
mission. 
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SURVIVORS — 

Students in the JKL Bahweting 
Middle School Ezhichigeying class 
were given five class periods to 
build a woodland survival shelter 
to show they could stay warm and 
dry if they were ever lost in the 
woods and needed to stay over- 
night. Over a gallon of water was 
poured over each shelter to deter- 
mine how wet the students would 
get and if they would survive the 
night. Both groups remained dry 
and survived the challenge. 


Photos from JKL School 

Above are survivors (L-R) Dylan 
Malmborg, Makenna Reno, Kailtyn 
Steele. At right are survivors, (L- 
R) Pyper Nolan, Patrick Stevens, 
Kijhay McKeever. 
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Remembering 9/11 and honoring our 



Justin Miller, an AmeriCorps VISTA working with the Sault Tribe Elders 
Division, co-organized the honoring event alongside Colleen St. Onge of 
the Sault Tribe Culture Department. 


By Tristan Coveyou 

The drum announces itself 
with a few grasping thuds. Bud 
B iron’s voice opens followed by 
the echo of fellow Bahweting 
Singers. In the seconds between 
beats, like a chandelier floating 
through space, jingle dress dancer 
Gizheday Matrious frees the air 
in clockwise movements. 

This was the scene on Sept. 

11, 2013, when veterans, elders, 
youth and supporters gathered to 
honor victims of 9/11 . At dusk, 
the group circled around the 
marble veteran’s monument fac- 
ing the Niiganagishik Ceremonial 
Building in order to listen to 
veteran’s voices and to stand 
alongside Bahweting Singers. 

The unique event, humbly 
named “honoring event,” not only 
commemorated victims of 9/11, 
but all victims of war, veterans 
and warriors alike. “The beauty 
in it is we all gathered for healing 
and we all left full,” co-organizer 
Justin Miller said. 

Miller, an AmeriCorps VISTA 
working with the Sault Tribe 
Elders Division, co-organized 
the event alongside Colleen St. 
Onge of the Sault Tribe Culture 
Department. “Everything just 
came together, like it was meant 
to be,” said St. Onge. 

The event brought together 
about 30 people, veterans, elders, 
youth and supporters into a shar- 
ing circle, a drum ceremony and 


healing dance followed by a pot- 
luck feast. 

The event began with Miller 
explaining the reasons they 
created the event, “In part, 
AmeriCorps asks that VISTAs 
create an event to honor 9/11. 
However, Colleen and I agreed it 
should represent more than that.” 
And it did. 

Miller shared opening words 
commemorating the event known 
as 9/11. His focus broadened to 
call his generation to the impor- 
tance of regaining the traditional 
sense of a warrior; “We’re the 
ones faced with a new war, a war 
on selfishness, greed and egotism. 
In that, our greatest ally will be 
learning to live with love, unity, 
faith and respect.” 

Honored speaker and Army 
veteran, Mick Frechette, served 
during the period between the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. 
Frechette spoke on the need for 
people to stand together and 
never forget, “Freedom is never 
free.” 

Following Frechette, Vietnam 
veteran Ed Cook passionately 
spoke about the lack of respect 
Vietnam veterans received and 
how this drove him to shape the 
veterans monument so that gen- 
erations to come can remember. 

Cook told the audience, “Not 
a day has went by since then 
that I don’t wear these colors,” 
he pointed to the yellow, red and 


green stripes pinned to his vest. 
The same colors dedicated to 
Vietnam and embalmed across the 
face of the veteran’s monument. 

His rousing words gave rise to 
Don Rose, an 89-year-old WWII 
veteran, “After we came back 
from the war, soldiers were given 
the works, the young people who 
served in Vietnam were told to 
hide their uniform.” The crowd 
felt the emotional stir in the 89- 


year-old warrior’s voice. 

In the moment of silence that 
separated Rose’s voice and peo- 
ple’s thoughts, the drum started 
beating. Bahweting sang and 
people held their heads high. The 
energy of the drum transferred 
into all people and like a beam 
into space the voices echoed 
across the grass, trees, wind and 
sky overhead. 

Soon after, the drum beats 


veterans 

stopped, Biron announces in 
an exited voice, “Angel wing!” 
pointing to the sky. To the amaze- 
ment of onlookers, two grand 
eagle wings etched in sunlight 
and clouds extended from the 
western sun and stretched out 
across Bahweting. “They look 
like they are ready to fly away,” 
one onlooker said. 

The event finished with a 
potluck feast made possible 
by donations from Kewadin 
Casino, Connie Watson and the 
Traditional Foods Program, staff 
of elders services and all the 
individuals who brought dishes 
to pass. 

The organizers extend a special 
thanks to the people who made 
this event possible: All people 
who showed support, elders, 
veterans and youth, women and 
men folk of Bahweting Singers 
for drumming and healing song, 
jingle dress dancer Gizheday 
Matrious. speaker Melvin “Mick” 
Frechette and all the speakers 
who chose to share their voice, 

Ed Cook, Bud Biron, Don Rose, 
Fes Ailing, Kewadin Casino, 

Joe and Becky Parish, Connie 
Watson and the Traditional Food 
Grant, all the people who shared 
a dish to pass, elder Bev and 
Frank Marble, Joe Medicine 
and Colleen St. Onge, Gchi 
Zhemnado, the four winds and all 
relations for bringing us together. 


1 00,000 tokens scrapped 


SAUFT STE. MARIE - 
Kewadin Casinos shredded 
101,101 casino tokens earlier this 
month. Secure Metal Destruction 
of Fas Vegas, Nev., completed 
the process. Once the $5 and $1 
tokens are destroyed, the metal 
can be recycled. 

“With all slot machines in the 
industry going to ticket in, ticket 
out (TITO), we don’t have the 
need for as many tokens,” said 
Kent Artley, cage director for all 
five casinos. The casino had this 
process done five times in the 
past seven years and anticipates 


having to do this process more 
frequently as the number of TITO 
machines in all of Kewadin ’s five 
casinos increases. Secure Metal 
Destruction is a licensed organi- 
zation that specializes in token 
destruction. They travel across 
the United States performing 
these services for casinos. 

Kewadin Casinos has 2,265 
slot machines. In Sault Ste. Marie 
casino, 91 percent of the slot 
machines are TITO, St. Ignace 83 
percent, Manistique 59 percent, 
Christmas 58 percent, and Hessel 
40 percent. 



Casino tokens on the conveyor belt heading for the shredder. 


Kewadin Casinos team members of the month 



Congratulations to Ed Thorne, Kewadin Sault’s Team Member of the 
Month. Ed has worked with Kewadin since 1988 in the Group Tour Sales 
Department. He was born and raised in the Sault and lives with his two 
dogs and partner, Mike. Ed says the most rewarding part of his job is 
knowing that he is a part of a team helping people. “I’m only one part 
of a great team we have,” said Ed. “It’s because of them and what I 
have learned that I attribute to being given this award. I feel very fortu- 
nate.” He was surprised and very humbled when it was announced he 
won. Way to go, Ed! 



Congratulations to casino por- 
ter, Melinda Moore, our Kewadin 
Manistique Team Member of the 
Month! Melinda has worked 
with Kewadin since 1995. She 
and her husband, James, live in 
Manistique. She says she’s very 
thankful for being chosen to 
receive this award. Asked what 
the most rewarding part of her 
job is, she says helping customers 
and seeing our “regulars” come 
in and play every day. Thanks for 
being part of our team, Melinda! 



Congratulations to Karen Steiner, cook/server at the Horseshoe Bay 
Restaurant at Kewadin Shores in St. Ignace and the Team Member of 
the Month! Karen started working with Kewadin in 2001. “It’s nice to be 
recognized for your hard work,” she said. Karen lives in St. Ignace with 
her husband, Wayne, and they have two children. 
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lodges were like, what they were 
built of and show them our con- 
nection to the land and how we 
used resources. I like this project 
because it raises awareness about 
tribal culture and history and 
gives us an opportunity to tell our 
story. It also makes sense for us 
to support an initiative like this 
because we need tourism for our 
gaming industry.” 

Eavou said a hide door will 
eventually be placed over the 
lodge’s entrance and a handmade 
mat placed inside. 

Paquin said he is also proud 
of the fact that he recently built 
his 40th birch bark canoe. He was 
hired by the Nottawaseppi Huron 
Band of Pottawatomi Indians on 
the Pine Creek Reservation to 
build the canoe, which they plan 
to use for ricing. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe elder Ron Paquin 
has completed construction of 
the first of two learning lodges 
along the Tahquamenon Scenic 
Byway on the grounds of the 
Tahquamenon Logging Museum 
in Newberry. Also known as the 
Tahquamenon Heritage Route, 
the Byway is a picturesque 
63 -mile stretch of Highway M- 
123 that extends from the town 
of Eckerman to the Village of 
Newberry. 

Plans are underway for the 
second lodge to be built at the 
Tahquamenon Rivermouth 
Campground the spring of 2014. 

The lodges are a part of a 
much bigger picture - community 
development through tourism. 
According to VP of Kewadin 
Casino Hotel Operations Carol 
Eavou, who sits on the Great 
Waters Initiative Board, grant 
funding from a number of differ- 
ent sources is being used to build 


Sault Tribe elder Ron Paquin has completed construction of the first 
of two learning lodges along the Tahquamenon Scenic Byway on the 
grounds of the Tahquamenon Logging Museum in Newberry. 

social media content and create a natural beauty, cultural heritage 
brand for the EUP. A brand is an and history of the area and it’s 

advertising tool used to make a Native peoples. A brand identifies 

promise - in this case our area’s and authenticates a product or 


service and delivers a pledge of 
satisfaction and quality. 

The lodges are helping to 
“brand” the 123 corridor and give 
tourists an additional reason to 
visit the area - “anchoring” both 
the east and west ends of the 
Heritage Route. 

Gathering the cedar bark and 
maple saplings for the lodge 
himself, with some help from his 
son Christopher, Paquin said he 
built the lodge using traditional 
methods and materials - and 
lashed everything together using 
rawhide. The lodge stands 6.5 
feet tall, 16-feet long and 12-feet 
wide. This spring a walkway will 
be designed going from the park- 
ing lot at the logging museum to 
the lodge; there will also be inter- 
pretive panels displaying informa- 
tion about native plants and their 
uses as well as historical infor- 
mation and a small garden area. 
Eavou said, “This project will 
help people understand what our 


Gravelle 

By Brenda Austin 


debuts novel. Lessons Learned 


she said. “It’s not meant to be a 


Sault Tribe member Stephanie 
Gravelle had a story in her head 
and sat down and wrote a short 
novel for middle and high school 
students in one day. Lessons 
Learned debuted Oct. 1 on 
Amazon and Barnes and Nobel 
and is intended for youth in 
grades 6-9. 

Gravelle says the book is a 
thriller with a message, but for 
those who don’t like sitting still 
long enough to read a full-length 
novel, she says no problem - the 
book has seven chapters and is 40 
pages long. 

The main character is Emma 
Dawson, who along with the 
other four characters, get into 
some sticky situations. Gravelle 
said the story’s theme is underage 
drinking and the consequences 
that can come with it. “It shows 


the kids, instead of telling them, 
that underage drinking is bad,” 
she said. 

She has another fiction novel 
in the works that is based on a 
true story. Titled Saving Grace 
- the Untold Story , this work will 
feature the story of her one-year 
old adopted sister, Grace. 


Lessons Learned is published 
by Tate Publishing Co. out of 
Oklahoma and is available as an 
e-book for $6.99. It is also avail- 
able in print for $7.99. “I don’t 
want kids to be discouraged that 
the book is about underage drink- 
ing because it’s a great story,” 


lecture about what’s wrong and 
what’s right - it has a great mes- 
sage to share.” From the time she 
wrote it until it was published, 
she said the entire process took 
her about six months. 

Gravelle, 21, graduated from 
Escanaba High School in 20 1 1 
and is currently in her second 
year at Bay de Noc Community 
College. Her parents are Merrill 
and Brigitte Gravelle. 

For more information, or to 
order the book directly from 
Gravelle, visit her website at: 
http ://stephaniegravelle . 
tateauthor.com. 
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Kewadin Manistique flowers above the competition 

By Michelle Bouschor 


Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 


Driving into the Manistique 
casino, you will be greeted with 
lush trees, beautiful flowers and 
colorful foliage neatly groomed 
and landscaped. It’s a project 
started three years ago and con- 
tinues to blossom with the help 
of every employee of the facility. 

Kirk Vincent, maintenance 
manager, and his staff, Bernie 
Robach, Mike Schuetter and 
Beau Rochefort, are the main 
drivers behind the landscaping, 
“But believe me,” said Kirk, “it 
could not look this good without 
everyone’s help. Almost every 
single person in the casino has 
helped pull weeds, plant or 
something.” 

The comments from custom- 
ers and team members alike are 
more than positive. “We receive 
lots of comments - ‘nice land- 
scaping’ and ‘keep up the good 
work’ from so many people,” he 
said. People even come by regu- 
larly to talk about it. 

All of the flowers and land- 
scaping tools were ordered 
by Fresh From the Farm in 
Manistique. “Bernie really took 
the lead to work with the folks at 
Fresh From the Farm and picked 
out the plants that would work 
best for our area along with the 


Lush landscaping gives Kewadin Manistique a glamorous ambience. 


best placement,” explained Kirk. 

Each year, the group adds a 
little bit more to the landscape. 
This year, forest hedging and 
sidewalk planters along with 
friendly bear statues and a water 
feature were added. Next year, 
the team is hoping to change the 
annuals along the sidewalks with 
a more sturdy plant. 

“We could not do it without 
the help of everyone. It takes the 
whole crew and a lot of team- 
work to make it look as good as 
it does,” Kirk said. 


The maintenance team works 
on many other projects as well. 
Coming tasks include repaving 
the parking lot, carpeting and 
painting in the casino, replace- 
ment of the north set of red 
doors, addition of electric car 
charge stations and additional 
spots added to the RV parking 
area. They’re a busy team. 

To see some of their more col- 
orful work, stop in while driving 
on US -2, if not for the exciting 
gaming and delicious food, then 
for the landscaping. 
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Neil Dake helps set Guinness World record 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Neil 
Dake decorated his truck 
and drove 1 ,500-miles from 
his home in Newberry in 
Michigan’s U.P. with his 
dogs, Blue and Duffy, to the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
to take part in a new Guinness 
World Record for the largest 
parade of trucks. 

The event happened Aug . 

3, with a total of 568 trucks 
representing 39 different states, 
although only 386 met the 
Guinness standards. The previ- 
ous world record set in Canada 
of 275 trucks was easily topped. 

To officially qualify for the 
Guinness World Records record, 
the pickup trucks had to travel 
a minimum of two miles around 
the track with no more than 10 


feet (or two car lengths) dis- 
tance between them. The official 
Adjudicator sent by Guinness 
World Records to preside over 
the event, declared the new 
record had been set just before 
4 p.m. after spending several 
hours on the track measuring 


lengths and recording speed. 

The line-up for the parade 
began that morning before 4 
a.m. 

In addition to the pickup 
truck parade, the day’s events 
also included a parade of about 
300 restored antique tractors. 


Dake is a lifelong fan of the 
Speedway and a frequent visitor 
to the racetrack for the past 20 
years. He decorated his truck 
for the event with a sign that 
read, “Welcome from the heart 
of the snowmobile capital of the 
world.” 


He also flew American and 
Sault Tribe flags and had vari- 
ous stickers representing U.R 
businesses. 

The proceedings were recent- 
ly aired on RFD-TV. RURAL 
RADIO on SiriusXM hosted the 
record-breaking event. 


Employee snapshot: Meet Melissa Killips 


Name: 

Department: 

Position: 

Years at tribe: 


Melissa Killips 
Administration 
Receptionist 


19 


I have 
worked for 
the Tribe 
since 1993. 
I started 
at Vegas 
Kewadin 



in the Bar Beverage Department 
as a server and was promoted 
to supervisor. I left in 2010 and 
started at the administration 
building in March of 2011. 

My job duties include 
answering the phone and trans- 
ferring calls to the appropriate 
department, opening the door, 
making copies, posting mail, 
logging mail and the all other 
job duties as assigned. Right 


now we are helping to make 
buttons for the chairpersons 
office. One of the fun things I 
get to do is decorate the recep- 
tion area. One thing about this 
job is that it can go from quiet 
to chaotic in matter of minutes. 
I enjoy working here. I get to 
meet and talk to some interest- 
ing people. 

I graduated from Lake State 
in 1987 with a BS degree in 


business administration. I 
moved to the Sault permanently 
in 1991. 1 married Fred Killips 
in 1995. We have one son, 
Hunter, who is a junior at Sault 
High. We also have two cats we 
adopted from the animal shelter, 
Oscar and Lily. 

When I am home I enjoy 
reading, watching television, 
going for walks and baking. 


Tribal community members walk on 



KATHLEEN M. BOYNTON 

Kathy Boynton departed 
this life for 
eternal life 
on Sept. 30, 

2013, while 
in the kind 
gentle care of 
Hospice fol- 
lowing a two- 
year unwaver- 
ing valiant 
stand against leiomyosarcoma. 

Kathy was the proud awe- 
some mother of Jeremy, 16 
and Gabriel, 14 and the loving 
confidant of A1 Pozdol. She is 
survived by her parents, Bob 
and Mollie Boynton of Saint 
Ignace, and sisters, Cyndi Russ 
of Ferndale and Julie Roddy of 
Clawson. 

As a 1979 graduate of La 
Salle High School in Saint 
Ignace, Kathy completed the reg- 
istered nursing program at Lake 
Superior State University and 
later earned a BSN from Ferris 
State. Kathy was a fierce defend- 
er of her Christian faith and will 
always be remembered for her 
generous heart of gold. She was 
a grateful member of the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians who 
provided steady comforting 
assistance and was admired as a 
most gifted compassionate nurse, 
mentor, advocate, teacher, coach, 
cook, seamstress, inventor and 
sea glass jewelry designer. Her 
infectious laughter, free spirit 
and high energy continue to 
motivate. Kathy was a champion 
of animal rescue and adoption. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to Mackinac Animal 
Aid Association, RO. Box 71, 

St. Ignace, MI 49781. A prayer- 
ful gathering in celebration of 
Kathy’s life will be held at a 
later date. 

MITCHELL R. DONER 

Mitchell “Mickey” R. Doner, 
70, went to be with his Lord, 
Jesus, Aug. 12, 2013, at Ritters 
Adult Foster Care in Traverse 
City after an extended illness. 
Mickey was born Dec. 31, 1942, 
in Cheboygan, the forth child 
of Alfred and Beatrice Doner. 
Mickey grew up and lived most 
of his life in Mackinaw City, 
graduating with the class of 
1961. He took great pleasure in 


telling the stories of his youth- 
ful escapades with his many 
Mackinaw friends. He was a 
kind-hearted, generous man who 
loved animals and the outdoors. 
He found honor in his Indian 
heritage. 

He served his country in 
Vietnam in the Army, operating a 
landing craft delivering supplies 
to the troops on shore. Mickey 
worked on the ferries as a die- 
sel mechanic in the straits area, 
retiring from Arnold Transit in 
2005 after many years of service. 

In 2005 Mickey moved to 
Lake Ann to be close to family. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; stepfather, Stephen 
Cosens; sister, Vonda Beattie; 
and brother, Stevie. 

He is survived by broth- 
ers, Alfred (Carol) Doner, of 
Wasilla, Alaska, and Randall 
(Martha) Cosens, of Lake Ann; 
brother-in-law, Bill Beattie, of 
Allendale; stepsisters, Veronica 
Alexander, of Bonita Springs, 
Fla., and Rochelle (Fred) Zapfe, 
of Cheboygan; and many nieces 
and nephews whom he delighted 
in at every opportunity. 

A memorial service took place 
at Mackinaw City Bible Church 
on Sept 14, 2013, with intern- 
ment at Lake View Cemetery 
following the service. 

Gifts of remembrance can 
be directed to Mickey’s favor- 
ite mission, Map International 
through www.map.org or by call- 
ing C.G. at (912) 280-6633. 

GLORIA J. FELLER 

Gloria J. Feller, 72, of Hessel, 
passed away unexpectedly on 
Sept. 30, 2013, at her home. She 
was born on March 21 , 1941 , to 
James Martin and Charlotte (nee 
Cadreau) Bazinaw in Sault Ste. 
Marie. She grew up on Mackinac 
Island, where she attended the 
Thomas W. Ferry School. 

She lived in Cheboygan and 
St. Ignace for the past 30 years. 

Mrs. Feller worked at Grand 
Hotel for 30 years and was 
known to many there as “the 
salad bar lady.” She also worked 
at Kewadin Shores Casino for 
six years. 

She was an elder with the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Mrs . Feller is survived by 


her two sons and their fami- 
lies, Alex and Christina, and 
Kenneth and Becky Cassibo, all 
of Hessel; a sister and her fam- 
ily, Barbara and Richard Curtis 
of Port Huron; a brother-inlaw, 
Phillip Schmidt of Hessel; 
her grandchildren, Barbara 
Ann, Kenneth, Jessica, Alan, 
Harley, Alicia, Cheyanne, and 
Brooke; her great-grandchildren, 
Angelina, Nicholas, McAyla, 
William, Tyler, Aireana, Blake, 
Christopher, and Kenneth III, 
and many nieces and nephews . 

She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Roger; a sister, 
Phyllis Schmidt; and two broth- 
ers, Randy and Wally Bazinaw. 

Dodson Funeral Home assist- 
ed the family with arrangements. 

NONA J. FRALEIGH 

Former Curtis resident, Nona 
J. Fraleigh, 

86, slipped 
from the 
bonds of this 
world under 
blue and 
sunny skies 
on Sept. 13, 

2013, at her 
residence in 
St. Ignace 
under the careful watch of her 
daughters and daughter-in-law. 

Born June 19, 1927, in 
St. Ignace, daughter of the 
late Elmer and Daisy (nee 
McDermott) Goldwood, Nona’s 
parents were divorced in 1934 
and she was lovingly raised by 
her step-father, Harold Cornell. 

On March 23, 1968, Nona 
married Sam Fraleigh in 
Newberry and she enjoyed berry 
picking, growing flowers, stamp 
and coin collecting, antiques, 
mushroom picking, riding in the 
woods and nature in general. 

Her talent shined in her oil 
painting and, in the early 1970s, 
she and Sam opened a ceramic 
shop in Newberry under the 
name SaNa Ceramics teaching 
the craft to many local ladies 
with an eye for color and detail 
which were one of a kind trea- 
sures to many. 

In the early 1980’s, she and 
Sam moved to the Curtis area 
enjoying many years at the lake 
house entertaining family and 
friends. Following Sam’s retire- 


ment, they wintered in Texas and 
later purchasing a home in Pine 
Island, Fla. While in Florida, 
she discovered the talent and art 
of oil painting and took classes 
enhancing her talent and, as an 
accomplished artist, gifted many 
of her works to family, friends 
and for sale at the annual art fair 
in Pine Island. 

Following Sam’s death on 
Oct. 18, 2010, Nona moved with 
her collection of arts and crafts 
to St. Ignace and became reac- 
quainted with many old friends 
and made many new ones. She 
enjoyed casino gaming at the 
Kewadin Casino, Unit II tribal 
elder meals , euchre and cribbage 
at the Moose lodge. 

Nona was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians , a lifetime 
member of the VFW Post 8372 
ladies auxiliary in Engadine, 
FOE 3701 of Newberry and the 
American Legion Post 74 ladies 
auxiliary in Newberry 

In addition to her parents, 
step-father and husband, Nona is 
preceded in death by her sister, 
Darlene Barnes. 

Survivors include her chil- 
dren, Linda (David) Livermore 
of Garnet, Cheryl Young of Las 
Vegas, Nev., Diana (Ray) Davis 
of Engadine, David H. Beaudoin 
of Newberry, Ronald (Sharon) 
Beaudoin of McMillan, Lana 
Thompson (Dennis Danielson) 
of Moran and Teri (Roger) 
Sherbrook of Germfask; grand- 
children, Sheila Fosdick, Scott, 
David and Andrew Livermore, 
John and Mike Smithson, Nona 
Sanders, Lindy Rushford, 
Brandon Klusmeyer, Angela 
Schultz, Timothy Maki and 22 
great-grandchildren . 

A celebration honoring Nona 
took place on Sept. 22 at the 
VFW post in St. Ignace. A 
memorial service celebrating 
the life of Nona J. Fraleigh took 
place at the funeral home with 
Pastor Tim Miller of the Rexton 
Mennonite Church officiating. 
Interment is at Forest Home 
Cemetery in Newberry. 

Memorials may be directed 
to the family in her memory. 
Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family. 


BECKY KINNEY 

Becky Kinney of Munising, 
Mich., passed away on Sept. 9, 
2013, in Marquette Mich. She 
was born on May 4, 1988, in 
Munising and was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Becky was proceeded in death 
by her grandparents , Walter 
(Elizabeth) Kinney, Beatrice 
(Mike) Bucthicakis and Nelson 
Farrish; uncles, Kenneth Kinney, 
Howard McKelvie and Bill 
Johndrow; and cousins, Lucas 
Kinney and Rodney Fish. 

Becky is survived by her 
father and mother, Phillip and 
Cindy Kinney of Munising; 
brother, Phillip (Jody) Kinney 

— Vanessa and Chance; sis- 
ter, Melissa Kinney (Brian 
Thompson) — Teyton and 
Taylor; uncles, Mike (Sue) 
Kinney — Debbie, Dooder 
(Julie) Kinney — Kenneth, 
Harold Jr., Kyle, Fred Farrish — 
Krissy, Fred Jr., Cynthia, R.G., 
and Paul, Richard Farrish, Albert 
Farrish — Jason, Sabrina, Brian 
and Jennifer; and aunts, Linda 
McKelvie — David, Connie, 
Elmer, Emily (Larry) Reiser, 
Jamie and Evelyn Johndrow 

— Todd, Tad, Aaron, and Jody. 

It is a tragic loss to all who 

knew Becky to see her journey 
end before it truly began. She 
was the best daughter, sister, 
niece and friend anyone could 
ever have. She spent her life 
caring for others both in her per- 
sonal life with friends and family 
then, fittingly, as a nurse’s aide. 
She loved spending time hiking 
outdoors and swimming in Lake 
Superior. But most of all she 
enjoyed watching movies, play- 
ing Xbox and computer games 
with family and friends. Becky 
was very excited about her new 
truck and boat. She loved her 
two cats, Tiki and Peanut. Becky 
always had a smile on her face 
and laughter in her voice and 
she will always be remembered, 
loved and missed by all who 
knew her. 

Visitations took place at the 
C .S . Mulder Funeral Home and 
services were conducted at St. 
Isaac Jogues Catholic Church by 
Brother John Hascall. Burial is at 

— See “Walking On” page 11 
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2013 Elders Scholarship Program 


Applications are solicited for 
two, one-time $500 scholarships 
from the Sault Tribe elders for 
qualified freshmen enrolled in 
public colleges, universities 
or trade schools. Deadline for 
applications is Nov. 8, 2013. 

All applicants must be regis- 
tered Sault Tribe members who 
have successfully completed 
and passed all five General 
Education Development (GED) 
equivalency tests with a mini- 
mum score of 40 and an average 
score of 45 and must possess 


a GED certificate or graduated 
from an accredited high school 
with a cumulative grade point 
average of at least 2.50. 

Applicants must be accepted 
or enrolled in any two or four- 
year college, university or trade 
school in any field of study as a 
full-time student. 

Applicants must submit letters 
of application that include: 

• Name, address, telephone 
number, proof of tribal enroll- 
ment and social security num- 
ber; 


• Transcript from the appli- 
cant’s high school verifying the 
cumulative grade point aver- 
age or proof of achieving GED 
requirements stated above; 

• Letter from the college, uni- 
versity or trade school, showing 
acceptance for the 2013-2014 
school year; 

• Academic major or course of 
study to be pursued; 

• Essay of 300-500 words 
describing how you feel a col- 
lege education will benefit you, 
your career objective and why 


TRIBAL COMMUNITY MEMBERS WALK ON — 


From “Walking On” page 10 
Willwalk Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
may be left to a charity of your 
choice. 

BRUCE KIZIOR 

Bruce Kizior, born on Dec. 26, 
1935, passed away on Aug. 1, 
2013, at the Veterans Hospital in 
Oakbrook, 111. 

He is survived by his daugh- 
ter, Nancy Kizior, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and his sister, 
Geraldine Murray, of Oakbrook. 
Bruce loved his daughter and was 
very dedicated in helping with 
her care. 

Bruce was in the Army and 
served in Sault Ste. Marie when 
there was an Army base in the 
west end. He was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army and was 
awarded a good conduct medal 
and marksmanship medals. 

He is survived by sisters-in- 
law, Mary Shipp, Margaret Scott 
and Princess Pine, as well as 
Keeta Allard of Concord, N.C.; 
brothers-in-law, Norman and 
Peter Pine of Sault, Mich.; many 
nephews and nieces. 

He also loved visiting his 
favorite brother-in-law, Terry 
Moran, during visits to Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Sophie Pine-Kizior, in 
1984; parents, Stanley and Estelle 
Kizior, of Chicago, 111.; parents- 
in-law, Alex and Nancy Pine; sis- 
ter-in-law, Lavina Brown; broth- 
ers-in-law, Alex, James, Robert 
and Albert Pine of the Sault. 

Visitation and services took 
place at St. Isaac Jogues with 
Brother John Hascall officiating. 
Burial place is at Mission Hill 
Cemetery. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted with arrange- 
ments. Online condolences may 
be left at www.clarkbailynew- 
house.com. 

TONY LADUKE 

Tony LaDuke, 52, of St. 
Ignace, died on Sept. 8, 2013, at 
his home. He 
was born on 
May 13, 1961, j 
in St. Ignace 
to Oliver and 
Gertrude (nee I 
St. Onge) 

LaDuke. 

He gradu- 
ated from 
LaSalle 
High School in 1979 and was 
employed by Tim Huskey 
Construction for several years. 

He also was a bartender at the 
Tipi Lounge and worked in main- 
tenance at the St. Ignace Post 
Office. 


Mr. LaDuke won 23 Michigan 
championship arm wrestling con- 
tests. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Pamela, whom he married in 
2006; two daughters, Racheal 
LaDuke of St. Ignace and Sara 
LaDuke of Petoskey; two sisters 
and their families, Debbie and 
A.J. Baker of Evergreen Shores 
and Dorie LaDuke of St. Ignace; 
and his wife’s parents, Leroy and 
Bonnie Earl of Sault Ste. Marie. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents. 

No services are planned. Mr. 
LaDuke ’s ashes will be buried 
in Gros Cap Cemetery at a later 
date, which will be announced. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

CHARLES A. LEWIS 

Charles Albert Lewis, the son 
of the late Elmer George and 
Edith Ethal 
Matteson 
Lewis, was 
born on Jan. 

17, 1937, 
in Pontiac, 

Mich., and 
died on July 
20 at his 
residence in 
Dexter, Mo., 
at the age of 76 years, six months 
and three days. 

He was of the Catholic faith 
and served in the U. S. Army 
during the Korean War. He was a 
tool and die maker by profession 
at Purolator Products in Dexter 
for 18 years and the Chrysler 
Plant in Fenton, Mo., for five 
years until he retired in January 
of 2000. He enjoyed spending 
time with his family, being out- 
doors, camping and fishing. 

On Oct. 18, 1980, he was 
married to Linda June Kidd in 
Dexter, she survives. Also surviv- 
ing are four children, Dolores 
Barriner of Dixon, Mo., Jeff 
Louis and wife, Ruth, of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., Ann Quigley of 
Poplar Bluff, Lisa Lewis Wren 
and her husband, Shannon, of 
Greenville, Mo.; sister, May 
Machin of Mount Pleasant, 

Mich.; brothers-in-law, Donald 
Kidd and wife, Esther, Ronald 
Kidd and wife, Cindy; sister-in- 
law, Jane Meeks and husband, 
Donnie; 16 grandchildren; 23 
great-grandchildren; one great- 
great-grandchild; and many 
friends and other relatives. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; father-in-law and 
mother-in-law Donald and Ruth 
Kidd; brother, George Arthur 
“Tony” Lewis; sister, Beverly 
Ann (nee Lewis) Davis; step- 
sons, Dale and Andy Pullum; and 
son-in-law, Dennis Barriner. 


Friends called on July 25 at the 
Watkins and Sons Funeral Home 
in Dexter. Services took place on 
July 26 at the Watkins and Sons 
Chapel in Dexter with the Rev. 
Kenneth Biggs officiating. 

Interment was at the Missouri 
Veteran’s Cemetery in Bloomfield 
with full military honors. 

JOSEPH MCCRORY 

Joseph McCrory, 53, of Evart, 
formerly of St. Ignace, died on 
Sept. 19, 2013, at Spectrum 
Hospital in Reed City. He was 
born on April 22, 1960, to Vernon 
and Patricia (nee LaDuke) 
McCrory, in St. Ignace. 

Mr. McCrory was a resident 
of Whispering Pines Adult Foster 
Care Home in Evart. He was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

He is survived by a sister and 
her family, Joann Rutledge, of St. 
Ignace, nieces and nephews. 

In addition to his parents, he 
was preceded in death by a broth- 
er, Vernon McCrory, and a sister, 
Penny King. 

No services are planned. Burial 
will be in St. Ignatius Cemetery 
in St. Ignace, on the McCrory lot 
with his family. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 

SUSAN L. PERRY 

Susan Lynn Perry, age 61 , of 
Marquette, 
entered eternal 
life Friday 
morning, Sept. 

27,2013, 
shortly after 
admittance to 
Marquette 
General 
Hospital. 

Born 

August 17, 1952, in Marquette, a 
daughter of William J. and Pearl 
(Paquette) Perry, Susan was a 
long time area resident, except 
for 1 8 years when she resided in 
Alpena. A homemaker for most 
of her life, Susan was employed 
for a time as a bartender at vari- 
ous establishments, including the 
Wooden Nickel. She was a very 
caring person, putting others first 
and always willing to help any- 
one in need. At different times, 
she also served as a caregiver to 
the elderly. She enjoyed garden- 
ing, playing cards, and going to 
the casino. She was a member 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Susan is survived by her 
partner, John Daugherty, Sr of 
Marquette; children, Chad (Kim) 
Stark of Alpena, Amy (fiancee, 
Chad) Stark and Amanda (Mark) 
Martin both of Marquette; her 
grandchildren, Michael, Asheli, 





announced 

this scholarship will help you 
achieve your goal. 

All of the above listed 
requirements must be packaged 
and received no later than Nov. 

8 , 20 1 3 , by the program coor- 
dinator, Philip Payment, 2076 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783. 

If you have any question 
please contact Philip Payment at 
(906) 484-3775. 

Please note: Incomplete or 
late applications will not be con- 
sidered. 


Mother- 
Daughter 
craft show 

A mother and daughter craft 
sale is scheduled for Saturday, 
Oct. 26, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
at 2410 West 7th Avenue in the 
Sault, behind Quaker State Oil 
Change. All items are hand- 
crafted. 

For more information, call 
Sharon at 632-8368. 


Joey, Kierstin, Cole and Kaiden; 
her mother, Pearl Perry of 
Marquette; her sisters, Sandy 
Bellmore, Becky (Bryan) 
Reynolds, Kitty Meyers, and 
Wendy (George) LaFave all of 
Marquette; brothers, Bill 
(Kathy) Perry of Shingleton, 
Monte (Sue) Perry, Sr., of 
Ishpeming, Ed Perry and Ted 
(Phyllis) Perry both of Marquette; 
numerous nieces and neph- 
ews; and her feline companion, 
Sammy. 

Susan was preceded in death 
by her father, William J. Perry; a 
son, Michael David Stark, Jr in 
1972; a brother, Joseph Perry, Sr; 
and brothers-in-law, Richard 
Bellmore and Mike Meyers. 

A celebration honoring 
Susan’s life was held Sept. 

30, at the American Legion 
in Marquette. The Fassbender 
Funeral Home served the fam- 
ily, where condolences may be 
expressed online at fassbender- 
funeralhome .com 

URSALA SMITH 

Ursula M. Smith, 80, of St. 
Ignace, passed away Sept. 19, 
2013, at McLaren Northern 
Michigan hospital in Petoskey. 
She was born June 25, 1933, to 
Charles and Frances (nee Closs) 
Leveille in St. Ignace. 

She married Joel Smith 


June 27, 1953, at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Church. She worked at 
Winkelman’s store in St. Ignace 
for more than 25 years. She was 
an elder of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, a 
member of St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church, and a volunteer 
at the St. Ignace Food Pantry. 

She is survived by her chil- 
dren and their families, Frances 
Colegrove of Comstock Park, 
Jolene and Steve Bird of Moran, 
Michelle and Curtis Hetherington 
of St. Ignace, and Robert and 
Ruth Smith of Racine, Wis.; her 
brother and his family, Larry and 
Ara Leveille of St. Ignace; her 
sisters and their families, Barbara 
Baren of Tawas, Betty and Paul 
Vigneaux of Rudyard, and Sharon 
Brown of South Carolina; a 
sister-in-law, Nell Leveille of 
Georgia; 15 grandchildren; 13 
great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren . 

She was preceded in death by 
her husband; a son, Charles; a 
brother, Gerald Leveille, a son- 
in-law, William Colegrove, and a 
brother-in-law, Charles Baren. 

Mass of Christian burial was 
Sept. 21 at St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church with Father Joel 
Almendras and Deacon Tom 
McClellend officiating. Interment 
was at Gros Cap Cemetery next 
to her husband and her son. 
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Payment family reunion held at Sherman Park 


By Dee Hall 

Descendants of Russell and 
Pearl Agnes (Leask) Payment 
recently met at Sherman Park. 
Russ and Pearl had 10 children; 
three died in early childhood; 
Patsy, Doreen and Donald and 
Glenn Oliver Payment died in 
1959 from drowning. Glenn 
never married. The family of 
Leo Payment (Elizabeth Bottrell) 
of the Sault are shown in blue- 
grey T-shirts (Leo remarried 
Telma Bohrer she and her fam- 
ily was not present); the fam- 
ily of Marna Marie (Clayton) 
McGahey (Sault) are in yellow 
shirts; the family of Russell 
Jr. Payment (Camille Calijuri) 
(Sault) are in red; the family 
of Delores Payment, (Charles) 
Hall (formerly of Muskegon, 
Michigan now residing in 
Banquo, Huntington County, 
Ind.) are in green; and the fam- 
ily of Gary Lyle Payment (Lois 
O’Brien) of Minnesota are in tie- 
dyed shirts. 

Russell and Pearl owned and 


operated Payment’s Grocery on 
Ashmun Street. They bought 
the store around 1945 or ’46; at 
the time, it was a fish market. 
Russ made daily trips with his 
children to St. Ignace to pick 
up fresh fish and on Fridays he 
smoked fresh chubs. The smoked 
fish was sold hot out of the oven 
until the state said it had to be 
refrigerated. This dropped the 
sales in the smoke fish busi- 
ness and soon a grocery store 
remained. Russ Payment had to 
make a decision in the 1960s to 
sell the store as his wife Pearl 
was going blind from sugar dia- 
betes . When they took the store 
away from Pearl, they took away 
her life — she loved dealing 
with the public. 

Another highpoint of their 
lives were Russell Jr.’s and 
Gary’s basketball games, football 
games and even baseball games. 
Leo and daughter Marna would 
run the store so the parents could 
go to the games . They were avid 
supporters, as well as partici- 


pants, in sport activities. They 
were active within St. Joseph’s 
Church and School. Delores Hall 
recalls at the age of 8 making 
ice cream cones on Saturday at 
5 cents a dip. She said their big- 
gest sellers were 25-cent cones. 
“Yup, you are right— five dips.” 

Russ Sr. was not afraid to try 
anything. He was talked into 
buying a large deep fryer about 
8 to 10 feet tall, to make potato 
chips. The family recalls eating 
all of their mistakes, and there 
were a lot of them. Besides the 
fryer, the company also fur- 
nished bags; our guess, this did 
not last long. 

Thomas Payment told us he 
bought Russ’s and Pearl’s ham- 
burger grinder and he uses it yet 
today to grind up his venison 
meat. 

No family member was ever 
turned away from the home; the 
Payments recall many, many 
large meals that Pearl would 
prepare for out-of-towner rela- 
tives. If you knew Russ Payment 


and his brothers, he came from 
a large family of about 1 3 ; they 
were known for telling the most 
jokes. We believe they even 
made them up right on the spot. 

Their biggest pride and joy 
was their dog Mickey. Mickey 
used to chase police cars and 
dad would get so embarrassed 
because the police would arrest 
the dog, but by the time they got 
to the police station, Mickey was 
ready for them to open the door 
and out he ran. This made Russ 
so mad that he gave him away 
to a farmer who had some 400 
acres , but the next day Mickey 
returned home. So dad brought 
him to a home in St. Ignace 
and they next day he ran away 
from there. It took Mickey four 
years but he returned to their 
Ashmun Street home. Russ 
was on his way to work at the 
Soo Locks and yelled at Pearl, 
“Guess who’s home — Mickey!” 
Mickey ran into the bedroom 
of Russ and Gary and woke 
them up then ran and woke up 


Delores. After that, Russ did not 
have the heart to give him away. 
Mickey remained with us until 
his death. He never did chase 
any more police cars; instead, he 
would chase motorcycles. 

The family holds many good 
memories of their parents as well 
as cousins and friends. They love 
to tell the stories. 

I would like to thank the 
many great cooks our descen- 
dants shared with us, the 
food filled the room. Clayton 
McGahey and his boys cooked 
the meat while the ladies pre- 
pared the rest of the meals . 
Everyone brought a dish to pass. 
Pearl and Russ leave behind 
besides four of their children 
— Marna, Russell Jr., Delores 
and Gary — but also 35 grand- 
children, some 30 great-grand- 
children and about 20 great-great 
grandchildren. Russell Charles 
Payment is the son of Frank and 
Zoie (Lessard) Payment and 
Pearl Agnes is the daughter of 
Joseph and Ann (Bell) Leask. 




Above - Gary Payment’s family 



Submitted by Dee Hall 

Above, Earl Payment’s parents. Ann Bell Leask died about two years after this picture was taken; 
she was in her thirties. Pearl grew up speaking only Indian and learned the Indian way of life, 
from cooking to entertainment and working the fields. My father taught her to speak English in 
her teen years. You can also see her neighbors in the picture, they would go with Gramma Bell 
to see Joe Leask off to work or pick him up. He worked as a dredgeman. So we see why Pearl 
and Russ left so many great cooks, it’s in their blood. 
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Walk for Recovery 2013 


By Brenda Austin 

The annual Walk for Recovery 
was held Sept. 26 to show sup- 
port for individuals and families 
who are in recovery and to help 
make the community aware of 
the positive effects recovery can 
have. 

The walk began at St. Isaac 
Jogues Church on Marquette 


Ave., wound through the reserva- 
tion and ended up at Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center 
where an indoor picnic was set 
up. Kids were invited to partici- 
pate in crafts and face painting 
and speakers addressed the crowd 
of over 300 people who partici- 
pated in the walk. The first 196 
walkers who registered early 


enough received t-shirts, which 
were gone by ten minutes after 
the registration process, which 
began at 4 p.m. 

The Walk for Recovery was 
sponsored by the Sault Tribe, 
SAMHSA, Access to Recovery, 
Tribal Court, Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health and people in 
and supportive of recovery. 



Walkers enjoying a beautiful fall day and supporting a good cause. 



Bernard “Bunsie” Germain and Aaron Payment walk Malik McLeod, 10 
in support of recovery. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Duck mom! This young man got a 
ride from his mom for a short 
distance when his legs got tired. 



Above: Anna Richmond and daughter Mackenzie Gregonus, 4. Below: 
Families Against Narcotics had an informational booth inside Big Bear. 



Hope 


Families Against Narco lies 

FAN of Chippewa County 
906-203-S9S9 



Harold McLeod holding the National Recovery Month sign during the 
walk from St. Isaac Jogues Church through the reservation to Big Bear. 



Above: Tishella Forgrave (center) walking with a few of her friends. 
Below: Dee Perault, her son Steve Perault and his son Waylon Pierre, 7. 
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Walk and Rock Against Bullying rally debuts 



Sault Tribe member Robyn Smith with Ted and Krystal Talentino (L-R) on the scene of 
the rally on the grounds of city hall after the completion of the mile-long walk by a 
large crowd of participants through Sault Ste. Marie. 



Rock bands entertained everyone with tasty tunes into the evening. London 
Gentlemen, above, led other performances by Tantrym Time, Ramwagon, Infathom and 
Chump Change. 


Story and photos by Rick Smith 


Somebody once observed, “Mankind has 
become a technological giant, but remains 
a moral pygmy.” Nowhere is that assertion 
more evident than the instantaneous world 
of “social media” brought by marvels in per- 
sonal electronics. Ages-old anti-social bully- 
ing found new, more intense and far reaching 
capabilities in intensity with social media. 

As mouting news reports from across the 
country indicate, young people subjected to 
bullying these days can be disparaged by not 
just one person or a small group during cer- 
tain times of the day, but can suffer antagonis- 
tic bombardment by many around the clock, 
sometimes culminating in convincing young- 
sters that life isn’t worth living. 

The situation is a dark spot feeding off the 
brilliance of technology. 

And over the last few months in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Robyn Smith and her friends, 

Ted and Krystal Talentino, exemplified the 
adage, “Better to light a candle than curse the 
dark.” They recently planned, coordinated 
and launched the inaugural Walk and Rock 
Against Bullying rally on Sept. 14 based at 
city hall. “I wanted to do something about 
bringing awareness for a long time now,” said 
Smith. “I have been seeing story after story 
about kids taking their own lives due to bully- 
ing and I wanted to do something about it.” 

Smith said she discussed her feelings with 
the Talentinos about the apparent explosion of 
bullying in its new, more intimidating online 
form and, after seeing the 2011 documentary, 
Bully , decided it was time to team-up and 
take the issue to the streets. “We created Walk 
and Rock Against Bullying,” Smith noted. 
“We both have kids and we want to make a 
change for our kids and all kids.” 

Over the next three months, the trio 
worked extremely hard in planning and 
developing the rally. Starting with guidance 


from city hall, they began their quest. “Three 
people running around trying to get every- 
thing all set for our big day,” said Smith. “We 
were determined to make this event huge and, 
with the help of Sault Tribe, National Office 
Products, Satisfied Frog, Grooves Music, All- 
Star Graphics and other donations from the 
community, we were able to make it happen.” 

The walk portion of the rally stepped off 
at 10 a. m. from city hall bound to course a 
loop west of the town’s main traffic artery, 
Ashmun Street, southerly adjacent to Lake 
Superior State University, back east toward 
downtown, then north on Ashmun to return 
to city hall. “I ran up when we were leav- 
ing for the walk and I looked back and saw 
so many people,” said Smith. “It instantly 
brought tears to my eyes. I was unaware of 
how many people there were at that point, 
but I do know people were joining us off the 
streets.” 

After the walk, folks were able to enjoy 
complimentary live rock and roll music, pic- 
nic fare, a bounce house and face painting for 
the youngsters, information stations by orga- 
nizations involved in helping people, other 
features and socializing. 

This is just the trio’s first lit candle of 
more to come, according to Smith. “We are 
going to start a foundation here in the Sault 
for anti-bullying and team up with others, 
which is still in the works.” She said the Walk 
and Rock rally will be an annual event but 
they have ideas for other events to take place 
throughout the year to raise more awareness 
on bullying. “There is more to come from us, 
but our big event every year will be the Walk 
and Rock Against Bullying at city hall.” 

Those interested in joining forces with 
them for events to come should contact them 
via email at walknrockagainstbullying@ 
gmail.com. 


Language preservation grant comes to an end, 
classes to continue in tribal communities 


The Sault Tribe Language Department 
just completed a three-year language pres- 
ervation grant from the Administration for 
Native Americans (ANA). 

The grant was used to teach the Ojibwe 
language through a process of 12 immer- 
sion camps, which were held at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar Island. As 
part of their learning, seasonal themes and 
crafts were incorporated into each camp. 

Cecil Pavlat is the tribe’s Cultural 
Preservation Specialist and he also oversaw 
the ANA grant. He said, “Unfortunately, 
our effort to apply for another ANA grant 
that would have allowed the continued 
progression of language acquisition was 
not funded. Because of recent economic 
conditions and dwindling funding, we will 
be unable to continue that particular part of 
our effort to preserve our Ojibwe language. 
However, we will be continuing our efforts 
at the previous level and offering language 
classes at the different Sault Tribe commu- 
nity centers.” 

A grant-ending feast was held at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Building Sept. 19 where 
the efforts of those committed to the pro- 
gram were recognized. “The acknowledge- 
ment feast allowed us to honor the efforts 
of the many that assisted us in our suc- 
cess,” said Pavlat. Graduation certificates 
were awarded to 16 Sault Tribe members 
and they were gifted with an embroidered 
jacket and other language resources. 
“Although we had many hurdles, we were 
able to meet the objectives as outlined in 
the grant,” Pavlat said. 

Those within the Language Department 
who worked on the grant are the late Orien 
Corbiere, Leonard Kimewon, Theresa 
Lewis, Phyllis Kimewon and Grant 
Manager Cheryl Bernier. 


Language mentor Doreen Peltier helped 
camp participants in any way she could 
with language learning. “I can’t imagine 
a world without this language,” she said. 
“It’s as simple as that. The people at the 
language camps, myself and other Natives 
- our language is our soul - we need to 
learn this language and keep it for the 
unborn and as a part of our culture.” 

Jerry Blanchard, a learner for the past 
three years, said the great value of the pro- 
gram was participants had the opportunity 
to expand themselves and learn the cus- 
toms, traditions and language while build- 
ing the language up for the entire group. 

Seventy-two language learners partici- 
pated throughout the three-year grant pro- 
cess and Pavlat said that from those people 
using the language at home and talking to 
their children and grandchildren in the lan- 
guage, it has rippled out and affected about 
150 people within our community. 

Susan Askwith was one of the graduates 
and has been studying the Ojibwe language 
through the Sault Tribe for the past four 
years. She has been studying the language 
over the past 10 years, often she said with 
large gaps in time between efforts. She 
said what really kept her going through the 
immersion classes were the teachers and 
friendships she developed. “I am hoping 
to meet other people who are studying the 
language so I will have someone to talk 
to,” she said. “One of the biggest chal- 
lenges is that there is no one to talk to. 
There are no radio stations, newspapers 
or TV shows, magazines or books. There 
are a few study books and some children’s 
stories. One of the glories of having a pro- 
gram like this is you can meet with other 
people and learn and have someone to talk 
to that you might see on the street.” 


Story and photos by Brenda Austin 
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A grant-ending feast was held at the Niigaanagiizhik Building Sept. 19 where the efforts of 
those committed to the program were recognized. “The acknowledgement feast allowed 
us to honor the efforts of the many that assisted us in our success,” said Cecil Pavlat. 
Seventy-two language learners participated throughout the three-year grant process. 



Graduation certificates were awarded to 16 Sault Tribe members and they were gifted with 
an embroidered jacket and other language resources. Program graduate Susan Askwith 
(front center), said, “One of the glories of having a program like this is you can meet with 
other people and learn and have someone to talk to that you might see on the street.” 
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Munising and Newberry powwows held 


Above, a young dancer at the Munising powwow. 
Below, a Newberry boy shows off his turtle shell 
pouch. 


Above, right, Munising’s arena director Glen Bresset 
Jr. Below, left, women’s fancy dancer and, far right, a 
traditional dancer at the Munising powwow. 


Above, head dancers, Tina and Marty Reinhardt, at the Munising pow- 
wow. Below, one of the invited drums at the Munising powwow. 


Munising photos by Angela Satterlee, Newberry photos by Ed Furton 



Above, Newberry elders conducted a bake sale. Below, women’s fancy 
dancers and (bottom) men’s grass dancer at the Newberry powwow. 
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Women’s Health Fair 


Breast Cancer Awareness Month 



Tuesday October 29th 
Sault Tribal Health Center Auditorium 
1 0:00 am to 4:00 pm • 

Health Topics 

Breast & Cervical Health • Stress 
Blood Sugar • Diet & Exercise 
Cholesterol & Heart Disease • And More 
Prize drawings 

Please call if you have questions 632-5237 
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Casino patrons win two cars in a single day 


Lady Luck smiled on two 
Upper Peninsula men who won 
brand new cars on Aug. 26 at two 
different Kewadin casinos. 

Bernard Leckson, Garden, 
Mich., won a brand new Chrysler 
while playing at Kewadin 
Manistique after playing for just 
a short time. “I’m a lucky, lucky 
man,” said Leckson while accept- 
ing the keys to his brand new car. 

Later on in the same day, 


LeRoy Stefanich from Gould 
City won a brand new Dodge 
Challenger from Kewadin Shores 
in St. Ignace. Both men were 
participating in the casino’s Keys 
and Credits promotion. 

Leckson enjoys going to the 
casino but didn’t want to go on 
the day he won the car. “My 
sister made me go,” he said, and 
he’s glad she did. “Beautiful does 
happen.” 


The second winner says he 
enjoys both the St. Ignace and 
Mansitique casinos and was in 
Manistique when Bernard won 
the car earlier that day. “After 
we saw Bernard win, my wife 
actually suggested we head to 
St. Ignace to participate in the 
Keys and Credits draws,” he said. 
“We were in St. Ignace about 20 
minutes before my name was 
drawn.” LeRoy’s wife told him 


to just “pick the winning key 
already.” Sure enough, he picked 
the winning key. The couple was 
astounded. “We had just decided 
to downsize to one vehicle and 
are extremely happy that now we 
will have two!” Their only con- 
cern was who was going to drive 
their new Challenger home. 

The Keys and Credits promo- 
tions take place every Monday 
at the Kewadin casinos in St. 


Ignace, Manistique, Christmas 
and Hessel. Customers must reg- 
ister each week at the Northern 
Rewards Club and simply earn 
at least 25 base points to qualify. 
Random drawings take place 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. for $75 in 
Kewadin credits and car keys that 
could start a brand new car. 

Kewadin Casino Hessel is 
three miles from the beautiful Les 
Cheneaux Islands on Lake Huron. 


Kewadin Travel doesn't cage their creativity 


By Michelle Bouschor, 
Kewadin Public Relations 

If you’re ever near the 
convention sales office, follow the 
sounds of laughter, silliness and 
fun down the hall to the second 
door on the left and meet the girls 
of Kewadin Travel (KT). 

Annette Sheber, Kewadin 
employee since 2009, and 
Jamie Parr, Kewadin employee 
since 2011, are the two of the 
staff members of this inspiring 
department. Together with 
six motorcoach drivers, they 
promote, organize, and sell the 
KT motorcoach business and they 
have a great time doing it. 

What is Kewadin Travel, you 
ask? Well, KT is a part of the 
casino that uses Kewadin Casino 
motorcoaches to bring customers 
from across the state to the 
casino and area attractions. The 
motorcoach tours are planned, 
organized, booked and handled 
by Annette and Jamie. The 
department has six drivers, Joe 
Asselin, Walt Dansingburg, Steve 
Morris, Joe Przedwojewski, Ted 
Cearlock and Lucjan Lipnicki. 
And, Robert Henderson and his 
team from Motorpool keep the 
fleet of five motorcoaches on the 
road. 

KT is having a great year with 
revenues exceeding last year’s 
by nearly $75,000. The gaming 
numbers from the passengers on 
the KT tours surpasses last year’s 
by $22,500 for the first half of 
2013. The group is offering a 
new “Kewadin Country Tour” 
which is proving to be a hit with 
customers. The tours incorporate 
area stops at Tahquamenon Falls, 
the Soo Locks, area lighthouses, 
Mackinac Island and other 
attractions that can only be found 
in Kewadin Country. 

A big reason for the increase 
and new tours for KT is the staff. 
It is well documented that in the 
business world, happy employees 
equal happy customers, and that’s 
not just good for business, it’s 
good for personal wellbeing, too. 
(Honestly, just Google it!) I’d say 
KT hit the nail right on the head. 

“We have fun at work,“ said 
Jamie. “If there is a task neither 
of us wants to do, we play ‘rock- 
paper-scissors’ and fight for it! 

If the customers are happy, and 
you’re happy, your day will be 
fun. And that’s what we do.” 

Annette added, “Really, it’s my 
responsibility to make the most of 
my day. It’s a choice I make when 
I come to work. If I feel like I’m 
having a bad day, I try new things 
and literally ‘shake it off.’” 

The girls feed off of each 
other - which happens with most 
attitudes. Laughter, sadness, 
anger, unhappiness are contagious 
too. They’re on the same page, 
trust each other and believe 
something good will happen. 


“Both of the girls jump right 
into a project and work hard for 
KT and the other departments 
they work with — that’s the type 
of people they are,” said Carol 
Eavou, their supervisor. 

But what if you’re not a self- 
motivator, like Jamie and Annette, 
and really want to see a change 
in your office setting? Or, don’t 
think a “happy” attitude will 
improve your work area? Not an 
excuse, said Annette and Jamie. 
Both Annette and Jamie are open 
to change, work as a team and 
take it upon themselves to make 
their work environment better. 

“Everyone can have the same 
attitude as us, and have fun at 
work. It’s something inside that 
everyone has. It’s a choice — we 
choose to come to work happy 
and that rubs off on the people 
around us,” said Annette. It’s 
important to find a fit for you in 
your job and find the positive in 
the job you have, she explained. 

Jamie feels that happiness is 
contagious. “People come into 
our office to see what is going 
on because they hear us laughing 
and we’re just doing our job but 
having fun while doing it.” 

“At the end of the day, we all 
have to do things that we don’t 
like to do, but it’s how we handle 
it that makes a difference. It’s all 
about how you take on life,” said 
Annette. “It also helps to have a 
positive mantra to say to yourself 
‘I choose to be happy today.’” 

No matter how good your 
day is going or how happy a 
person you are, some days are 
just plain bad. What then? What 
happens when your day goes from 
fabulous to disastrous? “Well, you 
listen, take care of your customers 
and take the time to brush it off, 
literally, brush off your shoulders, 
take a walk and try again,” said 
Annette. 

Much of what Jamie and 
Annette experience is because 
their manager has an open mind 
to variety and allowed them to 
change their routine, as long as 
the same outcome is achieved. 
“Our manager is open to our 
thoughts, uses our ideas and lets 
us go with some of our crazy 
concepts that may work and may 
not,” said Jamie. “Either way, 
it makes you feel important and 
valued.” 

At the end of the day, the 
Kewadin Travel team is an 
outstanding example of how a 
little happiness, a positive attitude 
and a good choice can make 
you have a better, positive more 
productive work environment. 
“You have to let go of past 
expectations and be appreciative 
of what you have,” said Annette. 
“Quit focusing on what was and 
focus on what could be.” 

Creativity is not caged in 
Kewadin Travel. 



Above, left to right, Kewadin Travel staff Steve Morris, motorcoach driver; Jami Parr and Annette Sheber, 
operation sales managers; and Joe Przedwojewski, motorcoach driver, are four of the six members of the 
Kewadin Travel team. Together they work to sell, promote, organize (and drive) the casino’s mortorcoach 
business and have a great time doing it. Missing from the picture are motorcoach drivers Joe Asselin, Walt 
Dansingburg, Ted Cearlock and Louie Lipnicki. 



Above, left to right, motorcoach drivers Joe Asselin and Walt Dansingburg stand by one of their motorcoach- 
es which, at the time of the photo, was gearing up for a trip to Detroit to pick up casino patrons. Missing 
from the picture are motorcoach drivers Steve Morris, Joe Przedwojewski, Ted Cearlock and Louie Lipnicki 
and operation sales managers Jami Parr and Annette Sheber. 
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How health care reform can help you and your family 


The historic health reform law 
known as the Affordable Care Act 
moves our nation toward a health 
care system that covers many 
more people. The benefits and 
protections the new law provides 
are critical to promoting health 
equity among communities of 
color. As the law moves toward 
eliminating disparities, many 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives stand to gain from its 
health reform provisions. 

The new health reform law 
will significantly expand access 
to affordable health coverage, 
which is especially important for 
all members of federally recog- 
nized tribes. Nationwide, over 29 
percent of Native Americans were 
found to be uninsured. Depending 
on where members of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians live, recent data has 
shown that as many as 50-60 per- 
cent are uninsured. Even though 
Sault Tribe members are able 
to access the tribe’s health care 
delivery system across the Upper 
Peninsula at no cost, there are 
many services not available due 
to a lack of or a reduction in fed- 
eral Indian Health Service fund- 


ing. According to Families USA’s 
Minority Health Initiatives (Sept, 
2012), health reform will expand 
coverage to American Indians for 
health care services by doing the 
following: 

Expanding Medicaid — Under 
the new law, Medicaid cover- 
age will be expanded to cover 
children and adults with incomes 
up to 133 percent of the federal 
poverty level — roughly $15, 856 
for an individual and, for a family 
of three, $26,951. Over 277,800 
non-elderly American Indians 
and Alaska Natives across the 
nation will be newly eligible for 
Medicaid. This Medicaid expan- 
sion, which will go into effect in 
2014, will provide coverage to 
many tribal members who would 
otherwise go without quality, 
affordable health coverage, par- 
ticularly adults without dependent 
children. 

Creating new marketplaces 
— for individuals who do not 
quality for Medicaid, the new law 
will expand coverage through the 
creation of state health exchang- 
es. Beginning in October of 2013, 
these exchanges will allow indi- 
viduals to shop for insurance and 


Optical services now 
available to all veterans 
in the Manistique area 



Krysta Hinman 0D, chief optometrist at Sault Tribal Health and Human 
Services; Bonnie Culfa RN MSN, health director, Sault Tribal Health 
and Human Services; Mike Johnson, veteran, Sault Ste Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Health Board member; Marlene Glaesmann RN MPA, 
Rural Health Program manager, Sault Tribal Health and Human Services; 
Michael Klarich, non-Native veteran; Shelly Baker 0D, staff optom- 
etrist, Manistique Tribal Health Center; Jen Sitkoski, data entry clerk, 
Manistique Tribal Health Center. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Tribal health 
and human services are pleased 
to announce the availability of 
optical services to non-Native 
veterans in the Manistique area. 

Veterans enrolled in VA health 
care and in need of optical ser- 
vices will now have the choice 
to receive non-VA care in the 
Manistique area including the 
Manistique Tribal Health Center 
in lieu of traveling to the VA 
medical center in Iron Mountain. 
This should prove to be benefi- 
cial in access to care for those 
non-Native veterans who previ- 
ously traveled many hours, often 
in poor winter weather condi- 
tions, to receive treatment. 

Veterans will need a referral 
from their VA provider, receiving 
a letter and Form 7079 from the 
VA stating what is authorized to 
be done. A release of informa- 
tion form will also be included so 
that the Manistique Tribal Health 
Center can request medical 


records that are pertinent to the 
patient’s eye care and treatment. 
Afterwards, appointments can be 
made by calling the Manistique 
Optical Department at (906) 341- 
950 1 . Appointments are available 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
8 a.m. until 4 p.m. 

All of this has been made 
possible by a dedicated group 
of individuals from both the VA 
and tribe’s health services who 
never gave up. A special thank 
you goes out to the following 
individuals: Bonnie Culfa, direc- 
tor of Sault Tribal health ser- 
vices; Marlene Glaesmann, Rural 
Health Program manager; Krysta 
Hinman, chief optometrist; 

Shelly Baker, staff optometrist; 
Jen Sitkoski, data entry clerk; 
Mike Johnson, veteran, Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Health Board member; and Larry 
Heers, health system special- 
ist of the Oscar G. Johnson VA 
Medical Center. 


easily compare prices and ben- 
efits. To ensure that health insur- 
ance is affordable, the law will 
provide refundable tax credits 
to offset a portion of the cost of 
health insurance premiums. 

These historic coverage expan- 
sions should have a significant 
impact on American Indians and 
Alaska Natives with low or mod- 
erate incomes. In addition, the 
new law offers critical protections 
to all individuals by eliminating 
discrimination due to pre-exist- 
ing health conditions. According 
to a recent report by Families 
USA, more that one quarter of 
Native Americans (25.9 percent) 
have a condition (such as cancer 
or obesity) that, without health 
reform, could lead to a denial of 


coverage. 

Through the expansion of 
the state Medicaid program or 
through state health exchanges, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indian’s Health 
Division staff are now prepared 
to assist members to sign up for 
health insurance coverage. Even 
though members of federally 
recognized tribes are exempt 
from participating in the health 
care law, more insured members 
means more resources would 
become available to provide 
health care services. This also 
means that more services could 
become available at the tribal 
health centers and, if needed, for 
specialty care outside of the tribal 
health care delivery system. More 


insured members will allow the 
tribe to improve all health care 
services but, most important of 
all, would help to ensure that all 
Native American families are able 
to live healthy and productive 
lives. 

Members of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and other federally recognized 
tribes are encouraged to call the 
tribal health center nearest to you 
or check out the tribe’s website 
at www.saulttribe.com for more 
information or assistance. In Sault 
Ste. Marie, call the tribal health 
center at 632-5200; in Hessel, call 
484-2727; St. Igance, 643-8689; 
Newberry, 293-8181; Manistique, 
341-8469; Munising, 387-4721; 
Escanaba, 786-2636. 


Sweetgrass Farm helps promotion of 
good health in Sault Ste. Marie area 


By Justin Miller 

Heaping piles of vegetables 
free to all — carrots, squash, 
green beans and beets — stacked 
atop drooping tables in front 
of Sault Tribe Health Center. If 
you were lucky enough to grab 
a handful of these goodies dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 17 before 
it all disappeared, you may have 
wondered, where did all this 
produce come from? From just 
down Shunk Road at Sweetgrass 
Farm where on any given day one 
will find its caretaker out weed- 
ing, fencing off apple trees or 
harvesting from a bountiful gar- 
den, Nancy Griffin, a proud Sault 
Tribe member who simply felt 
like giving. 

“The story is more about my 
family than me,” said Griffin. 
Griffin is one of eight children 
born to Helen Barbara Madigan. 
“[Sweetgrass Farm] is a family 
home, a peaceful place. We can’t 


eat all that food, so why not give 
it away.” 

This season marks the second 
year Sweetgrass Farm donated 
produce to the community. 

Connie Watson of the Traditional 
Foods Grant welcomed this year’s 
produce and capitalized by round- 
ing up volunteers to help pick. 

The volunteers included Marlene 
Porcaro, USD A nutrition aide; 
Sharon Porcaro, Shiloh Willet and 
Justin Miller, AmeriCorps VISTA 
Elders Services. 

Some produce went into Elders 
Services meals, the rest simply 
a gift to all. Mainly, the hope 
for giving produce away is to 
inspire healthful eating and cook- 
ing options while trying to invest 
individuals in the community by 
participating in local growing and 
harvests. 

Watson currently manages a 
Traditional Food Grant called 
Returning to Our Original 


Traditions (ROOT). “The grant’s 
goal is to use local and traditional 
foods, in addition to exercise and 
social support to reduce obesity 
and diabetes,” said Watson. 

ROOT currently organizes nine 
community gardens across the 
tribe’s service- area while hold- 
ing a variety of workshops on 
subjects ranging from cooking, 
canning and food preservation 
methods. The future looks to sup- 
port more of these efforts. 

The program currently spon- 
sors about 40 cooking and pres- 
ervation classes a year. Recent 
workshops were scheduled for 
Hessel on Oct. 10, Munising on 
Oct. 17 and in Sault Ste. Marie on 
Oct. 18 and 25. 

For more information on proj- 
ects concerning these workshops, 
local gardening, food systems, 
ROOT, or to find out how you 
can get involved, call Connie 
Watson at (906) 632-5211. 



Nancy Griffin, Sweetgrass Farm caretaker, and her Shiloh Willet, Marlene Porcaro and Sharon Porcaro 

Pouchie on tractor duty at her family farm. on harvest duty at the family farm. 


Concerns over well water? Free 
testing in Kinross/Kincheloe areas 


By Brooke Hunt 
LSSU STUDENT 

We are lucky to live right next 
to one of the largest freshwater 
systems in the world. We not only 
use the Great Lakes as a source 
of recreation and transportation, 
but it also supplies the water we 
drink every day. 

I am conducting a water qual- 
ity study of well water in the 
Kinross and Kincheloe area and 
would be happy to test residents’ 
well water free of charge. As a 
student at Lake Superior State 
University, I have always been 
interested in giving back to the 
community where I’m receiv- 


ing my education. Now that I 
am starting my senior research 
project, I find myself interested in 
focusing on something we are all 
concerned about — water, plain 
and simple. 

Another of my interests is how 
drilling for natural gas will affect 
the water quality. How would 
anyone know if a natural gas 
company has affected the water, 
if no one checked first? Methane 
gas isn’t as closely monitored as 
lead or E. coli, yet it can be just 
as dangerous. Since this issue 
wasn’t such a problem in the 
past, many residential water wells 
have not been tested. However, 


with more information, better 
decisions can be made about the 
future. 

The focus of my study will 
be volatile organic compounds 
(VOCs), which have been known 
to cause cancer and genetic muta- 
tions. I will be offering free test- 
ing for VOCs as well as heavy 
metals. If you live in the Kinross 
or Kincheloe areas and are inter- 
ested in participating in my free 
study or know of anyone who 
might be interested, please email 
me at bhunt@lssu.edu by Oct. 31. 
I will be sampling until the first 
week of December and results 
will be open to any participants. 
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Lamprey reducing lake whitefish population 



Close up of sea lamprey wounds (Petromyzon marinus) on a Chinook salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawyts- 
cha ), St. Mary’s River — North Channel, Garden River First Nation. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sea lamprey are changing 
their diets and having an impact 
on fisheries in the Great Lakes 
- most notably Lake Huron. Or 
as biologists from the Inter-tribal 
Fisheries Program (ITFAP) would 
say - they are seeing a shift in sea 
lamprey predation from lake trout 
to whitefish - and as a conse- 
quence there are fewer whitefish 
to be caught. 

Lake trout is a preferred food 
for the lamprey - it’s a big target, 
has thin scales and lots of oils. 
ITFAP Director Tom Gorenflo 
and Fisheries Assessment 
Biologist Mark Ebener say that 
sea lamprey have shifted their 
predation as a consequence of 
a rapidly changing ecosystem 
along with effort to rehabilitate 
lake trout - a native species in 
the great Lakes. “The goals of 
all of the agencies is to restore 
the Great Lakes to something 
like they were - with abundant 
populations of natural reproduc- 
ing fish that are native to the 
Great Lakes basin,” Ebener said. 
“Governments have improved 
water quality, removed barriers 
from tributaries, improved fish 
habitat, and stocked fish - and 
ironically in that process agencies 
have created a fish community in 
the Great Lakes basin that benefit 
sea lamprey. 

“By restoring habitat and 
native fish communities that are 
good for sea lamprey, agencies 
have made it much more dif- 
ficult to control sea lamprey. In 
several areas, current fish com- 
munities have lots of big fish and 
sea lampreys love big fish. Clean 
tributaries are beneficial for larval 
sea lamprey, as they need lots 
of clean running water, a hard 
substrate to spawn on, and soft 
sediment for larvae to live in - all 
high quality, and desirable condi- 
tions,” he said. 

Agreeing with Ebener, 

Gorenflo said, “Sea lamprey 
continue to have a great impact 
on Great Lakes fish communi- 
ties and the tribal fishery and 
in recent years specifically on 
whitefish in northern lake Huron. 
The sea lamprey control program 
is like running on a treadmill, 
it’s working hard but not mak- 
ing consistent progress, despite 
a large budget (over $20 million 
annually) and chemicals that have 
been put in the lakes. We need to 
keep the control program going, 
the U.S. federal government and 
Canada need to maintain adequate 
funding levels,” he said. 

One of the primary ways of 
evaluating the effectiveness of 
lamprey control is to monitor 
their impact on lake trout, which 
the biologists measure through 
wounds on the trout. The Great 
Lakes Fisheries Commission, 
which has oversight of the sea 
lamprey control program, also 
samples the bottoms of streams 
including the St. Marys River, 
to get estimates of larval lam- 
prey and where hot spots may 
be. Gorenflo said, “We take fish 
samples throughout the year 
to evaluate the status of fish 
populations in the treaty waters. 
Sometimes we go on the boats 
for the samples or we can meet 
the fishermen on shore and weigh 
and measure the fish. We also 
take scale samples so we can age 


the fish and determine a mortality 
rate. In that process if we see a 
lamprey wound on a fish it gets 
recorded.” 

Ebener said he just finished 
the process of estimating white- 
fish abundance in northern Lake 
Huron. “In the model used for 
developing whitefish quotas we 
estimate sea lamprey predation 
and include it in the model. We 
estimate the size of the whitefish 
population, and then project what 
can be safely harvested from that 
population. This is a process we 
must conduct annually under 
the terms of the 2000 Consent 
Decree,” he said. 

However, he realized a change 
needed to be made in the way 
he was estimating sea lamprey 
induced mortality. “It appears 
at this time that I was overesti- 
mating it,” he said. “Using the 
old methodology for estimating 
sea lamprey induced mortality, 
the whitefish quota for northern 
Lake Huron for 2014 would have 
been only 2,500 pounds. When I 
changed the way I estimate sea 
lamprey induced mortality, it 
reduced mortality on the largest 
fish from about 75 percent down 
to about 30 percent. As a conse- 
quence, the quota for 2014 will 
likely increase dramatically. 

Sea lampreys prefer to attack 
the larger whitefish and there is 
a lot of evidence, according to 
Ebener, that whitefish don’t sur- 
vive an attack very well. Northern 
Lake Huron doesn’t have a lot of 
surface area, so there is a large 
concentration of lampreys in a 
very small area. 

“The estimate of sea lamprey 
predation on whitefish has a 
major impact on the whitefish 
quota. Basically, sea lampreys get 
their share of the quota first - they 
get it regardless of whether tribal 
fishermen fish or not - and tribal 
fishers get what’s left after lam- 
prey predation,” he said. 

The Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority, or CORA, 
sets the harvest limits for white- 
fish for the tribal fisheries in 
zones where there is no State 
commercial fishing. Northern 
Lake Huron is a tribal com- 


mercial zone under the consent 
decree and whitefish in that area 
are managed by CORA. 

So why have lamprey gone 
from attacking mostly lake 
trout in Northern Lake Huron to 
attacking whitefish? According 
to the biologists, one reason for 
this switch in prey is that lake 
trout and sea lamprey do not 
overlap during the year as often 
as in previous years. And that has 
happened because back in the 
80s, Great Lakes biologists real- 
ized that lake trout in the Finger 
Lakes of upstate New York 
seemed to coexist with lamprey 
more effectively. So they began 
stocking Lake Ontario with the 
Seneca strain of lake trout from 
the Finger Lakes to diversify the 
fish stock, and discovered when 
they started doing surveys that 
they weren’t catching Seneca 
strain trout as small fish. Ebener 
said that what has happened is the 
Seneca strain of lake trout don’t 
overlap and occupy the same 
space as sea lamprey when they 
are small and because of that, 
the lamprey began to target other 
species such as whitefish and her- 
ring. 

Another reason for the switch 
from lake trout to other species is 
the high numbers of sea lamprey 
in northern Lake Huron. Even 


Michigan State University 
continues its mission to develop 
innovative, fresh new approaches 
toward growing Michigan’s food, 
agriculture and natural resource 
industries. 

Respecting the environment, 
training young people for success, 
keeping Michigan healthy and 
helping communities thrive are 
just some of the ways MSU plays 
a critical role in the fabric of your 
busy life. 

Leaders from the College 
of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources (CANR), MSU 
Extension and AgBioResearch 


after more than 50 years of trying 
to control the sea lamprey popula- 
tions, Ebener said, “there are still 
more lampreys in northern Lake 
Huron then there are in all the 
other five Great Lakes combined. 

We stock equal numbers of 
Marquette strain, Lake Superior 
strain and Seneca strain lake trout 
in the Drummond Island Refuge 
in northern Lake Huron and go 
back in the fall to survey lake 
trout populations and it’s almost 
all Seneca strain fish. Most of 
the Marquette and Lake Superior 
strains have been killed by sea 
lamprey by the time they are old 
enough to spawn.” 

Ebener believes the best thing 
the agencies can do to control 
the lamprey problem is to focus 
their chemical control efforts on 
the larger tributaries, rather than 
the small streams. “Nearly all of 
the lamprey that are in the Great 
Lakes are ones that were not 
killed during chemical treatments 
of the streams,” he said. “There 
are enough larvae left over after 
the treatments in these bigger 
tributaries to produce an estimat- 
ed 150,000 adult lamprey in Lake 
Huron, which in turn kill millions 
of pounds of fish.” 

Gorenflo said he is concerned 
that since lamprey control has 
been ongoing for half a century, 


are touring the state to get input 
from Michigan residents as they 
plan for the future of agriculture 
and natural resources at Michigan 
State University. 

They want to hear from 
you. Join us to share your 
thoughts about how the College 
of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, MSU Extension and 
AgBioResearch can continue to 
move Michigan forward through 
research, education and outreach. 

This is your opportunity to 
hear from and talk to Fred Poston, 
dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources at MSU; 


some biologists have become 
desensitized to its importance. 
“We disagree once in a while 
with other biologists that often 
have a more purist view, such as 
their belief that the Great Lakes 
and its tributaries should be 
totally reconnected by remov- 
ing dams and barriers. While 
this view is correct under normal 
circumstances, the Great Lakes 
have been invaded by so many 
non-native species, including sea 
lamprey, that removing dams and 
barriers in streams would open 
up hundreds of miles of spawn- 
ing habitat for lampreys and other 
invasive species. 

Ebener said, “We spend lots 
of money now to control sea 
lamprey and those programs are 
only semi-effective. Can you 
imagine what would happen if all 
of a sudden there were 20 more 
tributaries available for them to 
spawn? Control efforts would be 
a lot less cost effective and the 
impact on fish that are important 
to the tribal fishery would be 
much greater, if not uncontrol- 
lable.” 

Gorenflo explained that the 
best example of the barrier 
removal problem is the increase 
in sea lamprey in northern 
Lake Michigan resulting from 
the “holes” in the Manistique 
River dam. Sea lamprey have 
been able to bypass this dam 
and gain access to hundreds of 
miles of spawning habitat in the 
Manistique River system. The 
river is putting out thousands 
of lamprey every year that are 
now going into Lake Michigan. 
Gorenflo noted that the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission and 
the Corps of Engineers have 
begun work to build a structure 
to prevent sea lamprey from 
entering the Manistique River by 
2014. 

There are some biologists, 
according to Ebener, who believe 
that through time sea lamprey 
will become a regular part of the 
Great Lakes fish communities 
and become benign. “We haven’t 
seen that yet,” he said. 

Gorenflo added, “Sea lam- 
prey remain a primary source of 
mortality on fish species that are 
important to the tribal fishery, and 
as such, they are a major compet- 
itor with tribal fishers. If sea lam- 
prey control efforts were to stop 
tomorrow, we believe our fishery 
would be rendered insignificant 
in a few short years.” 

for future 


Doug Buhler, director of MSU 
AgBioResearch; Tom Coon, 
director of MSU Extension; and 
Kelly Millenbah, associate dean 
for academic and student affairs 
for the CANR. 

Nov. 4, 4-6 p.m.: Ramada Inn 
- Peninsula East Room, 412 W. 
Washington Street in Marquette. 

Nov. 5, 6:30-8:30 p.m.: Anchor 
Room, LSSU Cisler Center, 650 
W. Easterday Avenue in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Light refreshments will be 
served. Registration is requested 
but not required. To register, 
visit http://events.anr.msu.edu/ 
WhatsN o w WhatsN ext . 


MSU Extension plans 
of agriculture Nov. 4-5 
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Sault Tribe's mentoring program for young hunters 


Last year, the tribe’s Inland 
Conservation Committee devel- 
oped a youth mentoring program 
so that children aged 9 and under 
could obtain a license to be 
mentored in the field by a hunter 
21 or older, who would use a 
mentoring license. The tribal 
board approved the program last 
January. 

As part of our Anishinaabeg 
culture, we pass our traditional 
knowledge and beliefs along to 
our youth teaching by way of 


example. The Youth Mentoring 
Program allows tribal families 
to pass on hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and gathering knowledge in 
the legal framework of the Sault 
Tribe Conservation Code. The 
greatest goal of the program is to 
assist members in teaching our 
youth the importance of protect- 
ing and respecting our natural 
resources. 

Parents may decide when a 
child aged 9 or under is ready 
for the responsibility of hunting, 


trapping, fishing or gathering and 
take part in the program. A men- 
tor aged 21 and over is chosen 
who, if not the parent, must sign 
a form along with the child’s 
parent or legal guardian acknowl- 
edging the responsibilities of par- 
ticipating in the program. Each 
youth will receive a license, tag 
for each harvest opportunity that 
they will pursue and a harvest 
report. 

The youth license is a pack- 


age deal for those aged 9 and 
under. It allows youth to hunt 
small game, turkey and deer, trap 
furbearers, fish all species and 
gather under Sault Tribe regula- 
tions. 

Mentors must be 21 or older 
and possess licenses for the activ- 
ities in which they wish to men- 
tor. The main goal of the program 
is to pass on our Anishinaabek 
culture to our youth. Teachings 
on the spiritual aspects of hunt- 


ing, fishing, trapping and gather- 
ing are welcome. Mentors and 
youth may review the attached 
lesson, Giving in Return for 
What We Receive shared by the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe Cultural 
Division. Mentors are encour- 
aged to teach the youth to always 
respect the land, animals, plants 
and other beings while hunting, 
trapping, fishing and gathering. 

Contact Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement at 635-6065. 



REVIEW: All about Sault Tribe licenses 
— Inland hunting and fishing , Great 
Lakes subsistence and gill netting, and 
Great Lakes commercial fishing 


Henry James Grondin and his 2013 bear. Watch for more Grondin fare 
next month — and send in your hall of fame photos too! 


From STLE 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) is the entity that issues 
all treaty-regulated hunting and 
fishing licenses. The time for 
renewal of Great Lakes fishing 
licenses is upon us and the Inland 
Hunting and Fishing licenses 
will require renewal in the near 
future. Please see the applicable 
section below to find out more 
about what is required to obtain 
any of these licenses, includ- 
ing which set of rules regulates 
which type of license. 

Regardless of the type of 
license you are requesting, there 
are several requirements that 
apply across the board: mem- 
bers must provide a current 
copy of their tribal card (cannot 
be expired); all fees must be 
paid by check or money order 
only (STLE does not accept 
cash, credit, or debit); reporting 
requirements must be met; and an 
application is required for each 
licensing season. 

All requirements are published 
on each licensing application for 
convenience. 

STLE strongly encourages 
members to contact STLE prior 


Environmental Youth Corps seeks teens 


By Brenda Austin 

If you are a high school stu- 
dent in grades 9-12 who likes 
to engage in outdoor activities, 
participate in mock debates and 
travel, then you should con- 
sider joining the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Youth Corps. 

The group plans on meeting 
each Wednesday after school in 
the Sault High Native American 
room, all students are invited to 
attend - you do not have to be a 
tribal member to join. Students 
will participate in activities such 
as tree planting, movie nights 
and invasive species clean up. 
The group may also participate 
in community cleanups in Sault 
area parks and possibly plant 


and care for a garden. 

In addition to helping the 
environment, students will gain 
volunteering experience, hone 
their leadership and communica- 
tion skills and learn about con- 
servation, natural resources, hab- 
itats and pollution while being 
treated to free food - including 
pizza and popcorn. 

Brownfield coordinator 
AJ. Mclarahmore and pub- 
lic involvement/records clerk 
Amanda Peters are heading the 
group. Campus tours to MSU, 
LSSU, CMU and the U-M are 
in the works and local field trips 
are being planned. These events 
will be funded through efforts 
such as bake and craft sales. 


Guest speakers are being 
recruited to address the group 
and a mock trial based on envi- 
ronmental concerns is being 
planned. Youth who attend most 
of the meetings will be eligible 
to go on the trips and will also 
receive letters of recommenda- 
tion for college or their resumes. 
Participation in the group 
could also lead to an internship 
with the tribe’s Environmental 
Department. 

Interested students can sign 
up in the High School’s office 
or by calling the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department at 
(906) 632-5575 or by emailing: 
enviro @ saulttribe .net . 


Sault hunter safety class set for Oct. 23-24 


Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
sponsors a hunter’s safety class 
in Sault Ste. Marie on Oct. 23- 
24, from 4:30 - 9:30 p.m., at the 
old American Cafe quarters at 
531 Ashmun Street. Parents or 
guardians must call Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement at 635-6065 to 
make reservations. 

Youngsters 10 years of age 


and older may attend the class. 
Those who will be 10 years old 
by Dec. 31, 2013, may attend 
with a parent or guardian pres- 
ent. Youth are required to bring 
a number 2 pencil and dinner 
for both days. Only 20 spots 
available and registration is first 
come, first served. 

Please note Sault Tribe Law 


Enforceent is working on sched- 
uling a hunter’s safety class for 
the western end of tribe’s service 
area in the near future. More 
information will be provided 
once it is confirmed. 

If you have any questions, 
please call the aforementioned 
phone number. 

Thank you. 


to arriving or mailing your appli- 
cation if you have any questions 
regarding any of the required 
documents for processing your 
licensing application. STLE can 
be reached at (906) 635-6065, 
and Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD) at (906) 
632-6132 specifically for Inland 
licensing harvest report questions. 

Great Lakes Subsistence/Gill 
Net Licenses (Jan. 1 - Dec. 31): 
Chapter 20 of tribal law/code reg- 
ulates these licenses. All subsis- 
tence and gill net fishing licenses 
expire Dec. 31 each year. STLE 
begins issuing the upcoming 
year’s licenses in mid-December. 
Great Lakes Subsistence licenses 
are free of charge; however, if 
you are applying for a gill net 
license in addition to the subsis- 
tence, and you are between the 
ages of 17 and 54, please be sure 
you have a $20 check or money 
order. 

Tribal members are not 
required to have a subsistence 
license to fish on the Great 
Lakes ; you can fish with just 
your tribal enrollment card ( can- 
not be expired) as long as you 
follow state rules and regula- 
tions . 

By applying for and accepting 
the Great Lakes subsistence and 
gill net licenses , you are agree- 
ing to comply with the mandated 
monthly catch report submission, 
due by the 10th of each month. 

This report is required whether 
you go fishing, and whether you 
catch anything. If you do not go 
fishing, just write “did not fish” 
on the report. If you did not 
catch anything, just write “no 
catch.” Each license issued has 
a specific ST number assigned; 
this number typically stays with 
members throughout their life- 
time, and should be included on 
the monthly catch report every 
time so STLE can ensure proper 
submittal credit is given. 

If you do not have access to 
your license/ST number at the 
time of report completion, please 
just put your birthdate. 

When you obtain one or both 
of these licenses, if at any point 
through the year you know you 
will not be engaging in fishing 
activity for longer than a few 
months, you can turn in your 
license(s) with a current catch 
report and request that we inac- 
tivate you in the licensing and 
reporting system. This eliminates 
having to submit a monthly catch 


report. Once you decide you 
want to fish again, all you have 
to do is contact our office and 
your license will be returned to 
you and activated once again in 
the system. 

Great Lakes Commercial 
Fishing Licenses (Jan. 1 - Dec. 
31): Chapter 20 of tribal law / 
code regulates these licenses. 

All commercial fishermen 
are required to contact Kasey 
Povey at STLE to schedule an 
appointment when applying for 
this license. Because there are 
more steps involved in process- 
ing these particular licenses, 
the appointment requirement is 
strictly enforced. It is recom- 
mended that you call to confirm 
your appointment prior to arriv- 
ing as well. Povey needs the time 
to ensure that once you arrive 
at STLE, she can process you 
through quickly. Various fees 
apply, depending on the type you 
are requesting. When calling 
Povey for an appointment, please 
indicate what type of license 
you are requesting and she will 
let you know what the cost is. 
Again, you must pay in the form 
of a check or money order only. 

Inland Hunting and Fishing 
Licenses (April 1 - March 31): 
Chapter 21 of tribal law/code 
regulates these licenses. All 
members between the ages of 17 
and 59 must pay a $15 fee in the 
form of a check or money order. 
All tribal members born after 
1960 who are new applicants 
must provide a proof of hunter 
safety in order to obtain the hunt- 
ing portion of the license, but are 
able to obtain just the fishing and 
gathering portion without hunter 
safety. 

This license has an annual 
Harvest Report requirement that 
is due by February 1 each year 
with any catch or kill up to that 
date. This report is also required 
whether you go hunting or fish- 
ing and whether you catch or 
kill anything while hunting or 
fishing. We cannot process any 
current year applications with- 
out your harvest report for the 
prior year. Harvest reports are 
available online, at STLE, or by 
contacting the IFWD. If you sub- 
mit your harvest report online, 
you will need to contact IFWD 
to verify they have received it. 
STLE issues the licenses, IFWD 
receives harvest reports and pro- 
vides STLE with the verification 
that members did submit one. 
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wellness coach advocates holistic living 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Sault Tribe member Alicia Gervais is a wellness coach certified in a 
number of trainings and skills she offers to others. 


Nashville 

By Brenda Austin 

Alicia Kathleen Gervais is a 
young, traveling entrepreneur 
who playfully takes her work 
with her wherever she goes. She 
is a holistic wellness coach utiliz- 
ing her training in breathwork, 
life coaching, hula-hoop dance 
education, circle facilitation and 
healing flower essences. 

Graduating from Sault Area 
High School in 2006, Gervais 
attended LSSU for a short time 
before transferring to NMU. 

Then, in 2011 she moved to 
Nashville, Tenn. 

She has spent the last year and 
a half taking holistic trainings and 
said it wasn’t until August that 
she began putting all her training 
and skills together to offer these 
services to the public. 

“I love to share these tools 
with whoever is open to receive 
them because they have helped 
me tremendously,” she said. “The 
funny thing is that my passion 
for hula-hoop dancing has led to 
all of this. It’s like a cosmic joke 
that a plastic circle has opened 
up this beautiful world of infi- 
nite potential. What an amazing 
confirmation to be able to make 
doing what you love a priority,” 
said Gervais. 

Four years ago she became 
mesmerized after watching a 
hula-hoop dance performer. Since 
then she made it her mission to 
master this beautiful movement 
art form. She said she became 
obsessed with it and was hula- 
hooping every day. 

“Dancing is the best, it’s one 
of my favorite things to do, where 
I feel most alive. The hula hoop 
is a lovely prop to incorporate 


into my dance.” 

After a while people began 
approaching her, asking her if she 
taught classes. Gervais said that 
since the demand was evident, 
she made herself available to 
offer hula-hoop dance instruction. 

Gervais is a certified holistic 
life coach through Radiant Health 
Institute and said that typically 
people seek out life coaching 
because they are ready to make a 
change in their lives. 

“Life coaching is an incredible 
process that can ignite personal 
transformation through forming a 
powerful alliance between coach 
and client. It’s a profession that is 
different than counseling or thera- 
py because it focuses on the pres- 


ent moment rather than the past. 

I focus on where you are now 
and where you want to be. Life 
coaching is a designed alliance 
that continually gives the power 
back to the client. My job is to 
ask poignant questions and help 
clients discover their personal 
best and offer support through the 
transformation process,” she said. 

Gervais is also a trained 
breathworker through Clarity 
Breathwork in California and the 
Nashville School of Breathwork. 
The style of breathing that she 
facilitates is ancient, connected, 
circular breathing. It has been 
used in cultures around the world 
for thousands of years to heal and 
attain higher states of conscious- 


ness. It is practiced for one hour, 
lying down with eyes closed, 
breathing in and out through the 
mouth. The breath is circular 
meaning that there is no pause 
between the inhale and exhale. 

“It is important to remember 
that our organs run completely on 
oxygen. When we breathe better, 
our whole life is better,” she said. 
“Breathing this way for an hour 
floods the body with fresh new 
oxygen and makes us feel more 
alive, people even look younger 
afterward! It is an incredible 
detox. Seventy percent of the 
toxins in our body exit through 
the breath - that’s more than 
sweat, mucous, and elimination 
combined. Not only is it a physi- 
cal detox, but also emotionally, 
spiritually, and mentally cleansing 
as well. People tend to feel a deep 
sense of clarity, unity, and peace 
as a result of breathing in this 
way,” said Gervais. 

Utilizing her circle facilita- 
tor training by bringing people 
together in groups, she said, 
“There is a profound healing 
that happens when people come 
together in circle to hear each 
other and be heard. I like to bring 
people together in circle to share, 
connect, and hear one another’s 
stories, observing the common 
thread that runs through us all. 

I ask stirring questions that get 
people thinking in new ways. 

I also encourage forgiveness 
practices, movement and dance. 
Finally, I gently guide the group 
through an hour of circular, con- 
nected breathing.” 

She is also a student of Dr. 
Brent Davis, a holistic doc- 
tor, herbalist, and creator of 


FlorAlive’s healing flower 
essences in Nashville (www. 
FlorAlive.com). She attended Dr. 
Davis’ first ever Flower Essence 
Training in August where she was 
taught how to practice applied 
kinesiology and muscle testing. 
These methods are used to test 
clients for which healing flowers 
their body wants. 

“The healing flower fre- 
quencies are here to transmute 
negative, limiting, subconscious 
beliefs into positive ones. It’s a 
huge consciousness shifter. The 
healing flowers come from all 
over the world, some even native 
to Michigan, like Jack in the 
Pulpit. Their healing properties 
are extracted into pure spring 
water and preserved with a small 
amount of alcohol. They come in 
a vile and you simply drop them 
in your water to drink throughout 
the day over the course of two 
weeks to a month,” Gervais said. 

Above all else, she said 
she is glad to weave her skills 
together in a way that honors her 
Anishinaabe roots by bringing 
people together in a sacred circle. 
She finds herself blessed to be 
doing what she loves while feed- 
ing her travelling spirit. 

“I am deeply grateful for the 
many teachers in my life who 
offer their wise counsel, my sup- 
portive family and friends — chi 
miigwech!” she said. 

Gervais intends to offer classes 
the next time she comes home for 
a visit to the Sault. 

To learn more, visit her web- 
site at http ://theholistic visionary, 
com or send email to her at 
aliciagervais @ gmail .com . 


2013 "Let's Get Moving" winners announced 


By Heather Hemming 

Team Manistique and Team 
Nahma took first place in the 
2013 U.P. Let’s Get Moving 
Community Challenge. The 
annual challenge encourages 
community members to be more 
physically active and to focus on 
healthful living. 

The Sault Tribe Strategic 
Alliance for Health Project spon- 


sored the Manistique, Munising, 
St. Ignace and Sault Ste. Marie 
communities, while the Sault 
Tribe Community Transformation 
Grant Project sponsored Nahma, 
Newberry, Cedarville, Marquette 
and Kinross for the challenge this 
year. 

From June 1 through July 26, 
community members earned well- 
ness points for their communities 


by logging physical activity (min- 
utes, miles or pedometer steps) 
and consuming servings of fruits, 
vegetables and water. Wellness 
points were also earned for days 
of staying tobacco-free and 
for shopping at the local farm- 
ers’ markets for fresh produce. 
Participants received weekly 
email updates of team standings, 
community events and activities 


Tribe observes Diabetes Day 
with traditional emphasis 



and helpful wellness tips for the 
duration of the challenge. 

Team Manistique averaged a 
total of 435.13 wellness points 
per participant and Team Nahma 
averaged a total of 364.32 well- 
ness points per participant. 
Wellness points, physical activity, 
servings of fruits and vegetables, 
servings of water, tobacco use 
and shopping at the local farm- 
ers’ market were calculated as 
average per participant for each 
community. For 56 days, a total 
of 391 active participants from 
the nine communities logged an 
average (per participant) of 692 
miles, 13,494 minutes of physi- 
cal activity, 307 ,205 pedometer 
steps, 1,070 servings of fruits 
and vegetables, 1,486 servings 
of water, 226 tobacco-free, and 
15.23 shopped at the local farm- 


ers’ market. 

Communities meeting the 
participant requirements for the 
challenge will receive $2,000 
in funding that must be used to 
enhance local physical activity 
or healthful eating opportunities. 
The funding must be used for 
sustainable changes in the envi- 
ronment, such as the purchase of 
bicycles and helmets for free bike 
use programs, community gar- 
dens, enhancements to farmers’ 
markets, fitness equipment for 
walking paths, bike route signs or 
infrastructure improvements for 
biking and walking paths. 

Communities interested in par- 
ticipating in the annual Let’s Get 
Moving Community Challenge 
should watch for challenge 
updates and announcements at 
w w w.UP4health .org . 


Photo by Rick Smith 

S taff from a few Sault Tribe programs hosted Diabetes Day: The 
Traditional Way in the auditorium of the clinic in Sault Ste. Marie 
on Sept. 20. The event featured information and presentations 
regarding traditional medicine, nutrition, diabetes management and 
traditional foods preparation. Attendees were treated to snacks, dem- 
onstrations, prize drawings and blood glucose screening. Putting on 
the event were, from left, Harland Downwind, presenter; Julie Trestail, 
registered dietician; Tony Abramson Jr., traditional practicioner assis- 
tant; Peggy Hemmenway, presenter; Bridget Beatty, diabetes case 
manager; Stacy Storey, registered diatician; Mary Bunker, registered 
dietician; Sarah Willey, Diabetes Program manager; Kristy Hill, regis- 
tered dietician; and Connie Watson, health educator for the Traditional 
Foods Program, who gave presentations on food preparation. 
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SERVICE ORIENTATION IS A GOOD THING! 







Sitting in former Attorney 
General Bobby Kennedy's 
Office while visiting the 


Siacy U the Pxueuiive Director 
the Naunhat Indian Health Board. 

C; uhy Ahr.LniKOH k the CfteLirperfipn 
of lhis body. Thank you lo Stacy (br 
hdnp :l wonderful host and erem 
chili maker [ 

9/] 5 - Dfflfled kigfclsliuti iinpnbcr 
tellers nrtd pnsilioil lot Mcrn- 

Ix'i'. ro ^-nd m Congress. Plea*^ 
visit the Tubal website to download 
a leltcf lostgil find iiynil 

9. 1 0 Cathy A hrannson, A i lgpl i i w 
Boulley, Ai. distil At Ejitculive Lsircc 
Lor and I met witll uur lint’ Officer 
fur I lead SiarL VI J 1 SlFk-khuld ucij I lie 
Nplioiial Head S-Llu C director lu w:e 
wtial other Eribt."^ Iiavc Ju ne lu sur- 
vive sequester |_a fl| Effllaniafll 
[lun^arc (tne QUnly^Tcyy 

s\m irihe* who did not find fnml- 


JHS, 

in addition io these d- 
fisris, we an: working lit 
identify a funding triage ap- 
proach lo operate imlil the 
government re-opens, 

] lope fully, we will he reim- 
bursed. I also hope this iu- 
format ion was help fu [ . Si ay 
tuned and please call your 
Member of Congress to rc- 
quusl Lliey uphold our treaty 
obligations, 

( hi Mtfi'n'hch, Nege^ 


^de^taitkf 4 Stedt *1 w$z SmitA 


II. S. Deparllriflll n1‘ Justice Vlsil lit 
pit-sml LUJr I rihal l : ln£ fbi their hull 
ufn iLiiil flags, Met tribal Mem Us 
Nichole Hannah who ^urks at DOJ 

and liuldi it lu vi degree Euid \\ in. lU- 

dkiuituliiiJi phuve fueller dU’tOnile. 
Nichole i h Liw DicUV dimmer 
Proud yl yuu i.Micbulc- 

Whik 1 eh ihc ILh. Dtpulniunt ol 


For twu work io bring attonliun to lh* no&d to tiid bullying. Las I mouth, 
■Kobin izoQcdinatcd a hugely 6vcct*iM Walk & Rock event io raise fundi and; 
a wareoessL Above I show my support by donated &1 P G00 toward this cause. 
To find out more, pfease call my office SLltiljiS-fcDSO. 


Ail run A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
u Kflpre»uting All Members 
Everywhere* 


4 hffeen t Boozo, t\eg€e; 


I make no apologises for 
my service oriental ion. as a 
Tribal leader, in fact, I am 
proud of it. When I started 
college back m 19S3* I first 
studied lo be a social 
worker. 3 did m because I 

recognize I lie value of help- 
ers who provided me with 
Opportunities. Programs like 
Head Stan. Indian Lduca- 
lion. Johnson O'Malley* Up- 
ward Hound. Pood Stamps, 
US DA Com mods, welfare, 
and the good charity of 
churches and organizations 
like the Salvation Army; all 
helped shape who I am. 
This is also why I give back. 

A 1 1 Am erica ns bene fit 
from such programs and 
governmental services like 
ma ds* i n frastruetn re and 
other safety net programs. In 
the 1960% i his community 
spirit permeated the Ken- 
nedy &. Johnson administra- 
tions wnh the culmination of 
the Gmu Sorieiy programs 
and the establishment of 
Medicare were enacted to 
equalize Lite disparities for 
[hose who did not share in 
Lite American Dream. To- 
day* these safety net pro- 
grams arc noi only tinder 
attack, so is the very fabric 
of America’s governmental 
stability. Addiiionally. those 
programs with an American 
Indian focus are not charity. 


inij to lu Ih ^riLTiiU' . t |uc NHtMnal 
Director and our hue officer ehHoJ 
Ehm An nt L Sugg in, flur Head Start 
director is one pf ihe best m the 
country! Siiidly, oOr BonnJ fur- 
toughed Anne and orhers mail for 
one month withoifl pay. 

Aticnded wilh L'aiJiv Abraim 
the Nl MEt Chair, a strategy session ai 
The MU IB headqaanert to DC. I am 
extremely impressed with ilicir 
KUAL 

7 & tK - Reprcstmi Tribes 
ihiz coimny tm chc I k L ahh mvl i 1u- 
iMn Service* Sccrcsajy Adv 
CuUrtci I . I was proud !t> ^pt 1 ^ k tP 
uphnldlng ihi irtan phligajipEiR Mir 
"KciJjli, cdiJE.ilinii. .in d FXlciaS w^l- 
f^rc^ flnrl hnu <;iec|Mi^lr^d(^ 
like ju nfiiur ineJIy 

ri £.h I !> I also i. 2 P< lo aft Sf I Hit 

analysis which shows ik\i livjian 
Heairh Service fimdio^ sJvoiild tn- 
esemEiL from veqi 4 c$tmEicin 

W23 ■ Visited by Panick Miles, V\ 
Atiomey loi die Wusicio PistriM. 
Ow Lenin and I cfivLu^s^t twjwiu- 
Livc arid Ihe need lu Slo|j 

seqqestmtiui!. Mtt Hmmoh Bobce. 
who was ruuenlly hirc^d iu wwk ln 
lIic U,S, AUertKy^ onicc. 

■>/30 - ini. rted fcly a Naliunal BmJiu 
pru^nim {AVm'r^ A/ntirtitl Catting) Lo 
tx- « guebl speaker On ihe impur* p! 
FoiwcsLralion yn Indinn' tribes, 

P.OU - Dialed in to (tic W'hilehouw: 
Hcsiton to explain 1 be prol^icolK lor 
the D.Si Government shul-ttown, 
the impact on Indian programs it 
devastating. 

I tV Id - Participated in a National 
IB tS Update with the DinKior of 


welfare, or reparations; they 
ore pre paid treaty rights we 
paid for with Ihe blond, 
sweat and tears of our ances- 
tors - and millions of acres 
of land that were ceded. 

Sadly, this same change 
in orientation seems to have 
made ifs way into our 
Tribal government with 
nearly half of our Ruml 
Members insisting that we 
deal with the “chronic users" 
on die dole and "live within 
l lidr means! *" The interest- 
ing thing with ill is perspec- 
tive is that the Tribal Board 
sets Ihe eligibility. If the 
mosi disadvantage of our 
people meei eligibility, then 
how can they re legal cd to 
abusers or deadbeats on wel- 
fare? I his new orientation 


M Y EFFORTS TO 
PROTECT OUR TRIBE 


Here are just sum tot" the 
highlights of my most recent 
trip io DC and efforts hi prn> 
tect our Tribe from sequester 
and now- u govs^mnient sliui 
down which has cut off all 
Federal funding. 


is just hateful. 1 cm mot im- 
age this is what our founders 
intended. Whether you be- 
lieve our 

'# riivhifttihe Ri imuudzi l l 1 in 
teachings or you follow the 
Good Samaritan lead i i Hgs 
and charity and love teach- 
ings of Christ, I am proud to 
say 1 believe all of Lhe above 
and that I wilt fight to pre- 
lect our safety rtel programs. 


Justice, ihe> as kud iH woLildi retard 
d iruinirijL! videej on toiipcirailon hii- 
TWtoen Trihe*; and ih^ U S. HOJ. 
Again, I was Kiulnrizd Eq cfp so. 

I dtsa dad a iLitin n.il iiiT^rvlew at 1 h if 
Ameritap Denial Assncial tm^ II^ilI- 
nn I hr lsI' 

titin wi TriWl h^ihli prugrBms 

WM ■ Mrl wiili Vlernbers l^e 1 pic 
tmv l?ckiw ] just oulside cf DC al 
Member Elisey Polilcri’s \\mw 


y s WUUSF flFPHfSfNTAriVPa 


W^SH-p^tnyr^. d t TOLiv. 


Bpft 

4 


Seple^lteT 27, 2013 

Asnon Paymenl 
CHfllrtWl 

Sault Ste Tribe ol ChippewFi Indiana 
S23 Ashmun Siraef 
Sault 31 m. Manjc. ML 49703 

Dsar Chairman Paymenl 


9/1 1 - AMei^dcrl llle Natiort^l Ton- 
eicsh nT Amcricfii'i ItvtTrt^ linpaci 
Sesfrin-ii at th L - Cajyitot and in^eiJ 
M.S Senators ^ Ty exeasqu 

iritws fram ^qiitsi^ due lo ironiv 
Ui^ed oTlrer Tribal 
to ^ct actively engaged and 
ilsaied ourbMklel nsu template. 


9/12 - 


LCjti j.| 1 1 r v " j L 4 * ■* j i l i . i i'i Hi-lly MLC£i3lU|n ; Co ChftH 
Clf UilL- N.ltlUtf flmL-l \C,\ 1 1 C.iULUi pictuife Willi 

flf-tn H-d -Cungri-i&inuvh DMu Kilde^. 


Tb$f\k you tor ecuiim^ lo the September iff* briefing on 
Mqusslralwn’s impact Ihro^hcwJl Indian Country, a w io important 
far Members and staff la User Ilia rrEssase you have povwarMly 
* pnken abc-ut during yam vis ite to Eh* m\ Funding fo r tribal naitcxrs 
isn't atjoul h&iHlouis or special ineairfienL i('s a ilinigl 

The federal gavemmer t m usl do more id h-tmor our Eruel and ireaiy 
obllgtiljwiGi and Congress has a nespGrtStoiiity lo repeal and replace 
Ihe sequestration cuts trtel undonmine inom commitment. Thanh 
you again fm sharing your experiences and buildmg awareness, and 
please Pal me knew how my office or the Native American Caucus 
can help amplify the voices of our nation's Inbal haders 


Attended tl PTiiiiJrji^r for 
Curt^nevilTitm Mike Sirr»p- 
vOn 1 til sh hu pledged U* Lri 
hr protect imr rtimlin^!,. 
AITl'f Ll le Uo vempneul 

NllUt dew^n, lie ifiQnMirvd 

Icginiution Vi fund Irihul 
progrHrrts despile Lho shui 
dnwrir 


Meeting wsih legislative 
] stftli from CongiVisnian 
j Dave Camp y Office {R) 
to share ihe impact ol" 
sequcstraikiii m our programs. 


Mci \s ith Legislative Director and 
Cpuiucl lor LJ.S. Senator iind ritair- 
woman oFihe Senaic Indian Affairs 
Committee Marta Cantwell repaid- 
in e ^eqiKUnnlnn and a CnnptM^- 
fiisinal Jlndpct Office rrwmo pnssihly 
piLVnid i lip s«|Ues.Tr.ttion for p' Yll } 1 4 . 

9*1^- WaR Askctl hy NC A I to .ntcnd 
mealing m ilic Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget with S oilier Tr11r.il 
feaders to odvoeiile for our limding. I 
wai benared rn i>iiiiscl|XTie 


ThII Frue: S 110-79 .1-0AM) Cell: 906-4400 *?> 7 Fm»U: 

C>n Facubttnk ‘ Aanm Payment 5 

t "SairU Tribe Guide 1 on Facebrok- 
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Catching up and counting our many blessings 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit V 

This month, my article will 
be short. Jennifer McLeod and 
I sent our article in last month, 
but for some reason they did not 
get printed in our tribal paper. 
Jennifer Dale-Burton did put our 
articles on the tribal website, so 
thank you, Jen. I am still resub- 
mitting my August article because 
some of our members do not have 
computers and asked me to. 

I also would like to give some 
thanks to Marlene and Bonnie 
for the work they have done on 
finding a space in Marquette for 
our members to pick up medical 
supplies, etc. They also imple- 
mented opening the third floor at 
the Lincoln School. Another BIG 
THANK YOU goes out to all 
who were involved in making our 
Munising on the Bay Powwow a 
great success. The most amazing 


thing happened that day when an 
eagle few over our powwow set- 
ting. What a great spiritual sign. 

This month, do not forget to 
get your flu shots. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson 

Unit V Director 
September 2013 Joan Carr 
Anderson 

Here it is August and how the 
summer flew by. Some of our 
members are getting their chil- 
dren ready to go back to school. 
This brings to mind that we 
should all try to get the best edu- 
cation out there for our children. 
As tribal members, we give a lot 
of encouragement to keep them 
in school and keep them involved 
with the MIEA program as this 
keeps them motivated. Also, have 
them work toward the scholarship 
awards. 

We have five awards for the 
year 2013 and 2014 in Unit V. 

I would like to congratulate 
them at this time. The John Carr 
award went to Katy Matson of 
Munising. The Don Corp award 
went to Rebecca Ross and the 
Victor Matson award went to 
Cody Jodoin. We also had a new 
scholarship award this year in 
honor of Dolores LeVeque, who 
is one of our elders who has done 
a lot for our tribe. Delores is a 
very cultural person. She was one 
of the people who went down to 
the Sault in the beginning when 
they would all car pool. The 
$1,000 scholarship in her honor 
was awarded to David Ducet. 


This is a one-time award, next 
year someone else will be chosen. 
Then we had the Noah Leask 
awards, one of which was award- 
ed to our own Dorothy Karr, who 
is majoring in radiology. (Good 
job, Dorothy.) We are very proud 
of all who received any of these 
awards. 

So moving on, as directors we 
all have busy schedules, but it 
seems some members do not see 
the good we do. I would like to 
say, “We are a lucky tribe.” We 
have resources coming in, we 
have meals for elders, housing, 
entertainment, insurance, health 
facilities, jobs, food commodi- 
ties, we have helped people fix 
and buy homes. I could go on 
and on, but to some enough is 
never enough. You know and I 
know the MIGHTY DOLLAR 
only stretches so far. Can’t we be 
thankful for what we have? For 
myself, I think we do the best we 
can under this new sequestration 
we are going through. I hope and 
I know we are trying our best. 
Last month, we had an efficiency 
group come in and do an audit to 
show us where we could make 
adjustments in various depart- 
ments and, hopefully, find more 
resources for our tribe 

Also, I am anxious to see the 
results of the employees’ surveys 
as I know they have some great 
ideas. I want to thank all who 
took time to fill one out. This is a 
great start. And, we should all be 
held accountable for our jobs. 


As a board member, I think we 
have good people. We all have 
different opinions but that is okay. 
It is just like writing unit reports, 

I feel if I write one, fine, some 
months they are long and some 
months they are short but that is 
me. Maybe I did not get one in 
on time, so I will catch up in the 
next month. This is where I wish 
there were two reps in my unit, 
although Denise and Darcy do 
a great job helping. I also know 
sometimes there are not enough 
hours in a day between travel- 
ing, meetings, extra committees, 
checking out facilities, phone 
calls and email, but I do love my 
job and I know that I am trying 
my best for our members. When I 
was elected for this job, I said, “I 
will try my best.” I did not make 
promises and commit to give 
“X” amounts of my paycheck to 
certain entities. As a director, I 
donate to certain organizations, 
members, events that go on, 
funerals, etc., and I feel great 
about being able to do this. 

I do not have to let everyone 
out there know how much or to 
whom. I do not need the pat on 
the back, they all know as do I. 

Here are a few accomplish- 
ments in Unit V: 

1 . At the old tribal center, 
some of the trees were cut and 
some landscaping done hoping 
we will have a culture center like 
Sugar Island’s. We could also 
host powwows there. 

2. Munising tribal center has 


been put into trust; this is a big 
tax savings for the tribe. 

3 . 1 have worked on the third 
floor of the tribal center. This 
will be finalized at the end of 
September and will be up and 
running soon. 

4. 1 have also been working 
on getting a medical office in 
Marquette, just waiting for the 
go. 

5 . We also got money for 
Marquette to have a gathering or 
powwow. 

6. We have done surveys for 
the employees and are tallying 
the results. Just a few things have 
been done 

Reminders: Powwows in 
Newberry, Sept. 7 and Munising 
Sept. 14. The Munising board 
meeting was moved from 
Sept. 17 to Sept. 24. Munising 
September elders meetings were 
Sept. 9 and 16. In Marquette on 
Sept 5, we will have a guest, 

Bill Matson from Indian Energy. 
Munising had him on Aug. 19 
and he is very informative, and, 
yes, I did vote for this, but also I 
am going to stay positive in this 
business 

So, keep the emails and phone 
calls coming, I will try my best to 
answer you. 

Sincerely, 

Joan Carr Anderson 

UnitV 

P.S. I also enjoyed all the 
director’s reports and congrats 
to Darcy and Denise on your 
Escanaba health office opening. 

inaction 


Waiting out the federal government's 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 


As of the writing of this unit 
report, the federal government 
is still shut down and many 
unknowns are still to unfold. So, 
as you read this report, please 
keep in mind the context in which 
it was written. 

The federal government’s 
stalemate on passing a budget is 
going to greatly affect our tribal 
services. First of all, over 80 
percent of our tribal government 
operations dollars come in one 
fashion or another from the feder- 
al government. That means out of 
an approximate $94 million tribal 
government budget, $76 million 
is from the feds. Our contribution 
from all tribal dollars to the tribal 
government budget is approxi- 
mately 18 million. The banks 
have capped the amount the casi- 
nos can transfer to the budget to 
17 million and another million 
comes from profits off our other 
enterprises, Midjims, Northern 
Hospitality, rental properties and 


other services. 

So the tribal boards hands 
are tied at accessing additional 
revenue from the casinos if they 
had it, which they don’t. So we 
wait. The federal government’s 
budget for discretionary funding 
last year (2013) was $1,058 tril- 
lion. The budget for 2014 must 
be at or below $.967 trillion or 
sequestration kicks in automati- 
cally. The federal legislators are 
currently trying to pass a continu- 
ing resolution for funding at last 
years 1.058 trillion dollars. This 
will open the government back 
up but will then trigger the Office 
of Management and Budget to 
start the automatic sequestra- 
tion of approximately 9 percent 
cuts across the board. The only 
area that gets to see less of a cut 
is Medicare which, by law, can 
only be cut by 2 percent in any 
given year. That 2 percent doesn’t 
sound like much but it will devas- 
tate hospitals and clinics that rely 
on patients that use Medicare as a 
funding source. 

Now timing raises its ugly 
head. The federal government 
runs on a budget that begins Oct. 

1 and runs to Sept. 30. Since they 
could not pass a budget by Oct. 

1 , the government shut down. If 
a budget is a passed and it is over 
the $.967 trillion, then sequestra- 
tion kicks in. If it is under the 
$.967 then what areas get cut? 

If a continuing resolution is in 
place, then sequestration happens 
but the cuts don’t show up until 
15 days after the federal legisla- 
tors end their session of Congress 
and that is late December. So 
if the cuts show up middle of 


January, the federal government 
has been sending out checks that 
exceed the amounts they should 
have been giving out for over 
three months. That means that the 
next nine months will see more 


than the 9 percent cut in funding. 
It will see a greater reduction due 
to the fact that too much money 
had already been sent out in the 
first quarter. 

So, if that scenario happens, 


we would be looking at an 11 per- 
cent cut in services for the rest of 
the year. That would precipitate a 
large scale back in services. One 
last piece of this perfect storm is 
See “Massaway ” page 23 


The enormity of board duties 



Debra Pine, Director, 
Unit I 


“May I ask what you would 
like to be educated on? What spe- 
cifically can the board educate the 
membership on? I’ll be happy to 
help. Our tribe is a very complex, 
multi dimensional organization. 

“Even elected people get 
schooled about various aspects 
the average tribal member may 
not have taken into consideration. 
Most of us who do seek board 
seats are just that, average tribal 
members who want better for our 
people. Nobody comes to the table 
completely prepared for the enor- 
mity of the job.” — Debra- Ann 
Pine 


This was taken from a conver- 
sation I was part of on Facebook. 

I like the last part because it so 
the truthful and if they proclaim 
otherwise, they are lying. 

Just when we get past one 
financial crisis, we are faced with 
a newer and even more challeng- 
ing financial crisis: sequestration. 

I’m certain all my fellow board 
members are using their reports 
to talk to you about what impact 
sequestration could potentially 
have on us as a tribe. I’m certain 
it’s either on the news or affect- 
ing your life. Whether you are 
unable to go to national parks or 
a furloughed worker, sequester 
is affecting a good portion of the 
American public. 

Unfortunately, Indian tribes 
are at the mercy of the govern- 
ment due to our federal funding. 
We are on the discretionary side 
of spending versus mandatory. 
Discretionary spending refers to 
the portion of federal spending 
decided upon by Congress each 
through appropriations bills. This 
is different from mandatory spend- 
ing. Mandatory spending refers 
to spending required by law and 
it’s not subject to annual limits 
— Social Security is an example. 

Approximately 66 percent of 
the budget is mandatory spending 
and rising while, at the same time, 


discretionary is getting squeezed 
causing programs we rely on as a 
tribe to be cut. 

Our job as leaders is to find a 
way through while maintaining 
current programs. Easier said than 
done. 

Currently, executive staff, divi- 
sion directors and the chairman 
were directed by the board to 
come up with various scenarios. 
Reductions based on 2, 5 and 10 
percent with a 5 percent reduction 
in tribal support. This has been 
daunting and I want to thank staff 
for their efforts. Our goal is to try 
and hit a moving target: whatever 
budget Congress decides when 
they decide, it’s all a guessing 
game. 

I don’t have much faith in 
Congress to do right by the 
tribes. Last year, our funding 
awards were hit with a 5 percent 
reduction. Why should we think 
this year will be any different, 
especially when we have federal 
leaders sticking to party lines and 
not working together in order to 
prove a point at the expense of the 
American people. 

In closing, please understand, 
the board, executives and chair- 
man are working diligently to 
meet this coming challenge. 

Debra- Ann Pine 

(906) 440-1334 
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Dealing with the feds and constitution reform 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 

Our most pressing issue right 
now is our governmental budgets. 
Congress is not the only govern- 
ment entity that has a budgetary 
deadline. We have one, too. We 
are operating with uncertainty as 
to how much funding is going to 
be awarded by IHS, BIA, DOJ, 
BIE, etc. And, unlike Congress, 
we don’t get to raise taxes, print 
more money or borrow ourselves 
out of the hole. 

We have passed two continuing 
resolutions (CRs) since August 
in order to keep functioning. 

But that is a dangerous approach 
since we’ll have fewer months in 
the year to absorb whatever the 
budget cuts Congress eventually 
decides on. As I write this report, 
Congress is in the second week 
of a government shutdown. These 
“mini CRs” that Congress keeps 


funding decreases the incentive for 
Congress to pass the entire federal 
budget. It leaves us more vulner- 
able to a long protracted standoff. 

Contrary to what you may have 
heard elsewhere, we asked our 
departments to prepare preliminary 
budgets based on “worse-case 
scenarios” of 5, 10 and 14 percent 
funding cuts. This is part of the 
budget formulation process— so 
we can put together a plan to real- 
locate tribal support dollars (the 
only money we have real control 
over how it gets spent). We are 
doing this in order to NOT disrupt 
services. The budget formulation 
process takes time and we are 
running out of that. Two critical 
workshops were cancelled in the 
final weeks of September. That is 
unacceptable. At this juncture, it is 
time for the administration to pres- 
ent their budget recommendations, 
so we can move forward. 

It’s important to remember that 
the federal funds that we rely on, 
are NOT entitlement programs 
(though Congress administers 
them as such). They are prepaid 
treaty obligations. They should 
be exempt from the budgetary 
process. We are a self-governance 
tribe and we contract with the 
federal government to provide 
the programs and services they 
are obligated to. But unlike other 
government contractors, the “con- 
tracts” are consistently underfund- 
ed. This requires us to subsidize 


treaty obligated funds with our 
own tribal support dollars (revenue 
from casinos and enterprises). 

We currently draw profits (corpo- 
rate tax) at $17 million. We have 
remained diligent and aggressive 
in paying down debt. In 3.5 years, 
the debt will be retired. That will 
make available an additional $8 
million a year in tribal support. 

I will not support refinancing 
the debt over a longer term. It’s 
imperative that we live within our 
means and get ourselves free from 
long lingering debt. I want to let 
you know that I reduced my sti- 
pend a long time ago (10 percent). 
And I will reduce it some more if 
necessary. Lead by example. The 
chairman has informed the mem- 
bers that he has not cut his wages 
(Twice the chairman/Half the pay). 
He has concluded that he would 
rather donate half his pay where 
he sees fit. A little misleading in 
my opinion, but I know the benefi- 
ciaries of his generosity are grate- 
ful. Board members who have cut 
their pay assist the general fund. 

THE DRAFT 
CONSTITUTION 

The following is my consistent 
position on the Constitution. And 
for the record: I have voted in sup- 
port of moving the constitution 
forward every step of the way. 

In 2008, the Constitutional 
Convention Committee presented 
to the tribal government a draft 
constitution with a request to 


accept no further changes. No 
action was taken regarding the 
draft until the board of directors 
meeting held on Sugar Island in 
September 2012. At this meeting, 
the Elders Advisory Committee 
requested that the board of direc- 
tors adopt the drafted document 
“as written” and send it to the 
Department of Interior for a 
Secretarial Election. 

Instead, the board passed 
a motion to formally review 
the draft document via an “Ad 
Hoc Implementation Review 
Committee” comprised of 
individuals from the original 
Constitutional Convention, Elder 
Advisory Committee delegates 
and the tribal governing board. 

The committee was tasked with 
reviewing the proposed draft 
constitution, to make remarks and 
recommendations for revision. 

The review process concluded on 
Saturday, March 6. 1 stated my 
position in my April Unit Report, 
“Please let’s honor and show 
respect for all the heart, soul, time 
and resource invested in this effort 
and vote this document ‘as writ- 
ten’ up or down. I don’t want to 
see it be used as a political foot- 
ball any longer. It’s time for us 
to act as the legislators we were 
elected to be.” 

In April, the chairman switched 
gears and started talking about a 
“series of amendments.” It’s hard 
not to look at this as a “bait and 


switch” tactic. If you don’t support 
the draft constitution, get if off the 
table once and for all. The docu- 
ment was proving more useful as 
a political billy-club (just read the 
chairman’s last six unit reports). 
Well, that finally happened at 
the Oct. 1 board meeting. I and 
Director Causley voted to send it 
out to a “vote by the people.” The 
remainder of the board (includ- 
ing the chairman) voted ‘no.’ 
Majority rules in a democracy. So 
be it. Although I agreed with the 
rest of the board that the docu- 
ment was too flawed to enact, I 
felt strongly that after so many 
years of investment, it should be 
the people who had the ultimate 
decision to decide. It’s over now 
and contrary to what the chairman 
says, I am still committed to con- 
stitutional reform. As soon as this 
budgetary crisis is over, we can 
get down to passing a “series of 
amendments” as the chairman has 
proposed. 

We will have a dedication cer- 
emony of the Wequayoc Cemetery 
on Sat., Oct 19, at noon. Flyers 
and invitations are going out now. 

I am so grateful that we have this 
sacred land in our care. Let me 
just conclude by saying, we are a 
strong people. We will survive the 
turmoil. 

Please continue to call me with 
your questions, concerns and 
input. 

In love and service, Miigwech. 


Dealing with dilemmas in Washington, D.C. 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 


It was great to see such a great 
turnout of our tribal members 
and their families at our first ever 
gathering in Maryland/D .C. Chi 
megwetch Stacy Bohlen for host- 
ing this fine event! It was good 
to find out that we have members 
who work for the Environmental 
Protection Agency, National 


Institutes of Health and Indian 
Country Today newspaper. I look 
forward to meeting you all again 
on a regular basis ! 

With everything that is hap- 
pening in D.C. , ALL our federal 
funding is obviously being affect- 
ed which in turn affects the direct 
services you receive whether it 
be in health, USD A, housing, and 
social services to name a few. 

Division and program directors 
were asked to plan their budgets 
at 2 percent, 5 percent, 10 per- 
cent and 14 percent decreases. I 
want to take this time to thank 
our staff for all the many extra 
hours they are putting in to plan 
their budgets per the direction of 
the chairperson and the board. 

As I write this report, our divi- 
sion and program directors and 
top administrators are working 
toward reducing budgets, which 
in turn will reduce services or 
eliminate services. The tribal 
board of directors will then vote 
to approve the budget plan. 

Because I have been work- 
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the Affordable Care Act, Obama 
Care. That goes into effect Jan. 

1 . We anticipate in our projec- 
tions that it will increase the 
costs in our tribe by hundreds of 
thousands and maybe millions 
when fully realized. No one truly 
knows what will happen. They 
cannot explain or predict how 
it will affect our country. There 
are pundents who believe it will 
destroy the USA and advocates 
who believe it is the only way to 
get much needed health care to 
everyone. I have no position on 
this item. I only want to know 
how we can be prepared to help 
our people understand it and how 
the tribe will be affected by its 


implementation. The sad part 
is that everyone is pretty much 
guessing on how it will go. I hope 
by the time you read this that our 
federal government has passed a 
real budget, not a continuing res- 
olution, and it has held the tribes 
harmless in its cuts. 

This is a very difficult time 
and I hope we can all get on solid 
footing soon. Thank you for all 
your e-mails and phone calls. My 
phone has been out of service for 
a couple of weeks so I apologize 
if I may have missed a call. 

Keith Massaway. 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781. 
Kmassaway@msn.com. (906) 
643-6981 


ing at a national level in the area happen during this tumultuous lion cut, which devastated tribes 

of health, I will give you a brief time. In 2013, Indian Health across Indian Country. Many are 

update of what is and what could Service received a $220 mil- See “Abramson,” page 24 

Budgeting and funding work 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


The board of directors recently 
held a special meeting and passed 
a continuing funding authority 
resolution for fiscal year 2014 
schedule B budgets. 

The board of directors and 
staff are still in the process of 
reviewing budgets for 2014 and 
wanted to ensure that services 
are not left unfunded for a period 
between expiration of the fiscal 
year 2013 budgets and approval 
of the fiscal year 2014 budgets. 

After a lengthy workshop 
and board discussion the recom- 
mendation came forward from 
Chairman Aaron Payment, our 
executive director and chief 
financial officer, to approve the 
continuing resolution until Oct. 

3 1 . This gives the chairperson 
and executive team a one-month 
time frame to come back to the 
board with a plan and budget pro- 
jections on how sequestration will 


impact government programs and 
services. 

1 absolutely supported this 
continuing resolution. Attached 
to the resolution was a list of 
75 cost centers and programs 
which included health facilities 
(Manistique, St. Ignace, Munising 
and Sault Ste. Marie), Contract 
Health, ACFS (LIHEAP), Child 
Care, elders meal programs 
(Hessel, St. Ignace, Manistique); 
there were too many to list here. 
If this didn’t pass, it would have 
had a negative impact on the 

75 programs and services listed 
within the 2014 schedule B bud- 
gets. 

LIHEAP ASSISTANCE 

The Anishnabek Community 
and Family Service (ACFS) Low 
Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program (LIHEAP) will open up 
this year on Nov. 1 . 

To find out more information 
about the program guidelines or 
to receive an application call or 
stop into your local tribal office 
and talk to a direct services work- 
er. 

ACFS-Sault Ste. Marie: 632- 
5250 or (800) 726-0093 

ACFS-Manistique: Viola 
Neadow, 341-6993 or (800) 
347-7137, 5698W Highway US 
2 Manistique, Willow Creek 
Professional Bldg-Escanaba 
(across from St. Francis 
Hospital), Thursdays from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

2 PERCENT FALL 
DISTRIBUTION CYCLE 

As of this unit report being 
submitted, we have still not 


reviewed any 2 percent applica- 
tions for the fall distribution cycle 
and we have not received the 
final dollar amount available this 
cycle. Two percent applications 
were accepted throughout the 
Unit IV area. But, unfortunately, 
there is not enough funding avail- 
able to approve all projects. 

Under the current agreement 
with the state of Michigan for 
gaming revenue sharing, 2 per- 
cent of the tribes gaming revenue 
is set aside and made available 
to local units of government as 
determined by the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Projects are awarded funding 
based on a number of factors; 
including the availability of funds 
at the end of each cycle, the proj- 
ect merit and the potential benefit 
to tribal as well as Governmental 
Communities. There may be other 
factors considered as well as proj- 
ect sustainability. I will update 
you further in my next unit report 
the total amount that will be 
available to distribute. 

At the Munising board meet- 
ing, the tribal board was notified 
by staff that effective Oct. 1 , 
the cigarette quota will increase 
from 10 cartons to 15 cartons 
per month and gas quotas will be 
increased from 75 gallons to 125 
gallons a month. This will con- 
tinue through the end of the year 
or until the quantity is met. 

Please feel free to contact me 
any time. 

(906) 322-3819 
Dchase @ saulttribe .net 
Denise Chase, Vice chair 
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Playing games creates unnecessary roadblocks 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


It is no surprise that the tribe 
has been struggling with bud- 
get forecasts for 2014 with the 
constant threat of sequestration. 
Last year sequestration was 

5.1 percent and as I write this 
report we still have no guaran- 
tee of what this year will be. 

The board was hesitant to pass 
the 2014 budgets until we had 
a better idea from the federal 
government so we passed a con- 
tinuing resolution on Aug. 20 in 
Marquette to continue spending 
in line with last year’s budget. 

The chairman had set up a 
workshop to discuss the con- 
stitution for Sept. 5 from 10 to 
6 p.m. and budgets for Sept. 

6. 1 sent an email to him and 
the board asking to please con- 
sider meeting on the budgets 
instead as I felt that we needed 
to be proactive instead of re- 
active prior to the continuing 
resolution expiring. Some of 
the other board members agreed 
via emails and, when we came 
together on Sept. 5, a few of 

us brought it up that we really 
needed to meet on budgets. The 
chairman was less than happy 
and we said we would like to 
have opinions from each board 
member. Two of the board 
members were not able to attend 
on Friday, with one being the 
treasurer, so it made sense to 
discuss the budget while he was 
in attendance. 

The chairman picked up his 
phone and made a call to cancel 
his trip to D.C. and said he was 
getting off all his appointed 
committees because we wanted 
to discuss the budgets. He 
claimed the Budget Department, 
which is under his direct super- 
vision, was not prepared. Some 


of us had already asked Budgets 
if they were ready and they said 
they were. 

Needless to say, it was a 
battle and he agreed that we 
would go to lunch and meet 
with Budgets at 1 p.m. Since we 
had no clear number of seques- 
tration and threats of 14 percent 
cuts, some of us thought we 
should at least prepare for that. 
There was lengthy discussion on 
options, and we agreed to have 
the divisions prepare budgets 
for 5 percent, 10 percent and 14 
percent cuts. It is a tremendous 
amount of work for them, but 
we really need a picture of the 
effect on our programs , services 
and jobs for these potential cuts. 
We wanted the numbers and a 
narrative with plans. So, as I 
write this on Oct. 5, 1 have yet 
to see a budget or narrative on 
any area except a total dollar 
amount. Please tell me why the 
board is not getting the informa- 
tion. It sounds very ridiculous, 
but unless the board stands up 
and demands that we need to be 
kept informed, we will be mak- 
ing huge mistakes. 

I am so frustrated — there is 
not a board member who wants 
to see any cuts to services, pro- 
grams or jobs. We do need to 
hear and see from the divisions 
their plan in case we suffer with 
those cuts so, as the govern- 
ing body of Sault Tribe, we can 
do what is best for the tribe. 
There have been cost saving 
options such as furloughs, no 
health profession cost of living 
allowances, the over the max 
continues to be thrown around. 
One of the problems I have 
with the team members who are 
being paid over the maximum 
that their position is supposed 
to allow is that many of these 
people are over the max because 
they received yearly raises 
approved by the board. 

We have taken many things 
from our front line workers over 
the years and now we are going 
to slap you again and take your 
board approved raises from 
you? Somebody better come up 
with a better plan. 

We were again supposed to 
meet on the budgets on Sept. 16 
and 17 and the chairman was 
in D.C. and said the workshops 
were canceled because the staff 
was not ready to present them. 
Well, the divisions had to turn 
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furloughing employees , reducing 
service hours and even canceling 
some programs altogether. IHS 
is funded at on only 56 percent 
of total need, so any small cut 
makes the biggest difference for 
all tribes. 

For FY 2014, Congress must 
pass a budget within a budget 
cap of $967 billion if auto- 
matic sequestration cuts are 
to be avoided. Right now, the 
House and Senate budgets are 
$91 billion apart, so compromise 
is a long way off. Currently, 
Congress has failed to pass a 
continuing resolution to keep the 
government operating and the 
federal government is shutdown. 
As early as the week of Oct. 7, 


the House may consider a bill 
to fund the IHS, BIA and the 
BIE. This is unlikely to be taken 
up by the Senate and President 
Obama has threatened to veto it. 

We have worked extremely 
hard in D.C. by testifying 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs in 
April. We continue to do so. 

Because the Budget Control 
Act has a different mechanism 
for issuing sequestration orders 
for FY 2014, it is likely that 
IHS will be held to a 2 percent 
sequestration limit. BUT, the 
Office of Management and 
Budget will be the final arbiter. 
With all this being said, this 


them in on Friday, Sept. 12, 
at 8 a. m. so that the executive 
team could review them on 
Friday and Monday and meet 
with the board on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. We have not seen 
any of the cuts or narratives. 

We were left with the Sept. 30 
workshop and special meeting 
to deal with the continuing reso- 
lution. Another waste of time as 
the Budget Department sat with 
a prepared power point that we 
never saw. So at 5 p.m. during 
the special meeting, the continu- 
ing resolution until Oct. 31 was 
passed with Director Massaway 
and I voting “no.” I can only 
speak on my behalf that my rea- 
son for voting “no” was because 
we did not see the division cuts 
or narratives. If we continue to 
operate on last year’s numbers 
and we are sequestered 5 per- 
cent ($1.8 million), 10 percent 
($3.6 million), or 14 percent 
($5 .7 million) or more we will 
be 30 days of spending and 
have to make bigger cuts later. 
The chairman believes we may 
only be sequestered 2 percent 
($739,000). 

The problem is, God forbid if 
we meet while the chairman 
spent 10 days in D.C. trying 
to convince the feds that tribes 
should not be sequestered. We 
needed him to be there, but why 
is the board not allowed to meet 
without him? 

Since the board chose to 
meet on Sept. 5 on the budgets, 
we received a memo on Sept. 6, 
with notice of five special meet- 
ings on Sept. 20, 21, 23, 25 and 
28. We were to meet from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on the constitu- 
tion review and vote on consti- 
tutional amendments . Attached 
read the following: a second 
action item is the deduction of 
pro-rated amount of board pay 
for missing duly called meetings 
of the BOD, Special Meetings, 
Gaming Authority, Gaming 
Commission, Government 
Financial Reviews, Enterprise 
Financial Reviews, and duly 
called Budget Hearings (called 
as special meetings of either 
the Tribal Board of Directors or 
Gaming Authority) . The deduct 
amount shall be $500 per non- 
excused absences. Excused 
shall be limited to those where 
advanced notice is provided to 
all board members and only for 
immediate family medical (with 


obviously affects the health 
funding of our tribe, which in 
turn will affect our services. 

I wish that I could reassure 
you that everything will be okay, 
but I can’t. No one knows what 
is going to happen at this time. 
Hopefully, by the time you get 
this, the government will be re- 
opened, our tribe will receive 
our funding appropriations and 
we will move forward. We just 
don’t know. Take care and keep 
our tribe in your prayers. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me 
at cabramson@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 322-3823. As always, I 
look forward to hearing from 
you! 


doctor’s verification), bereave- 
ment, jury duty or court sub- 
poena or summons or official 
tribal business. Personally, I do 
not have an attendance problem, 
this is my full-time job. 

On Sept. 13, we received an 
updated memo with Sept. 23 
and 25 no longer on there with 
no explanation. So came Sept. 

20 at 10:11am or so the meet- 
ing was called to order. The 
chairman was not present and 
nobody in the room had heard 
from him. Director McKelvie 
motioned to adjourn the meet- 
ing and I seconded it and all 
agreed but one. First of all, the 
chairman called the meeting, 
was MIA, and we had no action 
items. A few minutes after we 
adjourned the chairman texted 
the executive secretary and 
said he was 20 minutes out in 
a torrential rain storm. On our 
way out at 11:10 a.m. the chair- 
man arrived. Prior to leaving, 
there were board members who 
said they could not make the 
Saturday meeting, me being 
one of them as I was going to 
an elder’s funeral in my unit. I 
watched the Livestream prior 
to the funeral and after and all 
it was, was a big fight with 
a decision to put the original 
draft constitution on the board 
agenda to vote on and talk about 
amendments. There was sup- 
posed to be another constitution 
review day on Saturday, Sept. 

28, that was canceled by the 
chairman via an email on Sept. 
25. 

About half of the board did 
meet on Friday, Sept. 27 on 
the casino team member sur- 
veys and reviewed Hessel and 
Christmas surveys. I would like 
to see us meet one day a week 
until we get through them with 
an action plan. 

On Oct. 1, we had our work- 
shop and meeting in the Sault. 
Our agenda, as always, reads, 
call to order, invocation (prayer, 
smudging, presentation of 
grandfathers), roll call, etc. We 
have only smudged during the 
first few meeting since I have 
been elected and were then pre- 
sented the seven grandfathers. 
This meeting the prayer was 
skipped over before I mentioned 
it. Many times we do not do 
a Native prayer. I am in fear 
that we are only a sovereign 
nation as long as we have our 
language and culture and that 
the U.S. government would love 
to take that away from us. Our 
elder Unit V director did read 
the Native 10 commandments, 
which was very fitting. Along 
came the vote on the proposed 
original draft of the constitution. 
I raised my hand to say that one 
year ago, when we discussed 
this document, that we were told 
by the chairman that we were 
denying our people the right to 
vote by not sending this docu- 
ment to the BIA for a secretarial 
election. I said I would not 
agree with sending this docu- 
ment out for a vote because I 
believe it is detrimental to the 
tribe. So, I then asked why a 
year later we were being told by 
the chairman that he could not 
support it in its original form. 


What changed? What would 
have happened if we would 
have sent it out and the people 
approved it? They would have 
had the right to vote on it but 
upon approval, the tribe would 
have been devastated. A tribal 
member in the audience spoke 
and said he believed the pro- 
posed constitution is a form of 
white government. I have to say 
he made a good point. I under- 
stand that our ancestors chose 
leaders to travel and speak on 
behalf of them and their inter- 
ests. Where do we find that in 
the three branches of the U.S. 
government? Why would a tribe 
want to emulate the government 
of the white man? Could this be 
another way of losing our sover- 
eignty? We need to function as a 
TRIBE. I have never seen such 
a big divide with our people, 
members leaving the tribe, bul- 
lying, etc. 

To sum things up, I am 
sick of the game play. We get 
threatened if we do not want to 
change a meeting so the chair- 
man can go out of town or he 
will resign from his committee 
appointments. Can you imagine 
if we shut down the Midjims 
or casino because the manager 
could not be there? We can- 
not meet with Budgets when 
we want, our new government 
financial calendar states that 
it is an administrative meeting 
only and there will be no ques- 
tions or answers allowed. 

I would like to thank all of 
the division directors and execu- 
tive team for all the hard work 
preparing your budgets with 
the least amount of impact to 
the tribe. You are the experts in 
your area and you know where 
the greatest areas of impact on 
the membership lie. 

The St. Ignace board of 
directors meeting has been 
changed to Oct. 22 at the casino 
event center. 

On Oct. 19 at noon there will 
be a dedication at the Wequayoc 
Cemetery with a plaque pur- 
chased by Director Hollo well. 

Anyone with children who 
need help with sports, driver’s 
training, band equipment, etc., 
please apply for a youth spon- 
sorship by calling the Big Bear 
at (906) 635-RINK for more 
information. 

So many elders have passed 
on in my unit, please take time 
for family and friends and 
remember what is truly impor- 
tant in life. Life is too short for 
negativity! 

For concerns please call me 
at 430-0536, my office at 643- 
2123, email me bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net or bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com. 


UPDATE 
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Protecting women. 



September 2013 report, printed 
at this time due to previous acci- 
dental omission in an earlier publi- 
cation of Win Awenen Nisitotung. 

It has been said that “A nation is 
not conquered until the hearts of its 
women are on the ground. Then it 
is finished, no matter how 
brave its warriors or how strong its 
weapons.” 

On March 7, 2013, President 
Barack Obama signed into law 
an important Act that helps tribes 
protect the hearts of its women; 
a law that grants tribes authority 
over non-Indian domestic violence 
perpetrators — it is the Violence 
Against Women Reauthorization 
Act of 20 13 (VAWA). 

For the first time, tribal nations 
will be able to arrest and prosecute 
non-natives involved in 
intimate relationships with native 
women, and who assault these vic- 
tims on tribal lands. But, as 


I have learned, it is not nearly as 
simple as it would seem. There is 
concern that tribal courts will not 
administer justice impartially, and 
that non-Indian defendants will not 
be given the same level of protec- 
tions that would be received in 
state and federal courts. I was also 
not surprised to learn that there is 
HUGE opposition to tribes having 
this authority, and that tribes will 
see their actions challenged by 
organized groups who believe that 
the entire Act is “unconstitutional.” 

All tribes will be able to imple- 
ment this law in 2014. However, 
there is an opportunity for tribes to 
take part in a pilot project that puts 
tribes on a fast track, and “readies” 
tribal courts to ensure that there is 
the greatest chance for success in 
the challenges that will come, and 
that non-Indian abusers are held 
accountable. The program is called 
Intertribal Technical- Assistance 
Working Group on Special 
Domestic Violence Criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

Our tribe is participating in this 
pilot, and on Aug. 20 and 21 , our 
tribe’s prosecuting attorney and I 
attended the first meeting of this 
group, it was phenomenal! I was 
so proud of our tribe, and how 
close we already are to being pre- 
pared. 

More than 36 tribes are par- 
ticpating in the project. We shared 
challenges, solutions and strate- 
gies to ensure everyone’s success 
in implementing this law. I am 
grateful that our board of directors 
asked me to represent our tribe 


gatherings for ghost suppers 


there. I am dedicated to protecting 
our people, and our way of life. I 
am a strong advocate for 
ensuring our tribe’s sovereignty 
is not diminished and will work 
hard to help us do what needs to be 
done to empower our courts 
with the proper laws, codes and 
authority. 

This historic first meeting of the 
pilot group was incredibly power- 
ful and intense. While there, I met 
a woman, Juana Majel, who was 
particularly knowledgeable and a 
primary speaker to the group. She 
is the 

traditional councilwoman of the 
Pauma Band of Mission Indians. I 
later learned she was vital 
in the struggle to get this law 
passed! The following are her 
words: “Today the drum of justice 
beats loud in Indian country in cel- 
ebration of the reauthorization of 
VAWA, and we stand in unity 
with all of our partners and leaders 
who were unrelenting in support of 
protections for all women, includ- 
ing native women. For an 
unimaginable length of time, those 
who have terrorized our women in 
our most sacred places, 
in relationships, in our homes, and 
on our land, have gone unpros- 
ecuted. Now that time has 
come to an end, and justice and 
security will flourish ...” 

Right on, Juana, right on! 

October 2013 report. 

Aanii Anishinaabek! 

It is good to have the chance to 
speak to you again. Many of you 


contacted me last month, asking 
about my missing newspaper arti- 
cle. Although my article was writ- 
ten, and turned in early, it seems to 
have created some confusion and 
was not published. 

However, all is well now, and 
you will find last month’s (as well 
as this month’s) article published 
in this issue. Miigwech to all of 
you who were concerned! 

This time of year brings 
back many memories for me, 
Halloween, small game and bow 
hunting, deer camps and ghost 
suppers. It is a wonderful time of 
togetherness as we prepare for the 
coming winter. I have been asked 
by tribal members to share cultural 
information in my articles and this 
month I wish to share a little bit 
about ghost suppers. 

The tradition of ghost suppers 
(aka giibi feasts) has been with our 
people for many hundreds of years. 
It is far more than a simple “har- 
vest feast,” it is a way of honoring 
our ancestors. 

Beginning around Halloween, 
and into the month of November, 
Anishnaabe people throughout the 
Great Lakes area hold ghost sup- 
pers and there are many differing 
ways of having them. Sometimes 
they are held in people’s homes, 
sometimes they are held in big 
community centers. It is a com- 
monly held Anishnaabe belief that 
our ancestors come back to visit 
us at this time of year and so we 
remember and honor them with a 
feast. 

No matter the location (home 


or community center), traditional 
foods such as venison, wild rice, 
com and berries are prepared and 
individual families prepare spe- 
cial dishes that perhaps were a 
favorite of a deceased loved one. 
But ghost suppers are not just for 
remembering and respecting our 
ancestors, they are also a celebra- 
tion and commemoration of what 
we are thankful for. A ghost supper 
is a wonderful way to keep our 
traditions alive and bring people 
together! 

I have visited ghost suppers 
held in people’s homes. Sometimes 
there were many to go to on the 
same night and so I just ate a little 
bit at each one. Inside, there was 
a table set with food prepared 
and served by family members. 
Sometimes a place setting would 
sit unused (to honor the ancestors), 
sometimes not. At each home, we 
were encouraged to eat and eat 
and eat! Eating was a way to help 
“feed the ancestors.” Each visi- 
tor symbolized an ancestral spirit 
visiting and brought many bless- 
ings. There was always much love, 
laughter and incredible stories 
shared during these feasts. After 
each group of people would finish 
eating, the family would clear the 
dishes and set new places for the 
next group to come in and join in 
the feast. This would repeat itself 
until there were no more visitors. 
Then the family would often set 
the table one more time and leave 
the food out during the night for 
the ancestors. 

See “ McLeod ” Page 26 




DINING 


DreamCatchers Restaurant 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 


Horseshoe Bay Restaurant 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 


F RID AY SURF & TURF 

FRIDAY NIGHTS 4 P.M+-IO P.M, 

Slow Roasted Strip Loin, Shrimp, White fish, 
Pork, Chicken, Wild Rice, Assorted Vegetables, 
Potatoes and Gravy and more. 

$19.99 adults + $9.99 children 5-12 years 
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Roll em High Craps 

Seeded $300 per registered player 
Kewadin Saule Ste. Marie 

October 25-27, 2013 
$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

November 1-3, 2013 

$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

November 8-9, 2013 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

November 22-24, 2013 


KEWADIN m 
ewadm KLASSIFIEDS 


NEW FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIALS 
Surf & Turf - $16,99 

Chargrilled 5-oz, Bistro Filet & Coconut Shrimp 
served over Rice Pilaf with our own Pina Colada 
dipping sauce. Accompanied by our vegetable du jour. 

Coconut Shrimp - $13.99 

A heaping portion of jumbo Coconut Shrimp served 
over Rice Pilaf with our own Pina Colada dipping 
sauce. Accompanied by our vegetable du jour. 
Available for a limited time only. 


CASINOS 1 -□□□-KEWADIN | KEWADtN.COM 

huntiC^H^ 


GRAiTD PRIZE NIGHT- NOVEMBER 30th 

WINA4-WHEELER!! a, [ f 

RANDOM DRAWS 

forCASH! ' 

C'N Earn Entries starting Noifem&er 1st . 

Visit The Northern Rewards Club for rules and details! 


ENTERTAINMENT 






ROGERS 


I hi* u Kmilln O.nirury. 


Christmas & Hits Through The Years 

With Special Guest Linda Davis 

SATURDAY SAULT STL MARIE 

December 14 ~ 7 p.m. KEWADIN CASINOS 
Tickets $62.50 8i 52.50 DREAMM AKERS 


Kewadin s DreamMakers Theater Voted 
Best Entertainment Venue in the Eastern U.P. 


Kewadin St. Ignace 
Voted #1 Casino 
in Michigan! 

Halloween 

Bar Parties 

All Kewadin Sites 

SATURDAY, 

OCTOBER 26 

PARTY STARTS AT 6 P.M* 
Spooktacwfar drink specials 

Costume contests for CASH: 

+ 1st Place ' $150 + 2nd Place - $100 
♦ 3rd Place - $50 

Categories: Best Couple, Scariest, 
Most Original 

28™ Anniversary 

Celebration 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Saturday, November z 

- Happy Hour Buck-A-Beer 

from 4 - 7 p.m. 

- Random Draws to Step Inside 
THE MONEY MACHINE 

from 6-11 p.m. 

- Plus FREE Appetizers! 

Veteran's Day 

All Kewadin Sites 

Monday, November 1 1 

Active & inactive service men & women 
who show a valid service ID at the 
Northern Rewards Club booth will receive 
$10 in Kewadin Credits ♦ 

One per person. Employees are eligible. 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULT£MARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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On federal funding and harvesting 



DJ Malloy, Director, 
Unit I 


During the last few months, 
the executive team, division staff 
and casino management has been 
working on budgets to come in 
line with the drastic cuts antici- 
pated from federal sequestration. 
So far, the federal government 
looks at treaty obligations as “dis- 
cretionary spending.” 

While we argue there is noth- 
ing discretionary about treaty 
obligations, the tide has yet to 
turn in favor of tribes across the 
entire United States. This means 
we must prepare for immense and 
painful cuts in the most basic of 


services in Indian Country, like 
Indian Health Service, which is 
already funded at only 54 percent 
of the need. A myriad of services 
will be greatly affected if the 
U.S. government doesn’t come 
together and pass a balanced bud- 
get. Most recently, the effects of 
the U.S. government shutdown 
has hit, and tribes are scrambling 
to make some sort of sense out of 
the fiscal conundrums. 

It is our mission to make 
budget reductions with a scalpel 
rather than an ax. We are looking 
to preserve services and jobs as 
much as possible. This has been 
an arduous and painful process 
for staff. They have had to pre- 
pare budget after budget looking 
at different scenarios and levels 
of anticipated cuts in federal 
dollars. I am so proud and grate- 
ful for the work and dedication 
they have put into each of their 
departments in efforts to continue 
service at some level to our most 
needy citizens. 

The one thing we cannot 
lighten up on is the presence of 
our tribal leaders in Washington 
D.C. This has been paramount 
in educating the legislators on 


treaties and trust. And our own 
tribal chairperson has made great 
strides in representing and advo- 
cating for not only our nation, 
but for all Indian nations. A catch 
phrase “It’s a trust thing!” was 
printed off and made into buttons 
then carried to Washington where 
it seems to be catching on. We 
have a glimmer of hope that there 
will be a recognition of federal 
treaty obligations or that the U.S. 
legislators will find common 
ground to stop the shutdown and 
perhaps even present a spending 
plan that comes in under budget 
thereby failing to trigger the 14 
percent sequestration mandate. 

Meanwhile, we can only 
hope for the best and plan for 
the worst. It would help if you 
contacted your U.S. legislator’s 
and urged them to recognize and 
honor their obligations under the 
treaties ! 

Harvest time — fall is the 
time of harvest no matter where 
we live. And just happens to be 
my favorite time of year. Many 
are heading out to the woods to 
pick wild flora, hunt large and 
small game, cut wood and gather 
materials for crafting. Here in the 


north we are blessed with quite a 
diverse harvest and I’m sure it is 
the Creator’s way of making sure 
we have the means to get through 
the harsh winter months. 

It is our charge to be respon- 
sible in our harvests. We should 
take only what we need and use 
as much of what we take as we 
can. When harvesting vegetation, 
don’t take every plant of a species 
in any one area. Leave enough 
to insure the continued growth 
for seasons to come. Hunt mush- 
rooms with a mesh bag to allow 
the spores to drop to the ground, 
again to make sure they are there 
for next year’s harvest. Use as 
much of an animal as possible. 

More and more often we 
are seeing evidence of people 
who need more teachings about 
sustainable harvesting. We see 
sweetgrass pulled up by the roots, 
entire patches of plants pulled and 
animal carcasses left rotting with 
only the hind quarters removed. 
Even the trees are being subjected 
to neophyte bark harvesting. The 
bark is being removed all the way 
around the tree and exposing the 
inner layers of the trunk. It kills 
the trees and is a waste of life and 


wisely 

resources. 

Like many others, I have no 
desire to purchase things that 
were made from items gathered 
irresponsibly. And it pains me to 
see such devastation left along 
the paths. I choose to believe it 
is done out of naivety rather than 
disregard. 

Remember, when we harvest, 
we are taking life. Being mind- 
ful of this keeps us close to the 
relationship we have with nature. 
There is nothing wrong with har- 
vesting those things we need or 
can use from our surroundings. 
And there is nothing wrong with 
asking for direction if one is not 
sure of how to be responsible 
while harvesting. There are teach- 
ings available for those who ask 
and, in turn, the students later 
become the teachers. 

In closing, I want to thank all 
those who continue to provide me 
with valuable input and visions 
for our future. Please know I 
am grateful for your insight and 
advice. I am available through 
email at dmalloy@saulttribe.net 
or by phone at (906) 440-9762. 

Respectfully, 

DJ Malloy 


Tribal Youth Development program available 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 
Unit IY 


This is a reminder to all par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts and 
uncles of tribal youth the Tribal 
Youth Development program 
opened Aug. 1 . Youth may request 


funding for a variety of purposes: 
sports fees (registration, equip- 
ment, shoes, music, dance and 
theatre lessons, instrument pur- 
chase and rental, language lessons, 
camps sports, band, art, academic) 
and related travel fees, educa- 
tional, cultural and class trips; test- 
ing fees, driver’s education, senior 
pictures, school supplies and book 
deposits, regalia and youth drum. 
Applicants may receive funding 
up to $100 once per academic 
year Aug. 1 - July 3 1 . Applicants 
must reside in the seven-county 
service area and provide proof 
of household income. For more 
information about the program, 
please contact Jessica Dumback at 
(906) 635-7770. Applications are 
available at the Manistique Tribal 
Center ACFS office please call 
(906) 341-6993 to have an appli- 
cation mailed to you. 


At the time of this report, the 
government has shut down and 
we have no definite number as to 
what sequestration is going to be. 
With the reality of sequestration 
and the government shut down 
now is the time our tribal leaders 
need to step up and make some 
long overdue changes to our casi- 
no operations. 

During this first year on the 
board I have heard many com- 
plaints about the mismanagement 
of our casinos and how miserable 
all the team members are that 
morale is at an all time low. At one 
time, all five casinos had a good 
family atmosphere. Everyone 
helped each other out, there was 
real team work. Everyone took 
pride in their work and we all 
worked for the success of the Sault 
Tribe. Since 2008, somewhere 
along the line, that way of think- 


ing went by the wayside. Now it 
seems most top management only 
work Monday through Friday 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m., some even work 
four 10-hour shifts. How do you 
run a business and actually have a 
handle on it unless you work dif- 
ferent shifts, during promotions 
and weekends? 

It seems management does 
not care that we are not increas- 
ing revenue because they are 
still being paid. The audit team 
Innovative Gaming Solutions has 
come in and provided the board 
with a report that shows many 
areas of improvement and cur- 
rently the board has started going 
through the casino team member 
surveys. While going through 
these surveys and with the audit 
report, I hope that all board mem- 
bers can see that we need to make 
a big move in the right direction. I 


cannot see how any board member 
can justify not making some major 
changes in our casinos. 

Director Chase and I would like 
to thank everyone who attended 
the Unit IV elders picnic on Sept. 
18 at the Manistique Tribal Center. 
We had a great turn out with 62 
elders attending from across the 
service area. 

We would also like to thank 
everyone who was able to donate 
items to the giveaway drawings. 

It was such a nice time to have 
all the elders under the same roof 
enjoying each other’s company. 

If I can answer any questions, 
feel free to give me a call at (906) 
203-6699 or email me at dmor- 
row@saulttribe.net or 
darcymorro wforunit4 @ yahoo . 
com. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 


Board resolutions summary for Sept. 24 meeting 

MUNISING - The Sault Ste. 


Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors convened a 
regular meeting on Sept. 24 at the 
Munising Tribal Center. All board 
members were present. 

Seven resolutions were passed 
unanimously and one (resolution 
208) passed by a vote of 8 to 3 
with one person abstaining. 

Resolution 201 was passed 
authorizing the Transportation 
Program to submit an appli- 
cation requesting $35 ,000 in 
funding for FY 2014 Tribal 
Transportation Program Safety 
Funds, administered through the 
Department of Transportation 
(DOT) to expand the current Road 
Safety Assessment Pilot Project. 
Expansion of the Road Investment 
Project will provide the tribe with 
the tools to identify resources, bar- 
riers and priorities and establish 
methods to implement strategies 
and expand assessments to include 
the entire seven county service 
area. 

Resolution 202, based on the 
same DOT safetv srant as men- 


tioned in resolution 201 above, 
authorizes the Transportation 
Program to submit an application 
requesting $12,500 in funding 
to develop a tribal transportation 
safety plan. 

Resolution 203 authorized the 
chairperson to accept grant dol- 
lars from the Michigan Economic 
Development Corporation amount- 
ing to $75,000, to fund predevel- 
opment activities for the property 
located at 199 West 3 Mile Road. 
The tribe purchased the 8,000 sq. 
ft. facility along with 28 acres of 
land along the 3 Mile Road cor- 
ridor in Sault Ste. Marie and the 
property and structure are in need 
of repair, development design and 
site improvements. 

Resolution 204 approved the 
establishment of a FY 2014 budget 
for the Michigan State University 
Extension Mini Grant with MSUE 
monies of $1,000. 

Resolution 205 approved the 
establishment of a FY 2014 budget 
for the Americorp Grant with mon- 
ies from the Federal Corporation 
for National Community Service in 


the amount of $67,200 and an in- 
kind match in salaries of $22,946. 

Resolution 206 approved the 
indirect cost reallocation FY 2013 
budget modification and the estab- 
lishment of an FY 2013 budget. 
This includes budget modifications 
to Indirect, Indirect-Membership 
Services, Indirect-Executive 
Director, and Board of Directors 
to reallocate personnel, expenses, 
and revenues to conform to the 
requirements of the Sault Tribe’s 
Indirect Proposal as well as the 
establishment of a FY 2013 budget 
for administrative staff to conform 
to the requirements of the Sault 
Tribe’s Indirect Proposal. 

Resolution 207 approved the 
establishment of a FY 2014 bud- 
get for the Community Oriented 
Policing Services (COPS) 

TGRP 2010 grant with Federal 
Department of Justice monies of 
$47,701.58. With Resolution 208, 
the board of directors, pursuant to 
Tribal Code Chapter 76, granted a 
partial waiver. 

Under new business, the board 
accented the resignation of Jeremv 


Loebach from the Great Lakes 
Conservation Committee; changed 
the Oct. 15 regular board meet- 
ing date to Oct. 22; and the matter 

From “McLeod,” Page 25 — 

I have also attended ghost feasts 
held as a huge event in tribal 
communities. Most often held in 
community centers, these feasts 
also consist of wild game, berries, 
com, wild rice etc. Families would 
contribute (pot luck style) special 
dishes of a beloved ancestor’s 
favorite dish. From banana cream 
pie to spaghetti, each holds a 
special place in the memory of a 
family and is a way of remem- 
bering and honoring an ancestor. 
Food prepared for a ghost supper 
is generally (although not always) 
homemade, and always prepared 
or purchased with love and good 
thoughts. 

Perhaps the ghost supper is new 
to you, perhaps not. But to all, I 
encourage you to keep our ways 
alive. It is the first purpose of our 
tribal Constitution - to perpetuate 
our way of life. It can be as simple 


of license plates was deferred for 
30 days to give the tribe’s Legal 
Department time to review the 
issue. 

as a small meal that includes a 
loved one’s favorite dish or as 
elaborate as a feast to feed hun- 
dreds! It’s all about remembering 
who we are, honoring those who 
came before and passing the tradi- 
tions on to our children. 

In these tough economic times, 
amid all the worry of sequestra- 
tion, government shutdowns and 
especially the fear of the unknown, 
we are still (and always will be) 
Anishinaabe. Don’t be afraid to try 
a ghost supper in your own home 
- even a little bit is good! I believe 
our ancestors would rather have us 
try, than do nothing. If I can be of 
any help, or if you have any ques- 
tions, please contact me. 

As always, 

Jennifer McLeod 
(906) 440-9151 
JmcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 
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Recent constitutional voting at the board level 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


On Oct. 1, 2013, the tribal 
board of directors voted on send- 
ing the original draft constitution 
out for a vote of the people. The 
item was placed on the agenda at 
least five days in advance per our 
Tribal Code and was placed on 
the agenda by the tribal chairman 
for action. After a long and hon- 
est discussion by all the board, 
the motion I made to send the 
document out failed with only 
myself and one other director 
supporting; the chairman voted 
‘no’ as as he can vote on constitu- 
tional issues. 

I will take this opportunity to 
explain my position and refer to 
facts (meeting video, e-mails I 
have sent and resolution 2005- 
198) because now misleading 
attacks are being placed about 
myself for voting for the project 
to go out to a vote and ironically 
those that did not support it are 
bring attacked as well, makes no 
sense and it’s quite shameful, I 
believe it’s simple this way as 
the whole item of constitutional 
reform has been used as a politi- 
cal weapon and abused to the 
most obvious degree to mislead 
members. 

I explained last night as you 
can review on our site, I have 
always supported sending out 
the original document. Back in 
2005, the tribe took on the proj- 
ect of constitutional reform and 
formed a TRIBAL MEMBER 
COMMITTEE to draft a docu- 
ment of amendments with NO 
INPUT OR INFLUENCE from 
the board of directors; see resolu- 
tion 2005-198, “New Constitution 
Amendment Project, project 
plan.” in this plan the wording 
states: 

“Guiding Principals 

“The Project is designed to let 
the People of the Tribe develop 
and vote on proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The 
Constitution is a document for 
all the People and the whole 
Tribe. The Board of Directors has 
agreed to takes steps to stay neu- 
tral in the Project, to try to keep 
'politics' out of the Project, and 
to allow the People to develop 
proposed amendments to the 
Constitution. 

“The Project is a serious 
matter and any changes to the 
Constitution could last for many 
years. The current Constitution 
has been in place for 30 years. 

“Approval Process 

“Once proposed amendments 
to the Constitution are developed, 
the Committee shall forward their 
recommendations to the Board of 
Directors. According to the cur- 
rent requirements contained in 


the 1975 Constitution, the Board 
of Directors must ask the BIA to 
hold a Special Election, called a 
‘ Secretarial Election, ’ for the vot- 
ers to make a final decision on 
any proposed amendments. 

“Voters Have the Final Say 

“Any decisions reached by the 
Committee will not be final until 
approved by the voters of the 
Tribe in an election. The voters 
of the Tribe will make the final 
decision on any proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution.” 

These paragraphs are verbatim 
out of the resolution. 

I stayed out of this process 
and was frustrated but adhered to 
it. We were prohibited from hav- 
ing input so there was no abuse, 
political influence or board mem- 
bers creating a document that was 
self serving. 

Once the document was 
completed and presented to the 
board, the committee, board and 
some vocal membership did not 
agree to the changes. It’s a truth 
the document sat dormant for 
almost six years with no real 
effort to bring that back. I have 
voiced at the board level, wrote 
in unit reports and requested on 
our agenda discussion many, 
many times about prioritizing 
and working on amendments in 
that six-year period, I have even 
been part of two good changes 
to our current Constitution and 
that is the reason I have always 
advocated for amendments. We 
can send out individual items so 
it does not cause confusion and 
we can adjust budgets to accom- 
modate those changes based on 
planning. 

Fast forward to 2013, we cre- 
ated another committee, this time 
WITH BOARD holding pen to 
paper with changes, we reviewed 
the document, discussed changes 
and some leadership advocating 
to strip many items out that the 
people of the tribe drafted (none 
were officially changed due to 
the fact it was a review). My 
elders in Unit II committed to this 
review and will agree it was only 
a review. It was in the original 
project plan that the board could 
not make changes to the draft that 
the original committee of THE 
PEOPLE drafted; it was to go out 
for a approval from the member- 
ship as is. 

So, finally, on Oct. 2, it comes 
to a head. I will say here I respect 
every vote that was made by my 
fellow board members on this 
decision, either way mine was 
mine and I voted ‘yes’ because 
it truly is the only document we 
have that the people of this tribe 
created. Anything other, in my 
opinion, would be and is abused 
in the process. I explained at the 
meeting that once the document 
came in the mail to my home, as 
a tribal member I would not vote 
for it but as a leader I would sup- 
port the entire membership mak- 
ing that decision, because remem- 
ber, this is the only document 
that THE PEOPLE created and 
I wanted to PROTECT that and 
voiced those same words Oct. 2. 

The chairman is a different 
story, although I respect his vote 
of NOT sending it out, I’m in 
total confusion. I agree with the 
other directors that there are items 
in there that cannot be handled 
financially at this time but this 


constitutional process has been 
abused so terribly. You can see 
from the words out of the project 
plan that we had a process set 
with the people! Now games are 
played, you are misled and it’s 
unacceptable. The document that 
I voted to send out is not perfect 
but it sure is better than the poli- 
ticians making the changes and 
claiming they speak for you. I’d 
have to think that after all these 
years the chair advocating for the 
changes, then voting no to send 
out is confusing at the very least. 
NOW moving forward I will 
continue to advocate for amend- 
ments one by one with your 
input and direction. I won’t use 
the process as a tool to mislead 
or create changes that represent 
myself. I was active and on the 
board when we did the last two 
amendments, “board members 
prohibited from working for the 
tribe” and “separating the CEO 
from the chair” and it does and 
CAN WORK for the people. 

Okay, I’m done on that sub- 
ject, please don’t believe the 
lies and misleading information 
recklessly posted by leadership 
on the Internet. I stand willing 
and committed to changes within 
our governmental structure with 
proper planning and direction 
from the people. 

The board has been work- 
ing on balancing our budget for 
2014. I’m proud to say we did 
get to the point of balancing 
the year, if we stay the course. 


We still face the uncertainty of 
the final sequestration amounts 
and our administration staff is 
working diligently to balance 
and make recommendations per 
the amounts for savings. They 
are aware and agree any cuts 
are with services and employees 
retained in mind. I’m proud of 
them and our board for being on 
top of this and committing to our 
responsibilities of financial well 
being. 

Can you believe that Indian 
tribes are even listed as discre- 
tionary spending when it comes 
to the govermental budgets? Oh, 
my gosh, I don’t even want to get 
started on that. This is a battle 
that we must keep battling every 
day for our people. 

I have received many calls on 
the changes with the Affordable 
Health Care Act. Below is some 
information; we have also identi- 
fied staff at each clinic to assist 
members with questions. 

1 . If you are an an elder 
and already have Medicare or 
Medicaid you do not need to 
make any changes. 

2. If you are an enrolled tribal 
member of a federally recognized 
tribe you can opt out from any 
requirement to sign up. 

3 . For those elders aged 60-64 
who have no insurance, they can 
call for assistance to sign up on 
the exchange for the marketplace 
or to see if their income allows 
them eligibility to sign up for 
Medicaid expansion. 


4. For coverage on the market- 
place to sign up for an insurance 
plan on the exchange, they need 
their income from last tax year. 
This will help to determine the 
subsidies and tax credits and how 
much per month insurance will 
cost them. 

5 . You can go also to the 
website www.healthcare.gov and 
click on “Michigan” and review 
the exchange and plans available. 
There is assistance prompts on 
the website as well. Again, we 
have staff identified to assist so 
please take advantage of this on 
your individual circumstances at 
our clinics. 

It’s that time of year for ghost 
feasts, remembering and feed- 
ing our ancestors. Please take 
the time to feast at those in your 
communities. Hessel community 
will be hosting a gathering of the 
pipes and ghost feast on Nov. 2 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. Pipes 
will be lit at sunrise with cer- 
emonies throughout the day and 
a ghost feast will begin at dusk. 
Everyone is invited to attend. 

We will also be holding a drum 
gathering and talking circle on 
Oct. 24 at 6 p.m. All are wel- 
come; please bring a dish to pass 
if you can. I hope to see you 
there. 

As always, if you would like 
to meet or contact me: lcausley@ 
saulttribe.net, (906) 484-2954, 
(906) 322-3818. Baamaapii. 

Lana Causley, Unit II board of 
directors representative. 
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Saturday, November 9, 2013 
Kinross Recreation Center, Kinross, Michigan 
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Veteran’s Breakfast 10:30 a.m. 

Grand Entry 2:00 p.m. 

Feast / Potluck 5:00 p.m. 

Please bring a dish to pass if possible. 


— Delegates— 

Head Veteran: Anthony Davis 
Head Male: Chris Hall 
Head Female: Debbie Pine 
Arena Director: Tracy Heath 


—Host Drum— 

Bah we ting Singers 

First four drums paid 
honorarium. 


Blanket Dance for All Other Drums — All Drums Invited. 
All Drums must have a minimum of 5 singers — no Drum hopping. 

This is an alcohol and drug free event. For information, 
please call 906-635-6050 or 906-203-4977. 

Vendors: Please call Linda Grossett, 906-635-6050. 
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FRIDAY 
November 22 

at 7:00 p,m. 


Ticket Prices 
$42,50 and $32,50 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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DreamMakers Theater 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


NOVEMBER 
Easton Corbin 

22nd | 7 p.m. | Friday | $42.50, $32.50 
On Sale Now 

DECEMBER 

Kenny Rogers 

14th | 7 p,m, | Saturday | $62,50, $52,50 
On Sale Now 


CASINOS 

This is Kewadin Country, 
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Sault Tribe switches to 
online job applications 
only at saulttribe.com 


From Sault Tribe Human 
Resources Department 

If someone says mouse, do 
you immediately think trap? No 
problem, Human Resource staff 
will be happy to help you fill out 
online applications. 

Effective Jan. 1, 2014, Sault 
Tribe will go to online applica- 
tions only; for two reasons. First, 
and most important, is it will 
allow us to better serve you, our 
valued customers. This change 
will also allow us to be more fis- 
cally responsible by avoiding the 
high cost of printing and more 
environmentally friendly by send- 
ing your applications to the hiring 
managers electronically. 

There will be some minor 
changes to applications. 

Applicants will now only be 
allowed to apply for one position 
per application. We know this 
seems like a lot more work, but, 
in the long, run it will allow you 
to tailor your application to show- 


case your skills and abilities for a 
specific position. 

This process will direct us to 
focus on your application to a 
specific job opening. 

No computer? No worries. 
There are a number of places 
you may visit to submit your 
application — a library, a college, 
Michigan Works, the Human 
Resource Department, family, 
friends, and so on. Please contact 
the Human Resource Department 
if we can assist you in finding the 
nearest available computer. 

If you have any questions, 
please feel free to call the Human 
Resource offices at 635-4937 in 
Sault Ste. Marie, 643-4176 in St. 
Ignace or call our toll-free num- 
ber at (866) 635-7032. 

The St. Ignace office services 
St. Ignace and Manistique, while 
the Sault Ste. Marie location ser- 
vices all other locations. 

After the new year, log on and 
apply at www.saulttribe.com. 


Escanaba Tribal Health Center re-opens 



Photo from Sault Tribe Rural Health 

Above, in front of Escanaba’s Tribal Community Health Center, standing left to right, Niki Krzyzanski, Bonnie 
Culfa, Tara Duchene, Darcy Morrow, Denise Chase. Kneeling left to right, Carol Irving (landlord of the new 
building) and Marlene Glaesmann. 


Nuclear waste site poses threat to 
U.S., Canadian economy, waters 


Kildee, state congressional 
delegation urge consider- 
ation and studies 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— Congressman Dan Kildee 
today expressed “significant con- 
cern” over plans by a Canadian 
energy corporation to store 
nuclear waste less than a mile 
from Lake Huron. In an Oct. 30 
letter to the Canadian Nuclear 
Safety Commission, Kildee was 
joined by other members of the 
Michigan delegation imploring 
the Joint Review Panel to con- 
sider alternative locations for the 
site. 

“Millions of people - both in 
the U.S. and Canada - depend on 


fresh water from the Great Lakes 
for drinking, fishing, and tour- 
ism. Every year, the Great Lakes 
pump billions of dollars into the 
economy and support thousands 
of good-paying jobs,” the let- 
ter reads. “Lake Huron, which 
together with Lakes Superior, 

Erie, Michigan and Ontario con- 
stitute the largest group of fresh- 
water lakes on earth, comprise 
21 percent of the world’s surface 
freshwater. If the Great Lakes 
were to be contaminated with 
nuclear waste, it would cause sig- 
nificant damage to this vital natu- 
ral resource,” the letter continues. 

Kildee said, “Our state’s liveli- 
See “Nuclear Waste ” pg. 3 
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From Sault Tribe Rural 
Health 

In response to tribal mem- 
bers’ requests to restore tribal 
Community Health services 
in the Escanaba area and after 
many months of hard work by 
the tribal board of directors, 
board representatives and an 
ad hoc health committee, the 
Escanaba Tribal Community 
Health Center re-opened for ser- 
vices on Aug. 19. 

The intent and purpose of 
health centers is to offer health 
promotion and disease preven- 
tion services by Community 
Health staff for members living 
in remote areas from the main 
ambulatory care centers. 

The staff are integral mem- 
bers of the health care delivery 
team and work closely with the 


main clinics to provide services 
close to where members reside. 
As is true for the health centers 
in Hessel and Newberry, the 
Escanaba Tribal Community 
Health Center will be widely 
used as the point of general ser- 
vice contact between the needs 
of local members and all services 
offered by the larger tribal orga- 
nization. 

Services offered from the site 
are home visits, office visits, 
diabetes support group activi- 
ties, diabetes foot care clinics, a 
wide variety of health education 
counseling services and flu shot 
clinics by Community Health 
nursing staff. 

Special recognition and 
appreciation is extended to 
Chairperson Aaron Payment, 
board representatives Denise 


Chase, Darcy Morrow and 
Joanne Carr Anderson, and all 
other board representatives who 
supported the project. Also, 
under the direction of the board 
and Health Division Director 
Bonnie Culfa, special acknowl- 
edgement for the long hours of 
hard work and dedication to the 
project goes to Rural Health 
Program Manager Marlene 
Glaesmann, Rural Health 
Program administrative assistant 
Niki Krzyzanski and Escanaba 
Community Health nurse Tara 
Duchene. 

An informal open house 
ceremony will be announced 
soon. Please visit or contact the 
new site at the Penstar Office 
Building, 1401 North 26th 
Street, Suite 105, Escanaba, MI 
49829, (906) 786-2636. 


Sault Tribe chairman voted in as Midwest 
regional vice president for NCAI 



Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment was voted as the 
National Congress of American 
Indians’ Midwest area vice- 
president on Oct. 16, receiving 
58 percent of the vote. A tribal 
advocacy group founded in 1944, 


NCAI is the oldest, largest and 
most representative Native orga- 
nization. Its purpose is to serve as 
a unified voice of tribal nations. 

“I am honored to be elected to 
represent my tribe, the Midwest 
region tribes, and all of our origi- 
nal people at the highest level,” 
said Payment. “Working on my 
first Master’s thesis in 1991, 

I wrote about impacting U.S. 
Indian policy at the national level. 
Quite frankly, I dreamed of this 
day. I am humbled and will do 
my best to carry the feather for- 
ward.” 

Over the last year, Payment 
was worked hard trying to stop 
sequestration by raising aware- 


ness at all levels. He serves 
on the HHS Secretary Tribal 
Advisory Council and Health 
Research Advisory Council. He is 
vice-president of M.A.S.T, vice- 
chair of the Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan and a member of the 
United Tribes of Michigan. 

Member tribes elect the NCAI 
president. The 12 regional vice- 
presidents are elected to two-year 
terms by their respective regions. 
The current President of NCAI 
is Jefferson Keel (Chickasaw 
Nation). As the vice-president of 
the Midwest Region, Payment 
will represent tribes from the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. 







More information is available on www.healthcare.gov 

Applications will become available in October 2013 
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ENROLLING IN MEDICAID EXPANSION OR HEALTH INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE PLAN MEANS MORE RESOURCES FOR EVERYONE. 
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Giving You ^ 


Sault Ste. Marie 

Health Division Staff 

906-632-5200 

Carol Pages-Montie 

Lane Barber 

Tom Sauro 

Jodie Hoglund 

ACFS Staff 

906-632-5250 

Megan Smith 


Hessel Tribal Community Health Center 


906-484-2727 
Teresa Jedele 


St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human 
Service Center 


906-643-8689 

Sissi Ouellette 

Heather Lester 

Newberry Tribal Community Health Center 

906-293-8181 

Lois Bryant 

Shirley Kowalke 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 

906-341-8469 
Jennifer Sitkoski 

Kellie Lakosky 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

906-387-4721 
Chris Marinoff 

Nancy Beauchaine 

Escanaba Tribal Community Health Center 

906-786-2636 
Diane Williams 

Tara Duchene 


Tribal Staff in your Community are ready to HELP you 
Sign Up for Health Insurance Coverage 


Other things to help you get ready ~ 

1 . If you have a computer, sign up for emails. 

2. Gather household information, like last tax return. 

3. Decide on how much you can spend for health insurance. 

4. Ask for help, if needed, about how health insurance works. 
Call us. 

5. Bring your Social Security card. 


Go to your tribal or IHS clinic and ask if you 
are eligible. Bring your Social Security card. 
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Traditional nautical chart availability waning 


The Advocacy Resource 
Center 

5th annual 

50/50 Christmas Raffle! 

One $10 ticket could win you up to $5,000! Only 
1,000 tickets will be sold. 

Proceeds to benefit operations of the Advocacy 
Resource Center. 

To buy your lucky ticket contact ARC staff at 

632 - 1808 . 

First Prize: 50 percent of the proceeds up to $5,000! 
Second Prize: Kindle Fire HD 8.9 16 GB 
Third Prize: $50 Midjim Certificate! 

The drawing will be Friday, Dec. 13, 2013, at 12 p.m. 
at Northern Rewards in the Sault Kewadin Casino. 
You do not need to be present to win! 

Tickets can be deducted from payroll! 

License STR— 023-13 

Obama issues executive order 
to prepare for climate change 


Certified partners 

CONTINUE TO SELL 
UP-TO-DATE PAPER 
NAUTICAL CHARTS 

The National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Adminstration’s 
(NOAA) Office of Coast Survey, 
which creates and maintains the 
nation’s suite of over a thousand 
nautical charts of U.S. coastal 
waters, recently announced 
major changes ahead for mari- 
ners and others who use nautical 
charts . Starting April 1 3 , the 
federal government will no lon- 
ger print traditional lithographic 
paper nautical charts , but will 
continue to provide other forms 
of nautical charts, including print 
on demand charts and versions 
for electronic charting systems. 

“Like most other mariners , I 
grew up on NOAA lithographic 
charts and have used them for 
years ,” said Rear Admiral Gerd 
Glang, director of NOAA’s 
Office of Coast Survey. “We 
know that changing chart for- 
mats and availability will be a 
difficult change for some mari- 
ners who love their traditional 
paper charts, but we’re still 
going to provide other forms of 
our official charts.” 

Since 1862, those lithographic 
nautical charts — available in 
marine shops and other stores 


The Sault Tribe Cultural 
Committee would like to extend 
an invitation for all members to 
attend the monthly meetings that 
are planned to be held in various 
tribal communities. 

The meetings are held on the 
fourth Monday of each month at 


From “Nuclear Waste ” pg. 1 
hood depends on preserving the 
Great Lakes. Not only do they 
propel Michigan’s economy 
through fishing and tourism, our 
beautiful lakes also provide sanc- 
tuary and serenity to millions of 
visitors from all over the world 
each year.” 

The congressman added, “Like 
all Michiganders, I have vivid 
memories of family vacations up 
north on the pristine shores of 
our state. I now have the great 
honor of representing Lake Huron 
and towns along the water in 
Congress, and I will always fight 
to preserve our beautiful freshwa- 
ter lakes from harm.” 

The letter to the Canadian 
Nuclear Safety Commission 
comes as the panel is closing its 
public comment period on the 
proposed site. Kildee’s letter is 


— have been printed by the U.S. 
government and sold to the pub- 
lic by commercial vendors. The 
decision to stop production is 
based on several factors, includ- 
ing the declining demand for 
lithographic charts, the increas- 
ing use of digital and electronic 
charts and federal budget reali- 
ties. 

“With the end of traditional 
paper charts, our primary con- 
cern continues to be making 
sure that boaters, fishing vessels 
and commercial mariners have 
access to the most accurate, up- 
to-date nautical chart in a format 
that works well for them,” said 
Capt. Shep Smith, chief of Coast 
Survey’s Marine Chart Division. 
“Fortunately, advancements in 
computing and mobile technolo- 
gies give us many more options 
than was possible years ago.” 

NOAA will continue to cre- 
ate and maintain other forms of 
nautical charts , including the 
increasingly popular print on 
demand (POD) charts, updated 
paper charts available from 
NOAA-certified printers. NOAA 
electronic navigational charts 
(NOAA ENC®) and raster navi- 
gational charts (NOAA RNC®), 
used in a variety of electronic 
charting systems, are also 
updated weekly and available for 
free download from the Coast 
Survey website. NOAA will 
also announce a new product: 


4 p.m. and the committee strives 
to be inclusive and seeks to 
involve the members in its dis- 
cussions. 

For the remainder of 2013 the 
dates and locations are as follows: 

Nov. 25: Lambert Center in St. 
Ignace at 4 p.m. 


also signed by Michigan’s con- 
gressional representatives, Gary 
Peters, Sander Levin and John 
Dingell. 

The underground nuclear waste 
storage facility, proposed by 
Ontario Power Generation, would 
store approximately 52 million 
tons of radioactive waste from 
Ontario’s 20 nuclear reactors. The 
plans include burrowing nuclear 
waste 2,200 feet underground 
near Kincardine, Ontario, a 
small town with just over 1 1 ,000 
people. 

The facility would be built in 
the Great Lakes basin and, in the 
event of an accident, could also 
threaten a large supply of the 
world’s fresh water resources. 
Lake Huron, along with lakes 
Superior, Erie, Michigan and 
Ontario, constitute the largest 
group of freshwater lakes on 


full-scale PDF (Portable Digital 
Format) nautical charts, available 
for free download on a trial basis 
at http://nauticalcharts .noaa.gov/ 
pdfcharts. 

The world of navigation is 
benefiting from advances in 
technology, Smith said. He said 
NOAA will consult with chart 
users and private businesses 
about the future of U.S. naviga- 
tion, especially exploring the use 
of NOAA charts as the basis for 
new products. 

“Customers frequently ask us 
for special printed features, such 
as waterproof charts, special 
papers or chart books contain- 
ing additional information,” he 
explained. “We are investigating 
new opportunities for companies 
to fill these market niches, using 
the most up-to-date information 
directly from NOAA.” 

NOAA’s Office of Coast 
Survey is the nation’s nautical 
chartmaker. Originally formed 
by President Thomas Jefferson 
in 1807, Coast Survey updates 
charts, surveys the coastal sea- 
floor, responds to maritime 
emergencies and searches for 
underwater obstructions that 
pose a danger to navigation. 
Follow Coast Survey on Twitter 
@nauticalcharts and check out 
the NOAA Coast Survey blog at 
noaacoastsurvey.wordpress .com 
for more in depth coverage of 
surveying and charting. 


Dec. 30: Niigaanagiizhik 
Cultural Building in Sault Ste. 
Marie at 4 p.m. 

The committee is working on 
a schedule for the 2014 meetings. 
When this is completed the dates 
and locations will be advertised. 


earth, comprising over a fifth of 
the world’s freshwater resources. 

The nuclear storage facility is 
anticipated to remain radioactive 
for centuries, the letter notes, as 
a result, it will impact the people 
of both countries for perpetuity. 
The letter urges an environmental 
assessment focused on the loca- 
tion of this facility should be 
conducted with great caution and 
deliberation as neither the U.S. 
nor Canada can afford the risk of 
polluting the Great Lakes with 
toxic nuclear waste. 

The letter concludes by asking 
the panel to continue working 
with federal, state, provincial and 
local governments on both sides 
of the border as an evaluation of 
the decision is made to help guar- 
antee the protection of the Great 
Lakes. 


By Rick Smith 

Citing a need for the nation to 
prepare for unavoidable conse- 
quences of climate change and to 
fulfill a moral obligation to future 
generations to leave them with a 
planet that is not polluted or dam- 
aged, President Barack Obama 
issued an executive order on 
Nov. 1 that directs federal agen- 
cies to begin work focused on 
protecting the nation’s environ- 
ments and economies and estab- 
lishes the Task Force on Climate 
Preparedeness and Resilience. 

“We’re going to need to get 
prepared,” Obama said last June, 
“And that’s why this plan will 
also protect critical sectors of 
our economy and prepare the 
United States for the impacts of 
climate change that we cannot 
avoid. States and cities across 
the country are already taking it 
upon themselves to get ready . 

. . And we’ll partner with com- 
munities seeking help to prepare 
for droughts and floods, reduce 
the risk of wildfires, protect the 
dunes and wetlands that pull 
double duty as green space and as 
natural storm barriers.” 

The executive order, titled 
Preparing the United States for 
the Impacts of Climate Change, 
directs federal agencies to 
examine and modernize federal 
programs to make it easier for 
communities to “build smarter 
and stronger” in order to become 
more resilient against natural 
disasters. 

Agencies are further ordered 
to identify changes in managing 
natural resources to strengthen 
climate resilience as well as pro- 


vide information and other tools 
accessible to the public through 
an easy-to-use method of convey- 
ance. Further, federal agencies are 
directed to develop and imple- 
ment strategies to evaluate and 
address the most significant risks 
to government operations related 
to climate change, building on 
plans released earlier this year. 

Responsibility to oversee the 
implementation of the speci- 
fied actions fall on a new body 
established by the executive order 
called the Council on Climate 
Preparedness and Resiliency. 

The council is chaired by the 
White House and composed of 
more than 25 agencies directed to 
consider recommendations from 
state, local and tribal leaders. 

In addition, another task force 
made up of 26 state, county, city 
and tribal officials is established 
to provide recommendations 
to the president on removing 
barriers to federal funding and 
programs to support efforts in 
developing environmental and 
economic resilience against natu- 
ral disasters. 

The order can be viewed in 
its entirety by visiting www. 
whitehouse.gov and entering a 
search for executive order climate 
change. 
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stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
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Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
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earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
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who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng” 
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and $30 to Canada. Please call for 


other foreign countries. Subscribe 
by sending your name and mailing 
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your check or money order made 
out to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. Or, call (906) 
632-6398 to pay by credit card. 
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St. Andre, 970-375-9352, ext.101. 
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Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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Anishinaabe Cultural Committee invites members 


Kildee calls Canada out on Great Lakes nuclear storage facility 
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Commission proposed to help Native youth 


. . recognizing the need to include children in the con- 
versation, the bill establishes a native children subcom- 
mittee comprised of one young person from each Bureau 
of Indian Affairs service area and one Native Hawaiian. 
The native children subcommittee will provide advice to 
the commission members and offer insight to help guide 
the commission’s work.” 


By Rick Smith 

The first female United States 
senator elected from North 
Dakota took the oath of office 
last January. Recently, on Oct. 30, 
Senator Heidi Heitkamp intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate that 
proposes the creation of a federal 
commission to address obstacles 
confronting Native American 
children in leading healthy, pro- 
ductive lives. The proposal is 
described as a “comprehensive 
plan to find solutions to the com- 
plex challenges facing Native 
American children” throughout 
Indian Country. 

The proposal is the first bill the 
Democratic Senator introduced 
into the Senate. 

Issues that would be addressed 
by the commission include high 
rates of poverty, unemployment, 
child abuse, domestic violence, 
crime, substance abuse and many 
others. 

“We have all heard stories or 
seen first-hand the struggles that 
too many Native children and 
their families face from extreme 
poverty to child abuse to suicide,” 
Heitkamp noted in a prepared 
statement. “Since I’ve been in 
public office, I’ve worked to 
address many of these challenges, 


and I’m proud my first bill as a 
U.S. Senator will take a serious 
look at finding solutions to bet- 
ter protect Native children and 
give them the opportunities they 
deserve.” 

Heitkamp, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, added, “Tragically, 
for children in our nation’s tribal 
communities, the barriers to suc- 
cess are high and they are the 
most at-risk population in the 
country, facing serious disparities 
in safety, health and education.” 

The bill is co-sponsored 
by United States Senator Lisa 
Murkowski of Alaska and is 
receiving support from leaders of 
Indian Country and others, such 
as Senator Byron Dorgan. 

According to background 
information on the bill, the com- 
mission is to be named the Alyce 
Spotted Bear and Walter Soboleff 
Commission on Native Children 
in honor of Alyce Spotted Bear, 
a former tribal chairwoman from 
North Dakota and a passionate 
leader in education and advocacy 
for Native children, as well as 
Walter Soboleff, an Alaska Native 
elder and statesman from the 
Tlingit people. 

The information on the bill 



Senator Heidi Heitkamp 

points out that the federal gov- 
ernment has a trust responsibil- 
ity to provide for the education, 
health and safety of American 
Indian children, but existing pro- 
gram rules hinder tribal efforts 
in improvements and the lack 
of clear guidance for federal 
agencies mire the ability of the 
government in fulfilling its trust 
responsibilities. 

The bipartisan bill would cre- 
ate a commission to conduct a 
comprehensive study on the fed- 
eral and tribal programs, grants 
and supports available for Native 
children with the aim of devel- 
oping a sustainable system of 


“wrap-around” services for the 
children. 

The commission would be 
composed of 1 1 members who 
have expertise in areas of juvenile 
justice, social work, education 
and mental and physical health. 

A bipartisan group including 
the president, Senate majority 
and minority leaders, speaker 
of the House of Representatives 
and House minority leader will 
appoint members to the commis- 
sion. 

Further, according to the back- 
ground information, recognizing 
the need to include children in 
the conversation, the bill estab- 
lishes a native children subcom- 
mittee comprised of one young 
person from each Bureau of 
Indian Affairs service area and 
one Native Hawaiian. The native 
children subcommittee would 
provide advice to the commission 


members and offer insight to help 
guide the commission’s work. 

The Alyce Spotted Bear and 
Walter Soboleff Commission on 
Native Children will have three 
years after the commission is 
fully appointed and funded to 
report recommendations on how 
to achieve better use of existing 
resources, increase coordination, 
measure outcomes, develop better 
data collection, strengthen private 
partnerships and implement best 
practices. 

The bill proposes funding 
through unexpended funds from 
the U.S. departments of Justice, 
Interior and Health and Human 
Services. 

Endorsements on the bill have 
been received from the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
National Indian Education 
Association and the Great Plains 
Tribal Chairmen’s Association. 


NCAI meets, elects new executive committee 


By Rick Smith 

The National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) elected 
new officers to two-year terms 
during the organization’s 70th 
annual convention in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on Oct. 17. The 
executive committee serves to 
advance the NCAI mission of 
representing Indian Country and 
protecting tribal sovereignty 
throughout the United States 
while serving the many interests 
of American Indian governments 
and other entities. The organiza- 
tion was established in 1944. 

Swinomish Indian Tribal 
Community Chairman Brian 
Cladoosby of LaConner, Wash., 
was elected president while 
Michael Finley, chairman of 
the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation in the state 
of Washington, became first vice 
president. Robert Shepard of 
the Sisseton Wahpeton Oyate of 


the Lake Traverse Reservation 
in the Dakotas was elected to 
the recording secretary post and 
Dennis Welsh Jr., council mem- 
ber of the Colorado River Indian 
Tribes of Arizona was elected as 
treasurer. 

In his first official statement 
after he was sworn in as the 21st 
president of the NCAI, Cladoosby 
called attention to the tribes of 
the Great Plains suffering from 
a natural disaster and the slow 
response of the federal govern- 
ment to help. “As I begin my 
term, my thoughts and prayers 
are with the South Dakota tribes. 
The Oglala Sioux and Cheyenne 
River Sioux have been devastated 
by the recent storm that swept 
the Great Plains — and the fed- 
eral government failed, again, to 
maintain treaty agreements that 
ensure disaster relief is provided 
when citizens are in distress. 
When the federal government 



NCAI President Brian Cladoosby 

neglects citizens in times of emer- 
gency, the effects can be long 
term.” 

Cladoosby said collapsing 
homes, lack of food and wide- 
spread loss of livestock are imme- 
diate problems facing the tribes 
and are only the beginning of 


U.S. attorney seeks victims of 
Kentwood pharmacists 2004-10 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 

— The U.S. Attorney’s Office for 
the Western District of Michigan 
is handling criminal cases involv- 
ing various individuals in con- 
nection with their employment at 
Kentwood Pharmacy. 

From approximately 2004 
through November 2010, 
Kentwood Pharmacy operated 
retail pharmacies in Grand Rapids 
(formerly Eastgate Pharmacy), 
Shepard, Alma and St. Louis, 
Mich. Additionally, they serviced 
nursing homes, adult foster care 
homes and other long term care 
facilities throughout Michigan 
and northern Indiana. 

To date, three pharmacists 
have pled guilty to misbrand- 
ing prescription drugs during 
their employment at Kentwood 


Potential victims should 
contact the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office for the Western 
District of Michigan by 
calling (616) 808-2034 or 
by visiting: www.justice.gov/ 
miwlprograms. 

Pharmacy and scheduled to be 
sentenced, in federal court on 
Nov. 13 and 14, 2013, before 
District Court Judge Janet T. 
Neff. 

Individual patients may have 
received drugs from Kentwood 
Pharmacy as early as 2004, 
continuing through 2010, which 
were misbranded or adulterated. 
Examples of such misbranded or 
adulterated drugs include mis- 
labeled drugs, discolored drugs 


or expired drugs. Anyone who 
believes they may have been 
victims of this crime because 
they received or paid for drugs 
supplied by Kentwood Pharmacy 
between 2004 and November 
2010, which were misbranded or 
adulterated, is asked to contact 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the 
Western District of Michigan. 

Potential victims may contact 
the Western District of Michigan 
U.S. Attorney’s Office by visiting 
the office’s website and access- 
ing a form related to this case at 
w w w. jus tice . go v/mi w/programs/ 
victimwitness.html Alternatively, 
potential victims may call the 
office’s Victim Witness Unit at 
(616) 808-2034 and provide the 
information over the phone. 


their woes. “Tribal ranchers and 
farmers in South Dakota will feel 
the economic impact of this storm 
for years to come as they will 
now have to rebuild their liveli- 
hoods from scratch,” he said. He 
further indicated Congress must 
pass a Farm Bill that supports 
people in dire straits nationwide 
and “act immediately to provide 
rapid recovery for our tribes 
and work to ensure that political 
gamesmanship and inactivity does 
not harm Native peoples again.” 

The NCAI announced the elec- 
tion of regional vice presidents 
on Oct. 18, selected by voting 
in their respective regions, their 
areas, names and tribal affilia- 
tions: 

• Midwest, Aaron Payment, 
chairman of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

• Western, Arlen Melendez, 
chairman of the Reno- Sparks 
Indian Colony. 

Visit MedlinePlus 

Do you know MedlinePlus.gov? 

It’s the National Institutes of Health’s award-win- 
ning website for patients and their families and 
friends. 

Produced by the National Library of Medicine, 
MedlinePlus.gov provides reliable information about 
conditions, diseases and healthy living. MedlinePlus. 
gov is available in Spanish, too! 

We invite you to browse MedlinePlus.gov, where 
you’ll find a wealth of resources, including the latest 
health news, anatomy and surgery videos, interactive 
tutorials and more than 900 health topic pages. 

After your visit, stay connected to MedlinePlus.gov 
by subscribing to e-mail updates (for health news, or 
updates on health topics), following @medlineplus on 
Twitter and visiting our mobile site, m.medlineplus. 
gov, for health information on-the-go. 

MedlinePlus health topics pages are reviewed con- 
tinuously with new links added every day. 


• Southwest, Manuel Heart 
of the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe 
council. 

• Southern Plains, Steven 
Smith of the Kiowa Tribe. 

• Southeast, Ron Richardson, 
chairman of the Haliwa-Saponi 
Indian Tribe. 

• Pacific, Rosemary Morillo, 
chairwoman of the Soboba Band 
of Luiseno. 

• Northwest, Fawn Sharp, pres- 
ident of the Quinault Nation. 

• Northeast, Randy Noka of the 
Narragansett Tribe council. 

• Great Plains, Leander 
McDonald, chairman of the Spirit 
Lake Tribe. 

• Eastern Oklahoma, Stampy 
Joe Crittenden, deputy principal 
chief, Cherokee Nation. 

• Alaska, Jerry Isaac, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Tanana 
Chiefs Conference. 
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National Native American Month proclamation 


National Native American 
Heritage Month , 2013, by the 
president of the United States of 
America, a proclamation 

From Alaskan mountain peaks 
to the Argentinian pampas to the 
rocky shores of Newfoundland, 
Native Americans were the first 
to carve out cities, domesti- 
cate crops, and establish great 
civilizations. When the Framers 
gathered to write the United 
States Constitution, they drew 
inspiration from the Iroquois 
Confederacy, and in the centu- 
ries since, American Indians and 
Alaska Natives from hundreds of 
tribes have shaped our national 
life. During Native American 
Heritage Month, we honor their 
vibrant cultures and strengthen 
the government-to-government 


relationship between the United 
States and each tribal nation. 

As we observe this month, 
we must not ignore the painful 
history Native Americans have 
endured — a history of violence, 
marginalization, broken promises, 
and upended justice. There was a 
time when native languages and 
religions were banned as part 
of a forced assimilation policy 
that attacked the political, social, 
and cultural identities of Native 
Americans in the United States. 
Through generations of struggle, 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives held fast to their tradi- 
tions, and eventually the United 
States Government repudiated its 
destructive policies and began to 
turn the page on a troubled past. 

My Administration remains 


committed to self-determination, 
the right of tribal governments to 
build and strengthen their own 
communities. Each year, I host 
the White House Tribal Nations 
Conference, and our work togeth- 
er has translated into action. We 
have resolved longstanding legal 
disputes, prioritized placing land 
into trust on behalf of tribes, 
stepped up support for Tribal 
Colleges and Universities, made 
tribal health care more accessible, 
and streamlined leasing regula- 
tions to put more power in tribal 
hands. 

Earlier this year, an amend- 
ment to the Stafford Act gave 
tribes the option to directly 
request Federal emergency 
assistance when natural disas- 
ters strike their homelands. In 


March, I signed the Violence 
Against Women Reauthorization 
Act, which recognizes tribal 
courts’ power to convict and 
sentence certain perpetrators of 
domestic violence, regardless of 
whether they are Indian or non- 
Indian. And this June, I moved to 
strengthen our nation-to-nation 
relationships by establishing the 
White House Tribal Council on 
Native American Affairs. The 
Council is responsible for pro- 
moting and sustaining prosperous 
and resilient Native American 
communities. 

As we observe Native 
American Heritage Month, we 
must build on this work. Let us 
shape a future worthy of a bright 
new generation, and together, let 
us ensure this country’s promise 


is fully realized for every Native 
American. 

Now, therefore, I, Barack 
Obama, president of the United 
States of America, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim 
November 2013 as National 
Native American Heritage Month. 
I call upon all Americans to 
commemorate this month with 
appropriate programs and activi- 
ties, and to celebrate November 
29, 2013, as Native American 
Heritage Day. 

In witness thereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand this 31st day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 
2013, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the 
238th. BARACK OBAMA. 


Historic appointment leads state civil rights office 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission recently announced 
the historic appointment of Matt 
Wesaw as executive director 
of the Michigan Department of 
Civil Rights (MDCR) effective 
as of Oct. 28. Wesaw is the first 
American Indian appointed to the 
position. He resigned his seats as 
chairman of the Pokagon Band of 
Potawatomi Indians and president 
and CEO of the Pokagon Gaming 
Authority in order to accept the 
historic post with the state. 

The MDCR executive director 
implements policies established 
by the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission and providing lead- 
ership for the department and its 
staff. The department is charged 
with investigating civil rights 
complaints as well as conducting 
outreach and education programs 
to promote compliance with civil 
rights laws. Futher, the depart- 
ment is home to several commis- 
sions supporting civil rights spe- 
cifically for women, Hispanics, 
Asians and others. 

In the announcement, 



Matt Wesaw 


Governor Rick Snyder expressed 
confidence in having Wesaw lead- 
ing the department. “Matt Wesaw 
brings a depth and breadth of 
experience and sound judgement 
that will be of great benefit to 
the Department of Civil Rights 
and the State of Michigan. I look 
forward to joining with him in 
the important work of ensuring 
that every citizen of this great 
state has the opportunity to live, 
work and learn in an environment 
free from discrimination, ready to 


How to replace some common vital 
records such as birth certificates 


Vital records, like birth 
and marriage certificates and 
military service records are often 
necessary to access a variety 
of government benefits and 
services. 

USA.gov has information 
to help you find copies and 
replacements of your vital 
records so you can apply for 
whatever benefits and services 
you need. 

Birth, marriage and death 
certificates — These records 
come from the states. To find 
a copy, you’ll have to contact 
that state office where the life 
event occurred. Find the contact 
information for state and territory 
offices that can help you. 

Passports — Report lost 
or stolen passports to the U.S. 
State Department right away 
by calling (877) 487-2778. To 
report and replace the lost or 
stolen passport, you’ll have to 
submit forms DS-11 and DS- 64 
in person at a passport agency or 
acceptance facility. If you lose a 
passport and then find it again, 


you won’t be able to use it to 
travel. You should return the lost 
passport and request a new one. 

Military service records — 
You often need copies of military 
service records to apply for a 
variety of government programs 
available for veterans, like health 
care, retirement or education 
benefits. The National Archives 
keeps copies of all veterans’ 
services records, and you can 
apply online to receive a copy 
of yours or an immediate family 
member’s if they are deceased. 

Social Security card 
— If you can’t find your Social 
Security card, you may not 
actually need to replace it. As 
long as you know your Social 
Security number, you will still 
be able to collect Social Security 
benefits, get a job and apply 
for many government benefits 
and services. However, if you 
do want to replace the card, 
you’ll need to gather documents 
proving your identity and 
citizenship to mail or take to a 
local Social Security office. 


pursue the opportunities around 
them.” 

Wesaw served 26 years with 
the Michgian State Police. Late in 
his state police career he became 
vice president of the Michigan 
State Police Troopers Association 
and also served as the associ- 
ation’s director of government 
relations. In addition to his duties 
for the association, Wesaw served 
as a member of the Pokagon 
Band tribal council, served under 
Governor John Engler as chair- 
man of the Commission on Indian 
Affairs and on the Community 
Service Commission. Governor 


Jennifer Granholm appointed 
Wesaw to the Michgan Civil 
Rights Commission as the second 
American Indian to serve in that 
capacity and served as commis- 
sion’s chair in 2010 and 2011. 

The United Tribes of Michigan 
hired Wesaw in 2007, a posi- 
tion he held until his election as 
chairman of the Pokagon Band 
in 2009. He was also elected 
as the Midwest area vice presi- 
dent of the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) in 
2009 and, in 2010, was selected 
as the recording secretary for the 
NCAI. 


Governor Snyder appointed 
Wesaw to the Council on Law 
Enforcement and Reinvention in 
2011, a committee responsible for 
evaluating the efficiency of law 
enforcement services in the state. 

“I feel very privileged and 
honored to have been selected 
as executive director of the 
Michigan Department of Civil 
Rights,” Wesaw noted in the 
state’s announcement. “Having 
served on the commission for 
several years, civil rights is an 
area that I am very passionate 
about and I’m excited to focus on 
it in the final phase of my career.” 


Lifeline service from 
AT&T Mobility. 


FREE 

while supplies last 

PANTECH BREEZE III™ 



Qualified low-income residents 
of Michigan may receive 
discounted service from AT&T 
under the Lifeline program. 
Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based 
on income level or current 
participation in financial 
assistance programs. 
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Report details NCAI position on "Indian" mascots 


By Rick Smith 

The National Congress of 
Amerrican Indians (NCAI) 
recently released a new report 
titled Ending the Legacy of 
Racism in Sports and the Era 
of Harmful “Indian” Sports 
Mascots. 

The report comes amid grow- 
ing controversy nationwide on 
the use of skewed American 
Indian imagery and racist names 
used in sports mascots across the 
country by teams ranging from 
small town schools to the revered 
professional sports franchises 
of the major leagues. The issue 
is even drawing attention and 
action from some representatives 
in Congress. Not long ago, even 
President Barack Obama weighed 
in on what may be the country’s 
most contentious case, indicat- 
ing he would seriously consider 


changing the name of the team if 
he owned the Washington, D.C., 
National Football League fran- 
chise. 

The 29-page NCAI report 
starts by noting both the practice 
of and opposition to “Indian” 
sports brands is nothing new, 
“’Indian’ sports brands used by 
professional teams were born in 
an era when racism and bigotry 
were accepted by the dominant 
culture. These brands, which have 
grown to become multi-million 
dollar franchises, were estab- 
lished at a time when the practice 
of using racial epithets and slurs 
as marketing slogans were a 
common practice among white 
owners seeking to capitalize on 
cultural superiority and racial ten- 
sions.” 

A ground swell of support 
over the last 50 years has been 


mounting to end the era of racist 
and harmful “Indian” mascots in 
sports and in popular culture, the 
report adds. Indeed, the NCAI 
established a campaign in 1968 
to end skewed imagery and ter- 
minology in popular media and 
culture. While no professional 
teams have adopted “Indian” 
mascots since 1963, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) established an extensive 
policy in 2005 to eliminate harm- 
ful “Indian” mascots and a strong 
trend is seen among high schools 
in dropping racist mascots and 
team names referring to American 
Indians. In addition, according 
to the report, “Hundreds of tribal 
nations, national tribal organiza- 
tions, civil rights organizations, 
school boards, sports teams and 
individuals have called for the 
end to harmful ‘Indian’ mascots.” 


According to the report, harm 
is generated by “Indian” mascots 
in several ways: It perpetuates 
negative stereotypes. Rather than 
acting as tributes to American 
Indians, they often convey 
caricatures that contribute to the 
disregard for the humanity of 
indigenous people. Widespread 
damage can be summed up in one 
sentence of the report, “These ste- 
reotypes affect how Native youth 
view the world and their place in 
society, while also affecting how 
society views Native peoples.” 

NCAI is not alone in object- 
ing to “Indian” mascots. About 
20 organizations, including the 
National Education Association 
and the Michigan State Board 
of Education and the American 
psychological Association, have 
adopted resolutions calling for 
an end to the practice in sports. 


Another 115 groups as diverse 
as the American Sociological 
Association, Calvert Investment 
Group, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians have endorsed 
retiring American Indian referenc- 
es as sports mascots and logos. 

In addition to other informa- 
tion, the report delves into the 
policies of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and a few 
states on hostile and abusive 
mascots. Further, it expresses a 
viewpoint on professional sports 
and harmful mascots and goes 
into great detail over the situation 
involving the National Football 
League franchise of Washington, 
D.C. 

The report can be seen in its 
entirety or downloaded at www. 
ncai.org. 


Board actions summary for Oct. 1 meeting in the Sault 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe ing on Oct. 1 at the Kewadin 

of Chippewa Indians Board of Casino and Convention Center. 
Directors met for a regular meet- All board members were present. 
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Class A and Class B retail 
liquor licenses were re-issued for 
all five of the tribe’s casinos as 
well as the Midjim convenience 
stores in Sault Ste. Marie and St. 
Ignace. The licenses expire on 
Dec. 31,2014. 

Delegates and alternate dele- 
gates of the tribe were designated 
for the 2013 annual National 
Congress of American Indians 
convention along with autho- 
rization for an expenditure of 
$550 to pay for the tribe’s 2014 
annual dues. Chairman Aaron 
Payment was designated as del- 
egate, appointments as alternates 
named directors Cathy Abramson, 
Jennifer McLeod, DJ Malloy, 
Catherine Hollowell and Keith 
Massaway along with Sault Tribe 
Gaming Commision Director 
Kenneth J. Ermatinger. 


The board authorized a grant 
application in the amount of 
$5,405,572 for an annual Bureau 
of Indian Affairs tribal transporta- 
tion program grant. 

A 2014 housing plan grant 
was accepted and a request was 
authorized for funding from the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The chairman was autho- 
rized to sign an Eastern Upper 
Peninsula Cooperative Weed 
Management Area memorandum 
of understanding to commit the 
tribe as a “cooperator” in the 
organization for the management 
and control of invasive land and 
water plants in Chippewa, Luce 
and Mackinac counties. 

Budget modifications were 
approved for the fiscal year 2013 
governmental capital expenditures 


budget for a reduction in expendi- 
tures of $800,000 and an increase 
of $1,000,000 from bank financ- 
ing. The board also approved the 
establishment of the fiscal year 
2013 budgets for building and 
equipment with $300,000 from 
fund balance and JD Edwards for 
$835,000, of which $35,000 will 
come from the Housing Authority 
and $800,000 from transfers. 

The board authorized a carry- 
over budget modification to 
establish a 2013 budget of over 
$9,000 for tribal Integrated 
Resource Management Planning. 

A declaration of disaster was 
authorized to aid attempts to 
acquire federal funding to remedy 
damages from heavy rainfall of 
approximately five inches in a 
four-hour period on Sept. 9 on 
Sugar Island, Mich. 


Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
Oct. 22 meeting in St. Ignace 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors met for a regular meet- 
ing on Oct. 22 in St. Ignace. All 
board members were present. 

A resolution was approved 
granting a partial waiver of a 
conviction for a tribal member 
who was convicted of a crime 
(misdemeanor disorderly person - 
drunk - 7/20/13) who would have 
otherwise been denied a license 
for employment in a gaming 
operation. 

Tribal Code Chapter 71: 
Criminal Offenses 71.1 504 
Underage Possession of Liquor 
by a Minor was amended. 

A resolution for an integrated 
solid waste management plan 
was approved. A previous resolu- 
tion had directed executive staff 
to develop a mandatory tribal 
recycling plan and authorized 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Program to request funds from 
Indian Health Service (IHS) 
to develop an integrated solid 
waste management plan. The 
Environment Program, after 
consultation with Housing, 
Purchasing, and other tribal 
departments, drafted an Integrated 
Solid Waste Management 
Plan, which was reviewed and 
approved of by the IHS and EPA 
and presented and explained to 


the board of directors during the 
meeting. The board approved 
the plan and directed the 
Environment Program to seek out 
resources required for its imple- 
mentation. 

A resolution was approved for 
the Sault Tribe health survey of 
the Community Transformation 
Grant (CTG) Project. The U. S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention requires 
evaluation of the tribe’s CTG 
project to support interven- 
tion efforts and demonstrate 
outcomes. For that purpose the 
Health Division’s Community 
Health Program has been autho- 
rized by the board to present the 
Sault Tribe Health Survey aggre- 
gate results and key findings with 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention Division of 
Community Health and to use the 
data in public health publications 
and educational materials related 
to the success of the tribe’s CTG 
program. 

Resolutions 2013-99 and 2013- 
91 were amended granting PNC 
Bank a limited waiver of sov- 
ereign immunity and consent to 
waiver of tribal court jurisdiction 
regarding amended credit agree- 
ments with PNC Bank. 

A resolution to approve a 


Marquette sub-lease passed - the 
sub-lease is between the tribe 
and the Medical Care Access 
Coalition (MCAC), which will 
permit the tribe to utilize clinical 
services space one day a week 
within the Upper Peninsula 
Medical Center building 
located on West Fair Avenue in 
Marquette. Services that will be 
offered in the Marquette property 
include: 

* Community Health Nursing/ 
Community Health Technician 
services. 

* Medication delivery and 
pick-up services. 

* And other available health 
promotion/disease prevention 
services. 

The rent on the space will 
be $357. 32/month for the term 
of the lease. The cost will be 
pro-rated and absorbed in the 
Munising Tribal Health Center 
2014 Budgets. The sub-lease 
will expire and be considered for 
renewal on July 31, 2014. 

The board also passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the granting of 
an easement to Marquette County 
for an upgrade to the Sanitary 
Sewer System at K.I. Sawyer in 
Marquette. 

The ACFS Emergency 

See “Board” on pg. 7 
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Project: Ice — Great Lakes past, present and foreboding 


By Rick Smith 

A chance encounter between 
two men at the Soo Locks about 
three years ago eventually led to 
a fascinating two-hour documen- 
tary on the Great Lakes called 
Project: Ice. William H. Klienert, 
director and executive producer 
of the movie, and Brian Jaeschke, 
researcher and writer for the proj- 
ect, were the main drivers behind 
a movie sure to be appreciated by 
those unfamiliar with the Great 
Lakes region as well as life-long 
residents of the area. 

The movie was shown in a pri- 
vate screening at Varsity Cinema 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the 
evening of Oct. 26. 

In the movie, viewers are 
given a concise yet thorough and 
lively look at the history of the 
Great Lakes beginning with their 
creation through glacial advances 
and retreats during the Ice Age 
and the rise of human habitation 
through the ages. In addition, 
the work highlights the region’s 
unique contributions to national 


and worldwide events and affairs 
over centuries past into modern 
times. 

Along with the history, the 
work documents some of the 
everyday life particular to the 
region as folks live, work and 
play on the snow, ice and water. 

A compelling warning is 
served in the last segment of the 
movie as viewers hear and see 
testimony from noted scientists 
as well as life-long local observ- 
ers about disturbing changing 
trends taking place in the Great 
Lakes as evidenced by ice and 
water conditions as well as 
clues from deteriorating sport 
and commercial fisheries. The 
documentary clearly demonstrates 
something’s wrong with the water 
and the Great Lakes is acting as 
a “miner’s canary” in providing 
a warning to mankind to counter 
the global warming that is taking 
vitality not only from the Great 
Lakes but is gradually sapping 
the life out of regions all over the 
world. 



File photo by Rick Smith 

Above, some of the documentary crew at the time of filming in a tribal 
facility in downtown Sault Ste. Marie during March of 2012. William H. 
Klienert, director and executive producer of Project: Ice is standing 
third from left. 


The cinematography is pol- 
ished as is the animation used to 
clearly illustrate narration in the 
work. The documentary is a work 
of technical mastery in bringing 
the story of the Great Lakes to 
life. 

Viewers from the eastern 
Upper Peninsula will see testi- 
monies from some of the folks in 
the area including Bernie Arbic, 
a local historian of the Sault Ste. 
Marie area; Margaret Doud, long- 


time mayor of Mackinac Island; 
along with Sault Tribe members 
Ralph Wilcox, a life-long com- 
mercial fisherman and business- 
man; and Cecil Pavlat of the 
tribe’s Cultural Department. 

In a question and answer ses- 
sion immediately following the 
screening, Kleinert indicated the 
movie is bound for a world pre- 
miere somewhere in the Great 
Lakes region in the near future 
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and will be submitted to about 30 
international film festival com- 
petitions all over the world. The 
documentary will also be mar- 
keted to a wide variety of media 
concerns and other avenues of 
distribution. Kleinert said folks 
may be able to acquire copies for 
themselves in about six months to 
one year. 

More can be learned at 
w w w.proj ecticemo ve . com. 



CECIL PAVLAT 


RALPH WILCOX 


Image courtesy of Tillinghast Reid Worldwide, LLC 


Above, image of a promotional poster for the Project: Ice documentary. View of Great Lakes ice was taken 
from onboard the United States Coast Guard Cutter Mackinaw (WLBB 30). Above right, stills of three of the 
eastern Upper Peninsula residents who appear in the work, including two Sault Tribe members. 


ISHPI honored in South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S.C. - Ishpi 
Information Technologies, Inc., 
was honored by SC Biz News as 
the fifth best performing large 
South Carolina company for 2013 
at the Roaring Twenties event in 
Columbia, S.C. 

ISHPI, climbing from number 
17 in the small business category 
last year, was the only low coun- 
try company represented in the 
top five of the large business cat- 
egory winners this year. 

Companies were qualified 
and ranked according to revenue 
growth. Winners were selected 
based on both dollar and percent- 
age revenue increases in South 
Carolina revenue from 2011- 


2012. Company size was deter- 
mined by gross revenue of $10 
million and less for small compa- 
nies and more than $10 million 
for large companies. ISHPI’s pro- 
file, as well as the profiles of the 
other winning companies, will be 
published in the winter issue of 
SCBIZ magazine. 

“ISHPI is pleased to repre- 
sent our home town as the only 
Charleston area company to be 
named in the top five best per- 
forming large businesses in South 
Carolina,” said Noah T. Leask, 
ISHPI’s chairman, CEO and 
president. “We are proud because 
our growth from number 17 in 
the small business category last 


year to the top five in the large 
business category this year dem- 
onstrates our firm commitment 
to the continuing economic vigor 
and vitality of South Carolina and 
the low country.” 

Leask is a Sault Tribe member 
born and rasied in Cheboygan, 
Mich. He recently shared his suc- 
cess with Sault Tribe members 
enrolled in college by donating 10 
$1,000 scholarships to the tribe’s 
scholarships funds. 

ISHPI is an international SB A, 
three-time Inc. 50015000, multi- 
award winning company special- 
izing in information and cyber 
dominance, engineering and tech- 
nical services. 


Oct. 22 Sault Tribe Board of Directors meeting 


From “Board ” pg. 6 
—Assistance FY 2013 budget 
modification was approved. 

Law Enforcement - Adam 
Walsh SORNA Grant FY 2014 
Establishment of a Budget - the 
board of directors approved 
the establishment of a FY 2014 
budget for the Adam Walsh 
Implementation Grant with 
Federal Department of Justice 
monies of $62,154.34. The board 
also approved the establish- 
ment of a FY 2014 budget for 
the Administration for Native 
Americans grant with Federal 
Department of Health and Human 


Services monies of $77,070.95. 

The board approved the 2013 
employee health plan document 
and summary plan description 
continuing to ensure the current 
level of benefits for Plan par- 
ticipants. The Plan and Summary 
Plan Description were amended 
retroactive to January 1, 2013. 

Approval and authorization 
of senior secured credit facil- 
ity was approved by the board 
- The Kewadin Casinos Gaming 
Authority wishes to borrow 
up to $28,250,000 provided 
by PNC Bank, the proceeds of 
which will be used to refinance 


existing indebtedness of the 
Authority under the current Loan 
Agreement. Also to finance up to 
1,000,000 for the purchase of a 
new MIS system and additional 
equipment and related software. 
The financing will be for a term 
of 4.03 years and will be secured 
by the personal assets of the 
Authority’s northern casino oper- 
ations. 

These resolutions can be 
viewed in their entirety online at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Under “New Business” was a 
committee request and to reinstate 
Head Start. 


Want to help the world’s hungry and have an enjoyable learning 
experience while you do it? Log on to www.freerice.org and play 
games while helping others! 


BUY HERE, PAY HERE! 


BAD CREDIT, BANKRUPTCIES, REPOS OKAY! 

The Largest Selection of Trucks and 
SUVs in Northern Michigan. 

Easy Terms - Low Monthly Payments 

Most Monthly Payments 

UNDER $ 200 

24-Month Warranties 
Available on ALL Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles! 


Call Rich: 989-306-3656 
Visit Our NEW SOO STORE! 
Huron Auto Sales U.P. 

across from K-mart 
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Michigan Legal Help website available, free 


By Brenda Austin 

If you are planning to repre- 
sent yourself in a simple civil 
legal matter without a lawyer, 
you may want to check out www. 
michiganlegalhelp.org. 

The website contains toolkits 
to help you prepare to represent 
yourself and offers articles about 
specific areas of the law. 

The website offers informa- 
tion, not legal advice — only 
lawyers can provide legal advice. 
What it does provide is free 
and accurate legal information 
and resources and referrals for 
Michigan residents. 

The site also contains automat- 


ed forms and checklists to help 
with common legal processes 
and a directory with links to local 
attorneys. It can also put you in 
touch with an affiliated self-help 
center where you can obtain addi- 
tional assistance. 

The site offers help under- 
standing court processes and pro- 
vides links to resources such as 
shelters for victims of domestic 
violence and other community 
organizations. 

The website is a great resource 
for information on housing issues 
such as leases, landlord/tenant 
matters, mobile homes, evictions, 
security deposits and subsidized 


housing. It also provides informa- 
tion on family law matters, such 
as divorce, custody, parenting 
time, child support, annulment, 
separate maintenance and pater- 
nity. 

It addresses consumer law 
problems about debts and debt 
collection, garnishment, small 
claims and installment payment 
plans. Protection from abuse 
information includes domestic 
violence, stalking and personal 
protection orders. 

Information is also available 
on income tax, public benefits 
- such as food stamps, cash 
assistance, Medicaid, disability 


benefits and Social Security - and 
setting aside an adult criminal 
conviction or juvenile adjudica- 
tion. 

New content is being added to 
the site on a regular basis. 

The websites homepage offers 
a welcome video and tutorial that 
will introduce you to the site and 
what it offers. There is also a 
users guide link at the bottom of 
the website. 

The Michigan Legal Help 
Program works with judges, bar 
associations, legal aid, local self- 
help centers and libraries, among 
others, to provide assistance for 
self-represented Michigan resi- 


dents. The website and affiliated 
self-help centers are part of the 
Program, which is funded by the 
Michigan State Bar Foundation, 
Legal Services of South Central 
Michigan and the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

The information on the web- 
site is reviewed by attorneys and 
all automated forms have been 
tested for functionality to make 
sure they work correctly. 

If you find yourself needing 
information about Michigan laws 
and court processes or links to 
additional resources, visit the 
Michigan Legal Help Website at 
www. MichiganLegalHelp . org . 


Lake State business school renovation starts in 2014 



Above, artist’s rendition of the new South Hall, north main campus 
entrance. Below, new South Hall, south community entrance. 



By Brenda Austin 

Lake Superior State 
University’s (LSSU) Lukenda 
School of Business will move 
to it’s new home in the spring 
of 2015 if everything goes as 
planned. One of the older build- 
ings on campus, South Hall - a 
historic Fort Brady era building 
from the early 1900s, will be 
renovated with $9 million from 
the State of Michigan’s Capital 
Outlay program and another $3 
million the University is in the 
process of raising. 

The University’s Engineering 
and Business Schools recently 
merged and have continued to 
see about a 5 percent increase 
in enrollment over the past few 
years. 

To date the LSSU Foundation 
- the fundraising arm of the 
University - has raised $2.1 mil- 
lion of the $3 million that is the 
University’s 25 percent 3-1 match 
with the State. Executive Director 
of the Foundation, Tom Coates, 
said, “We are very excited about 
what we have accomplished so 
far and are taking on the chal- 
lenge of raising the remaining 
$900,000 by the end of this calen- 
dar year.” 

Hitting some important mile- 
stones with their fundraising, 
Coates said this would be the 
first time the University and the 


Foundation have named one of 
the schools within the University 
after a generous donor and alum- 
nus. The School of Business will 
now be known as the Lukenda 
School of Business, after Lou 
Lukenda, DDS of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 

Coates said that merging the 
two schools, and providing a 
permanent, state-of the-art facil- 


ity for the business program, will 
provide additional opportunities 
for students. “We are reinvent- 
ing ourselves, and it’s important 
to bring business and engineer- 
ing together where they can help 
bring products to market and 
promote local entrepreneurship. 
The University’s service area is 
similar to the tribes. We have stu- 
dents from all over the U.P. and 


northern Lower Peninsula and we 
see this as an opportunity to edu- 
cate the next business leaders for 
the tribe as well.” 

Construction is slated to begin 
the first quarter of 2014. Some 
of the improvements to South 
Hall include much needed infra- 
structure upgrades to the existing 

32.000 sq. ft. building as well as 
classroom and office renovations. 
An addition of approximately 

12.000 sq. ft. will be made to 
connect the original two wings 
and form an atrium that creates 
an interactive commons with 
an expanded cafe, new program 
rooms and support space. Coates 
said the University would like to 
see the new space enjoyed by the 
community, including inviting 
successful business people from 
the Sault area to be guest lectur- 
ers. “A number of our students 
don’t know that there are some 
great business success stories 
right here in the EUP,” he said. 
“For instance, Old Mission Bank 
has gotten behind the renovation 
project. Several of the bank’s 
officers decided to start a bank 
in the year 2000 during a time 
when the economy wasn’t strong. 
They raised enough capital to get 
it going - and that happened right 
here in town. This is just one 
example. We want those leaders 
to come in and talk and interact 


with our students and feel wel- 
come to share their knowledge 
and experience.” 

Coates said the atrium area 
could be a place for events such 
as weddings and the outer apron 
area will be a nice place for some 
picnic tables for outdoor get- 
togethers. “We see it as an asset 
for our students and a place to 
have an identifiable home for our 
School of Business. There is also 
a possibility that space inside the 
building will be available to be 
leased for local events,” he said. 

The Lukenda School of 
Business is currently located 
within the University’s Kenneth 
J. Shouldice Library, occupying 
several offices. 

According to their website, 
the Lukenda School of Business 
produces 15-20 percent of LSSUs 
graduates each year and for the 
past five years business students 
have scored above the national 
mean in Major Field Test in 
Business , which is administered 
by over 800 business schools 
throughout the country. 

To watch an animation of the 
proposed building design and 
learn more about the project, visit 
the South Hall Renovation Project 
website at: www.lssu.edu/founda- 
tion/southhall/animation.php. 

compliance 


Hunters' safety classes 


improve behavior and 


By Brenda Austin 

It’s that time of year again 
when young and not-so-young 
hunters pick up their bows, shot 
guns and rifles and head out 
into the marsh or forest hoping 
to bring back a prize buck or 
plump duck or other game bird. 
Dinnertime takes on a whole new 
meaning when the family’s hunter 
provides the main course. 

Many young hunters gain 
knowledge and experience by 
going on hunts with their fathers, 
uncles or family friends - some- 
times even moms and aunties ! 

But before a hunter can get 
their permit to hunt with the 
appropriate tags, they must first 
complete and pass a hunter safety 
course. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
has been hosting hunter safety 
classes for over 15 years, and this 
year had a full class of 20 youth 
age 10 and up who attended with 
their parent or guardian. 

Making it a family event, 

Trysh Little and Kenneth LaFaver 
were there with their three kids, 



Photos by Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 

Above, hunter safety materials for the class to review. Right, Officer Sam Gardner with students participating in the two-day hunter safety class. 


Ryan Farnsworth, 12, Ameria 
Little, 10, and Kenneth LaFaver, 
10. Ameria said she learned there 
are different ways of trapping 
animals and that when you shoot 
a deer you should aim for their 
heart or lungs. She said she is 
looking forward to doing some 
deer hunting this fall. 

Her mother Trysh, said she 
goes out with them but doesn’t 
hunt herself. She likes eating 
their catch, but is a bit squeamish 
when it comes to watching them 
field dress their kill. 


Abbie Lovin, 12, said she has 
never been hunting before but 
hopes to this winter with her fam- 
ily. She said she’d like a bag a 
bigger buck then the one she saw 
her grandpa Randy Menard bring 
home. 

Officer Alan TenEyck taught 
the class with assistance from 
Officers Sam Gardner, George 
Parish and Mike Povey. 

Chief of Police Robert 
Marchand, said, “This is a great 
program, each year our officers 
look forward to instructing the 


hunters safety class and really do 
an outstanding job. This is a great 
way for our officers to interact 
with new hunters and teach them 
what they need to know to stay 
safe and be responsible while 
engaging in this activity. We wish 
everyone a safe and successful 
hunting season!” 

Hunter’s safety courses focus 
on safety and prevention, but also 
on compliance with hunting laws. 
Some of the things young hunters 
are exposed to in class are: basic 
hunting weapon safety rules, 


basics of marksmanship and rifle 
accuracy skills, how to prop- 
erly transport firearms, moving 
weapons into tree stands and over 
fences, how to carry weapons in 
the field and prevent falls, how to 
carry weapons around other peo- 
ple, the difference between safe 
and unsafe shoots and the proper 
clothing to wear, among others. 

Hunter’s safety classes provide 
new hunters with the knowledge 
to challenge the great outdoors 
and the skills to do it safely. 
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Higher education opportunities approaching 


Scholarships application 
period opens 

The Gates Millennium 
Scholars Program selects 1,000 
talented students each year to 
receive a good-through-gradua- 
tion scholarship to use at any col- 
lege or university of their choice. 
Gates Millennium scholars are 
provided with personal and pro- 
fessional development through 
leadership programs along with 
academic support throughout 
their college careers. 

The program, funded by a 
grant from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, was estab- 
lished in 1999 to provide out- 
standing African-American, 
American Indian, Asian Pacific 
Islander- American and Hispanic- 
American students with an 
opportunity to complete an under- 
graduate college education in any 
discipline area of interest. 

The American Indian Graduate 
Center Scholars is the American 
Indian partner for the Gates 
scholarships program. 

Dave Houghton, advisor for 
Native students at Sault Area 
High School, said going through 
the process of applying for one 
of the Gates scholarships is well 
worth the trouble. “Although the 
application process in respect to 
the eight essays is long and time 
consuming, the end result is so 
worthwhile to the students. Since 
2008, we have had six Sault High 
students receive this scholarship 
and it is so exciting when every- 
one receives the news.” 

Houghton described the excite- 
ment his role in the selection 
process brings, “For the Native 
American selection process, I 
have been blessed to have been 
selected to be a reader for four 
out of the last five years. It is 


a long process, but so reward- 
ing because, as a reader, you are 
impacting students for the rest 
of their lives. Although we can’t 
read any applications from our 
area or tribe, it is so exciting 
knowing that our applicants are 
part of the process and potentially 
in the pool selection.” 

Students are eligible to be 
considered for a Gates scholar- 
ship if they meet all of the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1 . Have African American, 
American Indian, Asian or Pacific 
Islander- American or Hispanic- 
American ancestry. 

2. Citizen, national or legal 
permanent resident of the United 
States. 

3. Have a cumulative high 
school GPA of 3.3 or have a 
GED. 

4. Will enroll for the first 
time in a U.S. located accredited 
college or university (with the 
exception of students concur- 
rently pursuing a high school 
diploma) in the fall of 2014 as a 
full-time, degree- seeking, first- 
year student. First-time college 
enrollees can also be GED recipi- 
ents. 

5. Have demonstrated leader- 
ship abilities through participation 
in community service, extracur- 
ricular or other activities 

6. Meet federal Pell Grant eli- 
gibility criteria. 

7. Completed and submitted all 
three required forms: the student’s 
application (nominee personal 
information form), an evaluation 
of the student’s academic record 
(nominator form) and an evalua- 
tion of the student’s community 
service and leadership activities 
(recommender form) by the dead- 
line. 

The deadline is Wednesday, 


January 15, 2014, 11:59 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time. 

For more information and to 
complete an on-line application, 
go to http://gmsp.org. 

Scholars Program supports 
chemical sciences studies 

The American Chemical 
Society (ACS) Scholars Program, 
now in its 18th year, is a renew- 
able scholarship available to 
American Indian, African- 
American and Hispanic high 
school seniors, college freshman, 
sophomores and juniors intending 
to or already majoring in chemis- 
try, biochemistry, chemical engi- 
neering or a chemically related 
science and planning a career in a 
chemical science related field. 

The ACS scholarship is also 
available to students in two-year 
college programs intending to 
or already majoring in chemical 
technology or a chemical science 
related discipline and planning 
a career in this field. For more 
information and to apply online 
visit http://www.acs.org/scholars 
or contact the American Chemical 
Society Scholars Program at 1155 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036 or call toll-free (800) 
227-5558, extension 6250, or 
send an email message to 
scholars@acs.org. 

Applications available annually 
starting on Nov. 1 , deadline is 
March 1 of each year for schol- 
arships awarded for the follow- 
ing academic year. Number and 
amount of awards are subject to 
the availability of funding. 

College Application Week 

What is College Application 
Week? The primary purpose of 
this effort is to help high school 
seniors navigate the complex 
college admissions process. 

The application process can be 


daunting, even for students sur- 
rounded by a support system of 
caring adults. Host sites set aside 
time and space during the school 
day with computers and Internet 
access. Paper applications are 
acquired when necessary. Hosts 
set a goal of 100 percent of all 
graduating seniors to filling 
out at least one application to a 
postsecondary institution by the 
conclusion of College Application 
Week. 

The American College 
Application Campaign is a 
national effort to increase the 
number of first-generation and 
low-income students pursuing 
a college degree or other higher 
education credential. 

Did you know approximately 
90 percent of middle grade stu- 
dents say they plan to go to col- 
lege, yet only about two-thirds of 
students do. For many reasons, 
by senior year, many students 
believe they are unprepared 
or unable to achieve the col- 
lege dream. Michigan College 
Application Week encourages 
students to take a significant 
step toward college by providing 
assistance and creating enthusi- 
asm during the application pro- 
cess. 

For more information, please 
visit the Michigan College Access 
Network website on the net at 
www. micollegeacces s . org/e vents/ 
college-application- week. Contact 
person is Lisa King, assistant 
director, Michigan College 
Access Network, (517) 316-1713, 
caw@micollegeaccess.org. 

Michigan College Goal 
Sunday 

If you are graduating from 
high school in 2014 or you’re 
already in college, you need to 
submit the free application for 


federal student aid (FAFSA). To 
get the most assistance for col- 
lege, your application needs to be 
turned in by March 1 . 

Make sure you do it right. 
Come to a Michigan College 
Goal event to have an expert help 
you fill out the FAFSA — free! 
IMPORTANT: You and your 
parent must use the Michigan 
College Goal Sunday to apply 
for FAFSA personal identifica- 
tion number (PIN) so you can 
sign your documents. Under 
the student tab on their website, 
they provide a step-by-step walk 
through of how to apply for a 
FAFSA PIN. 

You MUST bring the following 
with you to the event: 

• Your PIN Social Security 
number and driver’s license 
(if any), your parent or legal 
guardian’s Social Security num- 
ber (If you are 23 or younger and 
a dependent), your W-2 forms or 
other records of money earned, 
2012 federal income tax return, 
your spouse’s 2012 income tax 
return if married, your parents’ 
2012 federal income tax returns, 
your 2012 untaxed income 
records (Social Security, tempo- 
rary assistance to needy families, 
welfare or veterans’ benefits 
records if any), 2012 bank state- 
ments, 2012 business and invest- 
ments records if applicable and 
your alien registration card if you 
are not a U.S. citizen. 

Not sure about college? Apply 
for the money now and decide 
later. If you wait, chances are 
you’ll get less. 

You can sign up on their web- 
site for reminders and notification 
about the event near you. Please 
visit www.micollegegoal.org for 
more information. 


UW Flex Option confers 
degrees based on competence 


“Learn at your own pace, get credit for what you already know” 


By Rick Smith 

The University of Wisconsin 
offers what it call the Flex 
Option, degree programs 
designed for adult students who 
have acquired substantial educa- 
tion through experiences from 
years of living. The Flex Option 
programs allow students to dem- 
onstrate knowledge applicable 
toward college credits or degrees. 
The acquired education could 
stem from a variety of experienc- 
es such as previous employment, 
military or on-the-job training, 


independent study or other life 
situations. 

Existing programs at the uni- 
versity are modified in self-paced 
formats allowing students to dem- 
onstrate competency under the 
Flex Option. 

Last July, the university 
announced it was authorized to 
use the Flex Option by the Higher 
Learning Commission for associ- 
ate degree and certificate pro- 
grams along with three bachelor’s 
degree programs and a certifica- 
tion program. Bachelor’s degrees 


Firehawks fundraiser set for Nov. 19 

Spaghetti and meatballs, salad and a beverage. Adults, $7, 
children, $5, dine in or take out. Nov. 19, 4-8 p.m., 
Ceremonial Building on Ice Circle, Sault reservation. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


in nursing, diagnostic imaging 
and in information and technol- 
ogy are available as well as a cer- 
tification program in professional 
and technical communication. 

Those interested in learning 
more about the UW Flex Option 
should visit www.flex.wisconsin. 
edu. 



Gallagher 
Benefit 
Services, Inc. 


Ronald D. Sober 
Cory J. Sober 

1 05 Water Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, 49783 

(906) 635-5238 


Bay Mills Community College update 

From Sault Tribe Education 

The number of students attending Bay Mills Community College 
(BMCC) for the fall 2013 semester is 526; of that number, 300 stu- 
dents (57 percent) are Native American, 185 are Sault Tribe members. 
This means approximately one in three students attending BMCC are 
Sault Tribe members. 

If you are interested in attending BMCC for the spring 2014 semes- 
ter, please contact the college at (906) 248-3354 or visit online at 
www.bmcc.edu. 



UNIT I FUNDRAISER! 


Holiday raffle tickets, prizes: 
$300, $200 and $100. 

Tickets only $1 at the 
Nikomis-Mishomis Building, 
2076 Shunk, 

Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mon-Fri, 8 a.m-5 p.m. 

Drawing on Dec. 10, 2013, 
12:30 p.m., at the Sault casino 
holiday dinner for elders. 

Proceeds to Unit I 
elders activities. 

Need not be present to win. 


License STR— 024-13 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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Coalition sponsors seminars by tobacco control expert 





By Rick Smith 

The Chippewa County 
Tobacco-Free Living Coalition, 
which includes the Sault Tribe 
Transformation Grant Project, 
the Chippewa County Health 
Department and the EUP Great 
Start Collaborative, recently 
helped to sponsor three seminars 
featuring Dr. Tom Peterson, 
a leading expert in adverse 
health conditions from direct or 
indirect exposure to smoking 
tobacco as well as developing 
and implementing smoke-free 
environments. The main goal 
of the seminars was to promote 
smoke-free homes, worksites 
and grounds of public facilities 
as well as tobacco-free living, 
especially to prevent impaired 
health among children. 

The seminars, titled Giving 
Children a Healthy Start 
— Promoting Smoke-Free 
Environments and Tobacco-Free 
Living, were free and open to the 
public. 

According to a coalition 
announcement, two of the 


Photos by Rick Smith 

Above, left, Dr. Tom Peterson speaks at the Oct. 11 seminar at LSSU promoting smoke-free environments and tobacco-free living. Above, right, 

Sault Tribe Community Health educator, Heather Hemming, helps an arriving attendee at an information table set up for the seminar. 


seminars were opportunities for 
anyone interested in the training 
and a third was geared more for 
healthcare professionals. The first 
seminar took place in Marquette, 
Mich., on Oct. 10 and the second 
was conducted in Sault Ste. 

Marie at Lake Superior State 
University on the morning of Oct. 
1 1 . The third seminar convened 
in the afternoon of Oct. 1 1 at the 
Sault Tribe Health Center in the 
Sault. 


The announcement noted Dr. 
Peterson, a pediatrician, has 
more than 25 years experience 
in tobacco control work and 
has led national, state and local 
tobacco cessation initiatives 
working with a wide variety of 
governmental entities, businesses, 
medical institutions and other 
organizations. In addition, he has 
conducted numerous seminars 
on many subjects related to 
smoking tobacco, particularly 


Community Peonle You Know 


I/Ve have policy and we follow it. But we never forget for a 
minute that It's about people not policy , That's community bonk- 
ing, 


Open your account today by stopping at one of onr 7 local banking offices! 


Visit its online at 
\v WYY.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Pemnsufa i 
oldest community bank* 
vetehrafing 125 years of 

i YHtfittUOiiK service ttr the urea. 


Member FD1C 


St. Ignace - Cedarville - Mackinac Island - Naubinway - Newberry 

1 32 N. State Street, St. Ignace, Ml (906) 643-6800 


as it concerns children. 

Further, Peterson is a member 
of the National Expert Panel 
and Speakers Bureau for the 
Richmond Center of Excellence 
at the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

Besides the many well-known 
dangers of directly smoking 
tobacco, bystanders in the vicinity 
of smokers are also subject to 
developing impaired health 
due to “second-hand” smoke 
and “third-hand smoke.” While 
many people are more familiar 
with the harms of second-hand 
smoke; third-hand smoke can also 
endanger the health of people by 
exposure to the accumulation of 
toxins left on surfaces in rooms 
where smoking takes place. 
Infants, toddlers and very young 
children are especially vulnerable 
to third-hand smoke. 

“Tobacco use remains the 
leading cause of preventable 
death and disease in the country,” 
Dr. Peterson said. “Everyone can 
play a part in helping people live 
tobacco-free, provide information 
and direct them to a quit line 
or a local program. Talk with 
them each and every time you 
see them. Helping people quit 
tobacco use and eliminating 
exposure to second-hand 
smoke is just as important as 


immunizing a child.” 

Donna Norkoli, Community 
Transformation Grant Project 
coordinator, added, “One of 
the key messages Dr. Peterson 
provided was that nicotine 
dependence is a chronic disease 
and treatment needs to be 
ongoing and continuous to 
move people forward in the 
process of quitting commercial 
tobacco use.” 

The Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant Project, a 
strong partner of the Chippewa 
County Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition, funded by the Cent- 
ers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, works to educate 
people about the dangers of 
commercial tobacco use and 
second-hand and third-hand 
smoke as leading causes of 
preventable death in the United 
States. 

Other entities that joined 
the coalition in sponsoring 
Dr. Peterson’s seminars were 
the Cheboygan-Otsego- 
Presque Isle Great Start 
Collaborative, Mackinac 
Straits Hospital, Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan, Upper 
Peninsula Health Group and 
the Marquette- Alger Regional 
Educational Service Agency. 


Is It a Cold or the Flu? 


Symptoms 

Cold 

Flu 

Fever 

Rare 

Usual; high (100°F to 102°F, 
occasionally higher, especially in 
young children); lasts 3 to 4 days 

Headache 

Rare 

Common 

General Aches, Pains 

Slight 

Usual; often severe 

Fatigue, Weakness 

Sometimes 

Usual; can last up to 2 to 3 weeks 

Exhaustion 

Never 

Usual; at the beginning of the illness 

Stuffy Nose 

Common 

Sometimes 

Sneezing 

Usual 

Sometimes 

Sore Throat 

Common 

Sometimes 

Chest Discomfort, Cough 

Mild to moderate; hacking cough 

Common; can become severe 

Treatment 

Antihistamines 

Decongestants 

Nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 
medicines 

Antiviral medicines — 
see your doctor 

Prevention 

Wash your hands often with 
soap and water; avoid close 
contact with anyone with a cold 

Annual vaccination; antiviral 
medicines — see your doctor 

Complications 

Sinus congestion 

Middle ear infection 

Asthma 

Bronchitis, pneumonia; can 
worsen chronic conditions; can 
be life-threatening. Complications 


more likely in the elderly, those 
with chronic conditions, young 
children, and pregnant women 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
National Institutes of Health 

il Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 


November 2008 
www.niaid.nih.go 


You can enjoy some fun and vocabulary games online as 
you simultaneously help feed he hungry all over the world. 
The next time you are online, take a moment to investigate 
www.freerice.org. 
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IHS launches Affordable Care Act web page 


By Rick Smith 

Call it the Affordable Care 
Act, Obamacare or “the health 
care law.” Whatever you want 
to call it, it’s causing a lot of 
heartburn, especially among those 
poorly informed about the situa- 
tion and what it means to them. 
The U.S. Indian Health Service 
(IHS) recently opened a page on 
its website that helps people of 
Indian Country to understand the 
Affordable Care Act and how it 
applies to them. 

The page is found at www.ihs. 
gov/aca, and, along with informa- 
tion on the law, it features links 
and tabs covering a variety of 
associated matters. 

In general, the major point is 
that the Affordable Care Act gives 
American Indians more options 
in health coverage. Depending on 
eligibility and available cover- 


age in one’s state of residence, 
the choices are to continue to 
receive services from IHS or 
urban Indian health care facili- 
ties, enroll in a qualified health 
plan through the Health Insurance 
Marketplace or acquire coverage 
through Medicare, Medicaid or 
the Children’s Health Insurance 
Program. Those who opt to enroll 
in a qualified health plan may 
qualify for special benefits and 
protections. 

For the benefit of those who 
have no readily available access 
to the Internet, here are three 
things the IHS wants you to 
know, according to a link on the 
new page: 

1 . IHS will continue to provide 
quality, culturally appropriate 
services to eligible American 
Indians. 

2. Under the new health care 


law, everyone is required to main- 
tain minimum essential cover- 
age or pay a fee (known as the 
shared responsibility payment). 
Being eligible for IHS services 
alone does not meet the minimum 
essential coverage requirement. 

a. If you do not have health 
insurance coverage and receive 
care from IHS, you will need to 
either sign up for health insurance 
coverage, pay the shared respon- 
sibility payment or apply for an 
exemption. 

b. If you have health insurance 
coverage from your employer that 
meets the minimum essential cov- 
erage requirement or have other 
health care coverage through 
Medicare, Medicaid, CHIP, VA 
health benefits or TRICARE, 
you are covered and don’t need 
to worry about paying the shared 
responsibility payment or enroll- 


ing for health coverage available 
through the Health Insurance 
Marketplace. 

c. If you are offered and 
decline health insurance coverage 
that meets the minimum essen- 
tial coverage requirement from 
your employer, you must pay the 
shared responsibility payment or 
obtain an exemption, if eligible. 
Members of federally recognized 
tribes and other individuals who 
are eligible to receive services 
from Indian health care provid- 
ers will have access to a special 
exemption, but other exemptions 
are available. 

d. If you are not offered health 
insurance coverage through your 
employer or are unemployed, 
you may be eligible for cover- 
age through the Health Insurance 
Marketplace. To learn more 
about health insurance options, 


please visit healthcare.gov. 

e. If you are interested in 
applying for an exemption, 
please visit healthcare.gov. 

3. American Indians and 
Alaska Natives have access to 
affordable health care cover- 
age options through the Health 
Insurance Marketplace. You 
may now be eligible to purchase 
insurance coverage or deter- 
mine if you qualify to enroll 
in Medicaid. If you qualify for 
and enroll in a plan through the 
Health Insurance Marketplace, 
you may be eligible for premium 
tax credit assistance, which is 
based on your income, or cost 
sharing waivers based on being 
a member of a federally recog- 
nized tribe. 

To learn you’re eligibility, 
please visit www.ihs.gov/aca and 
explore www.healthcare.gov. 


Federal Trade Commission issues advisory on 


By Rick Smith 

Think of it this way, some com- 
panies have legitimate free trial 
offers, while others are merely 
lures with strings attached that 
could cost you lots of money. 

The U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) wants con- 
sumers to know that what might 
seem like attractive free or very 
reduced price trial offers might be 
lures which turn out to be the start 
of shady practices which create 
drains on your finances. 

In the case of free trials, for 
example, the free trial period ends 
eventually and, if you don’t want 


to buy the item tried, you have to 
cancel or take other action or you 
may be unwittingly agreeing to 
buy more products. Some busi- 
nesses will even go as far as mak- 
ing it difficult for you to cancel, 
hiding the terms of the offer in 
fine print and using pre-checked 
boxes with strict conditions that 
make it nearly impossible to stop 
deliveries and billing. In addition, 
small shipping and handling fees 
might come with the “free trial,” 
it’s merely a ruse to get your credit 
card information. 

In order to avoid the high costs 
that might be hidden in free trials, 


the FTC recommends: 

— Research the company 
online. See what other people are 
saying about the company’s free 
trials. Complaints from other cus- 
tomers can tip you off to “catches” 
that come with the trial. 

— Find the terms and condi- 
tions for the offer. That includes 
offers online, on TV, in the news- 
paper, or on the radio. If you can’t 
find them or can’t understand 
them, don’t sign up. 

— Look for who’s behind the 
offer. Just because you’re buying 
something online from one com- 
pany doesn’t mean the offer or 


pop-up isn’t from someone else. 

— Watch out for pre-checked 
boxes. If you sign up for a free 
trial online, look for already- 
checked boxes. That checkmark 
may give the company the green 
light to do any number of things. 

— Mark your calendar. Your 
free trial probably has a time limit. 
Once it passes without you tell- 
ing the company to cancel your 
“order,” you may be on the hook 
for more products. 

— Look for info on how you 
can cancel future shipments or ser- 
vices. If you don’t want them, do 
you have to pay? 


"free" offers 

— Read your credit and debit 
card statements. That way you’ll 
know right away if you’re being 
charged for something you didn’t 
order. If you see charges you 
didn’t agree to, contact the com- 
pany directly to sort out the situa- 
tion. If that doesn’t work, call your 
credit card company to dispute the 
charge. Ask the credit card com- 
pany to reverse the charge because 
you didn’t actively order the addi- 
tional merchandise. 

If you wish to file complaints 
on unscrupulous free trial offers, 
you can file with the FTC at www. 
ftccomplaintassistant.gov. 
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TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sc. Ignace 

November 22-24, 2013 

Sign up starts December 1 for the 

$15,000 Spin to Win' 

Kewadin Saule See. Marie 

January 24-26, 2014 

WEEKLY TOURNAMENTS 

SUNDAY Craps - St. Ignace 

* Registration ar die Gaming Pic 10 a.m. - 6 p.m* 

* To urn ament starts at 6 p.m. 

Three Winners in One Week! 

3 Lucky Winners Drive 
Away with New Cars! 

Congratulations to: 

Keys and Credits Winner - Christmas 
Deb from AuTrain - 2013 Dodge Avenger! 

Car Slot Bank Winner - St. Ignace 
Daniel of Cheboygan - 2014 Ford Mustang! 

Car Slot Bawfe Winner - Snidt Ste, M<irte 

2013 Chrysler Sebring Convertible! 


Keys & Credits Monday 

St. Ignace, Christmas, He s set, Manistique 

Every Monday: 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Your Chance to Win a Car! 

PLUS ... Win Your Share of Over 

$2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

Four cars have been given away! 

For detail? and official rules sec lu wad iu.com. 


to KEWADIN 
Ifi i KLASSIFIEDS 


CASINOS 1 -aan-KEWADIN KEWADIN.CDM 


UNTiCASH 


Kew^fn 

tiASIXtOt. 

HiU H C*i 


GRAiTD PRIZE NIGHT ~ NOVEMBER 30th 


WIN A 4-WHEELERH 


RANDOM DRAWS \ Y 

for CASH! 

frllpmu i 

-V t Earn Hntries starting November 1st- 

Visit The Northern Rewards Chib far rules and details! 

! W,**- . Jr- ± 1 


ENTERTAINMENT 


KENNY A 
ROGERS 

Christmas & Hits Through The Years 
With Special Guest Linda Davis 

SATURDAY SAUT STL MARIE 

December 14 - 7 p.m. KEWADIN CASINOS 
Tickets $62.50 & 52.50 DREAMMAKERS 


Kewadin ’s DreamMakers Theater Voted 
Best Entertainment Venue in the Eastern UP* 


Kewadin St. Ignace 
Voted # 1 Casino 
tn Michigan! 

EVENTS 

Holiday Giving Program 

All Kewadin Sites 

November 1-30, 2013 

Stop by any Kewadin Casino this 
November to help us stock local food 
pantries and toy banks for the holiday 
season l 

Every day uhrougliout the month, you can 
bring in three non-perishable canned goods 
or one unwrapped toy valued at $10 and 
receive $5 in Kewadin Credits. 


Voted Best of the Best 
in the Eastern UP 2013 

* Best Casino! 

+ Best Place to Spend a Saturday Night! 
+ Best Hotel! 

+ Best Seafood! 

4 Best Lounge! 

and 12 other Best of the Best awards! 


Celebrate New Years Eve 
Around the World - 2014 

All Kewadin Sires 

December 31, 2013 

+■ 2x Points & $25 Credit Draws: ctouk-5 p.m 

* Cash Draws: 6 p.m r 'll p.m. 

* Firsr 100 to regisrer ar NRC get a free gift! 

Music, Appetizers, Party Favors & 
FREE Champagne! 

Rules &■ details at fk’ NijrdjcTTt ftriivmfs Cfifk 


M ANISTIQUEST.IGN ACE- HESSELSAULT kM ARIECHRISTM AS 




Walking On 
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ROBERT F. GALLAGHER 

Robert 
Francis 
Gallagher, 

63, of Hessel, 
passed away 
in his home 
on Sept. 26, 

2013, with his 
family at his 
side. He was 
born on Jan. 20, 1950, in Saint 
Clair Shores and grew up on 
Mackinac Island. 

Mr. Gallagher was Chippewa 
and Irish. He loved nature, partic- 
ularly wildlife and bird watching, 
dancing with his beloved wife 
and spending time with his fam- 
ily, including his cherished dogs. 
He enjoyed the company of good 
friends, horses, music, travel, 
boating, reading and watching 
westerns and studying his Native 
American heritage. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Candace Wagner Gallagher, along 
with his children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

A memorial service took place 
at Ste. Anne’s Cemetery on 
Mackinac Island on Nov. 2. 

In accordance with his wishes, 
his ashes will be kept to be spread 
with his wife’s at a future date. 

DAVID A. LEASK 

David A. 

Leask, 50, of 
Munster, Ind., 
passed away 
peacefully on 
Aug. 26. 

David 

loved to hunt, 
fish, hang out 
with friends 
and cook. He was an avid reader, 
graduate of Purdue University 
with a bachelor’s degree in 
construction management and a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of the Chippewa Indians. 

He is survived by his mother, 
Lorraine Leask; sisters Patti 
(Paul) Jeffery s of Peoria, 111., 
Barbara (Jim) Waters of Adrian, 
Mich., and Judi (David) Pikula 
of Naperville, 111.; brother, Tom 
Leask of Highland, Ind.; and sev- 


eral nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his father, Theodore Leask. He 
was a grandson of Joseph and 
Bernice Leask. 

Donations to the Highland 
Nursing Home, 9630 5th St. 
Highland, IN, 46322, in his mem- 
ory would be appreciated, www. 
kishfuneralhome.net. 

EDWARD J. MARTIN 

Edward J. 

Martin, 82, 
of St. Ignace, 
passed on 
Oct. 14, 2013, 
at Evergreen 
Living Center 
in St. Ignace. 

He was 
born on Feb. 

15, 1931, to John and Mary (nee 
Robinson) Martin in Gros Cap. 

He was one of 16 children. 

He entered the U.S. Marine 
Corps in 1953 and served two 
years. 

Mr. Martin worked as a com- 
mercial fisherman after he was 
discharged from the Marines and 
then for McGregor Oil Company 
for more than 40 years. 

He was a member and elder 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a member 
of St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church. 

He is survived by a son and 
his family, Edward Jr. and Ann 
of Belle Center, Ohio; his daugh- 
ter and her family, Lindean and 
George Shooster of St. Ignace; 
his grandchildren and their 
families, Lee and Luke Tucker, 
Brooks Martin and Mell Snyder, 
Charlotte and Andy Hanna; and 
five great-grandchildren. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Charlotte, and his sib- 
lings, Francis, Melvin, John Jr., 
Clyde, Leonard, Belle, Elizabeth, 
Josephine, Louise and several sib- 
lings who died at birth. 

A memorial service took place 
on Oct. 18 at St. Ignatius Church 
with Father Norbert Landreville 
and Father Pawel Mecwel offici- 
ating. 

Interment will be in Gros Cap 






Earn rebates by making your 
business more energy-efficient. 

.. (jp^Cloverland 

Optimization 'v#' titcmt cowcmvive 


ONLINE: michigan-energy.org PHONE: 877.296.4319 


Cemetery. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 

MARGARET A. NELSON 
CLARK 

Margaret 
A. (nee 
Keogima) 

Nelson Clark, 
aged 69, of 
Hudsonville 
walked on 
Oct. 2, 2013. 

She was 
preceded in 
death by her husband, William 
Clark. Surviving are the father 
of her children, Vere Nelson; her 
children, Tom Nelson, Cindy 
(Gary) Mallekoote, Jon Nelson, 
Carolin Nelson (Miles Dys); 
grandchildren, Mia, Rochelle, 
Cricket, Derek (Chelsey), Jake 
and Calob; three great grandchil- 
dren, Gabe, Layla and Payton; 
sister, Mary (Bill) Shananaguet; 
several nieces and nephews, rela- 
tives and close friends. 

She was an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and an active member of 
Bauer Community Fellowship 
Church. 

Visitation, funeral and commit- 
tal took place at the Arsulowicz 
Brothers Stocking Mortuary. 
Memorial contributions to 
Holland Hospice or Mel Trotter 
Ministries will be appreciated. 

TINA M. PECK 

Tina Marie 
Peck of Evart 
died on June 
14, 2013, at 
Spectrum 
Health in 
Reed City. 

She was 49. 

Tina was born 
on March 10, 

1964, in Gross Pointe, Mich., to 
Roger John Bond and Susan Lynn 
Moxley. 

She graduated from Mount 
Clemens High School in 1982. 
Tina had been an Evart resident 
for the last 25 years and worked 
as a caregiver for Hopkin’s AFC 
Homes. She loved her dog, Lady, 
and enjoyed cooking and country 
music. 

She is missed and was out- 
standing in the community. 

Tina is survived by her par- 


ents, Susan and Charles Belisle 
of Evart; a brother, Tim Baker of 
Evart; a sister, Jamie Peck of Mt. 
Clemens; and a nephew, Joshua 
Rehahn of Grand Rapids. 

She was preceded in death by 
her father, Roger J. Bond, and a 
niece, Sami Jo Baker. A memorial 
service was conducted in Tina’s 
honor on June 24 at the Evart 
Free Methodist Church with 
Pastor Mark Bullock officiating. 

In lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions may go to the fam- 
ily to offset medical and funeral 
expenses. 

JEANNE L. PERRY 

Jeanne 
Lillian Perry 
peacefully 
passed on Oct. 

19, 2013, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital’s 
Long Term 
Care unit in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., surrounded by her 
family. 

Jean “Sis” Perry was born on 
Oct. 7, 1944, in Sault Ste. Marie 
to Frances (nee Roy) and Leo 
Perry. She was the youngest of 1 1 
siblings. She was close to many 
family members who simply 
called her “Sis” for her easy- 
going and kind nature. She spent 
the majority of her working life 
as a nurse’s aide and caregiver 
as she enjoyed helping others. 

For pleasure, Jean enjoyed being 
close to nature through garden- 
ing, nature walks and trips to the 
beach with her family. 

Jean was a devoted Catholic, 
beloved mother, grandmother, 
aunt and friend to many. 

Everyone loved her for her good 
humor, compassionate heart and 
cheerful disposition. She was 
very involved with her family 
by caring for her mother, broth- 
ers, sisters and children while 
also playing a significant role in 
the lives of her nieces, nephews 
and grandchildren. Her personal- 
ity was infectious as she could 
always be seen carrying around a 
smile. 

Jean is survived by her sister, 
Joyce Filer; three children, Steve 
(Wendi) Greene, Daryl (Nicole 
Brown) Lockhart and David 
(Matty) Lockhart; and four grand- 
children, Riane, Rilee, Donnivan 


and Maeby. She will be dearly 
missed by her family. 

In accordance with her last 
wishes, her remains shall be 
cremated and there will be no 
funeral services. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home and 
Cremation Center assisted the 
family and condolences may 
be left online at www.clarkbai- 
leynewhouse.com. 

BENJAMIN D. SCHIEDING 

Benjamin 
David 
Schieding, 

16, of St. 

Ignace, 
passed away 
unexpectedly 
Tuesday, 

Oct. 29, 

2013. 

He was born Dec. 29, 1996, 
to John and Kerry (nee Halberg) 
Schieding in Petoskey. 

Ben was a junior at LaSalle 
High School, where he was active 
in basketball, wrestling, football, 
and track. He had also played 
percussion in the school band. 

He was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church. He worked at 
the Big Boy Restaurant in St. 
Ignace this past summer. 

Ben loved people. He enjoyed 
fishing and hunting, and he had a 
happy personality. 

He is survived by his par- 
ents, John Schieding and Bobbi 
Andress, and Kerry Schieding 
and Jim Fenlon, all of St. Ignace; 
his sister, Dana Schieding, who 
lives in Germany; his grandpar- 
ents, Ray and Carol Halberg of 
St. Ignace, David Schieding of 
Witmore, and Sally Klosozoski of 
Munising, and numerous aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. 

Mass of Christian burial was 
Nov. 4, at St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church with Father 
Pawel Mecwel officiating. 

Serving as pallbearers 
were Joseph Krause, Jesse 
Halberg, Cooper Johnston, 

Cole Thompson, Billy Bentgen, 
Jeremiah Anderson, Brandon 
Oja, Chase Dekey ser, and Jimmy 
Swanson. 

Dodson Funeral Home of St. 
Ignace assisted the family with 
arrangements. 






To my beloved son, James Ailing 
11 / 22/54 - 7 / 16/13 

The love that's in a parent's heart stays deep , strong and true. And , son , no matter where 
you go, that love is there with you. Happy Birthday 11/22/13 
Love and miss you so much, 

Your mother, Vida Captain 

A wish and prayer to my brother, 

Jim Ailing 

We shared many years and had lots of fun times, 

But God called you home to his son, 

I had so much to say to you, but it’s too late for that now, 

It will have to wait until the day I see you once again, 

May your spirit soar in freedom now, 

From the fear that gripped you so tightly, 

May you have found that peace you have searched for, 

As you may have wondered lost in the night, 

May your tortured mind be clear and calm, 

May your tender heart be nice and warm, 

And may you never shed another tear, 

Your passing left a huge hole, but I will try not to fret, 

I miss you very much my true friend, my only brother, 

You are a part of my life which I will never forget, 

And I will wear your memory proudly, 

May your soul rest well now my beloved brother, 

And may my love for you reach heaven above, 

Until we meet once again, 
happy birthday 11/22/13 
All my love, big brother, 

Robert Captain 
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Walk to support awareness of domestic violence 



Walkers gathered downtown at the Sault Tribe administration building. 



Kewadin Manistique remodeling 


MANISTIQUE, Mich. - 
Ke wadin’ s Manistique casino will 
start the new year off with a fresh 
look thanks to a November and 
December remodeling. 

Painting started on the 19- 
year-old casino on Nov. 3. “The 
painting project should last three 
weeks. We all are very excited to 
see what the new color will look 
like on our gaming floor,” said 
casino manager, Lisa Fisher. 

Work on new carpeting and slot 


base installations for all 283 slot 
machines starts on Dec.l, “We’ll 
also be enclosing our ceiling,” 
said Fisher. This project should 
last three weeks as well. 

During the remodeling project, 
casino hours will change slightly. 
Sunday to Thursday, the casino 
will be open at 8 a.m. and close at 
1 a.m. Friday and Saturday during 
the project, the casino will open at 
8 a.m. and close at 3 a.m. 


Fisher hopes the slight change 
in hours will not be too much of a 
burden for customers. “In the end, 
we hope our customers like the 
new look.” 

Kewadin Manistique is open 
365 days a year. Exciting gaming 
on property includes slots, black- 
jack, three-card poker, two-deck 
pitch and let it ride. A gift shop is 
onsite and dining is available at 
the Mariner’s Cove Restaurant. 


AuTrain woman wins Dodge Avenger 
at the Christmas Kewadin Casino 


Deborah Reed of AuTrain, Mich, won a 2013 Dodge 
Avenger while playing at the Christmas Kewadin Casino 
during the Keys and Credits promotional event. 

The winner was visiting the casino for the afternoon 
when she won the prize and couldn’t believe what was 
happening. “It pays to play at Kewadin,” said the very 
excited Reed. “I love it!” 

The Keys and Credits promotion takes place 
every Monday at the Kewadin Casinos in St. Ignace, 
Manistique, Christmas and Hessel. 

Customers must register each week at the Northern 
Rewards Club and simply earn at least 25 base points to 
qualify. Random drawings happen from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
for $25 in Kewadin credits and car keys that could start 
a brand new car! 

The Christmas Kewadin Casino is open 365 days a 
year offering Las Vegas style gaming including slots, 
blackjack, let it ride and three-card poker. Amenities 
at Christmas include Frosty’s Bar and Grill and the 
Northern Lights Gift Shop. 

With five facilities, in Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, 
Hessel, Christmas and Manistique, the casinos employ 
1,000 and have been in operation for over 25 years. 


Right: Deborah Reed of AuTrain was happily suprised 
when she won a Dodge Avenger while playing Keys and 
Credits at the Christmas Kewadin Casino. 




A walk to end domestic violence was held Oct. 17 from 6-8 p.m. 
beginning at the tribe’s administration complex on Ashmun Street in 
the Sault. Over 200 people participated in the annual event, with free 
dinner, speakers and raffles afterwards. The first 100 people to register 
received free hoodies. This event was sponsored by the Sault Tribe 
Advocacy Resource Center and the Diane Peppier Resource Center. 
Prior to the walk beginning, a dance troupe from Lake Superior State 
University entertained walkers in support of ending domestic violence. 

Photos by Brenda Austin 


Halls celebrate 50 years 



Charles and Delores (nee Payment) Hall of Banquo, Huntington 
County, Ind., and a member of the Sault Tribe will be celebrating their 
50th wedding anniversary on Nov. 23, 2013. 

Charles, from Wabash, Ind., joined the United States Air force to see 
the world and was sent to Kincheloe Air force Base where he met and 
married Delores Payment, daughter of Russell and Pearl (nee Leask) 
Payment. 

They have six children, Lisa (Chris) Nelson of Vermontville, Mich., 
Duane (Fran) Hall of El Monte, Calif., Deborah (Michael) Bogue 
of New Baltimore, Mich., Margo (Tony) Slagle of Van Buren, Ind. 
Roxanne (Edward) Stange of Turner, Mich., and Kathaleen (Robert) 
Bryant of Muskegon, Mich; 14 grandchildren; one step-grandson; six 
great-grandchildren; and three step-great-grandchildren. 

A card shower is planned to be sent to C.L. Hall, 9230 W. 900 S-35, 
LaFontaine, IN 46940. 


Birth announcement . . . 



JADE MARIE AIKENS 


Danielle Willis and Jeffrey Aikens of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., are 
proud to announce the birth of their daughter, Jade Marie Aikens. Jade 
was born at War Memorial Hospital on Sept. 12, 2013, weighing 6 
pounds, 14 ounces and measuring 20.5 inches in length. Jade joins her 
big brother, Da’ Jon Maurice, at home. 

Proud grandparents are Dawn Wilson of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Louie and Judy Aikens of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Brian and Lori 
Willis of Sudbury, Ontario. 
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Benefactors remembered in Wequayoc ceremony 


Planning project for tribal cemeteries announced during dedication 



Story and photos by Rick Smith 



A SERENDIPITOUS MOMENT — An unintended but quite appropriate tribute was created as cranes winged west in a silent flyover of the Wequayoc Cemetery during a dedication cer- 
emony of the site in Ponchartrain Shores, Mich., on Oct. 19. Ponchartrain Shores is near St. Ignace Township along the northern shore of Lake Huron. 


About 70 folks gathered at 
the Wequayoc Cemetery in 
Pontchartrain Shores, Mich., for 
a dedication ceremony on Oct. 

19 in appreciative remembrance 
of Agnes (nee Moses) Paquin, 
her daughter, Anna, and son-in- 
law Lawrence Grimes, long-time 
owners and caretakers of the cem- 
etery before Sault Tribe acquired 
the property in 2012. 

The site was previously known 
as the Bishop Baraga Cemetery 
and the Indian Village Cemetery 
before an agreement several years 
ago in which it was given the 
Anishinaabe name Wequayoc 
Cemetery, which is believed to 
translate as “By the big bay.” 

The one-acre Wequayoc 
Cemetery is the final resting place 
for some 150 ancestors and rela- 
tives of many Sault Tribe mem- 
bers, according to one accounting 
by a genealogical research proj- 
ect. The earliest recorded inter- 


ment is from 1879, but interments 
are actually likely to have taken 
place earlier since deaths among 
American Indians in the region 
often went unrecorded in earlier 
times. 

The cemetery is in 
Ponchartrain Shores, nestled 
between St. Ignace and Marquette 
townships in Mackinac County, 
on the north side of M-134. 

According to a story in the 
Feb. 5, 2010, edition of Win 
Awenen Nisitotung , Grimes, 80 
years old at the time, wanted 
to formally bequeath the cem- 
etery, an adjoining house and 
40-acre land parcel in exchange 
for care of the cemetery in per- 
petuity. Unfortunately, accord- 
ing to a Sept. 2012 Win Awenen 
Nisitotung story, paperwork 
was never completed and, after 
Grimes died in March of that 
year, all of the land went to 
a public auction and the tribe 


bought the property for $155,000. 

Back in the 1940s, Agnes 
Paquin began acquiring properties 
in the vicinity of her home and 
after nearly 30 years of persistent 
bartering, she acquired the last 
quit claim deed that composes 
the present day property in 1968. 
Grimes assumed the responsibili- 
ties of the cemetery caretaker for 
his mother-in-law at that time 
along with one of her sons. 
Grimes continued to take care of 
the cemetery for the next 40 years 
before he passed. Mary Agnes 
Paquin, who walked on in 1977, 
Anna (nee Paquin) Grimes, who 
passed in 1995, and Lawrence 
Grimes are now all interred in 
Wequayoc Cemetery. 

The ceremony opened with 
drumming and songs courtesy of 
Mukkwa Giizhik from Hessel. 
Most fittingly and just by chance, 
shortly after the drumming started 
a siege of cranes in high flight 


passed silently over the ceremony 
in an elongated “V” formation, 
heading west. Anyone familiar 
with clan symbolism and repre- 
sentations of the four directions 
will appreciate the appropriate 
significance of the flyover. 

Following a benediction by 
Cecil Pavlat of the tribe’s cul- 
tural staff, Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors Unit I Representative 
Catherine Hollo well, who has rel- 
atives laid to rest in the cemetery, 
addressed the gathering and spoke 
about the site and other cem- 
eteries in the region like it and 
their importance to many of the 
tribe’s members. Unit III Board 
Representative Bridgett Sorenson 
also spoke to the crowd, giving 
her thoughts on the occasion. 

Christine McPherson, 

Sault Tribe executive direc- 
tor, announced Sault Tribe was 
recently awarded a one-year fed- 
eral grant from the Administration 


for Native Americans, which will 
support the Wequayoc Cemetery 
Planning Project. The aim of 
the project is to develop a com- 
munity plan plus policies and 
procedures for the cemetery along 
with a tribal cemetery ordinance. 
Angeline Boulley, the tribe’s 
assistant executive director, also 
spoke about the project and its 
possibilities. 

The Healing Lodge Singers 
performed songs for the gathering 
before Representative Hollowell 
invited attendees to comment on 
the occasion. Several folks took 
her up on her invitation, some 
gave testimonials on the gener- 
ous spirit of Agnes Paquin while 
others shared recollections of the 
place and a long-gone nearby 
Native village, which also had the 
name of Wequayoc. 

The gathering enjoyed refresh- 
ments following the ceremony. 


I 



WgA 

In memory of 

w 

Agnes Paquin 
(Moses) 


For her lifelong dedication 
; to the preservation of this sacred land 
and in appreciation to her 
daughter Anna and son-in-law Lawrence Grimes 

v ■ Faithful care takers 

v; Afi/gwec/i 




The plaque placed on the pedestal of the statue in the Weyquayoc 
Cemetery in memory and appreciation of the people who owned and 
cared for the property before its acquistion by Sault Tribe. 



Board representatives Bridgett Sorenson and Catherine Hollowell 
addressed the gathering during the ceremony. 



Above, the Healing Lodge Singers in song during the ceremony. The Hessel community drum, Mukkwa 
Giizhik, also took part in the ceremonial observations. Below, some of the attendees listening to the singers. 



The full elongated V formation of the cranes as they flew over the Wequayoc Cemetery during the ceremony. 
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Newberry Family Fun Fall Fest celebrated 


Newberry’s Sault Tribe Health 
Center had a great turnout for the 
first Fall Family Fun Fest on Oct. 
30. We would like to thank every- 
one that helped and donated their 
time to make this event a success. 

Around 80 guests played 
games and enjoyed storytelling by 
Leonard Kimewon from the Sault 
Tribe Cultural Deptartment along 
with Gerry Blanchard and George 
Tessier IV. Kids’ games were 
offered by YEA, Environmental 
Department and MSU Extension 
offices. USDA’s Marlene Porcaro 


provided stew for the meal along 
with participants’ and guests’ 
dishes and desserts. 

All the funding for this event 
came from a donation from a 
longtime friend of the health 
center who wanted the money 
used for the children and their 
families to have a meal and have 
fun. 

YEA tie dyed bandanas, Lisa 
Simmons did a scarecrow mak- 
ing contest and a pumkin rolling, 
gunny sack and water relay with 
the kids. 


Photos by Lois Bryant 




The event offered outdoor fun for all ages. 


An original straw-stuffed cowperson staying warm during the festival. 



Time for some indoor fun! 



Creating a straw-stuffed person for what looks like a fun competition, 



Above, finishing touches go on the pumpkin man. Below, participants creating their stuffed pumpkin people 
with help from family and friends. 
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Inland Fish and Wildlife Department collaborates 
in Waabizheshi (American Marten) study 


IFWD Director Eric Clark (left), Biologist Brad Silet (center) holding an 
anesthetized marten and Techincian Rusty Aikens. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department (IFWD) staff 
is leading a collaborative study of 
American marten in the eastern 
U.P. to protect and enhance the 
memberships ability to harvest 
marten and to ensure the annual 
marten harvest is sustainable. 

Proportionally, Sault Tribe 
harvests more American marten 
than any other harvestable species 
under the 2007 Inland Consent 
Decree. Last year over 1 ,800 
tribal members had marten tags, 
but biologist Brad Silet said it is 
not known how many actually 
targeted marten in their trapping 
efforts. Silet said tribal trappers 
harvested 100 marten last year, 
which within the ceded territory 
of the U.P. was about 50 per- 
cent of total marten harvested 
- including those harvested by 
state trappers. 

In addition to understanding 
American marten abundance, 
the study is also estimating their 
home range size, dispersal dis- 
tance of kits (their babies), den 
site characteristics, overall health 
of the animals and the identifica- 
tion and prevalence of certain 
parasites, diseases, and contami- 
nates. 

Collaborators on the multi- 
year project are Grand Valley 
State University, Mesker Park 
Zoo and Botanic Garden and the 
University of Tennessee (UT). 
Melissa Cannan, a graduate stu- 
dent from Grand Valley State 
University, spent the summer 
studying marten den characteris- 
tics and Dr. Maria Spriggs DVM, 
a wildlife veterinarian from 
Mesker Park Zoo and UT, worked 


with IFWD staff reviewing the 
animals overall health and tak- 
ing samples as they were trapped 
and temporarily anesthetized. Dr. 
Spriggs is also studying the para- 
sites, diseases, and contaminates 
found within marten in the east- 
ern U.P. 

American martens are found 
in northern forests of the United 
States and in Canada. They are 
trapped for their long, dense, 
glossy brown fur that has lighter 
patches at the throat and chest. 
Area marten nest in tree hollows 
in fallen trees and are excellent 
climbers. They are mesocarni- 
vores (carnivores whose diet 
consists of 50-70% meat), but 
also eat berries and fruit. Marten 
are traditionally a clan animal 
- the people of the Marten Clan 
were hunters, food gathers and 
warriors. When warriors fought 


to defend their village or hunting 
territory, the Marten Clan became 
known as master strategists in 
planning the defense of their 
people. 

Silet said martens are an 
important trapping species and 
recently the value of their pelts 
has gone up to between $100 and 
$150 each. 

The study is taking place 
on the eastern portion of the 
Hiawatha National Forest within 
three designated study sites. 
Trapping takes place in two-week 
intervals, with the 34-plus live 
traps checked early each morn- 
ing. The next live trapping is 
scheduled for January. Silet said 
21 marten were trapped over the 
summer during four trapping ses- 
sions and 12 of those were col- 
lared. 

When they have a marten in 




A dispersing juvenile female marten that has been 
collared. 


Photos courtesy of the IFWD 

A released collared female. 



A mother marten and her two kits. The second kit is 
on the other side of her back. 


Above: A male marten being released. Above right: A 
roughly four month old marten. 


a live trap, Silet said the field 
crew works out of the back of 
the truck whenever possible. 
Marten are removed from the 
trap using a specialized handling 
cone and anesthetized using an 
inhalant. Their body temperature 
is regulated using a heating pad 
while they take blood, tissue, 
hair, feces and urine samples and 
an ear biopsy. Once that is done 
a passive integrated transponder 
tag is injected under their skin so 
they can use that animal as part 
of their abundance study. Once 
that is done a radio collar is then 
attached. When the marten has 
fully recovered from the anesthe- 
sia it is released. 

The radio collars are moni- 
tored once a week to track the 
martens location which is used 
to estimate home range. One of 
the collared females traveled 
about four miles in one week. 
“When you examine the home 
range of the American marten, 
you have to look at the larger 
picture. The dynamics can vary 
greatly. Although American mar- 
ten prefer a habitat of old-growth 
conifer, we have found that it 


is not absolutely required. Our 
research has shown adaptability 
by the American marten in the 
Upper Peninsula to also inhabit 
mixed forests, meadow edges, and 
regenerating clear-cuts. There are 
also many micro site requirements 
to consider such as an availability 
of prey, resting sites, and ground 
sites suitable for dens,” Silet said. 
“Because very few studies have 
been done in the U.P., our research 
is important, not just for the Sault 
Tribe IFWD but also for other 
agencies and will provide valuable 
information necessary to develop 
management options which will 
maintain American marten habitat 
and populations.” 

Trappers are required to have 
their marten checked after har- 
vest. The skull, at a minimum, 
is required to be turned in to the 
IFWD, although, IFWD would 
appreciate the entire carcass for 
use in their study of parasites, dis- 
eases, and contaminates. 

If you would like further infor- 
mation about this study, or have a 
question about bringing a marten 
carcass in, call the IFWD at (906) 
632-6132. 



ORVs with orange 
flags legal for hunters 
with disabilities 


Hunters enjoying Michigan’s 
deer hunting seasons may spot 
fellow hunters on off-road vehi- 
cles with orange flags. Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR) conservation officers 
remind everyone that hunters 
using ORVs with orange flags are 
operating legally and should not 
be harassed. 

A law approved in 2008 allows 
people with disabilities and hunt- 
ing with proper permits to ride an 
ORV with an orange flag to iden- 
tify themselves as hunters with 
disabilities. 

The law is intended to pre- 
vent misunderstandings between 
sportsmen and sportswomen that 
might arise when confronted with 
an ORV operating in an area open 
to hunting. It is important for 
hunters to understand that under 


certain circumstances, ORV use is 
permitted, said Lt. Andrew Turner 
of the DNR’s Law Enforcement 
Division. 

Turner said the law simply 
allows hunters with disabilities 
to display orange flags if they so 
choose. The law does not require 
flags and there are no size or 
height requirements in the law for 
the flags. The DNR chose orange 
for the flag color because orange 
flags are readily available, highly 
visible, inexpensive and common- 
ly used for safety purposes. 

“It is important to note that the 
law does not grant any additional 
privileges, such as cross-country 
operation, for ORV operators with 
disabilities,” Turner said. “It sim- 
ply allows them to be identified 
as such.” 
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Hunting season is upon us -fill those tags ! 



Jason Grondin’s nine-point buck, also in picture at bottom right. 



Sault Tribe member Nathan LaCost, who lives in Colorado, got his first 
ever elk this season. He took the shot at 18 yards after calling in the 
bull with a cow in estrus call. The elk was down and dead in a matter 
of seconds, LaCost said. 



The Friday after the Tuesday opener, the Grondin family was all tagged out. In the photo below (L-R) is 
Jason Grondin’s buck, Henry Grondin’s bear, his son Henry Lynn Grondin’s bear, then his father Henry James 
Grondin’s bear, and lastly his brother, Elliot Grondin’s, bear. This was Henry Lynn Grondin’s first time bear 
hunting. Jason Grondin also took a nice buck. Above is Henry James Grondin and his bear. 



BMCC receives environmental verification for farm 



Photo by Mike McCarthy, CLMCD 

Waishkey Bay Farm of Bay Mills Community College recently received the Michigan Agriculture 
Environmental Assurance Program verification for their farmstead, livestock and cropping practices. 


BRIMLEY, Mich. - On Sept. 
10, 2013, the Waishkey Bay Farm 
of Bay Mills Community College 
received Michigan Agriculture 
Environmental Assurance 
Program (MAEAP) verification 
for their farmstead, livestock and 
cropping practices. Through this 
verification process, the farm 
implemented practices and pre- 
cautionary steps that help farming 
operations protect the environ- 
ment from pollution that may be 
produced by farming practices. 

The Waishkey Bay Farm was 
established in 20 1 1 with a mis- 
sion to create a teaching, research 
and incubator farm in Michigan’s 
eastern Upper Peninsula that 
practices and promotes sustain- 
able agricultural and respects 
traditional Anishinaabe ways of 
life. Steve Yanni, who is the Bay 
Mills Community College land 
grant director, said the farm chose 
to become MAEAP verified 
because they wanted to “ensure 
the farm was not having negative 
effects on the environment or the 
quality of life for people living 
near the farm.” Yanni also stated 
it is “important as an educational 
facility associated with a trib- 
ally controlled college that we 
promote sustainable values and 
practices, and to take all steps 
necessary to produce the highest 
quality food possible.” 


MAEAP is a collaborative 
effort of farmers, Michigan 
Department of Agriculture and 
Rural Development (MDARD), 
Michigan Farm Bureau, commod- 
ity organizations, universities, 
conservation districts, conserva- 
tion and environmental groups, 
state and federal agencies. More 
than 100 local coordinators and 
technical service providers are 
available to assist farmers as 
they move through the MAEAP 
process toward verification. To 
date, statewide more than 1 ,500 
MAEAP verifications have 


been issued.“We have been very 
impressed with the high level of 
organization associated with the 
MAEAP process, the quality of 
the professionals working with 
MAEAP and their high levels of 
practical intelligence regarding 
the farm operation and environ- 
mental impacts,” said Monica 
Young, Waishkey Bay Farm man- 
ager. 

MAEAP is a multi-year pro- 
gram allowing producers to 
meet farm-specific goals. The 
program encompasses three sys- 
tems designed to help producers 


evaluate the environmental risks 
of their operation. Each sys- 
tem - livestock, farmstead, and 
cropping - examines a different 
aspect of a farm, as each has a 
different environmental impact. 
The program is confidential and 
assists farmers to comply with 
state and federal environmental 
regulations and with right to farm 
practices. 

“The Waishkey Bay Farm 
is quite unique with a well 
thought out mission and vision 
for the future,” said Mike 
McCarthy, MAEAP technician 


for the Chippewa/Luce/Mackinac 
Conservation District. “The 
Waishkey Bay Farm took about 
one year to complete their veri- 
fication process. It was apparent 
very quickly that Monica Young 
and Steve Yanni ’s passion and 
dedication to the farm’s future 
is why they achieved verifica- 
tion. As the 2012 recipient of the 
Districts Earth Steward Award, 
and now MAEAP verified status 
we look forward to a continued 
working relationship with the 
Waishkey Bay Farm.” 

The farm currently comprises 
40 acres and includes a commu- 
nity garden, seasonal high tunnel 
(hoop house), blueberries, and 
beef cattle. The farm also includ- 
ed honey bees in their operation 
this year. The public can buy 
chickens and turkeys while in 
season by contacting Monica 
Young at 437-1011, extension 
217. 

To learn more about MAEAP 
visit www.maeap.org, and for 
more information about the 
Chippewa Luce Mackinac 
Conservation District visit www. 
clmcd.org, or to have your farm 
become involved in MAEAP 
contact the Mike McCarthy at 
632-9611, extension 101 or email 
at mike.mccarthy@macd.org. 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

By now, you may have 
heard that at the October 29th 
thru 31st Special Meeting of 
the Tribal Board of Directors, 
I introduced a resolution to 
cut the Board and Chairper- 
son pay in half (a savings of 
about 1/2 million) to preserve 
Tribal Programs and Services. 
My rationale was to impress 
upon the Board the impor- 
tance of not indiscriminately 
slashing our programs and 
services budges and laying off 
Tribal employment team 
members unnecessarily. 

The resolution failed but if 
the Members’ poll from last 
December is any indication of 
the will of the people, this 
issue is not dead. Fifty nine 
percent (59%) of the Mem- 
bers disagree with the Board 
salary at $67,000 while 50% 
said it should be no more than 
$40,000. Fifty three (53%) 
agree with the Chair’s salary 
as is while 26% said it should 
be higher. I support a 50% cut 
to the Chair and Board salary. 

Upon returning to office 
last year, I inherited a $7 mil- 
lion projected budget debt as 
prepared by the previous 
Chairperson administration. 
My first challenge was to pare 
down projected expenses to 
balance the budget. My ad- 
ministrative team and I were 
successful and the Board 
passed a balanced budget for 
2013. This is important to me 
as every year I have served as 
Chair, I have underspent what 
the Board has appropriated. 
My administration has oper- 
ated a balanced budget every 
single year I have been Chair. 

Those who used their 
Board reports to campaign in 
2012 ~ Director Pine ~ have 
claimed that we had a reserve 
of $70 million when I took 
office in 2004 and that I put 
our Tribe in deficit territory. 
The truth is very different. 
While we did have a $70 mil- 
lion reserve, we also had a 
$268,000,000 Greek debt per- 
sonally negotiated by Director 
Pine’s advisor Bernard 
Bouschor. This was with al- 
most no money down that the 
Greeks received this generous 
gift from Bouschor. If you 
subtract the $70 million re- 
serve from the $268 million 


Representatives’ Reports 
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TRIBAL PRIORITIES: $268,000 BOARD SALARY * 
- or - TRIBAL PROGRAMS & SERVICES CUTS? 


Greek debt, you still end up 
with $198 million in debt. 

Again, the truth is that I 
underspent every single year I 
was Chair. Politicians are 
entitled to their own opin- 

ions but not their own facts ! 
Going into 2013, we had a 
projected balanced budget. 
However, we were then hit 
with SEQUESTRATION and 
a projected federal funding 
shortfall of $1.7 million. Af- 
ter weeks of working with my 
staff, we identified savings to 
balance the budget. The ac- 
tual amount cut by the federal 
government was $1.3 million. 
These cuts were extremely 
difficult and have pushed us 
to the brink of cutting essen- 
tial services and jobs. 

Our last round of cuts oc- 
curred in February. After hav- 
ing met great resistance from 
some Board Members who 
simply wanted to make indis- 
criminate cuts, claiming we 
had to “live within our 
means” and “get the chronic 
users off the dole”, I was 
concerned that another round 
of cuts might be disastrous. 
Thus, I scheduled a series of 
meetings to identify the 
Board’s values and what their 
priorities were for services 
and jobs. In preparation for 
the February sequestration 
realignment of the budget, we 
scheduled review sessions for 
which about half of the Board 
boycotted to avoiding being 
bothered with the details. 
Later, they argued they knew 
nothing of proposed cuts. 

While preparing the FY 
2014 budgets, we made two 
changes to our overall budget 
that resulted in a projected 
balanced budget; notwith- 
standing another round of se- 
questration cuts. Namely, we 
relaxed repayment of internal 
debt and we capped our team 
member health insurance li- 
ability to the maximum expo- 
sure realized over the last sev- 
eral years. The one exception 
was a drastic cut the Board 
made to our Head Start pro- 
gram with all professional 
team members furloughed up 
to one month per year mean- 
ing one month cut in their 
pay. I argued against this but 
my pleas fell on deaf ears. 

With the above changes, 
however, we had a projected 
balanced budget with a sav- 
ings of $78,000 for the year. 
Nonetheless, several Board 
Members have insisted that 
we cut another 5% of our 
Tribal Support funds and 5% 
of Federal funds in case se- 
questration hits again. The 
work that I have been doing 
on the national level shows 
that IF a federal budget is 
passed, the proposed amount 
is under the sequestration trig- 
ger which suggests there may 


* $67,000 per year times 4 years = $268,000! 


be no sequestration cuts. 
Still, if a continuing resolu- 
tion is extended for the year, 
we will face another 5.2% 
sequestration cut; about an- 
other $1.7 million cut. 

At this point, with a fed- 
eral continuing resolution to 
January 15th, a safer amount 
to cut until they is 2%. None- 
theless, a majority of the 
Board have continually in- 
sisted on a 5% across the 
board cut without even look- 
ing at the FY2014 budgets 
and the impact. In order to 
get their attention, I proposed 
that we share in the pain felt 
by our people and our dedi- 
cated employment team mem- 
bers. The result? Drastic cuts 
to services were avoided - for 
now. 

One such drastic scheme 
pushed by some Board Mem- 
bers was to layoff our Special 
Diabetes Program Initiative 
team members during the 
government shut down as we 
had not received our grant 
award letter. While Cathy 
Abramson, Chair of the Na- 


tional Indian Health Board 
and SDPI National Commit- 
tee Member assured us we 
would receive funding, and I 
received the same assurances, 
Board Members demanded 
layoffs. We have since re- 
turned these folks to work, 
but not until after the program 
coordinator resigned. 

As you will note in another 
section of this paper, I have 
been elected to the National 
Congress of American Indians 
Vice President for the Mid- 
west region and as the Vice- 
President of the United Tribes 
of Michigan. I also serve as 
Vice-President of the Mid- 
west Alliance of Sovereign 
Tries. These appointments are 
valuable as they give me an 
opportunity on a national 
level to positively impact our 
funding. I am proud of the 
fact that I am playing a valu- 
able role at the national level 
in fighting sequestration, edu- 
cating Members of Congress 
of their trust responsibility to 
our people, and being invited 
by various organizations to be 


a voice for our people on a 
national level. My November 
calendar shows the opportuni- 
ties, for just this month alone. 

At the time I write this, my 
travel reimbursements were 
DENIED from the Tribal 
Board budget. I suggested a 
travel budget for my essential 
travel to officially represent 
our interests, but this was met 
with a negative reactions by 
Director Pine and others. See 
below, Director Pine’s retalia- 


66 You go out and treat us 
badly, ...AND NOW YOU 
HAVE THE NERVE TO 
ASK US FOR 
MONEY??? Get a grip.” 

~ Director Debra Pine 


tory reaction to my request. 

Thus, I will try to find 
other means of covering my 
travel including accepting 
donations from companies or 
associations with checks 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee , 

Aaron 



2013 SAULT TRIBE 


d CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 

11-3-13 

THURSDAY FRIDAY 


I 


Black Text Chair and Board 
Blue Text Chair Only 


8 am- 4pm Financial Reviews: 

Governmental and/or 
FY2014 Budgets 

10am Conference Call 

4pm Inland Conservation 




10am Workshop: Legal/Budgets/HR 
11am Semi-Annual Reviews 
12pm Lunch 

lpm Semi-Annual Reviews 

3pm TBOD Meeting Agenda Review 

5pm Membership Issues 

6pm TBOD Meeting ~ Manistique 


8 am Signatures 6 

10am — 12pm 
Executive Team 

JURY DUTY 8:30am 11/6 through 11/8 

2pm TAP Advisory 12pm Prep Session for 
Faces of Austerity 


JKL DAY/ VETERANS DAY 


Chairperson in Washington, D.C. All Week for Meetings, Press Conferences, Congressional Briefings, and Meetings with U.S. Senator’s & Members of Congress 


9 am - 5pm National Congress of American Indi- 
ans Executive Council Orientation & Executive 
Board Meeting 

Preparation for Ttibal Economic Meeting with 
President Obama 
[Time: TBA] 

9:30am Faces of Austerity - National Press Conference 

8am - lpm NCAI Ttibal Leaders Prep Meeting for Summit 
lpm - 5pm NCAI Dialogue with Federal Partners 

- Kevin Washburn, Assistant Secretary BIA 

- Dr. Yvette Robideaux, HIS Director 

- Elaine Buckberg, TYeasury 

6pm - 8pm Ttibal Leaders Reception - 

National Museum of American Indian 

Sam White House Ttib- 
al Nations Summit - 
Tribal Leaders Meet 
with President Obama, 
Break-Out Sessions 

2:30 - 4pm 

Faces of Austerity 
Congressional Briefing 
Hart Senate Office Bldg 
[SH-902] 

8 :30 am Fund Raiser: 
Congressman Mike 
Simpson 

1 1 :00am-6pm 

Health & Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Ttibal 
Health Advisory Coun- 
cil 

9 :30 am- 1:00pm 

Health & Human Services Secre- 
tary Tribal Health Advisory 
Council 

1 :00pm Drive Home 

9 am Member Services Monthly 18 

10am Executive Director Monthly 

Ham CFO Monthly 

lpm Law Enforcement/Natural Resources 

2pm Legal 

3pm Ttibal Court 

6pm Great Lakes Conservation 

10am Workshop: Legal/Budgets/HR 19 

12pm Lunch 
lpm General Workshop 

3pm TBOD Meeting Agenda Review 

5pm Membership Issues 

6pm TBOD Meeting ~ Hessel 

8 am Signatures 20 

10am — 12pm 

Executive Team 

lpm Budget Team 

3pm- 4:30pm 

Division Directors & 
Program Directors 

8 am Signatures 21 

9am 

Tax Commission/ Audit 
Committee 

2-5pm 

Tribe-City of Sault Ste. 
Marie Meeting 
[Chair, Secretary, 
Treasurer] 

City Offices 

8 am Signatures 22 

9am In Office 

i A 

8am Signatures 25 

11am Tribal Census Adhoc Group 
lpm Legislative/Planning/Appropriations 

2pm Ken Ermatinger 

[Gaming Commission, Enrollment] 

3-4 :3pm Financial Reviews: Casino & 

Enterprise 

Sam JKL Fiduciary 26 

10am Workshop: Legal/Budgets/HR 

12pm Lunch 

lpm TBOD Prep Session for Next Week 

8 am Signatures 27 

9am hi Office 

12pm Sault Schools 

Sup er int endent 

2pm NMU Guest 
Speaker 

28 

THANKSGIVING 

yS 

Jr 



Wednesday - December 4th 

12:00pm to 2:00pm, Hessel Tribal Center 
4:00pm to 6:00pm, St. Ignace, McCann School 

Thursday - December 5th 

12:00pm to 2:00pm, Manistique Tribal Center 
5:00pm to 7:00pm, Escanaba, Willow Creek Plaza 

Friday - December 6th 

12:00pm to 2:00pm, Marquette Holiday Inn 
3:30pm to 5:30pm, Munising Tribal Center 

Saturday - December 7th 

12:00pm to 2:00pm, Newberry Tribal Center 
5:00pm to 8:00pm, Kewadin Casino in the Sault 

Wednesday - December 11th 

4:30pm to 6:30pm, Traverse City, Location:TBA 

Thursday - December 12th 

7:00pm to 9:00pm Grand Rapids, Location: TBA 

Friday - December 13th 

12pm to 2:00pm, Okemos, Nokomis Learning Cntr. 
6pm to 8:00pm, Flint, Location: TBA 

Saturday - December 14th 

10:00am to 1:00pm, Detroit, Location: TBA 
6:00pm to 8:00pm, Cheboygan, Location: TBA 





4 *- 









Please visit the Sault Tribe Website for 
locations, and any changes. 

http://www.saulttribe.com/ 


Toll Free: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: On Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ & ‘Sault Tribe Guide’ on Facebook. 
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Seeing past the hype and counting one's blessings 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


Honoring our ancestors 

— We are in the season of ghost 
feasts and Thanksgiving and I 
love this time of year the most. 
Good food and good remem- 
brances of our family members 
who have walked on. An impor- 
tant time to honor the memory of 
our ancestors, the legacy and her- 
itage they have left in our care. 

On Oct. 19, we had a dedica- 
tion ceremony at the Wequayoc 
Cemetery to honor Agnes (nee 
Moses) Paquin for her lifelong 
determination to keep intact 
for perpetuity the sacred burial 
grounds and historic village of 
our people. We’re a big tribal 
nation but, all things consid- 
ered, we’re a land-poor tribe. 

I am very grateful to have this 
beautiful spot along the north 
shore of Huron. We are grate- 
ful to her descendants for their 
graciousness. I think our ances- 
tors would be pleased as well. 

I’m certain Agnes is. This land is 
so important for the history and 
knowledge it represents. It’s when 
things get forgotten and lost, 
when the chain of generations 
get broken, that our Aniishnaabe 
people become lost and forgot- 
ten. Storyteller Navarre Scott 


Momaday, put it this way, “Never 
more than a generation from 
extinction, the need to remember 
the past while seeking the future 
is essential to our people.” 

Tribal business — We’ve got 
a cottage industry of Facebook 
sites out there designed to polar- 
ize, factionalize and have you 
believe “the board” is a greedy, 
pocket lining, corrupt machine, 
hell bent on taking food out 
of babies’ mouths and robbing 
grandma blind. It’s a free country. 
People can spin whatever stories 
they want to (it might even land 
you a tribal job). Unfortunately 
for our tribe, we’ve got a few 
self-serving elected officials 
who are more than happy to 
manufacture this type of ‘hair 
on fire,’ ‘sky is falling’ hysteria 
to advance their agenda. And 
that agenda is nothing more than 
influencing the next election (and 
self-promotion). I’ve been reluc- 
tant to call this type of behavior 
out for what it is — cut throat 
politics — because I promised the 
people who live in our commu- 
nity that I would not participate 
in this type of destructive behav- 
ior. And, I also have an abiding 
faith in the good common sense 
and intelligence of our people 
to see through the propaganda. 
But when I see our people, our 
employees and our programs and 
our children pitted one against the 
other in these hard times, I draw 
the line. 

Thanks to sequestration as well 
as falling casino revenues, we 
have to make some hard choices 
within our governmental opera- 
tions. We need to reduce our 2014 
governmental budget 3.74 per- 
cent. That equates to $3,571,550 
(and it may not be enough, 
depending on what Congress 
appropriates sometime next year). 


Currently, our 2013 budget is 
$95,538,611 and 2014 will be 
$91,967,061. This reduction was 
settled upon at a “special board 
meeting” on Oct. 31. Ironically, 
it’s about what was proposed in 
early September. But the last two 
months did give everyone the 
opportunity to bust open individ- 
ual department budgets and scru- 
tinize $90-some million in expen- 
ditures, line by line. It’s going to 
be tough. It’s going to hurt. Our 
job — and the job of our depart- 
mental managers — is to mitigate 
the pain as much as possible. 

The devil will be in the details. 

It will be the responsibility of 
department managers to reduce 
their budgets to accommodate the 
reduction. They have the drivers: 
Retain services; Do more with 
less. We’ve prioritized our core 
services to align with our mission 
and values and we’ve identified 
essential operation functions. 

Given how difficult this is 
for our people and our staff, it 
is a time to stick together and 
understand that we are all in this 
together. It is not a time to pit 
one set of needs against another. 
Which leads us to another topic 
that has been mischaracterized 
on the Internet: board stipends. 

As mentioned before, some board 
members took voluntary cuts. 

I am one of them. Other board 
members — including the chair- 
man — have not taken a cut with 
the rationale that it affords them 
more money to donate to unmet 
needs within their respective 
communities. I can respect that. 

I am certain of their generosity. 
For myself, an actual reduction 
seemed best (to assist the ‘tribe 
as a whole’) and still back to the 
community. What with the eco- 
nomic climate, and reduction in 
foods stamps, we may be fund- 


ing community meals very soon, 
especially the last week of the 
month when families can’t put 
food on the table. Because that’s 
what community is about and 
that’s what we do. 

But, on Oct. 31, the chairman 
proposed to cut board pay by 
50 percent. As expected, it went 
down in defeat as too harsh for 
a full-time tenure. I’m just won- 
dering if those who voted “yes” 
will now voluntarily reduce their 
pay by 50 percent (I think one 
individual already does). Given 
all the above, the chairman has 
now come forward and asked for 
an additional 50K for a personal 
travel budget. Absent our will- 
ingness to agree to that demand, 
he states he will begin a capital 
fundraising campaign for his 
travels. We have a current travel 
budget that he can use. No one 
else is traveling in order to make 
all the funds available to him. 
That seems proper. He is good 
at what he does on Capitol Hill 
and other national gatherings. But 
an additional 5 OK for personal 
travel in these hard times? Give 
me a break! How about a capital 
campaign to double our food pro- 
gram, or more meal deliveries to 
our homebound elders? 

I’m sorry I’ve been critical 
in this report, but these things 
have to be said. I want to turn the 
corner and state this sincerely: 

I support the office of the chair. 
Whoever holds it. They were 
elected by the people. We were 
ALL elected by the people to 
work together for our common 
cause. Our chairman is bright, 
charismatic and quite fantastic 
at many things (like working 
the halls of congress to affect 
change). I just think (in my opin- 
ion) he confuses ‘campaigning’ 
with actual ‘governance.’ You 


absolutely should be demanding 
accountability, transparency, truth 
and honesty from all of us. If you 
have concerns, by all means pick 
up the phone and call. Or email 
your concerns. And — push come 
to shove — remember, none of 
your elected representatives have 
any authority except collectively 
— when we convene as the board 
of directors. The tribal minutes, 
board resolutions and voting 
matrix are posted on the website 
for all to see. Trust that before 
you trust the gossip columns on 
the Internet. 

In conclusion, I want give a 
big chi miigwech to all our tribal 
people, our pipe carriers, spiritual 
leaders, our drums and healing 
dancers. Miigwech to our hunt- 
ers and fisherman, our farmers 
and gatherers, who put food on 
our tables and keep us warm and 
clothed. Miigwech to our war- 
riors and veterans who keep us 
all safe and protected. Miigwech 
to those who have earned the 
designation of traditional elders 
and who share their wisdom and 
knowledge and give us guidance 
and direction. Miigwech to all 
of our elders, grandmothers and 
grandfathers, uncles and aun- 
ties. Miigwech to our children 
and grandchildren who bring 
so much love and hope into our 
lives. And special prayers and 
remembrance to those who have 
walked on, especially those who 
left too soon. Miigwech to the 
Creator and all living things. And 
a special prayer of assistance to 
remember, preserve and protect 
our language, traditional ways, 
our waters and our mother earth. 
Miigwech, miigwech, miigwech. 
Wishing everyone a blessed 
Thanksgiving season. 


When will we start holding people accountable? 



Darcy Morrow, Director, 


Unit IY 

As I begin this month’s report, 
I start going through all the 
reasons I ran for a board seat. 
Having worked for the tribe a 
total of 21 years, I watched our 
tribe become the biggest work- 
force in the UP. with a lot of 
inner turmoil. During those years, 
people with the right contacts, 
which meant friends or family 
of certain board members, were 
untouchable. People got jobs 
back because some board mem- 
bers watched each others’ backs. 
Good, hard working, dependable 
people that were let go because 
they tried to stand up against the 
corruption going on in the tribe. 
Bad management allowed to run 
our business into the ground and 


no one is ever held accountable. I 
have seen people let go for drunk 
driving while others kept their 
jobs. Supervisors having affairs 
with their employees some have 
been let go, while others just 
changed supervisors or it was just 
overlooked. Job descriptions writ- 
ten to make sure a certain person 
qualified for the job. These are 
just some of the things I have 
witnessed while I was a tribal 
employee and the reason I ran for 
the board was to stop the corrup- 
tion that is so ingrained within 
our tribe. I have to be honest with 
you, it is a long, hard road but I 
and other board members have 
been putting up a good fight to 
start holding people accountable. 

I want to apologize in advance 
that my report is a little more 
about politics this month then I 
like to do, but I feel the member- 
ship needs to know the other side. 

The chairman has put out that 
the board did not support the 
Indian Health Service Special 
Diabetes program. This was 
totally false information, actually 
the resolution for the IHS Special 
Diabetes Program was not even 
on the agenda at our meeting held 
in St. Ignace on Oct. 22. The rea- 
son I did not add it to the agenda 
was it was brought to our atten- 
tion and the executive director 
during a financial review that the 
grant funding was exhausted Oct. 


1 , but they had continued to run 
the program with no funding in 
place. I had questions and I want- 
ed answers who allowed this over 
spending to happen without board 
approval. In years past, this pro- 
gram ran on funding overage until 
they received their award letter. 
This year, the funding was gone 
and, with no award letter in place, 
someone allowed tribal dollars to 
be spent without board authoriza- 
tion. This very reason is why the 
board has a resolution in place 
to stop unauthorized spending. 

I felt the chairman just wanted 
to get the resolution passed and 
then the health division was off 
the hook for unauthorized spend- 
ing. I take nothing away from this 
program, I once worked in health 
with many diabetics. I know it 
is essential for our members. 

At a time when we still do not 
know what federal sequestration 
is going to be, divisions should 
not be allowed to spend tribal 
support dollars that we may need 
down the road. The IHS Special 
Diabetes Program was passed 
Oct. 29 and, at the time, we still 
did not have a guaranteed award 
letter, but the chairman assured us 
it was coming I hope he treats all 
programs this way. 

We have seen a lot of scare 
tactics and mass hysteria sent 
out to the membership and team 
members via email, social media 


and letters sent to team members’ 
homes by our chairman. What 
good does this do our tribe? I feel 
these are stall tactics to stop any 
forward movement except what 
is on his personal agenda. At last 
week’s board meeting, the chair- 
man put two items on the agenda: 
capping salaries at the max for 
all government, enterprise and 
casino team members at max sav- 
ings to minimize adverse impacts 
on services — or — reducing the 
tribal board and chairman salaries 
in half with savings to minimize 
adverse impacts on services. The 
chairman campaigned to cut his 
pay in half, the members voted 
with his promises; now he says to 
the members that voted for him 
and his promises that he will not 
cut his pay, he is giving back to 
the members instead. If any board 
member or chairman felt the need 
to run and earn votes by telling 
the membership you would cut 
your pay then do it. The reason 
that the wages for the board were 
even put up on the agenda was 
because the board did not put 
the IHS Special Diabetes on the 
agenda at the St. Ignace meeting 
so the chairman thought he would 
punish the board with cutting 
our pay or at least try to embar- 
rass us when voting. The other 
item on the agenda the over the 
max list didn’t get passed so the 
chairman has stepped down from 


our Lansing casino committee. 
This is exactly what he told our 
elders he would do because if the 
Constitution didn’t get passed, he 
would kill our Lansing casino. 
Our tribe needs the Lansing casi- 
no to increase revenue, so we can 
put back services that were taken 
in 2008, increase elders’ checks, 
no income guidelines for funeral 
assistance, elders’ recreation 
funding back, etc. 

Director Chase and myself 
have great respect for our tribal 
fishermen and what it takes for 
them to make a living, especially 
now with the invasive species 
invading their waters. I hope 
our chairman is able to put forth 
as much energy and effort into 
fighting the invasive species that 
are overtaking our Great Lakes 
and killing our fishermen’s liveli- 
hood as he has been in trying to 
stop the wolf hunt to now try- 
ing to change the Washington 
Redskins mascot. Our fishermen 
and the Great Lakes are a priority 
for myself and Director Chase. 

If I can answer any questions, 
feel free to me a call at (906) 
203-6699 or send email to me at 
dmorrow @ saulttribe .net or 
darcymorro wforunit4 @ yahoo . 
com. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow, 

Unit IV director 
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funds impacts 2 percent availability 


Reduced 



Denise Chase, Director, 
Unit IV 


Unit IV, 2 percent short term 

We have not finalized the 2 
percent fall distribution requests 
yet. We are waiting on a final dol- 
lar number to work with. There is 
a longterm 2 percent agreement 
that has expired and the board 
needs to discuss. I am hoping that 
this funding can be shared evenly 
with all units. The outcome of 
this discussion will decide if we 
get either $61,000 or $65,000 to 
distribute in this cycle. 

There are so many good proj- 
ects to consider. We received 12 
requests this time, we have seen, 
in the past, up to 40 applications. 
Unfortunately, the casino rev- 
enues have decreased causing less 


2 percent funding for distribution. 
We have had requests totaling 
$164,197 to be considered this 
cycle. Projects are awarded fund- 
ing based on a number of factors 
— availability of funds at the end 
of each cycle, the project merit 
and potential benefit to tribal as 
well as governmental communi- 
ties. I will update you in the next 
article on projects awarded. 

2013 tribal census survey 

You should have received a 
tribal census survey in the mail 
by now. Unfortunately, there 
was not enough thought put into 
the timeline to allow members 
in the western end and in other 
states to receive the snail mail. 
Households did not receive their 
surveys until Oct. 25 or later. 

The problem with that is the 
surveys needed to be returned by 
Oct. 25 to be eligible for one of 
five cash prizes, $2,500, $1,000, 
$750, $500 and $250. 

The board liaison was noti- 
fied by a huge number of tribal 
members that they did not get 
their surveys and she contacted 
the tribal administration office. 

So then it was decided to extend 
the return date of survey until 
Nov. 15. So if you got the survey 
late and didn’t fill it out because 
of the expired return date, it’s not 
too late to send in your survey 
and you will be eligible for the 


cash drawings. Unfortunately, 
there is probably a large number 
of households who threw the 
surveys away because of receiv- 
ing them late and on or after the 
date they were supposed to be 
returned. If you still have them, I 
urge you to complete and send in. 
This will help with identifying the 
needs throughout our tribal mem- 
bership. An example would be 
we are always told we don’t have 
enough children for the expansion 
of a Head Start program or tribal 
school into the outlying areas. 
Make sure your children and 
grandchildren 18 years of age and 
younger are enrolled and have 
their tribal cards. 

The tribe paid over $130,000 
to have the IGA (Innovative 
Gaming Solutions) come and 
do an efficiency audit on two 
areas in the Casinos: 1) Kewadin 
Casino food operations and 2) 
Kewadin marketing. 

They identified in their written 
action plan priority levels, area 
of concern, risk and recommen- 
dations. The board of directors 
met with the COO of Kewadin 
Casinos and reviewed the recom- 
mendations by IGA. They gave 
him a timeline by which he was 
supposed to report back to board 
with his action plan. Tony came 
back with a plan of action, which 
included a timeline of how he 


would implement his changes 
based on decreased revenue, and 
to trend staffing based on revenue 
and seasonal down times. 

The recommendations being 
made are administrative decisions 
by the COO of our casinos. 

The board passed the follow- 
ing FY 2014 Budget Document 
002 and Document 003 
Resolution on Oct. 31: 

Resolution No: 2013-239 
Be it resolved, that the Board 
of Directors of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
hereby approves FY 2014 Budget 
Document 002 and Document 003 
totaling $91 ,967,061 of which 
$17,163,452 comes from Tribal 
Support; and 

Be it further resolved, that if 
sequestration results in an addi- 
tional cut to federal funding lev- 
els the Board of Directors shall 
reduce the federal funding com- 
mensurately; and 

Be it further resolved, that on 
or before Nov. 19,2013, budget 
modifications of federal funding 
levels of at least 5% shall be pre- 
pared for review by the Board of 
Directors; and 

Be it further resolved, that no 
new job positions, step increases, 
cost of living increases, promo- 
tions, changes in job title, or 
changes in job responsibility that 
would affect wages (except for 


Head Start, Early Head Start, and 
the Child Care Center commit- 
ments to raise teachers and aides 
who meet their educational cre- 
dentials) may be granted except 
by a budget modification resolu- 
tion approved by the Board of 
Directors at a duly called meeting 
of the Board of Directors: 

Be it finally resolved, that 
budget modifications shall auto- 
matically be in effect to reflect 
the rescissions in the foregoing 
resolve sections and shall be 
reported to the Board. 

The board came to a consensus 
to approve the FY 2014 budget to 
allow programs to continue their 
operations. We have been going 
over budgets line by line and we 
will continue to make adjustments 
as needed. My main concern and 
priority is to keep the core set of 
services then go from there. 

We will be starting to orga- 
nize and plan for our children’s 
Christmas parties. Any volunteers 
can call Viola or Rita at 341- 
6993. 

Have a happy Thanksgiving ! 

You can contact me at any 
time at (906) 322-3819 or 
dchase @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice chair 


Dealing with feds while watching other 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 

Well, the federal government 
kicked the proverbial can down 


the road when they passed a 
continuing resolution to keep the 
government open. A new show- 
down will happen early January 
and still nothing will be solved. 
The debt ceiling isn’t fixed and 
the federal Office of Budget 
and Management must make a 
sequestration cut in 15 days after 
Congress ends the 2013 session 
in December. 

On a better note, the tribal 
board did come to an agreement 
on a reduced budget for 2014. 
This budget reflects a 5 percent 
reduction in tribal support and 
a 2 percent reduction in federal 
funds. I personally believe the 
actual reductions coming from 
the federal government will be 


much deeper, but this compro- 
mise moves us in the right direc- 
tion. It was voted on and passed 
in October. 

Early in 2013, the board com- 
missioned a company to do an 
efficiency audit of our casinos 
practices. The board and man- 
agement worked through the 
problems and management is 
starting to enact some of the rec- 
ommendations. Some things are 
changing in our food service that 
customers and employees will 
take notice of but, truly, these 
adjustments are needed and are 
well thought out by our manage- 
ment team. Business must evolve 
and change to meet ever-growing 
demands and expectations of our 


employees and patrons. 

Many members ask me how 
the Lansing project is going. As 
of right now, we are awaiting the 
appellate court decision on the 
lower courts ruling of an injunc- 
tion to put the land into trust. The 
appellate court is watching the 
Supreme Court case with Bay 
Mills on a similar matter. So we 
are all waiting. As stated over 
a year ago, this project is years 
away from happening because 
there will be many different argu- 
ments made by many different 
parties. We just have to keep 
jumping over the hurdles to get to 
the finish line. 

On the horizon is the begin- 
ning of the next election cycle. 


concerns 

Please keep that in mind as you 
undoubtedly will begin to hear 
more unsavory things brought up 
and items put on the agenda to 
promote discord and to embar- 
rass. 

The board needs to work and 
work hard together. We have a 
very challenging year ahead. I 
hope we succeed as a board to 
show leadership and guidance to 
our people. They deserve that at 
the very least. 

I want to wish everyone a 
beautiful Thanksgiving. Thank 
you for all the calls and emails. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, 
kmassaway@msn.com, (906) 643 
6981. 


No conflict of interest in outside employment 



DJ Malloy, Director, 


Unit I 

As this paper reaches your 
home, there is a possibility I 
will no longer be a Unit I repre- 
sentative. Legislation has been 
introduced, and it appears to be 
supported, calling me in conflict 
for having a job outside the tribe. 
The reference is the constitu- 
tional amendment passed in 2007 
forbidding employment with the 
tribe while sitting on the board. 


Here is the pertinent newly pro- 
posed language: 

. . .. WHEREAS, in 2008 the mem- 
bers of the Tribe amended the 
Constitution to reiterate and clar- 
ify that Board Members should be 
dedicated to serve their members 
and not be constrained by outside 
conflicts and time commitments; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is essential that 
this Board of Directors take steps 
to assure the membership that the 
level of commitment and dedica- 
tion shown by its leaders are sec- 
ond to none. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that Tribal Code 
Section 10.126 is hereby created 
to read: 

10.126 No Outside Employment. 

Any Candidate elected or an 
individual appointed to a position 
on the Board of Directors must, 
prior to being installed in office 
or taking the oath of office: 

a. In addition to any require- 


ments under Subsection 10.125, 
resign from any outside employ- 
ment position with any employer; 
and 

b. During the entire period 
of service in office, each such 
Director shall maintain at all 
times no outside employment, in 
any capacity, and shall take no 
job or employment for wages or 
salary. 

... 10.126 shall become effective 
upon enactment of this resolu- 
tion and shall be effective as to 
all current sitting Members of the 
Board of the Directors. 

The premise this resolution 
contends to stand on is erroneous. 
In 2006, the board submitted a 
resolution to have a Secretarial 
Election barring board members 
from working for the tribe while 
holding office. It identified a 
conflict of interest in being a 
board member voting on budgets, 
promotions, benefits and such, 
while a personal benefit from 


those decisions could exist. It 
was to prevent board members 
from having an advantage for 
personal gain within their tribal 
employment. Not to prevent them 
from working outside the tribe. 

It also restricted board members 
from being vendors with the tribe 
where they could contract with 
the tribe for personal gain. It 
was about eliminating potential 
for personal gain, not outside 
employment. 

This came about last week 
after I made a motion to reduce 
board pay by 25 percent. I 
explained that in times of reduc- 
tions to employees and services, 
we should lead by example. That 
we shouldn’t ask anyone to do 
something we are not willing to 
do ourselves. To be able to look 
the workforce in the face and 
say, “We are asking you to take 
a 14 percent reduction in your 
department. In doing so, there 
will be furloughs, wage reduc- 


tions, reduced hours for staff and 
layoffs. We are not oblivious to 
the impact this will have in your 
lives. And to show our leader- 
ship, we are going to cut our pay 
and reduce our budget and lend 
recognition and solidarity in your 
sacrifices.” 

I failed. But I raised the ire 
of a couple board members. My 
guess would be they see my out- 
side employment as the reason 
I recommended the reduction. I 
have to think this to be the reason 
as I have excellent attendance, 
absent only for illness or family 
emergency. 

What I find remarkable, is the 
board members who support this 
resolution, believe it is a conflict 
to work outside the tribe (totally 
independent of tribal funds), but 
find no conflict in setting their 
own wages and benefits. The last 
time board wages were increased; 
they were silently rolled into an 

See “No conflict ” pg. 27 
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Learning by looking at us and our ancestors 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 


Unit I 

Aaniin, Anishnaabek, nearly 
seven months ago, in the April 
edition of this newspaper, I 
announced that Sequestration 
had hit our tribe, and I shared 
with you my thoughts on how 
I felt our tribe should deal with 
the huge cuts. The message was 
simple: Use common sense and 
prioritize; do no harm. 

That was seven months ago, 
since that time I have been 
strongly insisting that, as a 
board, we look at the services 
and functions we perform as a 
government, and identify what 
is VITAL to the survival of our 
people. To my way of thinking, 
that includes at the very least: 
food, housing and medicine. I 
then suggested there should be a 
second category for those things 
that are IMPORTANT, but not 
necessary for survival, such as 
recreation. Finally, a category for 


DISCRETIONARY - things that 
are nice to have, but we could 
manage without (huge govern- 
ment spending). 

Once all services are catego- 
rized, we could then look at those 
activities that are solely grant 
funded (by outside dollars), and 
which require tribal dollars (reve- 
nues/profits from our casinos and 
other enterprises). Those services 
supported only by outside dol- 
lars, will be told by the granting 
agency (for example, the federal 
government) what their grant 
amount will be. If it is a VITAL 
service, the tribe may want to 
use tribal dollars to make up the 
difference in the cut in order to 
keep the programs providing life 
sustaining support to our tribal 
members. Because our budgets 
are tight, this would mean taking 
tribal dollars from a less impor- 
tant service and applying them to 
the VITAL services. 

This concept is no different 
than what each of us would do 
if there was a loss of personal 
income. We would prioritize! We 
would buy food, pay the mort- 
gage/rent and make sure we had 
the medicine our family needed. 
We would keep our family safe 
and we would cut back on things 
that are nice to have, but not 
really necessary (like cable TV or 
Internet). This is all I have been 
asking the tribe to do, use com- 
mon sense, and prioritize. 

But something this simple, is 
apparently not so easily done. 
Why? Politics ! For months the 


board has been in turmoil from 
being subjected to intentional 
distortions, personal agendas, 
misrepresentations, threats, games 
and slick political maneuver- 
ing. I could not be more disap- 
pointed by what I have witnessed. 
However, I firmly believe that 
there are 12 members of the 
board of directors who have it 
within their hearts to be a highly 
functioning team. I have seen 
each of them exhibit the positive 
traits of teamwork, and that gives 
me hope. 

Perhaps it is the “teacher” in 
me that sees a problem, evaluates 
it, researches a solution, imple- 
ments a plan and evaluates for 
performance. It is my way, my 
professional training and I used 
it in regards to our board. I have 
learned that for our tribal board 
of directors to be highly success- 
ful, it needs to overcome at least 
FIVE major dysfunctions (P. 
Lencioni, 2002). 

1 . Fear of conflict. 

2. Lack of commitment. 

3 . Avoidance of accountability. 

4. Inattention to results. 

5. Absence of trust. 

Another way to look at this is 

our board needs to: 

1 . Engage in unfiltered conflict 
around ideas. 

2. Commit to decisions and 
plans of action. 

3 . Hold one another 
accountable for delivering against 
those plans. 

4. Focus on the achievement of 


results. 

5 . Trust one another. 

One of the biggest challenges 
is the establishment of trust. Trust 
in each other to accept questions 
about their areas of responsibility, 
to be able to take risks, and offer 
feedback and assistance to each 
other; and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, to give one another the 
benefit of the doubt before arriv- 
ing at negative conclusions. 

I have faith in 12 leaders. They 
have been chosen by their com- 
munities to work together for the 
betterment of the entire tribe, and 
our Oct. 31 board meeting was 
proof that it could be done! The 
board of directors trusted each 
other. As a team, we worked hard 
through give and take, compro- 
mise and vision, and passed the 
tribe’s 2014 budget. I pray that 
this experience will empower us 
to continue forward in a good 
way, to trust each other and work 
together to ensure coming togeth- 
er for the good of our tribe. 

With “for the good of our 
tribe” as a shared vision, we 
can unite in a way that hasn’t 
been seen in a long time. I was 
taught that there was a time 
when tribal communities would 
select a leader to represent them. 
These leader(s) would travel to 
Bawaating (now known as Sault 
Ste. Marie), and within the sound 
of the rapids that used to flow 
here, they would sit in a great 
council, and discuss the needs 
and future of our people. There 
were great speeches, great listen- 


ers and a shared vision. We still 
have parts of those old ways in 
existence today. We still have 
leaders selected from tribal com- 
munities who gather in a great 
council to discuss the needs and 
future of our people. One of 
the distinct differences, though, 
is that we have adopted man- 
ners and ways that are not ours. 
There was a time when our lead- 
ers would work through differ- 
ences of opinions, until the group 
reached an answer that everyone 
could agree to. It didn’t mat- 
ter how long it took; our people 
counted on guidance from the 
Great Spirit to help find the way, 
and they always did. These days 
however, we suffer under major- 
ity rule, which creates a minority 
of unhappy people and a huge 
division. However, at our last 
meeting, our leaders talked, com- 
promised and worked to a point 
where 11 of 12 leaders agreed. 
Granted, it wasn’t everyone, but it 
was a great start! 

I believe in our old ways, our 
old values. They held us together 
as a people for thousands of 
years, and I believe we should do 
our best to return to those ways, 
those old values. I, for one, do 
not want to see our tribe become 
a mini-federal government. Just 
take a look at D.C., how’s that 
working for them? 

Anishnaabe gagige! (Anishn- 
aabe for always!). Phone (906) 
440-9151, email JmcLeodl@ 
saulttribe.net or jennifer. 
mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 


Getting back to our Aanishinaabe way of life 



In this era of government shut 
down, sequestration, debt crisis 
and cut backs, it can give us some 
perspective to remember that 
our great-grandparents and their 
grandparents lived through even 
more turbulent times. They lived 
through the loss of our land and 
ability to make a living, disease, 
starvation and practices that 
amounted to efforts at physical 
and cultural genocide. 

So what was it that sustained 
them? I believe that is was 
their strong conviction in the 
Aanishinaabe way of life and 
the traditions and customs they 
practiced as an expression of that 
belief. 

Without their efforts to survive, 
we wouldn’t be here today. 

This time of year in particular 
makes me think of these things 
because in the fall of the year is 
when our people have ceremony 
to honor and remember our 


passed-aways - those who have 
gone before us. That ceremony 
is a jiibay (Jee-by) feast or called 
by some a ghost supper. Belief is 
that we should feast those spirits 
or souls so they can also feast in 
the spirit world. 

My grandma, Lucille, and 
great-aunt, Mary Murray, used 
to tell us how it was done back 
on Sugar Island in their village 
of Bay de Wasie. Each family in 
the village would cook the best 
food they could and set the table. 
Then, after the sun went down, 
the families would leave their 
house and go around to each oth- 
er’s house and eat a little of what 
was set out. They were eating 
on behalf of the passed-aways. 
Somewhere there would also be 
a fire and they would offer food 
in that. Aunt Mary said if a par- 
ticular relative liked a drink of 
“spirits” they would put that in 
the fire for them, too. Amazingly, 
I found similar practices in dif- 
ferent pueblos when I was invited 
to their fall ceremonies. I believe 
most tribes honor their relatives 
in this way. 

Over the years, the feast 
came to be held on Nov. 1 , 
the Christian All Saints Day. 
Grandma felt that it was done 
on that day because the local 
clergy thought the feast was a 
pagan practice and therefore a 
sin, so the way to keep the prac- 
tice going was to disguise it as a 
Christian feast day. Our relatives 
were very creative when it came 
to survival! 

Many times at my grandma 


Pine’s house, before we ate our 
big family dinner, she would 
quietly fix a plate and have one 
of the uncles place it in the fire. 

It wasn’t until I was older, did 
I realize what and why she was 
doing it. It was not elaborate, 
very humble in its way, yet 
grandma honored our relatives 
who went before us. I appreciate 
the lesson that it didn’t have to be 
a big ceremony, it just had to be 
thoughtful. 


This cultural tradition has 
survived and been revived in our 
communities. I know of at least 
two jiibay feasts here in the Sault, 
one of which will be held by one 
of my aunties for our family, and 
I know friends of mine from other 
Ojibwa tribes are conducting and 
attending their family jiibay. I 
know that I want to pass on this 
tradition to my children so they 
can keep it going. I want them to 
understand that we must remem- 

I 


ber and honor those that came 
before us, who faced greater 
struggles for survival than we can 
even imagine today. 

Honoring this practice isn’t 
about living in the past — it is 
about going forward. These are 
the traditions that kept our people 
strong and will keep us strong 
as Aanishinaabe going into the 
future. 

Debra- Ann Pine 

(906) 440-1334 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Transportation recently completed reconstruction of the entrances at Big Bear and Enrollment 
Department facilities in Sault Ste. Marie. Key upgrades included new culverts, asphalt, curb and gutter. It is 
anticipated these upgrades will promote safer access to services offered at these facilities. 
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Protecting our legacy during financial squeeze 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 

During the month of October, 


our tribal board spent a lot of 
time going through governmen- 
tal budgets. As a matter of fact, 
we are still going through 2014 
budgets. During early budget 
planning, our tribal program 
staff were asked by a majority 
of the board to project a vari- 
ety of budget scenarios which 


included decreasing their budgets 
by 10 percent and 14 percent in 
preparations for the possibility of 
sequestration by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

At our last board meeting, the 
board approved 2014 budgets at 
a 2 percent decrease in federal 
funds and a 5 percent decrease 
in tribal funding. I did not sup- 
port this budget resolution simply 
because there was also a freeze 
on all cost of living increases. As 
part of a board-approved, mar- 
ket-based medical compensation 
plan developed by an external 
company with expertise in medi- 
cal staff compensation to recruit 
and retain health professionals 
(doctors, dentists and nurses), we 
agreed in their contracts that they 
would receive a cost of living 
pay increase every year. We also 
agreed to pay for performance 
initiative. The pay for perfor- 
mance was taken out of the 2014 
budget, along with any profes- 
sional training development that 
most places provide for their 


staff. 

Health care is a number one 
priority for our tribal people. 
Because we live in rural areas, 
we are having the same problems 
as many rural areas across the 
country in recruiting and retain- 
ing professionals in the health 
care industry. Not to mention 
there is a nationwide shortage 
of healthcare professionals at 
this time. I fear that cutting this 
cost of living increase will be 
the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back when it comes to recruiting 
and retaining our health care pro- 
fessionals. 

In order to provide health care 
services to our people, we need 
health care professionals. The 
demand for health services is 
already greater than we can pro- 
vide. The more professionals we 
lose, the lesser services we will 
be able to provide. Our peoples’ 
waiting time for services will 
increase and we would not have 
the direct access to care that our 
people deserve. 


This is especially dishearten- 
ing to me, as I have worked hard 
in Washington, D.C., to increase 
funding for our people so that we 
may increase the well-deserved 
access to health care that our 
people were promised. I hope the 
rest of our tribal board knows 
what they are doing when it 
comes to providing these health 
care services. 

I would like to take this time 
to apologize to our governmental 
program staff, who have been 
asked to do a variety of budget 
scenarios which has taken huge 
amounts of time out of their 
already busy day-to-day business. 
The budget projections that they 
have been asked to make are not 
even being taken into consider- 
ation. They will now be asked 
to go back and project a budget 
decrease of 5 percent tribal sup- 
port and 5 .2 percent federal 
support. I’m aware that we have 
to prepare for the worst, but I 
believe we need to make sure 
that we make good sound deci- 


sions when doing so. 

I don’t believe our govern- 
mental and casino staff should be 
managed this way. I am sorry to 
see this happen to our dedicated, 
hardworking and loyal employ- 
ees who have given us their very 
best. I want you to know that I 
am proud of you and I do remem- 
ber what it was like when we 
first were able to hire many of 
our own people who were able to 
work for their own tribe when no 
one else in town would give them 
a chance. I was proud of you then 
and I am proud of you now. 

Please keep our tribe in your 
prayers during our times of giv- 
ing thanks. We have awesome 
services because our ancestors 
made sure that we were taken 
care of. Let’s make sure we con- 
tinue to provide for those next 
seven generations. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net or call 
me at (906) 322-3823. 1 look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


Persistence continues in developing improvements 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 

Unit II 


It’s been quite a month and 
I want to speak about three 
separate items we have on the 
forefront right now. The board 
resolved and passed a resolution 
that the tribe’s Gaming Authority 
will schedule meetings twice a 
month with the casino chief oper- 
ating officer for purposes of over- 
sight, review and implementation 
of consultant driven analysis, 
recommendations and ongoing 
implementation of standards from 
the team members survey project. 

During recommendations from 
the consultant analysis it was 
reported we were overstaffed 
in our restaurants and delis. We 
have not reduced staff in years 
based on the revenue and hours 
of operations. A small amount 
of employees did have hours 
reduced strictly based on the best 
interest of expense for the busi- 
ness and was the driver for the 
decision. These reductions are 
based on the audit we received 
and ongoing analysis of our oper- 
ations and should continue for 
a better bottom line and stricter 
staffing and efficiency measures. 

I don’t like agreeing to any reduc- 
tion in hours but we also MUST 
increase our bottom line for our 
business, any recommendations 
that come forward for cost sav- 
ings I will support (unless they 
are vendettas and targets). It’s 
been many years since we have 
completed an in-depth review of 
our casino budgets for efficiency. 


We also passed a budget for 
2014. This came with a week- 
long special meeting called to 
look at every single budget within 
our governmental division (we 
did not start the 2014 casino 
budgets yet). We had each depart- 
ment go through their respective 
line items and make recom- 
mendation to reduce 5 percent 
in tribal support dollars and 2 
percent in federal funding dollars. 
Both needed to be done as we are 
simply not making our revenue 
on the casino side (we commit the 
revenue dollars of a projected $17 
million for services, if we don’t 
make the revenue we do not have 
it for the budget) and sequestra- 
tion is forcing us on the federal 
side (again, this is why measures 
are being taken in our casinos). 

The recommendations in the 
2014 budget on the govern- 
mental side came from the staff 
and administration to minimize 
impact on services and positions. 
It’s a very hard decision to make, 
but the goal is better efficiency 
in our business side and leaner 
spending on the governmental 
side. We have always known that 
the government struggles would 
impact us and I’m afraid this is 
just the start of more to come. I 
can say that I’m confident that the 
board is informed, conscious of 
services and struggles at each and 
every decision made. 

We did have to make the deci- 
sion of reducing all raises for 
select team members (these items 
are still happening and it baffles 
me that it still goes on with the 
seriousness of our budget issues, 
we saved $182,691 by taking 
out raises for select departments 
(all employees need raises). I’m 
impressed that all but one board 
member supported our overall 
2014 budgets, including the 
chairman. This came with hours 
and hours of discussion, heated 
feelings and yes, compromise. 

We must move on from this and 
continue to stay the goal of debt 
free in three-and-a-half years. 

This will free up about $8 mil- 
lion more dollars for programs 


and services. I know I sound like 
a broken record, but financial 
health for our tribe HAS got to 
be our priority. Please don’t listen 
to the political spin or untruths 
on our budget process, any leader 
who will politicize or prevent 
efficiency for our tribe as a whole 
is no leader at all. Please also 
know that all decisions are not 
made lightly by myself and it’s 
difficult, I have also committed 
to taking a reduction in my salary 
as I did in 2008 when we had to 
reduce our budgets. No politics, 
just fact. 

Also, another project impacting 
our casino is the outcome of the 
team member surveys completed. 
This past summer, the board 
of directors began the process 
of compiling a survey of ques- 
tions for our team members. We 
respectively went to each casino 
to encourage and gather your 
input on what your concerns are 
as an employee and suggestions 
for better customer service. When 
we started this, it came with a 
sincere desire to make Kewadin a 
better place to work. We wanted 
to hear your input individually 
and confidentially. 

We gathered many concerns, 
compliments, complaints and sug- 
gestions from each of you. I per- 
sonally took this process seriously 
and we all had an opportunity to 
meet on four separate work ses- 
sions so far, for a plan to move 
forward. The board is in the pro- 
cess of identifying and prioritiz- 
ing concerns from you and each 
individual casino. We as a board 
have agreed our most evident 
problem is that our team mem- 
bers do not feel appreciated and 
the morale is very disheartening. 

I want to acknowledge you and 
let you know that I went through 
every single survey. We were 
tasked as a board to review and 
report in each casino the many 
items that need to be worked on, 
including communication, morale, 
cleanliness, promotion, training, 
policy issues and many more. 
Please know that I am commit- 
ted to see that we move a plan 


forward. You will see us work- 
ing toward changes that we can 
implement immediately as well as 
long-term goals so we serve you, 
as a team member, better. This is 
not blowing smoke, I will expect 
significant outcomes from this 
project as other board members 
do and we meet bi-weekly on 
this project. I even submitted a 
resolution to schedule mandatory 
Gaming Authority meetings to 
move on all input. I do want to 
say there were also many compli- 
ments from our staff, we not only 
identified the cons in the survey, 
we also listed the pros so that we 
can continue on those. 

So, in short, we have three 
separate items in the works — the 
2014 governmental budgets, the 
casino comprehensive analysis 
of recommendations and the 
casino team member survey for 
suggestions and input. With all 
of these items, changes must and 
will occur. The outcome of all 
three should impact us in a posi- 
tive way financially and make 
Kewadin a better place for cus- 
tomers and team members. It’s 
not gone over lightly by me and 
I will be at the table demanding 
positive outcomes for these proj- 
ects. 

I attended a meeting of the 
state’s tribes, United Tribes of 
Michigan. During this meeting, 
we had a presentation done by 
Jason Allen, Michigan Veterans 
Affairs Agency. The presenta- 
tion held my interest because I 
do know that, within our own 
tribe, we do not have a handle 
on the number of veterans or 
disabled members that we have. 

In the presentation, it was stated 
that Michigan’s total for veterans 
is estimated at 680,427, with 
a total of 5,798 being Native 
American. This is inaccurate data 
for us and we lack in that data 
and need to gather this info any 
available way we can. We need 
to report the accurate numbers. 

In today’s Michigan Census, 
Native Americans are one of the 
best ethnic groups in the armed 
forces since the Vietnam era, so 


I’m sure our numbers are not get- 
ting recorded correctly. There are 
many factors for each individual 
veteran as stated at the presen- 
tation, “there is no common 
computing platform for each indi- 
vidual veteran.” There are quali- 
fiers for each individual tour, time 
served, exposure and new items 
added as they collect data. It’s 
a lesson I learned and hopefully 
our veterans have all the benefits 
entitled to them. I’m not confi- 
dent they do, so please contact 
the official website for the state 
or contact our representative Ron 
Munroe to assist at munroe@ cen- 
tury link .net. I’ve already spoken 
to Director McKelvie about my 
thoughts (he is not only a veteran 
but is the strongest advocate on 
our board for our armed forces) 
and I will assist in all our endeav- 
ors to calculate our own tribes 
numbers as well as any situations 
where we can assist. It’s worth 
calling and checking to make sure 
you have been receiving all the 
benefits. 

We held our ghost feast to 
feed our community and feast our 
ancestors who have passed on. 

It was so amazing to have such 
a good fall day. The people, fire, 
Mukkwa Giizick drum and food. 
There where memories I won’t 
forget and the participation in 
our traditions is paramount to our 
community. I had an opportunity 
to speak to many members at that 
time on the future and direction 
of our tribe, nobody hollered, 
called names or were disrespect- 
ful. WE TALKED to each other 
and I’m thankful for input and 
direction. 

In closing, I want to assure you 
that being a grandmother and a 
daughter drives my decisions on 
this board. I want my elders to 
be proud and their needs met and 
I also want our children to have 
something to be proud of and 
look forward to. It’s a balance 
I do not take lightly or without 
sleepless nights. Please contact 
me as always at (906) 322-3818, 
484 2954 or lcausley@saulttribe. 
net. Baamaapii, Lana Causley. 
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Chronology of board actions, setting records straight 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director, 


Unit III 

This is the first unit report I 
really struggled with writing since 
being elected. I have had many 
compliments from people every 
month, so I know members are 
reading what I write and I want 
to continue keeping the member- 
ship informed without taking a 
negative tone. There are so many 
lies being put out on social media 
and elsewhere that I feel this is an 
avenue to combat those lies. 

On Oct. 7, we had government 
financial reviews and the chair- 
man was then predicting 5 .2 per- 
cent sequestration cuts just seven 
days after we passed the continu- 
ing resolutions where he believed 
it would be 0 percent or 2 percent. 
This is the reason I voted “no” 
on the continuing resolutions, 
because I believed we needed to 
start making cuts to the budget 
proactively. 

On Oct. 8, we met and dis- 
cussed our enterprises. The 
Lakefront Hotel in St. Ignace is 
being closed and sold on Oct. 27. 
The Midjim in St. Ignace is plan- 
ning on repairing the parking lot 
next year because it is so cracked 
up and water pools next to the 
pumps. It was cold patched this 
year and needs work again. 

On Oct. 9, we had a gaming 
authority workshop with the CFO, 
COO and his executive assistant 
to discuss the IGS audit initial 
plan they had been working on. 
These meetings are being held 
twice a month. Each audit finding 
is assigned to certain staff with a 
target end date. This meeting was 
focused on marketing and com- 
munication. 

On Oct. 10,1 conference called 
with the insurance ad hoc com- 
mittee to review the results of the 
team member survey. We will be 
bringing the results to the board 
of directors soon. I would like to 
thank all the team members who 
took the time to fill them out and 
have an opportunity to choose 
which cost saving options you 
prefer. 

On Oct. 11,1 had office hours 
and then went to our elder meet- 
ing. Keith, Denny and I gave 
updates about the budget and 
worked on elders’ concert ticket 
concerns. Unit III gets 74 elders’ 
tickets a show and sign up sheets 
are at the McCann School 30 days 
prior to the concert. Current rules 
say you must be 55 years old. 
There usually is a bus that takes 
you to the concerts unless they 
are rented out. 

On Oct. 15, we had a work- 
shop and met with ACFS and they 
had ran out of money to continue 
the emergency needs program that 
helps people with travel expenses 
to doctor appointments out of 


town or family emergencies. Our 
board secretary, Joann Carr, is 
a member of the Dress Down 
Committee and asked the commit- 
tee about funding this program. 
The committee supported it and 
donated over $9,000 to keep the 
program going. If you need assis- 
tance under this program, please 
contact a direct service worker 
and you may qualify for up to 
$250. Thank you Dress Down 
Committee! 

We had also met with the 
health division with concern over 
the special diabetes program grant 
that had yet to be received. We 
had letters stating we should be 
getting the award but no time 
frame or guarantee. In years past, 
we had carry over funds from 
years prior and did not usually 
receive the award letter until 
December. The majority of the 
board was concerned with contin- 
ued spending with no guarantee 
of receiving the funds and using 
tribal support dollars in the mean 
time to fund the program, which 
consists of 16 staff members. The 
program was affected on Oct. 28 
with reduced hours. On Oct. 29, 
we received a funding letter for 
$836,409. The staff hours were 
then re-instated. This was terrible 
for all staff affected but when you 
are in a budget crunch you need 
to make tough decisions. 

The casino team member 
surveys were also discussed and 
most individual board members 
had listed their concerns per site 
that were compiled for each board 
member to review. We had then 
decided to meet with the COO on 
Oct. 22 to give him some smart 
goals to begin to take action on. 
We will again be meeting with 
him on Nov. 12 for updates and 
more smart goals. 

On Oct. 18,1 went with the St. 
Ignace Tribal Head Start class on 
their field trip to Pond Hill Farms 
in Harbor Springs. The class went 
on a hayride, fed fish in the river, 
fed livestock, shot apples with a 
giant slingshot, had a picnic lunch 
and picked their own pumpkins. 
These kids had a great day and 
so did I. Head Start is a great 
program for our kids to learn and 
socialize and the staff work hard 
to be positive role models for 
these kids. 

On Oct. 19,1 attended the 
Wequayoc Cemetery Dedication 
with my mom and niece. There 
was a good turnout of about 
50 people. The tribe received a 
one-year planning grant to hire a 
consultant to work with the com- 
munity to establish burial pro- 
cedures and long term planning. 
The dedication was for Agnes 
Moses, Anna and Larry Grimes as 
caretakers and owners of the land 
prior to the tribe purchasing it in 
2012 . 

On Oct. 22, we had our work- 
shop and meeting in St. Ignace. 
We continued to discuss the bud- 
get concerns and possible percent- 
age cuts. 

On Oct. 23, we had our gaming 
authority workshop and met with 
the CFO, COO and his execu- 
tive assistant on the audit. This 
discussion focused on our food 
outlets. Some areas of concern are 
food costs, food waste and staff- 
ing vs. business needs. The COO 
gave the board his plan of action 
and was told the changes would 


be happening by Nov. 1 . One of 
my biggest concerns when things 
happen is communication with 
our staff. They need to be notified 
by management what is happen- 
ing before rumors are circulated. 
When cutting front line staff, 
management needs to fill in when 
staff calls in or when it becomes 
busy. There are good managers 
that already do this but many 
manage from their office. 

On Oct. 29, we met on 2014 
budgets going by division, cost 
center and line item. At 6 p.m., 
we opened our special meeting 
but reconvened until the next day 
at 6 p.m. so we could continue to 
review budgets the next day. 

On Oct. 30, we continued on 
from the previous day. During 
the meeting we voted not to cut 
the over the max team members 
stating various areas of concern 
such as longevity, board approved 
annual raises, the list of names 
changing, etc. We also voted no 
on reducing the chairman and 
directors pay by 50 percent. The 
chairman added this item to the 
agenda out of retaliation for not 
voting to add the Special Diabetes 
Program to the agenda on Oct. 22. 
His campaign promise was to cut 
his pay in half and other board 
members campaigned to reduce 
their wages and it is up to them 
what they do. Many members 
think we make too much money 
but we make decisions for 40,000 
people, over 2,000 team members 
and over $100 million dollars in 
budgets. This is the most stress- 
ful, 24/7 position I have ever held 
and I think you have to serve on 
here to actually see it for yourself. 
Many board members did cut 
their pay and donate thousands 
of dollars in our community but 
choose not to talk or brag about 
it. The current board wage was 
voted on in 2000 with Aaron 
Payment motioning and Mike 
Lumsden supporting it. It called 
for a yearly cost of living allow- 
ance and there has never been 
one or the board would currently 
be making over $92,000 a year. 
Like I said before I am not in 
favor of that amount just stating 
the process. There will be a cut 
in the board’s 2014 budget. The 
chairman also told our budget 
department to pull the board’s 
budget out of the overall budget 
so he could referendum things he 
may want. 

On Oct. 31, we continued our 
budget reviews and compromised 
to pass the 2014 budgets with a 5 
percent cut to tribal support and a 
2 percent cut to federal funding. 
About half the board wanted a 5 
percent cut to tribal support and 
a 5 percent cut to federal funding 
to be proactive but were met with 
some resistance so we compro- 
mised by passing the 5 percent 
and 2 perccent and having the 
CFO and executive director work 
with their divisions to prepare 
by Nov. 19 a potential 5 percent 
federal funding cut for the boards 
review and, if sequestration hits, 
we will cut to that percentage. 

We also included that there will 
be no new job positions, step 
increases, cost of living increases, 
promotions, changes in job title 
or changes in job responsibility 
that would affect wages (except 
for Head Start, Early Head Start, 
Child Care Center commitments 


to raise teachers and aides who 
meet their educational creden- 
tials) may be granted except by 
a budget modification resolution 
approved by the board at a duly 
called meeting of the board. 

I would like to address some 
of the rumors that have been 
circulating, such as that I have 
breached confidentiality with the 
casino team member surveys. 
There are claims that I read the 
surveys while team members 
filled them out and wrote some 
of them myself to get certain 
people fired. Here is the truth, all 
the surveys were anonymous, the 
surveys were all in envelopes and 
were opened by the board as a 
group on Aug. 6, and each board 
member took turns reading a few 
out of their stack. At the end of 
the workshop, I took St. Ignace, 
Hessel and Sault Ste. Marie to 
bring to our membership liaison 
to compile the spreadsheet. I sent 
the liaison a message that I had 
them and would be bringing them 
to him on Friday when I had my 
office hours and I wanted to read 
them. I read every survey and was 
concerned that some people may 
try and not include certain sur- 
veys to protect their family, so I 
photocopied some to have in case 
that happened. When the liaisons 
finished compiling the surveys, 
the chairman offered to merge the 
document. The board had met and 
started going over them a few dif- 
ferent times. We decided to save 
time we would all compile our 
concerns per site and send them 
to the board secretary to compile 
and we would then finish going 
over them and make a plan. Over 
that weekend when I was compil- 
ing my concerns I called fellow 
board members to ask if I had 
just overlooked some surveys that 
we had read and were not there. 
They didn’t remember seeing 
them either. So I brought it to the 
board’s attention and other board 
members said they had thought 
some of theirs were missing also. 
When the information got relayed 
to the Chairman he began accus- 
ing me and later said the files got 
merged wrong. I believe that there 
are people being protected and 
this is an excuse to get rid of the 
surveys. 

I am also being accused on 


social media of wanting to fire 
certain team members. Apparently 
any time I ask questions or raise 
concerns, I want people fired. I 
will say this, I do not go around 
saying to fire this one or that one, 
but I will always say if someone 
is not doing their job and there 
is documentation then have at it. 
The second thing is, why would 
our leader put hurtful things about 
our staff on social media with 
names and personal information? 
This, to me, creates a hostile work 
environment. I am tired of this 
type of conduct and it is hurting 
our team members, tribal mem- 
bers and the tribe in general. 

The chairman has spent much 
time on the protecting the wolf 
campaign. I told him last week 
that I wished he would spend 
that kind of time convincing the 
federal government to combat 
invasive species, since it affects 
our tribal fisherman’s livelihood 
and our people’s subsistence fish- 
ing. His next campaign is against 
the Washington Redskin name. 
What is the most important topic 
for you? Do we change the name 
of the redskin potato too? All of 
this campaigning is giving him 
the national attention he desires 
for his committee appointments 
to pad his resume since he has 
told us for the past year he was 
looking to go to work for the 
BIA or another federal agency. 

He has also threatened to destroy 
our Lansing casino project if we 
didn’t pass the constitution. 

A reminder that the LIHEAP 
(heating assistance program) usu- 
ally accepts application on Oct. 

1 but has not been awarded the 
grant yet, so the date was pushed 
back to Nov. 1 . The grant has 
still not been awarded, but they 
are going to still accept appli- 
cations. There have also been 
some changes to the USD A food 
program that may not find you 
eligible, so please contact them 
at 635-6076 for more informa- 
tion. The Unit III Christmas party 
will be on Dec. 14 at the Little 
Bear from 1 to 3 p.m. Happy 
Thanksgiving and spend lots of 
time with your family! Any con- 
cerns please contact me by phone 
at 430-0536, 643-2123, or email 
bsorenson@saulttribe.net or 
bridgett9 1 @ yahoo .com. 


From “No conflict ” pg. 24 
employee benefit package and 
passed. 

This is one more board driven 
restriction on those who would 
run against them for office. The 
constitution is clear on eligibility 
to run for an elected seat. But the 
board has historically whittled 
down the eligibility pool by add- 
ing more and more constraints 
on candidates that may try to run 
against them. They have already 
made it near impossible for any- 
one outside the service area to 
run for office by mandating one 
year of residency PRIOR to the 
notice of election. The constitu- 
tion just mandates you reside 
within the unit to which you are 
elected. These restrictions are 
purposeful. 

I believe the membership is 
my supervisor. If I were failing 
in my responsibility, you would 
let me know in short order. You 
are who I work for and to whom 


I am responsible. However, as 
we have all been told, the board 
has a wide berth of authority 
and the ability to do whatever 
they want. We will see what 
happens on Tuesday with this 
resolution. 

At any rate, I know I have 
stood for the members and have 
upheld my oath and the com- 
mitment I made to the people. I 
disclosed my intention to keep 
my employment when I ran. 

I was elected with the mem- 
bership knowing this. I have 
donated one check per month to 
members in need ever since be- 
ing elected and rolled back my 
pay by 10 percent. I am active 
in treaty rights, provide a voice 
for the members and stand on 
my record. I’m ready to face 
whatever they have in store for 
me and am grateful for having 
been selected to serve you. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DJ Malloy 
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White House hosts annual tribal conference 


By Rick Smith 

Over 300 of the nation’s 566 
leaders from Indian Country 
invited to the 2013 White House 
Tribal Nations Conference on 
Nov. 13 met with 13 heads 
of departments of the federal 
government in the Sidney R. 

Yates Auditorium at the U.S. 
Department of the Interior in 
Washington, D.C. The president 
and his cabinet leaders focused 
on the improved relationships 
between the federal government 
and Indian Country since the 
installation of his administra- 
tion and committed to continue 
to strengthening the relationship 
over the remaining time of his 
administration. A few tribal rep- 
resentatives spoke on a variety 
of issues including leaving a 
“roadmap” to guide future admin- 
istrations on working with Indian 
Country. 

A dozen tribal representatives 
spoke with the president in a 
more intimate setting during a 
listening session in the Roosevelt 
Room at the White House on 
Nov. 12. The White House indi- 
cated five others representing the 
federal government in the meet- 
ing were Secretary of the Interior 


Sally Jewell; senior advisor to the 
president, Valerie Jarett; White 
House Domestic Policy Council 
Director Cecilia Munoz; direc- 
tor of the National Economic 
Council, Gene Sperling, 
and director of the Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs, David 
Agnew. Indian Country lead- 
ers in the session represented 
tribes in Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Washington, New Mexico, New 
York, Montana, Utah, Alaska, 
California, Arizona and South 
Dakota. 

According to the White House, 
the meeting was the starting 
point of a week-long series of 
events hosted by the White House 
Council on Native American 
Affairs and provided tribal lead- 
ers an opportunity to interact 
directly at the highest levels of 
government. The tribal leaders in 
attendance discussed a wide range 
of issues facing Indian Country 
such as gainful employment, 
business expansion, education 
and jurisdictional challenges. 

At the conference on the 
morning of Nov. 13, the attend- 
ing Indian Country representa- 
tives heard from the heads of 
the Interior, Veterans Affairs, 


Health and Human Services, 
Transportation, Energy and 
Justice departments before 
forming into eight break out 
sessions to discuss issues. 

During the afternoon, heads of 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Labor and Agriculture 
addressed the gathering. The 
cabinet officials talked about their 
respective department’s goals in 
advancing tribal communities. 

Next, nine members of the the 
White House Council on Native 
American Affairs, formed by an 
executive order last June, were 
introduced for a listening session 
of commentary from the Indian 
Country representatives. Each 
tribal representative was allot- 
ted four minutes to address the 
council. 

First up to speak was Brian 
Cladoosby, chairman of the 
Swinomish Indian Tribal 
Community of LaConner, Wash., 
and the recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Congress 
of American Indians. He asked, 
“Are you our trustee?” After a 
pause, he was given an affirma- 
tive answer. Cladoosby indicated 
he asked the question because he 
See “Conference ” Page 12 



The U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs heard testimony from two 
panels on Nov. 14 in Washington, D.C., regarding the impact of seques- 
tration on Indian Country and shortfalls in contract support costs. The 
first panel was composed of Assistant Secretary Kevin Washburn of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior Indian Affairs and Acting Director of the 
Indian Health Service Yvette Roubideaux. Indian Country representa- 
tives on the second panel were, from left, Aaron Payment, chairman of 
the Sault Tribe Board of Directors; Jefferson Keel, lieutenant governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation, Ada, Okla., and former president of the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI); Karen Diver, chairwoman of the 
Fond du Lac Band of Lake Superior Chippewa, Cloquet, Minn.; Phyliss 
Anderson, chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Choctaw, 
Miss.; and Alfred “Bud” Lane, vice chairman of the Confederated Tribes 
of Siletz Indians, Siletz, Ore. Missing from photo, Brian Cladoosby, presi- 
dent of the NCAI. 


Payment testifies before White House, Senate committees; 
Also cited in “Faces of Austerity” requestration report 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— Chairman Aaron Payment 
attended the 2013 White House 
Tribal Nations Conference in 
Washington, D.C., on Nov. 13 
and had an opportunity to speak 
to the White House Council on 
Native American Affairs. He also 
spoke before the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs on 
Nov. 14 at an oversight hearing 
on sequestration and contract sup- 
port costs. 

In his testimony before the 
White House committee, Payment 


called for Indian Country fund- 
ing to be mandatory instead of 
discretionary, as federal support is 
mandated by agreement in many 
treaties. 

“The funding that we receive 
for our tribe based on the U.S. 
policies is not reparations or 
entitlement. We paid for these 
services with the blood, sweat 
and tears of our ancestors,” he 
said. Words he reiterated in a 
statement he made the follow- 
ing day as a member of one of 
two panels testifying before the 


U.S. Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs during an oversight hear- 
ing on contract support costs and 
sequestration. 

While speaking before the 
committee, Payment gave a brief 
overview of Sault Tribe and its 
use of contract services. An early 
point he raised is that federal 
contract support is intended to 
enable tribal governmental ser- 
vices to function, it hinders ser- 
vices through the lack of federal 
reimbursement. “And while we 
try to keep these costs as low as 


reasonably possible, they cannot 
be eliminated entirely,” he said. 
“At the same time, these costs 
are audited every year. So when 
the federal government, through 
the Interior Business Center, sets 
these costs for a new year, the 
government is setting these costs 
based upon real audits. None of 
this involves guesswork. In short, 
these are hard costs — real costs 
— and they simply have to be 
paid. But the agencies do not pay 
them. That’s right: the govern- 
ment does not pay these contract 


costs, at least not in full.” 

Payment indicated the fed- 
eral shortfalls are nothing new 
to Indian Country, but changes 
brought by a Supreme Court 
decision in the summer of 2012 
allowed for tribes to file claims 
to cover shortfalls, “After that,” 
said Payment, we confirmed that 
our claims over the BIA contract 
shortfalls were being covered by 
the ‘Ramah Navajo’ class action 
lawsuit, so we focused on filing 
claims over our IHS 

See “ Testimony ” Page 12 


REGISTERED 
TO VOTE? 


In Sault Tribe Elections? Not sure? 

Be Sure! Call Enrollment Toll Free to check!!! 

l-800'251-6597 





Tribal Staff in your Community are ready to HELP you 
Sign Up for Health Insurance Coverage 


Sault Ste. Marie 

Health Division Staff 

906-632-5200 

Carol Pages-Montie 

Lane Barber 

Tom Sauro 

Jodie Hoglund 

ACFS Staff 

906-632-5250 

Megan Smith 


Hessel Tribal Community Health Center 


906-484-2727 
Teresa Jedele 


St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human 
Service Center 


906-643-8689 

Sissi Ouellette 

Heather Lester 

Newberry Tribal Community Health Center 

906-293-8181 

Lois Bryant 

Shirley Kowalke 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 

906-341-8469 
Jennifer Sitkoski 

Kellie Lakosky 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

906-387-4721 
Chris Marinoff 

Nancy Beauchaine 

Escanaba Tribal Community Health Center 

906-786-2636 
Diane Williams 

Tara Duchene 



Other things to help you get ready ~ 

1 . If you have a computer, sign up for emails. 

2. Gather household information, like last tax return. 

3. Decide on how much you can spend for health insurance. 

4. Ask for help, if needed, about how health insurance works. 
Call us. 

5. Bring your Social Security card. 


More information is available on www.healthcare.gov 

Applications will become available in October 2013 

& Save 




ENROLLING IN MEDICAID EXPANSION OR HEALTH INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE PLAN MEANS MORE RESOURCES FOR EVERYONE. 





Go to your tribal or IHS clinic and ask if you 
are eligible. Bring your Social Security card. 
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For members who registered with the tax office in 2013 




“For All Your Tire Needs" 


U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

HiUBtxsroae T'restone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 
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Circulation 20,000 

Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is funded 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng” 

See our full, online edition at 
w w w. saulttribe .com . 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries . 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Telephone: (906) 632-6398 

Fax: (906) 632-6556 

E-mail : saulttribenews @ saulttribe . 

net. 


Dear Editor, 

To whom it concerns, I didn’t 
know how to write this, but I 
would like to thank the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribal Health Center staff, 
the nurse, doctors and person who 
took the X-rays. 

Terry Malloy sent me to Carla 
Behling. They found a stent in 
my kidney and had me go to 
Petoskey Northern Michigan. 
Urology, Dr. James Howard, he 


got permission to remove it. 

I was sick for a year and went 
to many doctors. They didn’t 
know what was wrong with me, 
then the doctor, Amber Snyder, 
started treating me. I want to 
thank all of them for saving my 
life. Thank you Sault tribal center. 
Thank you, 

— Jennifer Warner 
Brooksville, Fla. 


Thanks to tribal medical staff 


what you file and the informa- 
tion the Michigan Department of 
Treasury has, your refund could 
be delayed. 

If you file electronically and 
receive an amount that is incor- 
rect, the state could audit your 
return, which could result in pen- 
alties and interest in addition to 


monies owed back to the treasury. 
IMPORTANT: 

• Registering with the Tax 
Office in 2014 will not exempt 
you from 2013 taxes or give you 
the 4013 tax credit. 

• Registering in a present 
tax year will not give you any 
exemptions for prior tax years. 


ACFS staff received young visitors from the Sault Tribe Child Care 
Center during the annual Holloween trick or treat tour last October. 
Here, visitors from the future, Iron Woman (Deborah Loonsfoot) escorts 
Buzz Lightyear (Carl Sheber, left) and a scary character (Tristan Ortiz) 
on their rounds. 


Please note the following 
when filing your 2013 Michigan 
income tax return: 

A change in members’ tax sta- 
tus is reported to the Michigan 
Department of Treasury on the 
15th of each month. The treasury 
then recognizes members’ sta- 
tus on the first of the following 
month. This date will determine 
how many months of the year 
you can claim a state income tax 
exemption. 

The 4013 tax credit is based 
on the same amount of months as 


your state income tax exemption 
that is reported to the treasury 
upon your registration with the 
Tax Office. 

Example: If you registered 
with the Tax Office prior to Jan. 

1 5 , 20 1 3 , your income will be 
exempt from Michigan income 
taxes for 1 1 months of the year. 
(Based on the fact that you 
remained in a tax agreement area 
through out 2013). 

Your 4013 tax credit will also 
need to reflect that you only 
resided in the tax agreement area 


for 11 months; you would not 
qualify for the entire year. 

Example: If you registered 
with the Tax Office in the month 
of November of 2013, your 
income will be exempt from 
Michigan income taxes for only 
the month of December 2013. 

Your 4013 tax credit will only 
be for one month of 2013. 

It is very important that when 
filing your state income tax return 
that the correct amount of months 
you are exempt is recorded, if 
there is a discrepancy between 


Vacant seats on Sault Tribe commitees 


The following Sault Tribe 
committees have vacancies. 
Interested members should sub- 
mit one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
Sault Tribe members to Tara 
Benoit, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie. Please email tbenoit@ 


saulttribe.net with any questions. 

Vacancies: 

Child Welfare Committee, two 
seats. 

Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee, one seat for a small 
boat captain. 

Health Board, one seat. 


Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee, two seats for men 
and two seats for women. 

Election Committee, two seats. 
Unit I Elders Subcommittee, 
one seat. 

Inland Committee, one seat. 


Census sweepstakes winners announced 


Last month, in November 
of 2012, Lake Superior State 
University conducted a census 
of all Sault Tribe members. The 
first census since 2002, it will be 
used to understand the Sault Tribe 
community’s needs. 

All returned census surveys 
submitted by the deadline were 
automatically entered into a cen- 
sus prize drawing. 

The following lucky mem- 
bers are the winners of the five 


incentive prizes for submitting 
their census forms by Nov. 15. 
Winners will be contacted by the 
tribe. 

$250 — Judith C. Luellwitz of 
Brookfield, Wise. 

$500 — Terry J. Chase of 
Manistique, Mich. 

$750 — Thomas A. Young, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

$1,000 — Julia J. Berthume, 
Dickson, Tenn. 

$2,500 — Susan M. Truitt, 


Chats worth, Ga. 

Thank you to all members who 
participated. 

In the months to come, the 
tribe will be analyzing census 
data. Information gleaned from 
the census will help the tribe bet- 
ter understand the membership, 
better distribute funds for needed 
programs and services and will 
aid the tribe in justifying requests 
for funding in the future. 


Sault Tribe 2014 Food Distribution Road Schedule* 


Site 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Manistique 

6 

4 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2 

Marquette 

8 

6 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

6 

4 

Newberry 

10 

10 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9 

12 

8 

Kinross 

14 

12 

12 

10 

14 

12 

14 

13 

12 

13 

10 

30 

Hessel 

20 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

18 

15 

16 

17 

14 

12 

Rapid 

River 

16 

18 

18 

16 

20 

18 

16 

21 

18 

15 

18 

10 

Munising 

22 

20 

20 

22 

22 

20 

22 

19 

22 

21 

20 

16 

Cheboygan 

24 

24 

24 

24 

28 

24 

24 

25 

24 

23 

24 

18 

St. Ignace 

28 

26 

26 

28 

30 

26 

29 

27 

30 

28 

26 

22 


* Please Note: Dates are NOT ALWAYS IN CALENDAR ORDER and are also 
subject to change. 


MEMBERSHIP LIAISONS 

Sault Tribe members are encouraged to contact liaisons when they need help with tribal issues: 

Unit I Units II and III Units IV and V 

Jennifer Tadgerson Clarence Hudak Rita Glyptis 

Sault Ste. Marie Lambert Center, St. Ignace, Manistique/Munising centers 

(906) 635-6050 (906) 643-2124 (906) 450-7024 

j tadgerson @ saulttribe .net chudak@ saulttribe .net rglyptis @ saulttribe .net 
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Board measures of 


Nov. 5 and Nov. 19 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors convened a meeting on 
Nov. 5 in Sault Ste. Marie. All 13 
were present. 

Development was approved 
for a privately funded swim team 
to involve youngsters of the tribe 
to encourage regular physical 
activity into their lives. 

New procedures were 
approved for applying for 
small mesh gill net permits. 
Henceforth, according to resolu- 
tion, “an individual wishing to 
apply for a small mesh gill net 
permit shall do so pursuant to 
these procedures: 

1 . Applications must be 
made in writing to the office of 
the executive secretary to the 
board of directors. The execu- 
tive secretary shall contact Law 
Enforcement, who shall deter- 
mine whether the applicant has 
on record: (a) a major infraction; 
or (b) has never received a small 
mesh permit before. 

2. If neither (a) or (b) apply, 
then the executive secretary shall 
place the application before the 
board at their next regular or spe- 
cial meeting. 

3 . If either (a) or (b) apply, 
then the executive secretary 
shall place the application before 
the Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee and:” (a) the commit- 
tee shall vote on an application 
procedure, pursuant to its rules 
of procedure; (b) the committee 
may not approve an applica- 
tion per a phone vote; (c) if 

the applicant is not present, the 
committee shall not vote on the 
application; (d) before voting on 
an application, Law Enforcement 
shall provide the committee with 
documentation of event underly- 
ing the infraction; and (e) the 
executive secretary shall place 
the committee recommendation 
on the application before the 
board at their next regular or spe- 
cial meeting. 

4. Any application approved 
contrary to these procedures shall 


be deemed void. 

A resolution was approved 
to officially oppose the contin- 
ued use of the “Indian” name 
and mascot of the Washington, 
D.C., franchise of the National 
Football League (NFL). The 
resolution calls for the franchise 
to change the name, logo and 
imagery associated with the cur- 
rent name and prohibit the sale 
of associated merchandise. It also 
asks all involved with the NFL 
to educate fans about the history, 
cultures and current conditions 
of indigenous peoples around the 
world as well as partnering with 
American Indian tribes, scholars 
and educators to raise awareness 
about American Indians and to 
work toward ending discrimina- 
tion in all forms. 

A fiscal year 2014 budget for 
the “Three Mile Project” was 
approved with $75,000 from 
the state of Michigan. Another 
budget was passed of $24,500 
funded by the state for scenic 
byways. 

The board approved a fiscal 
year 2014 budget modification 
to Title VI - Elderly, decreas- 
ing U.S. Health and Human 
Services revenue of $6,840 
and decreasing tribal support 
$10,116.89 to reflect the actual 
amount of a grant and reduction 
for an unfilled position. Further, 
approval was given to decrease 
the USDA Nutrition Services 
Incentive Program revenues 
by $4,002 to reflect the actual 
amount of the grant award. 

Approved committee requests: 

Child Welfare Committee 
— accept the resignation of Tara 
Benoit, effective immediately. 
Appoint Vicki Gardner, four-year 
term expiring November of 2017. 

Election Committee — 
appoint James McKerchie and 
Dee Eggert, four-year terms 
expiring November of 2017. 

Cultural Committee — 
appoint Dean Auger, four-year 
term expiring November of 2017. 


Health Board — appoint 
Frances Hank, four-year term 
expiring November of 2017. 

Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee — appoint Abraham 
Boulley and Dean Auger, two- 
year terms expiring November of 
2015. 

Unit II Hessel Elders 
Committee — appoint Frances 
Hank and Terry LaTour, four- 
year terms expiring November of 
2017. 

Unit III St. Ignace Elders 
Committee — appoint Delores 
Calcaterra, four-year term expir- 
ing November of 2017. 

Unit V Munising Elders 
Committee — appoint Inez 
Steinhoff, Ellen Golisek, Anita 
Nelson, Jane Karacson, Debra 
Johnson (alternate) four-year 
terms expiring November of 
2017. 

The board convened anoth- 
er meeting on Nov. 19 in Hessel. 
All board members were present. 

Resolutions presented to the 
board for consideration were: 

Mackinac Co. Cooperative 
Agreement, FY 2014/17 
Transportation Improvement 
Plan, FY 2014 Budget Document 
004 Enterprises and Videotaping 
Board of Directors Meetings. 

Under new business, a com- 
mittee request and an enrollment 
item. 

Resolution 246, Mackinac 
Co. Cooperative Agreement 
passed by a unanimous vote 
authorized expenditures up to 
$38,275.50 from the Sault Tribe 
Transportation Maintenance 
Fund for snow and ice removal 
during the winter season by 
the Mackinac County Road 
Commission on parts of 
Mackinac Trail and 3 Mile Road. 

Res. 247, FY 2014/17 Tribal 
Transportation Improvement Plan 
passed by a unanimous vote for 
projects developed between the 
tribe and BIA for tribal shares 
funding. The board is requesting 
the BIA to incorporate the plan 


into their transportation improve- 
ment plan as a required step 
for the tribe to receive “tribal 
shares” funding. 

Res. 248, FY 2014 Budget 
Document 004 Enterprises 
passed by a unanimous vote 
authorizing expenditures and rev- 
enues for key components of the 
tribal organization essential to 
the tribe’s continuing operation. 
The board approved revenue of 
$13,394,926 and expenses of 
$13,090,558. 

Res. 249, Videotaping Board 
of Directors Meetings was passed 
by a majority of the directors, 
with two “no” votes. The body of 
the resolution reads: 

“WHEREAS, it is in the best 
interest of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians to 
establish a video record of its 
Regular and Special Meetings 
subject to certain restrictions 
embodied in Tribal Code Chapter 
14: Rules of Procedure; and 

“WHEREAS, it is in the best 
interest of the Tribe to control 
the production of, retention of, 
and ownership, of the video 
record. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Board of Directors, directs the 
Entertainment Department, 
Communications Department, 
and the MIS Department, to 
develop a plan to facilitate the 
video recording of regular and 
special meetings of the Board 
of Directors and to establish 
a video archive, to house, in 
perpetuity, the video records 
and shall present the plan to 
the Board of Directors within 
thirty days of this Resolution 
being adopted. This will include 
uploading the videos to the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians official website, with 
member only access. 

“BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED that the above 
assigned staff shall prepare and 
present any necessary budget 


meetings 

modifications. 

“BE IT FINALLY 
RESOLVED that live broadcast 
of any type by any individual at 
a regular meeting, special meet- 
ing or workshop is prohibited.” 

Added to the agenda were 
resolutions 250, 2014 Tribal 
Climate Change Program; 251, 
Administration for Community 
Living (ACL) Administration on 
Aging (AO A) Application; and 
252, Special Events FY 2013 
Budget Modification; all were 
approved by a unanimous vote. 

Res. 250, 2014 Tribal Climate 
Change Program. The BIA pro- 
vides vulnerability assessment 
funding and action planning 
for wildlife through the Tribal 
Climate Change Program. The 
board authorized the chair or his 
duly authorized representative to 
administer any agreements for 
program. 

Res. 25 1 , Administration 
for Community Living (ACL) 
Administration on Aging (AO A) 
Application: “...the Board of 
Directors supports, approves 
and authorizes the Elder 
Service Division to apply for 
Administration for Community 
Living (ACL)/ Administration 
on Aging (AoA) funding from 
the Health and Human Services 
order to secure funding to pro- 
vide direct services to Native 
American Elders with a funding 
cycle of April 1, 2014 through 
March 31, 2017.” 

Resolution 252, Special 
Events FY 2013 Budget 
Modification: The board 
approved a budget modification 
to the FY 2013 budget for the 
2013 children’s Christmas par- 
ties to increase the other revenue 
account $7,062. No effect on 
tribal support. 

All approved resolutions 
can be viewed in their entirety 
by visiting www.saulttribe. 
com and follow tabs named 
Government, Board of Directors 
and Downloads. 


Election season approaching, are you registered? 


From the Sault Tribe 
Election Committee 

Next June, the Sault Tribe 
conducts another general election. 
The notices of election will be 
posted on Jan. 31, 2014. 

What does this mean? Sault 
Tribe members should make sure 
they have registered to vote (see 
below). The notices of election 
also act as the official start of the 
election cycle allowing mem- 
bers to submit letters of intent to 


become potential candidates and 
to start campaigning. 

How do I register? If you live 
within an election unit and your 
address is up to date with the 
Enrollment Department, then you 
will be automatically registered 
in the coming election. If you live 
outside an election unit and have 
previously registered, you are all 
set — registration is permanent. 
However, if you live outside an 
election unit and have not previ- 


ously registered, you need to 
complete a registration form and 
send it (see notice of election for 
deadline). 

Why do members who reside 
outside an election unit have to 
fill out a form? Members who 
reside outside an election unit 
can choose which unit in which 
they would like to vote. Once 
registered, you will be regis- 
tered for all coming elections 
unless you move into or out of 


an election unit. Please make 
sure your address is current with 
Enrollment. 

Below is the registration form. 
Clip out and return to the Sault 
Tribe Election Committee, P.O. 
Box 102, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. The form is also available 
online at www.saulttribe.com/ 
govemment/tribal-elections . 

After Jan. 31, members seek- 
ing tribal office may start to 
campaign provided they follow 


the rules set forth in the Election 
Ordinance. No campaigning shall 
take place prior to the notice 
of election per Tribal Code. 
“Campaigning” shall mean all 
efforts designed to influence 
members to support or reject a 
particular candidate, including 
without limitation, advertising, 
rallying, public speaking, or other 
communications with members. 

We ask that any member seek- 
ing tribal office to fully read the 
Election Ordinance and under- 
stand the nominating process, 
rules governing campaigning, and 
the necessary reporting required 
to run for office. 

Any member wishing to spend 
funds supporting or opposing can- 
didates may do so provided they 
follow the Election Ordinance 
and obtain necessary forms. 

Community members are 
encouraged to volunteer for mail- 
ing out ballots and assisting in the 
count. We will continue inform- 
ing members with future articles 
explaining different aspects of the 
election process. 

Any questions or concerns, 
please email electioncommittee@ 
saulttribe.net. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
VOTER REGISTRATION FORM 


NAME MAILING ADDRESS 

STREET (PHYSICAL) ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE ZIP CODE 


To verify identity, please include last four numbers of your social security: - - - 

I understand that this voter registration card must be completed and received at least 90 days prior to a general election 
to be eligible to vote in Tribal Elections. 

I register to vote in Unit SIGNATURE 

(Must have signature to be Valid.) DATE 


Complete and return to the Sault Tribe Election Committee, P.O. Box 102, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
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Ewing, Burlak accept positions on court staff 



Christina Reynolds Burlak (above), and Steven Ewing (right), recently accepted positions at tribal court. 


By Brenda Austin 

Two new team members 
joined the staff at Chippewa 
Tribal court in October. 

Steven Ewing is the court’s 
probation officer and Christina 
Reynolds Burlak, LLMSW, works 
for Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 
Program with a court specialty as 
a clinical social worker. 

For Burlak this means she is 
working for both agencies and 
will be seeing clients with sched- 
uled appointments at Behavioral 
Health and also working with 
clients through tribal court. Once 
she receives her accreditation 
through the tribe, she will be 
assisting clients with domestic 
violence and chemical dependen- 
cy issues. One of her main areas 
of interest is addiction counsel- 
ing. 

Burlak has a master’s degree 
in social work from City 
University of New York, Hunter 
College School of Social Work, 
and a Master of Science in urban 
policy and management from the 
Robert J. Milano Graduate School 
of Management and Urban 
Policy. 

For the past 20 years, she 
worked in New York City for a 
number of homeless shelters as 
the deputy director, director of 
social services, housing special- 
ist, placement counselor and 
instructor and, most recently, as 
the senior program director for 
Project Hospitality’s O’Connor 
House in Staten Island, which 
served formally homeless people 
and families challenged with 
HIV/AIDS, substance abuse and 
mental health challenges. 


Burlak grew up in Pontiac but 
her maternal family has roots 
deep in the soil of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Her great grandmother 
was Elizabeth Ance of Sault 
Ste. Marie, grandmother Molly 
Bell and her mother Clara Bell 
Reynolds, both of Pontiac. “We 
never really had the opportunity 
to learn about the traditions and 
teachings of the tribe,” she said. 

“I feel like I’m home, the Sault is 
incredibly beautiful.” Burlak said 
she learned of her new position 
after watching the tribe’s website 
for employment opportunities. 

“As early as going to graduate 
school I wanted to come back and 
help with the problems of alco- 
holism and drugs. This would be 
on my bucket list - to come back 
and be able to make a contribu- 


tion. I had a lot of opportunity in 
my life and have graduate train- 
ing plus over 20 years experience 
in social work - 1 wanted to bring 
that back home to the tribe. I 
think a lot of folks do that, they 
go back to their communities and 
give. 

“Being Native American has 
been very important to me, but 
it’s not just about us. It has to be 
about the entire community,” she 
said. 

Ewing was born and raised in 
the Sault and attended Sault Area 
Schools, graduating from LSSU 
with a degree in Criminal Justice 
in 1980. After graduation in 1980 
he obtained a position with the 
BIA in conservation and law 
enforcement where he had the 
opportunity to attend the Federal 


Criminal Investigator School 
in Glenco, Georgia. Four years 
later in 1984 he took a position 
with the Michigan Department of 
Corrections in Berrien County as 
a parole/probation officer. Then 
in 1993 he transferred back to 
the Sault and went to work in 
Chippewa County as a parole/ 
probation agent until 2009 when 
he became a field supervisor for 
the counties of Alger, Schoolcraft, 
Fuce, Mackinac, Chippewa, 
Cheboygan and Presque Isle until 
his retirement in September this 
year. 

Being a tribal member and 
having previous professional 
contact with tribal service pro- 
viders and tribal court for years, 
he jumped at the opportunity to 
interview with Judge Jocelyn 


Fabry at Chippewa Tribal Court 
for the probation officer position. 

As a tribal probation officer, 
he works with adults who com- 
mit misdemeanors and juvenile 
offenders. “I supervise offenders 
in the community that the Judge 
places on probation,” he said. “I 
monitor them to insure compli- 
ance with the courts order of 
probation, that they are attending 
their appointments such as mental 
health services, substance abuse 
services and community service 
work.” 

Ewing said, “In my short time 
at Tribal Court I have found that 
my team members and people 
I work with from other tribal 
agencies exhibit high levels of 
professionalism, expertise and 
dedication that has been simply 
amazing. That’s good for the 
Sault Tribe, the community and 
our clients.” 

Judge Fabry welcomed both 
Burlak and Ewing to her team 
of court professionals, and said, 
“Christina and Steve both bring 
a wealth of experience and 
knowledge with them to the 
court and I am so thrilled to have 
them on our team. The member- 
ship involved with the court will 
benefit greatly from the level of 
services they can provide.” 

Play a word game and 
help feed starving people 
around the world at the 
same time? Have fun while 
you build your vocabulary 
and feed the hungry at 
wwwfreerice .org . 


JETA recognized as top supplier of the year 


SAN RAMON, Calif., 

— JETA Corporation, a Native 
American woman owned busi- 
ness with corporate headquarters 
in Neenah, Wise., was recognized 
as Small Business Supplier of the 
Year at Pacific Gas and Electric 
(PG&E) Company’s supplier 
awards ceremony on Oct. 28. 

The event took place at the 


company’s San Ramon Valley 
Conference Center in California 
in conjunction with its 2013 sup- 
plier conference. 

JETA received this award for 
continually expanding its supplier 
base to meet PG&E’s needs and 
its stringent supplier scorecard 
metrics. JETA collaborated with 
PG&E to simplify the receiving, 


delivery and invoice processing; 
and enabling electronic commerce 
through SAP. In the area of cus- 
tomer service, PG&E rated JETA 
as “phenomenal” in response 
and timeliness. In the past year, 
JETA provided PG&E with a total 
material savings of $208,186. 

JETA’s president, CEO and 
owner, Sault Tribe member Linda 
(nee Russell) Grow, thanked the 
team of individuals that make 
up the JETA organization and 
all the manufacturing partners, 
wholesalers and strategic sup- 
pliers for their contribution and 
commitment to the service excel- 
lence making this recognition 
possible. “I am again humbled to 
be honored and my thanks go to 
my grandmother, Pearl McGahey, 
who fought so strongly for our 
tribe to be recognized,” Grow 
said. “She paved the way for 
my success and I hope to pave 
the way for the next generation. 

It is our responsibility to help 
foster hope for our children and 
instill in them a fire to achieve 
with honor, dignity and ethics 
for all Native tribes. It burns in 
my soul and heart to do this for 
my grandmother who influenced 
me to never give up, and maybe 
not for my generation but for the 
next, there always has to be a ray 
of hope.” 

JETA represents over 1 ,500 
manufacturers covering safety 
supplies, industrial and con- 
struction tools, electrical and 


MRO supplies supporting the 
energy channel. Grow believes 
the future is rich with opportu- 
nities and PG&E continues to 


light the path for small, disad- 
vantaged, diverse companies 
providing that chance to fulfill 
dreams . 


Sault Tribe member Linda Grow, president and CEO of the JETA 
Corporation based in California. 




Saving energy is smart business, 
and earning rebates is easy. 


Energy 

Optimization 


ONLINE: michigan-energy.org PHONE: 877.296.4319 
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Cook opens Sault auto body repair shop 


By Rick Smith 

Fulfilling a long held ambition 
of going into business for himself, 
Sault Tribe member Kevin Cook 
recently hung the sign of his auto 
body repair shop at 1526 East 
Easterday Avenue (adjacent to the 
“Y” intersection at Easterday and 
Spruce Street) in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

“Opportunity knocked and I 
took it,” said Cook. His shop was 
operated for decades as Peller’s 
Auto Body until the previous 
owner retired. The craftsmen 
struck a deal and soon Cook’s 
Collision opened for business. 

Licensed in 1988, Cook indi- 
cated he makes available 30 
years of experience in auto body 
repair work for his customers and 
numerous training certifications 
in the field received through the 
Inter-Industry Conference on Auto 
Collision Repair (I-CAR), the 
Automotive Technical Education 
Group, a DuPont refinishing pro- 
gram and other agencies. 

The bulk of his experience in 


the auto body repair craft comes 
from stints with automotive deal- 
erships around the state as well 
as a local dealership. Cook’s 
Collision handles all body dam- 
ages from light to major collision 
and all of his work is guaranteed. 
He also welcomes rust repair 
work and offers free estimates on 
all repair projects of any kind. 

With the opening of his shop, 
Cook joins three of his brothers 
who operate their own shops per- 
forming mechanical services. His 
brothers, “Bucky” and Tom man- 
age long-established businesses 
on Portage Avenue, while Mike 
opened for business on Ashmun 
Street back in 2011. 

The motto on the company’s 
business cards reads, “No job too 
big or too small, we repair them 
all.” Cook’s offers free estimates 
and accepts projects on domestic 
and foreign made vehicles. 

Open from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, Cook’s 
can be reached at 635-1872. 



Kevin Cook stands beside his auto body repair shop at 1526 East Easterday Avenue in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
He brings 30 years of training and experience to folks in the area in need of automotive body repair services 
on both foreign and domestic vehicles. 
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Hunt opportunities at 
Native American Careers 


By Rick Smith 

Folks of American Indian 
ancestry seeking nationwide 
opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment or related matters should 
visit www.nativeamericancareers. 
com. 

Billed as America’s largest 
online job board, the website 
offers full-time, part-time and 
freelance employment listings 
by different priorities such as 
location, salaries and job types. 
Further, it lists opportunities for 
internships, temporary work and 
volunteer positions. 


The website is powered by 
and linked to Native American 
Encyclopedia. Clicking on the 
encyclopedia link takes one to a 
multitude of resources relevant 
to American Indian people, tribes 
or things. One could spend hours 
just exploring the fascinating 
features of the encyclopedia site 
from news to legends. 

Another link on the website 
takes you to an events calendar of 
activities submitted from through- 
out Indian Country. 

Visitors must check out the 
website’s blog for sometimes 


humorous but helpful informa- 
tion about coping with work or 
finding employment. Some recent 
article titles include How to deal 
with a senile, blind, unthinking, 
incompetent boss — like yours , 

10 Reasons to Work and Live in 
Alaska and How to Get a Job 
— Do Your Homework. 

What’s more, the site enables 
employers to submit and update 
job listings as well as allowing 
job seekers a place to submit pro- 
files and post resumes for review 
by potential employers. 



Fifth grade students at JKL Bahweting Anishinaabe Public School Academy made greeting cards for deployed 
U.S. service members who couldn’t be home with their families for the holidays. 


Cyber crimes come in a variety of forms, including identity theft, fraud, and viruses. Reduce 
your chances of becoming a victim by taking these important steps online: Set strong pass- 
words, change them regularly, and don’t share them with others. Keep your operating system, 
browser, and other critical software optimized by installing updates. Use privacy settings and 
limit the amount of personal information you post online. Be cautious about offers — if it 
sounds too good to be true, it probably is. 

Get additional information about protecting yourself online and reporting incidents from the 
United States Department of Homeland Security. 
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Justin starts first Indian swim team in state 


By Brenda Austin 

Just as at home in the water as 
he is out of it, Sault Ste. Marie 
attorney Dyke Justin saw a need 
within the Sault Tribe community 
for a tribal swim team and on 
Nov. 5 gained board approval for 
its creation. 

Although the team now has a 
green light to hold it’s first orga- 
nizational meeting, it is a private- 
ly funded team without a budget. 
Justin said that won’t slow him 
down and shouldn’t stop youth 
from participating. Fundraising 
events involving swim team 
members in creative activities, 
such as baking pizza or pasties 
together in a local kitchen, will 
become an important part of the 
team’s financial health. There will 
also be a small participation fee, 
however Justin said if a family 
can’t afford to pay the fee, other 
arrangements would be made. 

Tribal youth ages six to 18 are 
welcome to participate. The team 
will have workouts three days a 
week, including Saturday’s, for 
about two hours each session. 

Justin, who will be the teams 
head coach, said there were five 
things he noticed that told him 
this was the right time and place 
for a Sault Tribe swim team. The 
first is the fact that over 50 per- 
cent of the people using LSSUs 
pool are Native American. The 
second was kids from the tribe’s 
reservation are sneaking into the 
casino’s pool to swim. The third 
is a pair of famous record- setting 


Ojibwa swimmers and his fourth 
reason, which is diabetes, has 
“cut through the Native American 
population like a hot knife 
through butter.” And last, Justin 
himself has Type 2 diabetes and 
has seen how he can drop glyce- 
mic points when he swims - dur- 
ing an average workout he drops 
almost 150 points in a half hour. 

Justin has enlisted the help 
of nutritionist Charla Gordon 
who will be spending a half hour 
every two weeks talking with the 
kids about healthy snacks and 
nutritious meals. “If I can help 
make a child healthier because of 
exercise and modifying their life- 
style by getting them to eat better 
- you have won. I don’t need to 
have world champions on my 
team, I have kids that are healthy 
and happy,” Justin said. 

Justin said he also plans on 
incorporating some traditional 
language into his coaching vocab- 
ulary. “Anytime you can take an 
athletic program and make it cul- 
turally relevant to the kids - that’s 
called legal steroids,” he said. “I 
want these kids to be excited.” 

The third member of the swim 
team’s staff is Assistant Head 
Coach Nicholas Donaldson. “I 
would like to thank the Sault 
Tribe for making this team a real- 
ity and giving me the opportunity 
to be the assistant head coach. 

I am excited to share the native 
language and culture by using 
it in daily practices and swim- 
ming events involving our Native 



Dyke Justin 

youth,” he said. “Swimming is an 
incredible activity for promoting 
health as well as teamwork. It 
also provides young people with 
a sense of belonging and strength- 
ens their bonds to our community. 
In addition, our team will give us 
the opportunity to teach diabetes 
awareness and prevention as well 
as teaching the value of proper 
nutrition and improving self- 
discipline. I am in the process of 
getting my USA coaching license, 
which will allow the team to 
compete in nationwide swimming 
events. 

“In the end, this team is an 
incredible opportunity for Native 
youth to explore this popular 
sport while staying connected 
to the Native community. I am 
honored and excited to be a part 
of this first ever Native American 
swim team in Michigan,” 
Donaldson said. 


The swim team will work 
with tribal elders to choose their 
name. Team colors are royal blue, 
orange and white. 

Justin says he anticipates 
having swimmers in the LSSU 
pool this month. “I tried to put 
together what I hope will be a 
model for other Native American 
teams,” he said. “We are going 
to compete with two other teams 
from Canada, but I an not going 
to have the team compete until 
they are ready. My goal for this 
summer is to have some outdoor 
meets and I want to work our way 
to the Native American Games 
and the Diversity and Indigenous 
Games - all in the summer 
months. One is held in British 
Columbia and the others in Texas 
and Oklahoma.” 

In honor of two Ojibwa swim- 
mers from the 1800s, Flying Gull 
and Tobacco, both of who Justin 
said could have been Sault Tribe 
ancestors, he is offering a special 
incentive for youth who can swim 
50 yards in under 30 seconds. 

He expects to have at least three 
youth who will be able to accom- 
plish that feat and win his spe- 
cially designed shirt. According 
to Justin, in the mid- 1800s Flying 
Gull and Tobacco were invited 
by the Swimming Society in 
England to participate in a race 
in which Flying Gull set a world 
record at that time when he swan 
the length of a 130-foot pool in 
30 seconds. Justin said the North 
American Indians astonished the 


British athletes by using a very 
fast overhand stroke later named 
the crawl while the British relied 
on the breaststroke. 

“If you swim faster than you 
have ever swam before, then 
you have won as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I don’t coach for champi- 
ons, I coach for heroes - heroes 
get up eight times after they 
have been knocked down seven,” 
Justin said. “If someone were to 
follow these kids for a year they 
will see differences in attitudes 
and lifestyles. Some of the best 
performances I’ve ever seen in 
the water are not first place fin- 
ishes, it’s the kids digging for 
third place.” 

Justin said the team will also 
be partnering with Families 
Against Narcotics and helping out 
with community events. 

There are about 40 Native 
American swim teams in the U.S. 
according to Justin. “I am going 
to send an invitation to the other 
1 1 federally recognized tribes 
in Michigan and invite them to 
the first Native American State 
Swimming Meet. It is all con- 
jecture at this point, but if I can 
develop a tribal league and we 
can swim against each other, how 
wonderful would that be!” he 
said. “Having no budget is not 
going to stop us, we will tough it 
through and go from there.” 

The team has a website under 
development, for a glimpse of 
what’s to come visit them at: 
www.anishinaabeswimming .com. 


Tribal youth council established at Malcolm High 


By Rick Smith 

The first student led governing 
body in years at Malcolm High 
School in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
was established in recent weeks, 
and they have interesting ambi- 
tions. 

The Malcolm Mavericks Tribal 
Youth Council originated with an 
idea from school paraprofessional 
Robert McRorie, who conferred 
with advisor Allison Campbell 
about the possibility of starting 
a student council. They found 
strong interest in the idea among 
the students and the wheels were 
set in motion. An election of offi- 
cers was conducted, the council 
was formed by a proclamation 
resolution and passed governing 
by-laws. 

The council has goals of not 
only making things better for 
their academic experiences, but 
contributing to making their com- 


munity better as well. 

One of the council’s projects 
involves growing plants specifi- 
cally for ceremonial purposes at 
the school’s hoop house nursery. 
The Mavericks council met with 
the Sault Tribe Grand Youth 
Council in Newberry where the 
idea was discussed and approved. 
The next hurdle to clear: the 
Sault Ste. Marie Area Public 
Schools administration. Since 
tobacco was an obvious stum- 
bling block without an accurate 
understanding of the plant as it 
applies to Anishinaabe customs, 
Owen Nolan, vice-president of 
the Mavericks council, wrote a 
letter explaining the differences 
between commercial tobacco and 
the kind of tobacco planned to be 
raised at the school. He included 
a primer on the roles the plant 
plays in traditional Anishinaabe 
customs and ceremonial preserva- 


tion. Among the uses he noted, 
tobacco is instrumental in show- 
ing respect and gratitude to the 
Creator for using the resources 
of Mother Earth and is used in 
ceremonies to help the spirits of 
the departed to cross over to the 
afterlife. Nolan also noted the 
council plans for tobacco crops, 
“After our tobacco is harvested, 
we will offer it to the tribal elders 
and Culture Department to use in 
ceremonies or hunting and gath- 
ering.” 

Sandy Sawyer, Malcolm High 
principal, forwarded the letter to 
Timothy D. Hall, superintendent 
of Sault Ste. Marie Area Public 
Schools, where the proposal was 
given final approval. 

In addition to helping to 
reinforce tribal customs, council 
members have plans to help folks 
in other ways, such as conducting 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Malcolm High School administrators who were instrumental in helping students in forming the new organi- 
zation are pictured with the officers of the Malcolm Mavericks Tribal Youth Council. From Left, Rob McRorie 
(standing) advisor; Owen Nolan, council vice-president; Neal Pavlat (front), council co-vice-president; Allison 
Campbell, advisor; Brianna Hart, treasurer; Haylie Bergstrom, council president; Mariah LaCross, sergeant- 
at-arms; Vanessa Leapley, public relations officer; Weston Pulbrey (standing), secretary; and Sandy Sawyer, 
school principal. 


charity fundraisers, adopting fam- 
ilies to help during Christmas sea- 
sons and other functions. Mariah 
LaCross, council secretary, said 
the members are interested in 
having the school and its student 
body further engaged in “trying 
to be part of the community in a 
good way.” 

In addition to improving ties 


with the community, Sawyer 
anticipates seeing council recom- 
mendations for improving life and 
learning in the halls, hoop house 
and classrooms of Malcolm High. 

Currently, the Malcolm 
Mavericks Tribal Youth Council 
is composed of 16 students in all 
representing freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors. 


BUY HERE, PAY HERE! 


BAD CREDIT, BANKRUPTCIES, REPOS OKAY! 

The Largest Selection of Trucks and 
SUVs in Northern Michigan. 

Easy Terms - Low Monthly Payments 

Most Monthly Payments 

UNDER *200 

24-Month Warranties 
Available on ALL Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles! 


Call Rich: 989-306-3656 
Visit Our NEW S00 STORE! 
Huron Auto Sales U.P. 

across from K-mart 
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Sault Ste. Marie Kewadin Casino recognized by 
Michigan's Polish Legion of American Veterans 



Polish Legion of American Veterans President, Gene Hentkowski pre- 
sented Kewadin Casinos Chief Operating Officer Tony Goetz with a 
recognition plaque for their assistance and commitment to Veterans 
groups throughout the country. Looking on are the many casino 
employees who help with the conventions along with Jerry Check, Past 
State Commander (far left) and Ed Mendell, State Commander (behind 
Goetz) both of the Polish Legion of American Veterans. 


By Brenda Austin 

The Polish Legion of 
American Veterans and Ladies 
Auxiliary Department of 
Michigan presented Kewadin 
Casinos Convention Sales and 
Banquet staff a recognition award 
on Nov. 8 for outstanding ser- 
vice. The Legion held their 53rd 
Biennial State Convention Aug. 
28-31 at Kewadin Convention 
Center and Hotel. 

Eugene Hentkowski, president 
of the Polish Legion American 
Veterans Dept, of Michigan 
Convention Corporation, said, 
“We presented a plaque to the 
casino for their excellence in 
hosting the convention. The staff 
and everybody we encountered 
were excellent. We had two bus- 
loads of people and everybody 
enjoyed it, you couldn’t ask for 
better help. We plan on coming 
back in two years. This casino 
is excellent at taking care of our 
veterans.” Hentkowski is a U.S. 
Army Vietnam veteran and past 
State Commander of the Legion. 

Hentkowski said he had been 
to Kewadin Casino before with 
the American Legion and DAV 
and other veteran organizations, 
but this was his first time there 
with the Polish Legion. 


Gerald Check, past State 
Commander, said, “We had a real 
great time here. It was the first 
time I had been to the U.P. for a 
convention and it turned out very 
nice. We had close to 80 people 
on the buses and some people 
drove up, we had about 110 del- 
egates at the convention.” Check 
is a U.S. Army veteran of the 
Korean War. 

Ed Mendell, State Commander 
of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans said he had been to the 
casino once before as the State 
Commander of the AM Vets not 
long after the casino opened, this 
was his first time back since then. 
“We really enjoyed it,” he said. 
“Everybody was extra special 
to us and everyone enjoyed the 
banquet, the food was delicious. 
We didn’t have any complaints at 
all at this convention.” Mandell is 
a WWII U.S. Navy veteran. 

Recognizing their bus driver 
for making the drive memorable, 
Mandell said, “The bus driver 
was extra nice, everybody really 
enjoyed him. I remember he had 
a long Polish name that started 
with a “T.” 

Convention Sales Manager 
Todd Olmstead, said 2013 was 
a banner year for hosting veter- 


ans organizations at the casino, 
including the American Legion 
State convention in June, the first 


time the conference has been 
held in the U.P. since 1922, and 
it was so successful the American 


Legion is planning on returning 
in 2016. The Disabled American 
Veterans conference was also 
held in June and has taken place 
at Kewadin Casino for the past 
10 years and they have booked 
their conference at Kewadin 
through 2015 - and the AM VETS 
were there in June as well. 

Olmstead said, “These groups 
are getting good value for their 
dollar. For us to get these groups 
year to year and have groups 
coming here for 10 and 15 years 
and make reservations for two 
years out, says and means a lot. 
And our COO Tony Goetz is a 
former Marine and is able to get 
up in front of the veteran groups 
and talk to them. I think that 
goes a long way.” 

Other groups that have held 
their conferences at Kewadin 
Convention Center and Hotel 
include the Anishinaabe 
Language Conference, which 
is celebrating their 20^ year in 
March; Michigan Moose and 
Elks have both been wonder- 
ful groups and repeat clients for 
years, according to Olmstead. 
The U.P Chapter Credit Union 
League is also a large group that 
puts on a trade show and large 
banquet. 


Teamwork: Casino staff pulled together in a crunch 


By Michelle Bouschor 

“Team work is strong in our 
department,” said Chris Toulouse, 
housekeeping supervisor for 17 
years. “In order for that to hap- 
pen, you have to support your 
staff — you are all there to work. 
If you work for your staff, they 
will work for you — respect each 
other.” 

The summer of 2013 will be 
remembered as one of the most 
difficult on record for Kewadin 
Sault’s housekeeping team mem- 
bers. With their department only 
half staffed during the busy sum- 
mer season, they were nearly at 
their wits end and ready to give 
up. How could they do it all 
themselves? Instead of giving up, 
they came together. They discov- 
ered that with a positive attitude 
and the right training they could 
do it. By working together, mak- 
ing decisions together and open- 
ing lines of communication, every 
department can overcome what 
they think they cannot, together 


as a team. 

“What we do is very diffi- 
cult,” said John Cleary, executive 
housekeeper. “This summer, we 
asked more of our people than we 
ever have before. But, our team 
remained positive, didn’t throw in 
the towel and we all got through 
it.” 

Housekeeping staff worked 
six-day weeks and sometimes 
12-hour shifts just to get the job 
done. 

“Our job does not just entail 
cleaning the rooms,” Cleary said. 
“Staff also handle the laundering 
and prepping of towels, sheets 
and comforters; upkeep of the 
casino floor, convention center 
and theater; and all launder- 
ing needs for other areas of the 
casino.” 

“This summer I saw more team 
work than I have in a long time, 
but not just from housekeeping 
- from all areas,” Cleary added. 
“We were all in it together.” 

The summer months are some 


of the busiest for the casino’s 
hotel. Rooms to be cleaned dur- 
ing the summer average 7,517 a 
month. This means hotel house- 
keeping has to be ready and on 
task to clean a room, flip it for 
a new hotel guest, have it ready 
for a 4 p.m. check-in and meet 
guests’ expectations. When the 
department is fully staffed, it is a 
big job. And when they are short 
staffed, the job is tougher but is 
always done. 

Casino team members saw the 
struggle hotel housekeeping was 
having and stepped up. “They 
would put their duties on hold 
and help the hotel out whenever 
they could — overnight, after- 
noon, day — everyone played a 
part,” said Cleary. 

Many lessons have been 
learned from this summer’s expe- 
rience: letting others know when 
you are challenged and strug- 
gling, keeping an open line of 
communication with other man- 
agers and your staff and invest in 


Over $1,200 given to support local cancer 
prevention programs by Kewadin Casinos 


For the second year in a row, 
Kewadin Casinos’ Pinktastic 
tournaments have raised money 
for two area health departments. 
The Luce, Mackinac, Alger 
and Schoolcraft Health District 
(LMAS) and the Chippewa 
County Health Department will 
receive their share of $1 ,275 
with the intent of helping women 
receive assistance for preventative 
care. 

“We are so thankful for the 
donation to our Breast and 
Cervical Cancer Control pro- 
gram,” said Debbie Hoder, busi- 
ness manager for the program. 


“This donation will enable LMAS 
to continue service to the eligible 
women in our communities with 
these much needed health screen- 
ing services.” In total, the LMAS 
program received $675. 

In Chippewa County, $600 was 
given to the Pink Ribbon Classic 
Fund earmarked for local women 
who have not yet been able to 
register for insurance. “The funds 
will help cover their deductibles,” 
said Sheri Buckley who oversees 
the Pink Ribbon Classic Fund. 

The funds were raised with 
a $5 donation from Kewadin 
Cares for each participant in two 


Pinktastic tournaments. One was 
in St. Ignace on Oct. 4-6 and 
another in Sault Ste. Marie on 
Oct. 18-20. 

The Kewadin Cares program 
began in 2003 when the casino 
started partnering with area 
organizations to raise awareness 
of our pledge of allegiance and 
United States armed forces and 
veterans. The program has since 
grown to include holiday giving 
programs, anti-bullying aware- 
ness, drinking and driving aware- 
ness campaigns and support of 
organizations like Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters. 


your staff by allowing them to be 
part of the team decision-making 
process. 

It’s hard asking for help, but 
everyone needs help at some 
point. And Cleary did just that at 
a casino department head meet- 
ing. He relayed the message 
about the difficulties his team 
was facing and how hard it was 
on everyone. Shortly after the 
meeting, calls to help his staff 
started coming from all areas of 
the casino. 

“People from administration, 
hotel, groups, sales, marketing, 
were calling asking what they 
could do to help,” he said. 

He extended special thanks to 
the casino housekeeping staff - as 
under the gun and understaffed as 
they were - for pulling together 
to assist on the hotel side. 

Now that is true teamwork. 

At a time some might think 
was the worst time to go through 
training, Cleary pulled his entire 


supervisory staff together and, 
with the help of the training 
department, set up special man- 
agement series training. The 
group went through courses on 
positive reinforcement, hiring, 
how to correct performance and 
teamwork. 

“What we really learned was 
how to empower our staff, which 
is what helped us get through this 
summer. Empowering our staff 
allowed them to make decisions 
and to take it to a new level at 
work and in life for the better- 
ment of the greater good,” Cleary 
said, adding that empowerment 
is a motivator. “To have staff 
know they can make a decision 
and they will be supported makes 
staff want to do more.” 

“I commend each and every 
housekeeping team member,” 
Cleary added. “We could not 
have gotten through this summer 
without each and every single one 
of them.” 


Vanderschaegan lauded at Christmas casino 



Anthony Vanderschaegan 
is the Christmas team 
member of the month for 
November! He is a dealer 
who has worked at the 
casino since June 2007. 

A very excited Anthony 
tells us the best part about 
his job is interacting with 
customers and co-workers, 
and it shows in his work 
performance. “Anthony is 
an excellent example of 
an employee,” said Sue Anthony Vanderschaegan and Pit Boss 
Beauchaine, pit supervi- Linda Cole, 
sor and shift manager. “He 

comes to work on time, never complains and comes to work to do a 
good job with a positive attitude.” 
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Ontario chiefs unite in rejection of education act 


THUNDER BAY, Ont., - 
Ontario Regional Chief Stan 
Beardy and the First Nation 
leadership in Ontario are 
united in their rejection of the 
federal proposal on a First 
Nations Education Act and 
have announced plans to imple- 


ment their own education vision 
through a direct action strategy, 
which will be implemented in 
First Nation communities across 
the province. 

“We discussed education at 
length over the last two days and 
along with maintaining our rejec- 


Batchewana community 
outraged by lack of charges 


BATCHEWANA, Ont. - 
Since the Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontario Provincial Police (OPP) 
news release was issued, Charges 
laid in the death of Jesse Roach , 
Batchewana First Nation’s leader- 
ship have been inundated with 
outraged community members. 

In the official release on Nov. 
4, 2013, the OPP stated that Terry 
Mosher, was charged with the fol- 
lowing: Obstruct a peace officer 
as per sec 129 (a) of the Criminal 
Code of Canada and with fail to 
report accident as per sec 199 (1) 
of the Highway Traffic Act of 
Ontario, charges the First Nation 
feel are deeply inadequate. 

“The lack of charges are very 
disconcerting. We are trying to 
seek clarification to justify these 
nominal charges. I contacted the 
OPP this morning and was told 
that the investigators have done 
their due diligence,” commented 


Chief Sayers. 

The First Nation is working 
to determine what if any other 
charges were contemplated, and 
how the investigators arrived at 
these disappointing charges. 

Chief Sayers stated, “this out- 
come is unacceptable, I am strug- 
gling to understand why a num- 
ber of obvious charges weren’t 
entertained such as criminal neg- 
ligence causing death or failure to 
stop at the scene of an accident. 
There is a history of legal dispar- 
ity in this city when the victim is 
of First Nations descent, we are 
calling on the crown attorney for 
a complete review and revisit of 
the investigation to rectify this 
alarming situation”. 

For More information, please 
contact the Batchewana First 
Nation Chief and Council (705) 
759-0914, extension 201. 


Code talkers recognized 
with Congressional medals 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
American Indian code talkers 
played a significant role in Allied 
victories during the major cam- 
paigns of World War I and World 
War II. While the Navajo Code 
Talkers have been acknowledged 
and awarded Congressional gold 
medals for their service, what 
widely unknown is the extensive 
participation for these purposes 
by Native code talkers from doz- 
ens of tribes. 

Recently, these courageous 
warriors were honored with the 
presentations of Congressional 
medals for their valor and ser- 
vice to this nation. The National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) joins the nation in honor- 
ing these daring and humble war- 
riors who played a critical role 
in preserving and protecting this 
country, our freedoms and our 
ways of life. 

Code talkers from various 
tribal nations served as highly 
classified specialists on danger- 
ous battlegrounds. These soldiers 
were so valuable to the war effort 
that their commanding officers 


were ordered to kill the code talk- 
ers in the event of imminent or 
actual capture. The code talkers 
were aware of this added risk to 
their lives and continued to face 
that threat every day in action. 

The Congressional Gold Medal 
is awarded as the “highest expres- 
sion of national appreciation for 
distinguished achievements and 
contributions made by an individ- 
ual or institution.” Other recipi- 
ents include George Washington, 
Thomas Edison, Jonas E. Salk, 
Rosa Parks and the Navajo Code 
Talkers. Thirty-three tribes were 
recognized in a ceremony on Nov. 
20 ceremony and the families of 
deceased code talkers received 
silver medals. 

The NCAI is extremely proud 
to have contributed to the effort 
to recognize these distinguished 
men and wish to express appre- 
ciation to tribal leaders, tribal 
community veterans and the con- 
gressional sponsors with whom 
the organization worked for many 
years to accomplish this long 
overdue recognition for these war 
heroes. 


Families Against Narcotics meetings 

FAN meets at 5:30 p.m. on the third Wednesday of the month at 
the Huntington Bank meeting room in Sault Ste. Marie. For more 
information, call (906) 203-8959, email Chippewa@familiesagainst- 
narcotics.org or visit www.familiesagainstnarcotics.org. 

Prescription Drug Abuse Support 
Group meetings in Sault Ste. Marie 

Have you experienced loss, heartbreak or diminished relationships 
due to someone else’s use of prescription drugs? The Prescription 
Drug Abuse Support Group meets the first and third Mondays of each 
month at 6 p.m. at the Huntington Bank in Sault Ste. Marie on follow- 
ing dates: Jan. 6, Jan. 20, Feb. 3, Feb. 17. Please call Finda at (906) 
440-7252 or Suzy at 248-3545 for more information. 


tion of the federal legislation on 
education we also collectively 
affirm our inherent right to estab- 
lish and control our own educa- 
tional systems and institutions,” 
said Beardy. “Additionally, we 
are developing a plan of action to 
assert our jurisdiction over educa- 
tion.” 

First Nations in Ontario insist 
that federal and provincial gov- 
ernments align their respective 
laws, regulations and policies 
to conform to the jurisdiction of 
indigenous peoples. 

“Our people have agreed that 
we must continue to assert our 
inherent jurisdiction over educa- 
tion by developing and imple- 
menting our own education laws 
and regulations which will lead 
to the establishment of our own 
education standards and systems,” 
said Grand Chief Gordon Peters 
who holds the education portfolio 
for the chiefs in Ontario. 

“First Nations in Ontario 


vowed to stop the federal First 
Nation Education Act and will 
refuse to abide by or implement 
the act if is unilaterally pushed 
through parliament. Action is cur- 
rently underway garnering public 
and political support for our posi- 
tion. We continue developing 
strategies based on all available 
options including challenging 
resource extraction, direct action 
and litigation,” said Beardy. 

The conservative government 
released the federal government 
document, A Proposal for a 
Bill on First Nation Education, 
in October. Prior to the public 
release of the proposal, the min- 
ister of Aboriginal Affairs stated 
to the National Chiefs Committee 
on education that he would not 
proceed with the act, if there was 
enough First Nation opposition. 

“We have offered recommen- 
dations on how the consultation 
process could have been more 
meaningful for First Nations and 


on how we can be accommodated 
by coming to a common under- 
standing of funding inequities 
prior to a proposal for a bill, and 
it has completely fell on deaf and 
unwilling ears,” said Beardy. 

“Proposing bills and passing 
legislation before dialoguing on 
funding has never been accept- 
able to First Nations, nor will it 
ever be,” Peters added. 

“There is never going to be a 
positive move forward in rela- 
tions with indigenous peoples in 
Canada if proposals for bills and 
legislation are rammed down our 
throats. This just isn’t going to fly 
with our youth, the very popula- 
tion the federal government pur- 
ports to be doing this for.” 

Beardy and Peters have called 
the proposal a major step back- 
ward and a springboard for a 
collision course with indigenous 
peoples that is being set up by the 
federal government. 






Community People You Know* 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


/\s the holidays are approaching, we would like to thank our local 
merchants for all they do in support of the community. Whenever 
there's a project to make our community a better place to live, you 
will find them with their sleeves rolled up in the middle of it all. Show 
your support by shopping locally for Christmas this year. 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


St. Ignace - Cedarville - Mackinac Island - Naubinway - Newberry 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula Is 
oldest community bank, 
celebrating 12 5 years of 
continuous service to the area. 


Member FDIC 


1 32 N. State Street, St. Ignace, Ml (906) 643-6800 
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Tribe receives USD A Housing Preservation Grant 

WEATHERIZATION PROGRAM TO ACCEPT APPLICATIONS BEGINNING APRIL 1 , SERVING FIRST 20 HOUSEHOLDS 


By Brenda Austin 

USD A Rural Development has 
a longstanding relationship with 
tribes and offers many programs 
that strengthen Native Americans 
and their communities. Some of 
those programs help tribes and 
tribal members start and expand 
businesses, buy homes, improve 
infrastructure and preserve their 
culture and lands. 

As part of Rural Developments 
efforts to support Native 
American communities, the Sault 
Tribe was recently awarded a 


$38,309 Housing Preservation 
Grant. Sault Tribe Housing 
Director Joni Talentino, said the 
grant will be used for the tribe’s 
Weatherization Program, which 
provides energy conservation 
improvements to tribal owner- 
occupied homes located off of 
the tribe’s reservations. The pro- 
gram provides up to $5 ,000 in 
assistance to tribal households to 
repair or replace items such as 
windows, doors, furnaces, sealing 
of basement opening and founda- 
tions, wrapping of pipes, insulat- 


ing mobile home skirting, venting 
and roof repairs and replacement, 
among others, to make the home 
more energy efficient. 

The application period begins 
April 1 and Talentino said the 
Housing Department is hoping 
to serve a minimum of 20 tribal 
family homeowners. To be eli- 
gible, the home must be located 
within the tribe’s seven county 
service area and the applicant 
must meet income guidelines. 
There is no lien placed on the 
home for this program. 


There is a minimum tribal 
match for this program from 
tribal funds of about $50,000 
for 2014. Talentino said, “Tribal 
funding is allocated on a year- 
by-year basis according to the 
tribe’s finances and the board of 
directors. This is the first time the 
housing authority has applied for 
this grant and been awarded it, 
we intend to continue applying 
for it every year. 

“I am very excited about 
receiving this grant because it is 
going to allow us to serve more 


tribal members in 2014. With the 
funding that we had in the past 
we were able to serve about 13 
or 14 applicants. This will allow 
us to serve at least 20 in 2014. 

So that’s really good, especially 
when times are tough and there 
are federal budget cuts, at least 
we are able to provide a few more 
families with that program,” she 
said. 

Because funding is limited, 
the program is first come, first 
served. For more information, 
call (906) 495-5555. 


Tribe receives two grants for transportation planning 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe is among 183 
tribes receiving a total of $8.6 
million for 195 transportation 
projects, according to the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, 
Federal Highways 
Administration. Sault Tribe 
is receiving two grants worth 
$47,500 for a pair of projects, 
according to Wendy Hoffman, 
transportation planner for the 
tribes Planning and Development 
Department. 

Hoffman explained funding 
from the first grant of $35,000 
is going to be used to focus on 
expansion of a current pilot 
study in progress in collabora- 
tion with AAA Foundation for 


Traffic Safety, Sault Tribe and 
Opus International. She said the 
funding is going to facilitate the 
development of a comprehen- 
sive transportation plan that will 
include the tribe’s entire service 
area, which covers 19,061 square 
miles. 

Plan objectives, Hoffman 
noted, include reducing “death 
and serious injury on roads 
through a program of systematic 
assessment of risk that identifies 
major safety shortcomings which 
can be addressed by practical 
road improvement measures.” 
Further, she added, objectives 
include ensuring risk assessment 
is at the heart of strategic deci- 
sions on roadway improvements, 


crash protections and standards 
of roadway management. “More 
specifically, we will be able to 
develop star ratings and a safety 
investment plan for our entire 
service area,” she said, indi- 
cating the initial project only 
included a portion of the tribe’s 
road network. 

In addition, Hoffman indi- 
cated the plan is to provide 
information on where the most 
affordable and cost-effective 
road improvements can be made 
and forecast the reduction in traf- 
fic deaths and serious injuries 
when the plan is implemented, 
economic benefits and the cost 
of the plan including capital and 
maintenance costs. 


The second grant of $12,500 
will be used to focus on devel- 
oping a comprehensive tribal 
transportation plan, according to 
Hoffman. She said it is expected 
that a complete plan will provide 
a foundation for collaboration, 
identify key areas of concern and 
create a framework to accom- 
plish identified goals and objec- 
tives. Hoffman will oversee the 
development, implementation 
and evaluation of the plan with 
input and review by a consul- 
tant. “Key partners from multi- 
disciplines will be recruited to 
work collaboratively on a steer- 
ing committee to strategically 
identify and address challenges 
unique to our tribal community, 


identify resources and establish 
communication to develop the 
plan,” she said. 

In an official announce- 
ment, U.S. Department of 
Transportation Secretary 
Anthony Foxx said, “Residents 
living in our nation’s tribal 
communities need and deserve 
safe roads and bridges and we 
are committed to ensuring that 
everyone - regardless of where 
they live - has access to safe 
transportation. These new funds 
will help improve the safety 
of roads in Indian Country for 
everyone who depends on them 
and will improve the quality of 
life for the tribal communities 
they serve.” 


USD A announces historic year for investing in Indian County 


By Brenda Austin 

The USDA and Rural 
Development recently commemo- 
rated Native American Heritage 
Month and highlighted USDA 
programs that offer assistance to 
and strengthen Native Americans 
and their communities. As part of 
that, they made available a press 
release announcing historic grants 
and loans in Indian country total- 
ing over $600 million for fiscal 
year 2013. 

USDA’s Rural Development 
Deputy Under Secretary Patrice 
Kunesh said she doesn’t believe 
that many tribes are doing enough 
to take advantage of what Rural 
Development can offer them. 

To combat that and bring more 
awareness to the issue, she is 
working with colleagues in the 
Natural Resource Conservation 
Services, the Farm Service, the 
Office of Tribal Relations and 
the Food and Nutrition Services 
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to spread the word wherever 
and whenever they can. She 
said Rural Development is also 
working with the Departments 
of Energy, Commerce and the 
U.S. Treasury, as well as the 
Department of the Interior, to let 
tribes know about their invest- 
ment in Indian country and what 
services and support may be 
available to them. 

Kunesh said, “To my great sur- 
prise and tremendous appreciation 
I find that Rural Development 
alone last year invested $660 mil- 
lion in Indian Country. But more 
than the investments that Rural 
Development has made in terms 
of funding, we have really forged 
wonderful relationships with 
Indian tribes.” 

One of those tribes is the Sault 
Tribe, which has built a strong 
relationship with USDA repre- 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— Agriculture Secretary Tom 
Vilsack recently announced 
the availability of nearly $10.5 
million in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) grants 
to help agricultural producers 
enter into value-added activities 
designed to give them a competi- 
tive business edge. 


sentatives and recently received 
a Housing Preservation grant for 
$38,309 to rehabilitate 20 homes. 

Kunesh began her tenure with 
the USDA last May. At the time 
she was serving as the Deputy 
Solicitor for Indian Affairs at the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

One of her priorities for 2014 
is to try and establish signifi- 
cantly more partnerships across 
the federal government and with 
tribes. She said a top priority 
right now is for Congress to pro- 
vide a comprehensive multi-year 
Food, Farm and Jobs Bill as soon 
as possible. Another need she is 
working to address is to put nutri- 
tious food on the table in Indian 
Country and invest in good food 
for tribal youth in schools. 

Kunesh does not believe the 
current level of funding for Rural 
Development is at a level to suf- 


to one in 12 American jobs and 
value-added products from home- 
grown sources are one important 
way that agriculture generates 
economic growth,” Vilsack said. 
“Supporting producers and busi- 
nesses to create value-added 
products strengthens rural econo- 
mies, helps fuel innovation and 
strengthens marketing opportuni- 


ficiently meet the needs in Indian 
country, but she said it’s also 
not sufficient to meet the needs 
in rural America either. “Rural 
America is the heart of the United 
States and the work that rural 
America does drives the U.S. 
economy in terms of feeding us 
and supporting all the things that 
we need in the U.S. and is so 
incredibly important,” she said. 
“The budget is not sufficient and 
we really do need to look at fund- 
ing levels that are reflective of the 
contributions that rural America 
makes.” 

During 2013, Rural 
Development hit a few historic 
highs in their work with Indian 
country, including an investment 
of $275 million to bring new and 
improved electric infrastructure to 
over 80,000 Native peoples. They 
also made their largest single 


the local and regional level.” 

The funding is being made 
available through the Value- 
Added Producer Grant (VAPG) 
Program (http : // w w w.rurdev. 
usda .go v/bcp_vapg .html) . Grants 
are available to help agricultural 
producers create new products, 
expand marketing opportuni- 
ties, support further processing 
of existing products or goods or 
to develop specialty and niche 
products. They may be used for 
working capital and planning 
activities. The maximum work- 
ing capital grant is $200,000; 
the maximum planning grant is 
$75,000. 

Eligible applicants include 
independent producers, farmer 
and rancher cooperatives, and 
agricultural producer groups. 
Funding priority is given to 


investment to a tribe when they 
approved a $40 million direct 
loan and a $10 million loan guar- 
antee for the Mississippi Band 
of Choctaw Indians to finance 
a new healthcare facility. Over 
$114 million was also invested in 
73 loans and grants through their 
Community Facilities program, 
which represented a 600 percent 
increase over the previous fis- 
cal year, according to their press 
release. It was also announced 
mid-November that 24 tribal col- 
leges were selected for grants to 
upgrade their infrastructure and 
for other improvements. 

“Rural Development is about 
serving rural America and Indian 
country is synonymous with 
rural America. The needs of rural 
America are synonymous with the 
needs of Indian country,” Kunesh 
said. 


socially disadvantaged and begin- 
ning farmers or ranchers and to 
small to medium sized family 
farms or farmer/rancher coopera- 
tives. 

The Value-Added Producer 
Grant program is one of many 
USDA programs that support the 
development of strong local and 
regional food systems as part of 
the Know Your Farmer, Know 
Your Food initiative. Launched 
in 2009, the initiative strengthens 
ties between agricultural produc- 
ers and their local communities, 
helping meet growing consumer 
demand and creating opportuni- 
ties for small business develop- 
ment. Initiatives like this create 
new income opportunities for 
farmers, generate wealth that will 
stay in rural communities and 
See “USDA grants/’ page 11 
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Boreal chickadee species in decline in Michigan 


From the Audobon Society 

The boreal chickadee, aptly 
named for its dependence on the 
boreal forest, is a superb indicator 
species in Michigan. Simply put, 
if the boreal forest is declining so 
is the boreal chickadee popula- 
tion. 

In Michigan, boreal habi- 
tats can be found in the Upper 
Peninsula and consist primar- 
ily of cold-tolerant coniferous 
trees, such as black and white 
spruce, balsam fir, jack pine and 


tamarack (larch). Additionally, 
the boreal chickadee favors black 
spruce-tamarack wetlands. This 
makes Michigan the southern- 
most range for this non-migratory 
resident species and easily sus- 
ceptible to habitat degradation. 

The boreal chickadee, which 
looks similar to the very com- 
mon black-capped chickadee, 
has experienced a 73 percent 
population decline between 1965 
to 2005 (Michigan Breeding Bird 
Atlas) and thus put the species 


From “USD A grants ” page 10 — 


increase access to healthy, local 
foods in underserved communi- 
ties. All of these actions boost 
local economies. 

The announcement came as 
more than 1 ,400 communities 
nationwide geared up to support 
Small Business Saturday, a day 
dedicated to championing small 
businesses on one of the busi- 
est shopping weekends of the 
year. This year’s Small Business 
Saturday was on Nov. 30. 

Rural Development is encour- 
aging applications from tribal 
organizations as well as applica- 
tions that support regional food 
hubs. Applications supporting 
value-added activities related 
to bio-based products are also 
encouraged. 

Since 2009, the Obama 
administration has provided agri- 
cultural producers with almost 
$80 million in Value Added 
Producer Grant assistance that 
has supported more than 600 


innovative, value-added projects. 

In fiscal year 2012, for 
example, the Mississippi Delta 
Southern Rural Black Women in 
Agriculture Association received 
a $44,000 working capital grant 
to provide a variety of services 
in the delta region. 

The cooperative delivered 
oven-bakeable sweet potato fries 
to local Head Start programs and 
schools; cut, washed and bagged 
greens for local restaurants; and 
delivered sustainably grown and 
heirloom sweet potatoes to local 
and specialty grocers regionally 
and nationwide. 

The sweet potatoes are pro- 
cessed at the vegetable facility 
at Alcorn State University, in 
Lorman, Miss. 

The project is supplying 
emerging markets with locally 
grown produce to enhance pro- 
duction, marketing and distribu- 
tion infrastructure among women 
and minority landowners in per- 


on National Audubon 4 s, “Top 20 
Common Birds in Decline” list. 
The current population is a mere 
5 .2 million individuals compared 
to 40 years ago when the popula- 
tion stood at an impressive 20 
million. 

This decline may be attributed 
to changes in the amount and 
quality of boreal habitats in recent 
decades. Excessive logging, drill- 
ing and mining has threatened 
mature boreal forests throughout 
the bird’s North American range. 


sistently poor rural communities. 

Additional examples of how 
VAPGs assist local and regional 
food producers are available on 
the USD A Know Your Farmer, 
Know Your Food, which is 
searchable by zip code and key 
word. 

Grant applications are due by 
Feb. 24, 2014. More information 
about how to apply is available 
on page 70260 of the Nov. 25 
Federal Register or by contacting 
any US DA Rural Development 
state office. 

A comprehensive new Food, 
Farm and Jobs Bill would fur- 
ther expand the rural economy, 
Vilsack said, adding that’s just 
one reason why Congress must 
get a comprehensive Bill done as 
soon as possible. 

USDA’s investments in rural 
communities support the rural 
way of life that stands as the 
backbone of our American val- 
ues. 


The boreal forests of the Upper 
Peninsula are still recovering 
from the effects of logging dur- 
ing the turn of the last century. 
Although these boreal forests 
have rebounded, they are still not 
at their fullest potential to attract 
boreal chickadees, which were 
very common in the Upper 
Peninsula before the logging 
boom of the 1800’s (Barrows). 

Another probable factor in the 
species’ population decline in 
Michigan is climate change. As 
the species’ southernmost range 
a minor one or two degrees in 
temperature change can, over 
time, reduce the amount of boreal 
habitat in the Upper Peninsula. 
With smaller areas of boreal for- 
est available the boreal chicka- 
dee population in the state will 
decline further as the bird retreats 
to Canada in search of suitable 
habitat and food. 

The future of the species 
depends heavily on better cultiva- 
tion practices of boreal forests 
and improving industrial methods 
for logging, mining and drill- 
ing. In Michigan, encouraging 
public land managers to have 
bird-friendly management plans 
and to increase protected areas 
of boreal forests will also help 
the chickadee. Conservation of 
this specific habitat will improve 
lives for an abundance of other 
Michigan-native boreal species 
such as the gray jay, black-backed 
woodpecker, northern flicker, 
belted kingfisher, great horned 
owl, saw- whet owl and olive- 



sided flycatcher. 

Reducing the effects of climate 
change will improve the boreal 
chickadee population as well. 
There are a few easy ways you 
can help such as staying informed 
on current legislation regarding 
greenhouse emissions and alterna- 
tive energy, along with conserv- 
ing energy where you live, work 
and play. 

Although the boreal chicka- 
dee is on National Audubon's, 
“Top 20 Common Birds in 
Decline” list it has not made it 
on the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN) Red 
Fist yet. This means there is still 
time to help this species and pre- 
vent it from joining the threatened 
or endangered species list. If you 
would like to contribute to boreal 
chickadee conservation, contact 
Michigan Audubon at 
michiganaudubon.org or the 
Boreal Song Bird Initiative at 
borealbirds.org. 
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TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

January 24-26, 2014 

$15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

February 14-16, 2014 

$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

February 21-23, 2014 

$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

February 22, 2014 


trnace 


SUNDAY Craps - Sr. Ign 

* Registration at die Gaming Pit 10 ami. - 6 pan. 

* Tournament starts at 6 pan. 


Hi-Only Poker - St, Ignace 
THURSDAYS 

* Registration at the Gaming Pit 10 a.rrt. - 6 p.m. 

* Tournament starts at 6 p.m. 


Midnight Madness - St, Ignace 
TUESDAYS 

* Registration at the Gaming Pit 10 p.m- 

* Tournament begins at 12 a. in. 


Kewadin Party Pits 

Kewadin St* Ignace 8c Christmas 
1st & 3rd Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p.m, 

Kewadin Saulr See. Marie Sc Mani&tique 
2nd & 4th Tuesday of the Month 7-11 p.m. 

Prizes * Match Play * Kewadin Credits 


' KEWADIN 

Kevmdht KLASSIFIEDS 


CASINOS 1 -aan-KEWADiN KEWADIN.CDM 


OVER $120,000 in 

CASH AND CREDITS! 

A1J Five Sires 

Earn Entries! January 1 March 1. 2014 
Grand Prize Night; March 1, 2014 

Extra 20 BONUS Entry Days: 

January 1 (New Years Day} 

February 2 (Super Bcnvl Sunday) 

February J4 (Valentines Day) 

Pre Party Credit Blowout! 

January 25 and February 15. 2014 
Win up to $4 GO Credits! 

Win up to $200 Cash! 

Winter Wonderland Celebration! 

March 1, 2014 the event will take place from 6 41 p.m. 
with credir and cash draws throughout the night and 
the five grand prize draws at each casino at 1 1:15 p.m. 

['joim'Non wbpU i <y Uuitce w .JiuflLitJUD it inuuj^iDcnri JwcniiOD- Src Nartlbcrn 
Rfwjnji t’iuh ur Lrwitjmjnini I jit tilficuJ i ulri. [’runtiiMnn jmhblr at ill JCrwaJinCisipia 

C MflUISTlPlg- ST JSHAg-HCSSEl-SMIU 5M1RE GHRISTM1S G I 


Kewadin St . Ignace 
Voted #1 Casino 
tn Michigan'. 


EVENTS 

Celebrate New Years Eve 
Around the World - 2014 

All Kewadin Sites 

Tuesday December 31, 2013 

* 2x Points & $25 Credit Draws; noon-Sp.m. 

♦ Cash Draws: 6p.m.-ll p.m. 

♦ First 100 to register at NRC get a free gift! 

Music, Appetizers, Party Favors & 
FREE Champagne! 

Rules & details at the Northern Rewards Club. 

Fantastic Friday Social 

All Kewadin Sires 

Every Friday from 4-10 p*m* 

* Random draws on slots and tables 
+ Earn double Sc triple points 

+ lop 3 each Friday 

PLUS ... one entry each Friday for 

the Grand Prize Draw! 

Keys 8c Credits Monday 

St. Ignace, Christmas, Hessel, Manistique 

Every Monday! 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Your Chance to Win a Car! 

PLUS ... Win Your Share of Over 
$2,500 in Kewadin Credits! 

Four cars have been given awayl 

For de tilth and official vales see kewddtti.com. 
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2014 Black Lake Sturgeon Lottery Application 

Sault Tribe has an allocation of 1 sturgeon from Black Lake in Cheboygan County in 2014. We will conduct a lottery on January 20 to determine who will have the 
opportunity to harvest a sturgeon. Please fill out the following application and return to Sault Tribe Law Enforcement at: PO Box 1829, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 
Application must be received by 5:00 P.M Friday January 1 7th. 


First Name 



Middle Name 


Last Name 


Address 



City 


State 


Zipcode 


File Number (Red # on Tribal ID) 
STS# 


Date of Birth 


Sex 


Phone Number 
email address 


From the Front Page 


Deer harvest facts 
— not fiction 


Jennifer Dale-Burton, Editor 

John Walker, in the Nov. 

5 “Fish Story” column in the 
Pioneer Tribune wrote, “A lot 
of hunters feel two of the main 
reasons are all the predators out 
there making a meal out of the 
fawns and any other deer they 
can catch. The other main rea- 
son given is the overwhelming 
number of Indian Licenses being 
given out. They say in some cases 
there are families that have a 
dozen or more of these Indian kill 
tags. I dont know what factors are 
really affecting the deer herd but 
something surely is.” 

Walker wrote in a subsequent 
email that he had heard from at 
least two tribal members that they 
thought there were too many tags 
being given out. 

Here are a few facts that may 
help members and others under- 
stand the tribal deer harvest a 
little better, and perhaps put it in 
perspective: 

Sault Tribe’s deer harvest for 
2012 was 4,000 deer, taken by 
3,600 hunters. That’s an aver- 
age of 1.11 deer per hunter. The 


Did you know that holiday 
trees are available for cutting on 
Hiawatha National Forest land? If 
you are one who likes the “thrill 
of the hunt,” the excitement of 
trudging through the snow in 
search of the perfect tree, then we 
have the perfect opportunity for 
you. For the price of a “tree tag” 
($5) and a little sweat, you can 
cut your own tree from national 
forest land. To obtain a permit, in 
the form of a “tree tag,” stop at 
your local ranger district office. 

Along with your permit, you 
will receive tree cutting guide- 
lines, information regarding 
cutting areas and suggestions for 
flame-proofing your tree. 

The Forest Service is offering 


From IFWD 

Pursuant to Tribal Code 
23 .405 , tribal members have the 
right to gather sap on federal for- 
estland for the purpose of mak- 
ing maple syrup. Permits for sap 
gathering have to be approved 
in advance by the Inland Fish 
and Wildlife department and 


tribe’s harvest was distributed 
across 32 counties in the U.P. 
and Northern Michigan with 8.93 
percent of the harvest in Delta 
County and 12.74 percent in 
Schoolcraft, counties from which 
Walker was writing. 

Cars make more of a dent in 
the deer populations than the tribe 
does. According to michigan. 
gov, there are more than 60,000 
reported vehicle-deer crashes in 
Michigan every year. That means 
for every deer taken by a tribal 
hunter, 15 others are hit by cars. 

According to the state’s report, 
654,100 state licensed hunters 
took 418,000 deer in 2012, with 
15 percent of these taking two 
deer — that’s 98,100 state hunt- 
ers taking two, and the remainder 
taking one. In fact, 12,703 deer 
taken in one weekend during the 
youth hunt is over three times 
what Sault Tribe hunters harvest- 
ed for the entire season. 

Sault Tribe’s deer hunt is 
mostly for subsistence. While 
some tribal hunters are looking 
for that trophy buck, many more 
are just hunting for food. 


something new this year — an 
online holiday tree-cutting photo 
album that we hope will add to 
the fun of cutting your tree and 
spread the idea of getting out- 
doors in the winter. When you 
pick up your tree tag, ask for 
information on how to partici- 
pate in the holiday tree cutting 
photo album project. 

For more information about 
tree tags, call the U.S. Forest 
Service at Manistique (906) 
341-5666 (Tree tags available 
on Wednesdays only), Munising 
387-2512 (daily), Rapid River 
474-6442 (daily), St Ignace 643- 
7900 (daily) or Sault Ste Marie 
635-5311 (call ahead). 


the Forest Service. Members 
interested in sap collection this 
coming spring must submit appli- 
cation by Jan. 15 to the Inland 
Fish and Wildlife Department. 
Applications can also be found 
online at saulttribe.com or by 
contacting the IFWD at (906) 
632-6132. 


From “ Conference ” Page 1 
had yet to hear any federal body 
mention Indian Country advocacy 
as part of their mission. Further, he 
gave three suggestions on work- 
ing with 21st century American 
Indians: 1) Work directly with 
tribal leaders, 2) look at what’s 
been done in the past and 3) treat 
Indian Country as equal partners. 
“We need our trustee to be worthy 
of our trust,” he added. “If you 
treat Indian Country as equal part- 
ners, everybody wins.” 

Tribal leaders from Maine and 
Arizona addressed the council and 
were followed by the chairman of 
the Sault Tribe Board of Directors, 
Aaron Payment. He called for 
Indian Country funding to be man- 
datory instead of discretionary, 
as federal support is mandated by 
agreement in many treaties. “The 
funding that we receive for our 
tribe based on the U.S. policies 
is not reparations or entitlement. 
We paid for these services with 
the blood, sweat and tears of our 
ancestors,” he said. Words he reit- 
erated in a statement he made the 
following day as a member of one 
of two panels testifying before the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs during an oversight hear- 
ing on contract support costs and 
sequestration. 

Speaking before the Council on 
Native American Affairs, Payment 
further urged the federal govern- 
ment and Indian people to stick 
together to find solutions to the 
sequestering situation and to pro- 
tect tribal funding. 

Six more tribal representatives 
spoke to the council before the 
session was closed. 

Karen Driver, chair of the Fond 
du Lac Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa, introduced President 
Barack Obama for his address. 

The president essentially recount- 
ed the many initiatives to strength- 
en Indian Country brought by 
his administration and reaffirmed 
the administration’s commit- 
ment to continue building Indian 
Country by concentrating on four 
key issues of protecting tribal 
justice and sovereignty, building 
economies, expanding high quality 
health care and protecting tribal 
lands. 

Following the president’s 
speech, all were invited upstairs 
for a reception. 

From “ Testimony ” Page 1 
contract shortfalls. We did that 
in the summer of 2012, but since 
then, nothing has happened.” He 
expressed bafflement that hap- 
pens when the federal government 


under President Obama had shown 
much promise for Indian Country 
in righting age old wrongs, and 
while there have been considerable 
steps taken in the right direction, 
it’s far from over. 

“I believe the president is 
committed to seeing these issues 
resolved fairly and quickly. But 
I also believe that there are some 
in the agencies who do not see it 
that way. The government doesn’t 
‘win’ when it pays less than it 
owes, the government ‘wins’ when 
justice is done — justice. And the 
Supreme Court has made it per- 
fectly clear that justice here means 
paying the portion of the contracts 
that the agencies failed to pay at 
the time.” 

Indicating that Indian Country 
can’t take more of the same, 
Payment expressed confidence 
that stopping the long-standing 
funding battle is what is an out- 
come desired by the president, 
Congress and tribal leadership. 

Payment is also cited in a 130- 
page report produced by NDD 
United, a coalition of non-defense 
discretionary (NDD) programs. 
The NDD agencies and organi- 
zations provide governmental 
functions for the benefit of all. 
Such functions include medical 
research, public health, education, 
economic growth, safety and secu- 
rity, housing and so on. 

The report, titled Faces of 
Austerity: How Budget Cuts Have 
Made Us Sicker, Poorer and Less 
Secure, defines federal funding as 
either mandatory or discretionary. 
It names Social Security, Medicare 
and Medicaid as examples of 
mandatory type programs. Further, 
discretionary funding is split 
between defense discretionary 
and non-defense discretionary. 
Congress has the choice each year 
on funding levels for discretionary 
programs during the annual fed- 
eral budget process. 

The report indicates “tribal 
communities are losing the battle 
in the nation’s war against chronic 
disease.” It describes the chair- 
man of the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors as “living on the front 
lines of that battle” in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan The report 
indicates Michigan has long been 
a state with one of the highest 
death rates from chronic diseases 
among Americans Indians.” 

“My parents and grandparents 
all died in their 50s and 60s,” 
Payment was quoted. “Our elders 
used to live to be 80. In our com- 
munity, 60 now marks the end 
of life. We’re losing the keepers 
of our language, culture and wis- 


dom.” 

The report briefly describes 
the Indian Health Service (IHS) 
as the principal federal health 
care provider for Indian Country 
and how Payment understands the 
value of IHS in preventing larger 
numbers of chronic diseases 
among Sault Tribe, but it has long 
been inadequately funded. “Even 
when fully funded, we were only 
functioning at 56 percent of the 
documented need,” the report 
cites him as saying. “There is and 
has always been significant unmet 
need across the tribe.” 

While the health care needs 
and costs for members have 
increased, the tribe’s IHS fund- 
ing has remained stagnant, and 
sequestration cut another $220 
million from HIS , according to 
the report, rendering a cumulative 
setback on the tribe through a 40 
percent decrease in its IHS fund- 
ing. 

Futher, sequestration com- 
pounds matters for the tribe 
not only through health service 
cuts, but through other cuts to 
Head Start, public safety, natural 
resources, sanitation and housing. 

Payment estimates the tribes 
IHS funding could be cut by $2.5 
million if the sequestration con- 
tinues into 2014, which would 
have a devastating impact on 
health services. “We have cut into 
the fat already, so we will have to 
cancel more services,” Payment is 
quoted. “We have 11 health clin- 
ics now. If sequestration contin- 
ues, we will have to close all but 
one and pink slip 20 percent of 
our medical staff.” 

The report indicates what 
troubles Payment most is the his- 
toric and continuing lack on the 
part of the federal government to 
live up to its government-to-gov- 
emment relationship with Indian 
Country, especially in terms of 
seemingly putting Indian Country 
on a low priority when it comes 
to funding, in spite of treaty obli- 
gations to the contrary. The report 
notes that Payment wants to see 
the federal government honor its 
obligations to Indian Country in 
full, “Treaties and tribes are not 
discretionary.” 

To see the testimonies in full, 
visit www.indian .senate .gov/hear- 
ing/oversight-hearing-contract- 
support-costs-and-sequestration- 
fiscal-crisis-indian-country and 
http ://ne w.li vestream .com/usinte- 
rior/WHtribal/videos/3474 1330. 
The Faces of Austerity report can 
be downloaded at www.publi- 
chealthfunding .org/ndd_report/ 
ndd-report-digital .pdf. 


Holiday tree tags and photo 
album project 


Maple sap apps due Jan. 15 
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USCG Sault hosts Native American Month event 


Lt. Erica Metzger, United States 
Coast Guard Sector Sault Ste. Marie, 
approached Sault tribe this fall with the 
idea of bringing Coast Guard person- 
nel and Sault Tribe people together. 
Delighted with the idea of sharing 
the tribe’s rich culture and history, 
Communications Director Jennifer 
Dale-Burton worked with Metzger to 
make arrangements, including a line-up 
of tribal dignitaries to speak at the Nov. 
25 event. 

About 45 Coast Guard personnel and 
some family filled the small mess hall. 
Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron Payment 
spoke of the tribe’s pre-recognition 
years and the hardships many members 
faced on a daily basis. Cecil Pavlat, 
tribal repatriation specialist, and his 
apprentice, Colleen St. Onge, spoke 
about the history of the St. Marys River 
and why the Bawating area is so impor- 
tant to the Anishinaabe. 

A small feast of traditional foods fol- 
lowed with participants bringing dishes 
of venison, blueberries, strawberries 
and wild rice and nuts. Conducting 
water teachings, Amy McCoy Sayers 
led the roomful in making tobacco 
twists and binding them together. This, 
along with the feast offering, was 


offered to the water in an outside cere- 
mony on the USCG Cutter Katmai Bay 
after the feast wrapped up. 

Seamen Storekeeper Michaele Urena 
Nogue, from Orlando, Fla., stationed in 
the Sault for the past three months said, 
“I always wanted to know about Native 
American culture, and for the first time 
I got an aspect of what it is like — not 
what the TV shows me. The traditional 
foods were delicious, but the best part 
for me was the water ceremony — for 
me it was like a cleansing.” 

Other tribal attendees were ITFAP 
environmental coordinator, Mike 
Ripley; Mary Murray Culture Camp 
coordinator, Jackie Minton; and 
Govermental Relations Director Mike 
McCoy. 

Dale-Burton said the event was 
a success and hopefully the first of 
many joint events and opportunities 
to help each other. “I’m so glad Ft. 
Metzger approached us — we enjoyed 
working together,” she said, thank- 
ing everyone who attended and spoke, 
especially Coast Guard personnel Ft. 
Meztger, SK3 Jesenia Nunez and SNSK 
Michaele Urena Nogue for helping with 
the feast and Amy Sayers for sharing 
water teachings. 



Photos by Brenda Austin 



Geezhik Sayers hands out cloth for each participant to make a tobacco bundle. 




Amy McCoy Sayers talks to participants about our responsibility to the water. 


Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron Payment speaks to a crowd of 50 at the Soo USCG base. 



Particpants attach their tobacco bundles together with ribbon, above and below. 


A feast offering for the water, above, made by Colleen St. Onge, below. 
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Malcolm observes 10th Thanksgiving feast 


Photos by Rick Smith 

The 10th annual Malcolm High School 
Thanksgiving celebration in Sault Ste. Marie 
once again featured American Indian drumming, 
dancing, singing and generous helpings of good 
food, cheer and guests of honor. 

Students, school faculty and staff along with 
invited elders from the Hearthside Assisted 
Living Facility listened to Chris Gordon of JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe Public School Academy 
reflected on the significance of the occasion con- 
trasting the holiday with Anishinaabe customs 
and expressed thanks appropriate to the ethnic- 
ity for the blessings of the day. JKL fifth grade 
student Gezhiday Matrious danced in a jingle 
dress to songs of the Ogimaa-Minisinoo Drum 
from the school. In addition, an attendee offered 
words of thanks in a Christian style. 

Afterwards, everyone enjoyed a sumptuous 
traditional Thanksgiving dinner featuring tasty 
turkey, stuffing and mashed potatoes provided 
by funds from the JKL Fiduciary Committee 
and other delectable offerings contributed by 
the school staff and faculty. The Fiduciary 
Committee contributed to the celebration since 
the Malcolm High student body has a large num- 
ber of former JKL students. 


Members of the Ogimaa-Minisinoo Drum of JKL Bahweting Public School Academy, from left, Geezhik Sayers, fourth grade; 
Cameron Hoornstra, fifth grade; Trey Forgrave, fourth grade; Kyle Dowd, sixth grade; Chris Gordon, JKL instructor; Anthony King, 
fourth grade; Scott Garcia, fifth grade; and Zack Cole, sixth grade. Other current members of the drum not pictured are Michael 
Gunkel and Gegek Webkamigad; dancers and singers, Jenna Hominga, Gezhiday Matrious, Jada Pine-Hall and Alexia Pine-Hall. 




Above, this side-by-side photo arrangement gives readers a feel of the 2013 Thanksgiving assembly at Malcolm High School as the school principal, Sandy Sawyer, addresses the gath- 
ering just before the start of serving the feast. Folks standing behind the tables served the entrees enjoyed by all. Below, folks begin filing through the food line. 


The faculty, staff and 
students of JKL Bahweting 
PSA and Malcolm High 
School cordially wish 
everyone a happy holiday 
season! 
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Casino art gallery offers many holiday treasures 



Michael McKenzie recently moved to the Sault from Escanaba and started selling his 
crafts in November. He sells turtle and rabbit pouches with traditional bead work, 
Christmas ornaments, scarves, mittens and sweater hats. His mother, Georgine McKenzie, 
is a tribal elder and makes many of the hats he has for sale. He also offers wares made 
by Ashley Berauthume, Karen Corbett and Cory Shipman. 



Lisa Dietz has been selling her crafts at the Kewadin Casino Baawating Art Gallery 
since 2009. From January to September, artisans gather once a month on the second 
Thursday through Saturday to display their handmade crafts. Dietz said she is there 
during the holiday season for most of October through the first half of December. 




Debbie Flowers sells her necklaces, rings, bracelets and earrings — all made from 
quality glass beads and semi-precious stones. She also does silversmithing and bead- 
work. Prices for her hand made jewelry ranges from $5 to $45. She also sells some 
fishing flies made by her husband, Bob Flowers. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 




Ambrose Peshlakai has been selling his crafts at the art gallery for the past eight years. 
He sells sterling silver and turquoise jewelry, Colorado alabaster and inlay stone pen- 
dants. A talented artist, he also offers pencil drawings for sale. Peshlakai said he spent 
four months in New Mexico learning how to use iewelrv tools. 
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JKL third graders 
decorated a tree to be 
auctioned off at the 
LSSU Festival of Trees. 
The event helps raise 
money for the LSSU 
Dance Company. 

The students refer to 
their decorated tree as 
all natural. It is safe for 
birds. Decorations on the 
tree include cranberry 
garland, peanut butter 
pincones and apples 
sliced so you can see 
the star shapes of the 
cores. 



Chairman donates to 
help Hessels elders 



t t£&xlt\rk 


Chairperson Aaron Payment donated $500 to Hessel Elders last month 
presented to them at the Hessel Tribal Center. 



3 Person Hand Drum Competition 6 p.m. — 1st Place $300, 2nd Place $200, 3rd Place $100 
Jingle Dress Special —1st Place $300, 2nd Place $200, 3rd Place $100 
Men’s Traditional Special — 1st Place $300, 2nd Place $200, 3rd Place $100 


Absolutely no Drugs or Alcohol. 
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DAVID F. FRAZIER 

David F. Frazier, Sr., 66, a 
lifelong Naubinway resident, died 
unexpect- 
edly of natural 
causes in his 
deer blind on 
Nov. 15,2013. 

Born on 
March 3 1 , 

1947, he 
was one of 
13 children 
of George and Beatrice (nee 
Pond) Frazier. Dave was raised 
in Naubinway by his step-father, 
Albert “Tuffy” Frazier, and his 
mother. Dave graduated from 
Engadine High School in the 
class of 1966. Following gradu- 
ation, he attended Bay De Noc 
College. On May 18, 1974 
he married the former Mary 
Martindale of Newberry. Together 
they lived in Naubinway where 
he was a commercial fisherman, 
a proud owner/operator/captain 
and, as of this last summer, a 
three-generation family fish- 
ing vessel, the Echo. Because 
of his love and passion for the 
outdoors, he never considered his 
occupations as work. Dave was 
employed as a tribal conservation 
officer for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians from 
1979-82. 

Since 1989, he was a mem- 
ber of the Garfield Township 
Volunteer Fire Dept. He received 
the Fire Fighter of the Year award 
in 1993 and was an engineer and 
safety officer for the department. 
Dave was a U.S. Army veteran, 
serving from 1967 until his hon- 
orable discharge. He was a mem- 
ber of Post 290 of the American 
Legion in Engadine, the Big 
Mac Pak Snowmobile Club of 
Naubinway and was a horseshoe 
league member at the Cove in 
Naubinway. He also served as 
the Garfield Township sexton for 
over 20 years and was a proud 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. David 
loved attending his grandchil- 
dren’s sporting events, no matter 
where they were competing. 

He is preceded in death by his 
parents; brothers, Alex, George, 
Harold and Bill; and his sisters, 
Mary Oven and Betty Stansbury. 

David is survived by his wife, 
Mary, in Naubinway; and sons 
David (Debra) Jr. of Engadine 
and Kevin of Naubinway. Also 
surviving are two grandsons, 
Zachary and Isak of Engadine; 
and his sisters, Larrie (Donald) 
Brackebury of Escanaba, 
Catherine Nolton of Waterford, 
Barbara Davis of E. Lansing 
and Sarah (David) Walsh of 
Naubinway; and his brothers, 
Peter (Betty) Frazier of Traverse 
City and Walter K. Frazier in 
Naubinway. 

Visitation and services were on 
Nov. 22-23 in Naubinway at the 
Christian Fellowship Church with 
Pastor Tim Miller officiating at 
the church and performing grave- 
side services. Military graveside 
honors provided by the American 
Legion Post 290 and Native 
American ceremonies followed at 
the Naubinway Cemetery. 

Condolences can be expressed 
at beaulieufuneralhome.com. 
Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family 
with their arrangements. 

PETER A. GOUDREAU 

Peter Alvin Goudreau, 


aged 84, of 
University 
Park passed 
away on Dec. 

7, peace- 
fully at home 
among his 
family. 

He is sur- 
vived by his 
sons, Peter John Goudreau and 
wife Linda, Dr. Jeffrey Bennitt 
Goudreau and wife Sally; and 
grandchildren Christina, Melanie, 
Alexander and Savannah. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Barbara; sister, Rita 
and sister Mary Salter and hus- 
band Jack and brother, Wilbur 
Goudreau , Jr. ; nieces , J acqueline 
Salter, Robin Higgins, Angela, 
Carol and Roxanne Goudreau; 
nephews, Dennis and Gary Salter 
and William Anderson. 

After the passing of his wife in 
2009, he moved to Dallas to be 
close to his sons and their fami- 
lies. Living next door to his four 
grandchildren was a blessing, 
providing them all the opportu- 
nity to know and love each other. 
Despite the extensive time that 
he devoted to various ministries 
in his community, he repeatedly 
verbalized that his family was 
his greatest joy and that he was 
blessed to spend his final years so 
nearby. 

Pete was born on September 
14, 1929 in Muskegon, Michigan. 
He grew up in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan with one 
of his first and most memorable 
jobs being a bell hop at the Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island dur- 
ing the heydays of the 1940’s. 

He earned a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Chemical Engineering 
from Michigan Technological 
University followed by graduate 
studies in Business Management 
at the University of Tennessee, 
Oak Ridge, and the University of 
Houston, Clear Lake. Pete had 
a long and successful career in 
engineering management includ- 
ing early work in his career for 
the U.S. Rubber Company, Dow 
Chemical Company and Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. He 
retired to Florence, Alabama 
from the Du Pont Company in 
1991 after many years working 
in maintenance, production, and 
technical management. Pete was 
active in various professional 
organizations including AIChE, 
AIPE, and ISA. Peter proudly 
served his country in the United 
States Army during the Korean 
War. 

During retirement, Pete found 
passion and joy as a long time 
servant of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Before join- 
ing the local conference after 
his move to Dallas, he and two 
friends had started and managed 
the first St. Vincent de Paul thrift 
store in Florence. He continued 
his diligent service to the society 
by volunteering at the Dallas 
St. Vincent de Paul Thrift Store 
weekly. Pete was a permanent 
fixture at every bundle Sunday, 
regularly attended weekly meet- 
ings and participated in home vis- 
its to those in need. A close friend 
describes him as a “great servant 
of Christ and someone I want to 
emulate for the rest of my life.” 

Pete was also a devoted mem- 
ber of the world’s largest Catholic 
fraternal service organization, 
the Knights of Columbus, having 
joined the order in 1953. He was 


a third and fourth degree knight 
active in councils in Florence, 
Ala. (3989) and Dallas, Texas 
(799). He was also a member 
of the Father Abram J. Ryan 
Assembly. Pete is described by 
his friends as a “quiet, hard- 
working member of the council, 
always quick to volunteer for the 
Lenten fish fry dinners.” 

Pete was a faithful parishio- 
ner of Christ the King Catholic 
Church where he was found 
“every morning in the fourth 
pew on the right.” He regularly 
attended the Wednesday evening 
bible study at the church. He was 
well known at the church and 
consistently described as a “great 
guy, a sweet man.” 

Pete served as a volunteer 
at Texas Health Presbyterian 
Hospital of Dallas for several 
years at the professional desk, 
welcoming guests and navigat- 
ing them through the hospital. 

He was described by the other 
hospital volunteers as “fabulous, 
always the first to show up at 
events and a joy to be around.” 

Pete was also an active officer 
in the Berea, Ohio Elks and an 
elder in the Sault Ste Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Dec. 12-13 at Christ the 
King Catholic Church in Dallas, 
Texas. The family requests 
that any donations in his honor 
be made to the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, 8017 Preston 
Road, Dallas, Texas 75225. 

RICHARD A. LAMBERT 

Richard A. Lambert, 66, of 
St. Ignace, passed away on Nov. 
26, 2013, at McLaren Northern 
Michigan hospital in Petoskey. 

He was born on Oct. 14, 1947, 
to Willard and Helen (nee 
Cousequat) Lambert in Sault Ste. 
Marie. He grew up in Onaway. 

He married Beverly Bellmore 
on April 21, 1980, in Cheboygan. 

Mr. Lambert worked as a pit 
boss at Kewadin Casino in St. 
Ignace. He enjoyed calling bingo 
on Wednesday evenings at the St. 
Ignace VFW and was a member 
and elder of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic 
Church. 

He is survived by his wife; 
his stepson, Raymond Kuznicki 
of St. Ignace; and his brother, 
Rodney Lambert of St. Ignace. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents. 

No services are planned at 
this time. Dodson Funeral Home 
assisted the family with arrange- 
ments. 

CONRAD W. LAPLANTE 

Conrad W. LaPlante, aged 53, 
of Baraga, 
passed away 
on Nov. 23, 

2013. He was 
born in L’Anse 
on March 30, 

1960, the son 
of Anthony 
“Tony” 

LaPlante Sr. 
and the late Ilene (nee Miller) 
LaPlante. 

Conrad attended schools 
in Baraga. On July 30, 2005, 
he married Nichole Bemis in 
Baraga. Conrad had worked in 
the maintenance department 
at Baraga State Park and was 
employed at the Baraga Ojibwa 
Casino for the past 28 years, most 


recently as surveillance manager. 
He was a member of Holy Name 
of Jesus Church, former member 
of Baraga Housing Commission 
and a retired Baraga Fireman. He 
enjoyed hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, cooking, reading and spend- 
ing time with his daughter “Heidi 
Bird.” 

Mr. LaPlante is survived by his 
wife, Nichole; daughter, Heidi; 
step-daughter, Liannea; father, 
Tony LaPlante, Sr. of Baraga; 
brothers, Tony (Debbie) LaPlante 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Tom (Tracy) 
LaPlante of Baraga; sisters Clara 
(Donald) Chosa of Baraga and 
Patty (Paul) Paavola of Elo; spe- 
cial aunts, Irene and Kathy, and 
aunts Marion Bennett and Helen 
Stein; numerous nieces, nephews, 
great-nieces and great-nephews, 
and other family members also 
survive. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother; brother. Kurt; and 
nephew, Travis Seppanen. 

Visitation and funeral services 
took place on Nov. 26-27 at the 
Reid Funeral Service and Chapel 
in L’Anse with Pastor Judy 
Mattson officiating. 

Mr. LaPlante ’s obituary may 
also be viewed and condolences 
sent to the family at www.rfsc. 
net. 

LEO R. MENDOSKIN 

Leo Raymond Mendoskin, 
aged 62, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., passed away on Nov. 23, 
2013, at War Memorial Hospital. 
He was born in Owosso, Mich., 
on Feb. 14, 1951. 

Ray is survived by his wife, 
June Mendoskin; a daughter, 

Keri Mendoskin; a son: Ray 
Mendoskin, who passed on 
Nov. 25, 2013; five grandchil- 
dren, Justin Burton, Brandi Roy, 
Tommy Mendoskin, Kaylee 
Riffey and Chelsea Riffey; two 
great-grandchildren, Grade and 
Aurora; sisters, Cora Gravelle 
and Virginia Gurnoe; and many 
nieces and nephews. 

Ray was preceded in death by 
his parents, Leo and Carrie (nee 
Smith) Mendoskin; four brothers, 
Richard, Joey, Tommy and Billy; 
and two sisters, Bonnie and Sally. 

Funeral services and visita- 
tion took place on Nov.26 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Burial will be at 
Willwalk Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, donations 
would be greatly appreciated to 
help with funeral expenses. 

RAYMOND L. MENDOSKIN 

Raymond Leo “Little Ray” 
Mendoskin of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., passed away on Nov. 

25, 2013. He was born in Battle 
Creek, Mich., on June 24, 1973. 

Little Ray is survived by sons, 
Justin N. Burton and Tommy 
R. Mendoskin; a daughter, 

Brandy A. Ray; his mother, 

June Mendoskin ; sister, Keri 
Mendoskin; granddaughters, 
Aurora M. Hodge and Gracie 
Bennett; nieces, Kaylee Riffey 
and Chelsea Riffey. 

Ray wass predeceased by his 
father, Ray Leo Mendoskin. 

Visitation and services took 
place from Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 at 
the Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Burial will be in 
Wilwalk Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
to the family of Raymond Leo 
Mendoskin would be appreci- 
ated. Clark Bailey Newhouse 
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Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted the family. Online 
condolences may be left at www. 
clarkbailey newhouse .com. 

DIANE R. NOLAN 

Diane R. Nolan of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich, passed away 
on Dec. 3, 2013, at McLaren 
Northern Michigan Hospital in 
Petoskey, Mich. She was born on 
July 19, 1938, in Hessel, Mich. 

She enjoyed gardening, camp- 
ing and outdoor activities. Her 
door was always open to her 
children, grandchildren and her 
many friends. Diane was a mem- 
ber of St. Isaac Jogues Catholic 
Church and enjoyed her time at 
the Living Word Church. 

She is survived by her husband 
of 52 years, Joseph A. Nolan; 
children, Sheila (Tim) Savoie, 
Kenneth (Peggy) Cook, Jo Anne 
(Kelly) Hewitt, Shawn (Linda) 
Nolan; Kathleen Flesher, Cheryl 
(Loren) Nolan, Gary (Amy) 
Nolan, Ryan (Melissa) Nolan and 
Michael (Loretta) Nolan; grand- 
children, Nicole Savoie, Travis 
Savoie, Brandon (Laura) Cook, 
Joseph W. Nolan, Isaac (Kayla) 
Nolan, Kellie Marie Nolan, 

Elly (Loren) Nolan, Joseph R. 
Nolan, Jordan Flesher, Zack 
Flesher, Justin (Corin) Nolan, 
Jessi (James) Quigley, Johnathan 
Nolan, Dakota Nolan, Paula 
Hanskett-Nolan, Taylor Nolan, 
Mikayla Graham, Jacob Graham, 
Trevor Cryderman, Anthony 
Nolan, Maddison Nolan, Seth 
Nolan, Hailey Gagnon, Rheanna 
McKechnie, Ronnie McKechnie 
and Raven McKechnie; great- 
grandchildren, Brianna Hart, 
Joseph J. Nolan, Allie Nolan, 
Abby Nolan, Lore’n Armentrout, 
Dane Armentrout, Gavin 
Armentrout, Josh Green, and 
Collin Nolan. 

Diane was preceded in death 
by her parents, Louie and Helen 
Smith; daughter, Terri Nolan; and 
grandchildren, Christian Flesher 
and Katlyn Flesher. 

Visitation took place on Dec. 

5 at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center. Services were conducted 
on Dec. 6 at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church with Brother 
John Hascall officiating. Burial 
will be in Maple Ridge Cemetery 
Sugar Island, Mich. Online con- 
dolences may be left at www. 
clarkbailey newhouse .com 

OTTO E. SUGGITT 

Otto E. 

Suggitt died f * 

on Nov. 29, 

2013, at War 
Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. 

He was born 
on Oct. 14, 

1956, in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Mr. Suggitt was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and founder of 
Kinross Clyde’s. He was a genu- 
ine kind and giving father, grand- 
father and friend. 

He is survived by his chil- 
dren, Michael (Mary) Suggitt 
of Chesterfield, Mich., Sandy 
Jacques of Port Huron, Mich., 
and Michelle (Jeff Kinder) of 
Sterling Heights, Mich., Jakie 
(Rich) Vidlund of Negaunee, 
Mich.; grandchildren, Eddy 

See “Obits,” page 18 
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Why and how you should enroll in the 


Affordable Care Act, known as "Obamacare" 


By Daniel Frye, 

Sault Tribe Health Center 
How does health insurance work 
2014? 

Health insurance works like 
this: you pay a monthly premium 
rate for every month you have 
coverage. The higher the rate 
the less out-of-pocket expenses 
you are responsible for and the 
larger network of doctors and 
providers you can use. All plans 
starting after 2014 are required to 
offer the same minimum benefits, 
rights and protections. 

About 85 percent of Americans 
already have health cover- 
age and won’t have sign up for 
ObamaCare. In other words, if 
you have Medicare, Medicaid, 
private insurance or are one of the 
nearly 50 percent of Americans 
who gets their coverage through 
their employer, you are safe and 
have nothing to do. 

The 15 percent of Americans 


who don’t currently have health 
insurance will either have to 
obtain health insurance, get an 
exemption or pay a per month 
fee on their tax returns for every 
month they are without health 
coverage starting in 2014. 

In June, the Obama adminis- 
tration issued a final rule allow- 
ing all American Indians and 
Alaska Natives who are eligible 
to receive services from an Indian 
healthcare provider to receive 
an exemption from the shared 
responsibility payment if they do 
not maintain minimum essential 
coverage under the Affordable 
Care Act. Prior to development 
of the final rule, only a portion of 
the American Indian and Alaska 
Native population - members 
of federally recognized tribes 
- would have access to an exemp- 
tion from the requirement to 
maintain minimum essential cov- 
erage under the law. 


The final rule reflects com- 
ments and feedback received 
from Indian Country through 
rulemaking and the tribal con- 
sultation process. The Affordable 
Care Act permanently reautho- 
rizes the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, provides new 
opportunities for health insurance 
coverage, eliminates cost sharing 
such as co-pays and deductibles, 
and provides special monthly 
enrollment periods for members 
of federally recognized tribes 
who enroll in health plans offered 
through the Health Insurance 
Marketplace. 

How do I sign up For 
ObamaCare? 

The Sault Tribe Health 
Department encourages all 
members to explore all of their 
options. There is a benefit to both 
the tribal member and the Sault 
Tribe by being insured. It gives 
members more control and flex- 


ibility over their own health care. 
Third party reimbursement from 
insurers also helps the Health 
Department with operating costs 
and providing services to all 
members throughout the service 
area. 

You can sign up for 
ObamaCare ’s marketplaces by 
going directly to healthcare, 
gov, filling out and sending 
an application by mail or by 
telephone. The marketplace is 
set up so that the consumer can 
shop for their best options and 
decide what best suits them- 
selves or their families. Some 
plans will offer subsidies; by 
going to healthcare.gov you can 
type in all of your information 
and the website will give you 
your options . Prior to going to 
healthcare.gov you can also go 
to Kaiser Permanente’s website 
and use their calculator to get an 


idea of the cost. Note: this web- 
site won’t include the tax credit, 
that must come from healthcare, 
gov. The Kaiser website is: 
http://kff.org/interactive/sub- 
sidy-calculator. If you qualify 
for a tax credit you will be able 
to use it two ways, monthly or 
annually. Either every month 
you would pay the remaining 
balance after the credit or at the 
end of the year while filing your 
taxes with the IRS , you can 
receive your tax credit in one 
payment. 

If you have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to contact 
any of your tribal health centers . 
Each health center has certified 
applications counselors on site 
who can help assist members 
with questions or concerns 
regarding healthcare.gov or 
basic questions about signing up 
for health insurance. 


ITC of Michigan receives health initiatives grant 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— The Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan was recently awarded 
a grant to provide training and 
assistance to tribal populations 
experiencing health disparities 
due to tobacco use and can- 
cer from the federal Office on 
Smoking and Health and the 
Division of Cancer Prevention 
and Control. 

The five-year grant, total- 
ing more than $625,000, will be 
used to develop training materi- 
als and offer assistance to tribes 


throughout the U.S. and will 
focus on the council’s National 
Native Network initiative, which 
uses tribal partners from the 
Cherokee Nation, Lumbee Tribe, 
Southeast Alaska Regional Health 
Consortium, California Rural 
Indian Health Board and the 
Great Plains Tribal Chairmen’s 
Health Board. 

The purpose of the grant is to 
provide training and technical 
assistance for tribal populations 
experiencing tobacco related and 
cancer health disparities via the 


National Native Network and its 
partners. It is the second five-year 
grant the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan has received to support 
its work on this important health 
issue affecting Indian Country. 

“We appreciate the contin- 
ued support and collaboration 
with the Office on Smoking and 
Health and the Division of Cancer 
Prevention and Control to further 
our education and outreach efforts 
within local tribal communities,” 
said Derek J. Bailey, government 


relations and tribal policy consul- 
tant for the council. 

The Office on Smoking and 
Health and Division of Cancer 
Prevention and Control has 
worked collaboratively with the 
National Native Network across 
the Indian country to develop a 
culturally specific cancer edu- 
cation training and technical 
assistance over the past several 
years. The training and technical 
assistance addresses various types 
of methods and best practices to 


educate, increase awareness and 
provide cultural traditional teach- 
ings for the sacred use of tobacco, 
which in its pure form is recog- 
nized by many tribal nations as a 
sacred element. 

For more information on 
the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan’s cancer education pro- 
grams, please call Noel Pingatore 
at (906) 632-6896. For more 
information about Keep It Sacred, 
please visit www.keepitsacred. 
org. 


Employee snapshot - Brandi MacArthur 


Name: Brandi MacArthur 

Dept.: Higher Education 

Position: Administrative assistant 

Years at Job: Almost three years with the Education 

Department, but I have been working with the Sault Tribe 

since 2002. 

What I like best about my job? - Being able to assist 
students with the college process. As a first generation 
student, I had no idea how to sign up for college or what 
I needed to do. It was a very confusing process. Now as 
a college graduate, I can help students and provide them 
with the guidance and encouragement that they need to 
obtain a post-secondary education outside of high school. 

I spend a lot of my time working with the Higher 
Education Database, which allows me to track all of the 
student applications, and run queries to find eligible stu- 
dents for various funding opportunities as they become 
available. 

Higher Education recently launched Pay It Forward: 
Career Mentoring Program. This program focuses on 
aligning freshman with older students who have already 


completed the college process and have entered into a 
career field so that way the more experienced students 
can help guide the new students on their way to a suc- 
cessful post-secondary education and career. 

What is my job? - I assist members of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians who are obtaining a 
post-secondary education at a college or university. I pro- 
cess all of the student applications for each of our three 
programs: scholarships, grants, and our self-sufficiency 
incentive award program. 

Bio - Growing up on Sugar Island has greatly influ- 
ence my way of life, I spend a lot of my free time with 
my boyfriend, Matt, and together we hunt, fish, and 
gather. A few months ago, I was selected to serve on the 
Sault Tribe Conservation Committee where we focus on 
preserving our resources. My mentors have taught me 
how to bead earrings, properly gather quills to make quill 
boxes, and have opened my eyes to other crafts/resources 
available to me. 



From “Obits,” page 17 
Beste, Jacob Haugh, Connor 
Suggitt, Colin Suggitt, Kassidy 
Vidlund and Tristen Vidlund; 
siblings, Joe (Debbie) Suggitt, 
Fran (Ron) Warner, Betty Ann 
Suggitt, Doris (Dewey) Bradley, 
Pat (Sherly) Suggitt and Michael 
(Darlene) Suggitt; as well as sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 

He was predeceased by his 
parents, Otto and Dorothy “Dot” 
Suggitt; sister, Rose Strong; and 
brother, Ricky Suggitt. 

Visitation and services 
took place on Dec. 3 at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. Final resting place will 
be in the Lakeview Cemetery in 


Kinross. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Center assisted the family and 
online condolences may be left at 
www.clarkbaileynewhouse .com. 

In memory of GLORIA 
“SHINE” PAQUIN, Sept. 6, 
1928-Nov. 12, 2007 

Mom, you and daddy blessed 
us with wonderful parents so you 
could provide us with our chil- 
dren and grandchildren through 
your love. Now, we’re left with 
only our memories. 

I remember you rocking and 
singing your lullabies until we 
went to sleep. As years went by, 


each one of us had our turn while 
the others listened. You taught us 
how to walk and talk, you gave 
us eyes to see with and ears to 
hear with - to hear the songs we 
loved that you sang to us. 

The many challenges you had 
to face on your unstable legs 
from being teased about them to 
working on them from morning 
until dark splitting wood, baking, 
cooking, washing clothes and 
scrubbing our diapers on a scrub 
board everyday. Until daddy, then 
sister Rose, passed on and that 
took its toll. But you kept on with 
what you could, and then it was 
my turn to proudly do for you. 
Just that little bit made me feel 


good to see you give the smile to 
me that you gave to us through all 
the struggles you had to bare all 
those years. 

But, mom I’m so proud of you 
and what you stand for. 

Grandpa nicknamed you 
“Sunshine” as everyone knew 
you for all the right reasons - that 
smile you greeted everyone with 
until the last few days of your 
life. 

These reasons and so many 
others I can’t count are why I 
love and miss you every day. I 
love you mom! Always and for- 
ever, so “Shine on my little shin- 
ing star.” 

Your daughter, Connie Paquin 


Visit kids.gov 

If you ’re looking for 
ways to keep your kids 
learning online, visit Kids, 
gov, the U.S. government’s 
official web portal for kids. 
Kids.gov offers activities 
for kindergarteners 
through eighth graders 
and provides resources 
for parents and teachers. 
You ’ll find games, art 
projects, videos, ideas for 
outdoor activities and 
more. 
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Hollowed appointed to EPA 
National Tribal Caucus 


Unit II Director Catherine 
Hollowell has been appointed 
to the US EPA National Tribal 
Operations Committee (NTOC). 
She will represent Region 5 , 
which is the Great Lakes region 
of the United States. 

EPA established the NTOC in 
February 1994 to improve com- 
munication and build stronger 
partnerships with the tribes. The 
committee is comprised of 19 
tribal leaders (tribal caucus) and 
EPA’s Senior Leadership Team, 
including the Administrator, 
the Deputy Administrator 
and the Agency’s Assistant 
Administrators and Regional 
Administrators. 

Hollowell is also a mem- 
ber of the Anishinaabeg Joint 
Commission comprised of 
Sault Tribe, Bay Mills Indian 
Community, Batchewana First 
Nation and Garden River First 
Nation established to protect the 



St. Mary’s River. 

NTOC meets on a regular 
basis to discuss implementation 
of the environmental protection 
programs for which EPA and the 
tribes share responsibility as co- 
regulators. All tribes are encour- 
aged to communicate with the 
members of NTOC. 


Remembering a friend 
and a brother 


Ahnee. My name is Keith 
Wachter. I am a tribal member 
from Munising. I was born and 
raised in Naubinway. 

Several months ago there was 
an article in the tribal paper about 
commercial fishermen. I don’t 
recall the writer’s name, but I 
thought it to be well done. 

I know full well the nature 
of commercial fishing, being 
from Naubinway. My grandfa- 
ther, William “Bill” Wachter, 
was a founding member of 
the Commercial Fisherman’s 
Association of the Great Lakes. It 
was the only profession he ever 
had. 

In May 2013 I lost a near and 
dear friend, Robert “Bobby” 
Hanson, also a commercial (trib- 


al) fisherman. Bob fished with a 
25 -foot small boat either out of 
Naubinway or Little Lake Harbor 
on Lake Superior. 

He fished with his brother 
David when they initially started. 
The last few years he fished 
alone. 

In my estimation, he was a 
man among men. He often told 
me he actually liked it that way 
— he could call his own shots 
and not have someone to depend 
on him. To say it’s a tough way to 
make a living is really an under- 
statement. He was a friend and 
brother. The best Nishnabe I can 
muster is; Pende gem wahnaki- 
win, Kaniss. Miigwech for being 
my friend. 

Keith 


Here are some phone numbers to call to update your new 
address: 

Enrollment: (800) 251-6597 or 635-3396 (This is the number 
you should call to change your address for the tribal newspaper). 
Health Center (Sault): 632-5200 
Human Resources: 635-7032 


Thibet* named Sault 
Kewadin team member of 
the month for December 


Wade Thibert, production assistant at Kewadin 
Sault, is the team member of the month for 
December. Thibert has worked at Kewadin since 
2010. He started in the Banquets Department 
before finding his way to Entertainment. He and 
his girlfriend, Andrea, have a beautiful 6-month-old 
daughter. “I love seeing the smiles on faces of cus- 
tomers after a show,” Wade said when asked about 
the most rewarding part of his job. “I’m happy and 
thankful to work with such respectful coworkers 
that recognize the time and effort all of us put in.” 
Thanks, Wade for all you do and congratulations on 
your award! 


Community ^ 

Bratton takes silver and bronze 
in world championships 



Andrew Bratton (left) and his Instructor, Master Hayme Serrato. 


By Brenda Austin 

Andrew Bratton has a lot 
to be proud of. Four years ago 
he was attending college away 
from home and during a semes- 
ter break he returned for a visit. 
During that time he offered rides 
to his younger brother who was 
taking karate lessons. 

The more Bratton watched, 
the more he became enamored 
with the sport. The following 
semester he transferred schools 
and moved back home to 
begin taking lessons at Hayme 
Serrato ’s Martial Arts (HSMA) 
in Orton ville, Mich. Since then 
he has made first-degree black 
belt in Tang Soo Do and in 
October traveled to southern 
Italy with Team USA for the 
World Karate and Kickboxing 
Council Championships. He 
received the bronze medal in 
his creative forms division and 
silver in his musical weapons 
division. “This is the first big 
international competition I had 
been to,” he said. “The level 
of competition was a lot higher 
than I anticipated. I have a lot 
more work to do to get the gold 
medal in 2014, but I was proud 
of myself.” 

According to HSMA’s web- 
site, Bratton has twice received 
perfect marks at testing, was 
Outstanding Student of the Year 
for 2010 and 2011, and in 2011 
was Competitor of the Year and 
Novice Instructor of the Year. He 
is a member of HSMA’s com- 
petition team and his weapon is 
the Bo Staff. He competed in the 
Michigan Sport Karate Circuit 
in 2011 taking first place in 
weapons, in forms and in spar- 
ring. Last year was a big year 
for Bratton - he was awarded 
the 2012 Competitor of the Year 
and Certified Instructor of the 
Year and also earned his 1st Dan 
(black belt) and received his cer- 
tification as a black belt instruc- 
tor in December. 

Bratton has plans to attend the 
international competition in 2014 
in Dublin, Ireland, but this time 
his sight is set on the gold. “Now 
that I know what I am up against 
I know what I have to do to get 
where I want to be. It’s going to 


come down to making the team 
again in June.” 

In order to qualify to be 
on Team USA and travel to 
October’s championships, stu- 
dents from the Ortonville studio 
traveled to Ohio for a regional 
qualifier and then to Dearborn, 
Mich., for a national quali- 
fier, where if they placed in the 
top four in their division they 
became part of the international 
team. Bratton said that five stu- 
dents, including himself, from 
HSMA qualified and went to 
Italy. “I like the sport, it’s a team 
sport when you are competing at 
these huge international tourna- 
ments, but at the same time it 
puts a lot of pressure on the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes it’s extremely 
tough, but I have to motivate 
myself - and I like that,” he said. 

While attending college for 


a degree in primary education, 
he said he practices between six 
to eight hours a week. Between 
now and June he plans to step 
things up and put in more intense 
training and longer hours. 

“The karate showed me what 
I wanted to do when I moved 
back home. I hadn’t declared 
a major at the time, but after 
spending about six months in 
karate I decided I wanted to 
teach,” he said. He is currently 
attending Oakland Community 
College in Auburn Hills, Mich., 
and hopes to transfer soon to 
Oakland University to finish up 
his degree. 

Bratton graduated from 
Goodrich High School in 2009. 
His parents are Kristie Bratton 
and David Bratton (step-father) 
and younger brothers Stephen 
and Ryan. 
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Airman Passenier 
stationed in Montana 

Sault Tribe member Tawni Marie (nee 
Whipple) Passenier, aged 20, graduated 
from U.S. Air Force basic military train- 
ing at Lackland AFB, Texas, and is cur- 
rently stationed in Great Falls, Mont. She 
will be deployed to Japan for three years 
in June 2014. Her parents are Ron and 
Denise Whipple and Elizabeth and Kevin 
Vonlinsowe. Grandparents are Gloria 
Whipple and Lola Walburn of Muskegon, 

Mich, and great-grandmother Betty 
Rorhlack of Mackinaw City. 



Lajoice quadruplet's bom 


Proud parents U.S. ARMY 
Spc. John LaJoice and his wife, 
Tracie, announce the birth of their 
quadruplet miracles — Charlie, 
Korey, Hunter and John. The qua- 
druplets were born at Columbus 
Regional at Midtown Hospital at 
12:19 p.m. to 12:21 p.m. on Nov. 
13. The babies ranged in weight 
from 3 lbs. 5 oz. to 4 lbs. 5 oz. 
and in length from 16.5 to 17.5 
inches. Grandparents are Shirley 
(Andrews) and Mark Lajoice of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The quadruplets 
are joining sister, Karie Maree, 6, 
at home. 



Korey Dylan 


The quads joined older 
sister and mommy's helper 
Karie Maree , 6 , at home. 



John Jose 


Student given life saving 
Heimlich maneuver 


JKL Bahweting School kinder- 
garten paraprofessional, Jennifer 
Corbiere, was monitoring stu- 
dents at lunch on Nov. 20 when 
she noticed one little boy, Conner 
Miller, with his lips turning 
purple as he struggled to breath. 
She quickly assessed the situa- 
tion and performed the Heimlich 
maneuver on the choking student. 
Connor’s dad, Steve Miller, took 


him to the doctor who gave him 
a clean bill of health and Connor 
went back to school. If not for 
the low child to staff ratio at 
the school that allows for very 
close supervision of the students 
and Corebiere’ quick action, the 
story could have had a different 
ending. Pictured, left to right, 
Steve Miller, Conner Miller and 
Jennifer Corbiere. 



Left: Steve Miller, Connor Miller and Jennifer Corbiere 


FALL 2013 HIGHER EDUCATION 
INCENTIVE AWARDS OPEN 


By Brandi MacArthur 

It’s that time of year again. 
Sault Tribe Higher Education 
is offering the Self-Sufficiency 
Incentive Award program for the 
fall 2013 semester. This program 
pays an estimated $30 per credit 
hour for courses passed with a 
C or better. However, this does 
not include repeat courses. Fall 
semester is considered any col- 
lege course completed between 
August 2013 and December 2013. 

Interested students must 
complete an annual higher edu- 
cation assistance application 
packet available for download 
on our tribe’s official website 
(www.saulttribe.com). Under the 
membership service tab, select 
“Education,” and scroll down 
a little bit and click on Higher 
Education. This will open the 
main Higher Education informa- 
tion page, which has our logo in 
the upper right-hand corner. Just 
under this logo it says, “Click 
here for the higher education 
assistance application packet.” 
The first page of the packet is for 
your reference. The second and 


third page (the application and W- 
9 form) must be completed by the 
student and returned to my office 
along with a copy of the student’s 
current tribal card. If the student’s 
card is expired or they have lost 
it, please follow the instructions 
on page 4 to get a new one. 

The fall 2013 grade report 
must include all of the follow- 
ing information: the student’s 
full name, name of the college, 
Fall 2013 (as the semester), final 
grades for each course, and num- 
ber of credit hours per course. 
These items must be on the origi- 
nal report with no alterations: 
no handwriting, no copying and 
pasting, no highlighting. Usually, 
an unofficial transcript or a report 
printed directly from the college 
website will contain all of the 
required information and work 
best for the program. 

All grade reports will be pro- 
cessed after the program closes 
on Jan. 31, 2014. All students will 
be mailed a confirmation letter in 
the regular mail that will confirm 
the number of credit hours that 


each student submitted for the 
program. These letters will take 
at least one week to arrive after I 
receive and process the documen- 
tation. Checks are usually mailed 
out in early-to-mid April. Once 
the checks are ready for mailing, 
a program update will be posted 
to our Facebook page (Sault Tribe 
Higher Education). 

It is recommended that stu- 
dents keep documentation of 
submitting any documents to my 
office. I do not keep any applica- 
tions on file from one year to the 
next so it is very important that 
the student complete the entire 
application packet. Due to the 
high volume of applications, I 
cannot accept any late documen- 
tation. 

If you have any questions, 
please feel free to contact 
Brandi MacArthur, administra- 
tive assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education, bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net, 523 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, (906) 
635-6050, extension 26312, or 
635-7785 (fax). 


JKL ugly sweater day fundraiser 


JKL Bahweting School 
had an Ugly Sweater 
Day on Nov. 20 to help 
raise money for the 
eighth grade class trip 
Chicago. Kids and staff 
paid $1 each to wear an 
ugly sweater. Second 
grade winner, Cayson 
Erno, found a sweater 
that was already ugly 
and then added a doily 
to make it even worse. 
Middle school teacher, 
Aaron Litzner, took first 
prize among middle 
school staff. 



Kewadin Shores security supervisor 
Tony Stefanski receives award 


Gerald (Tony) Stefanski, right, super- 
visor for Kewadin Shores security team, 
recently received a Medal of Honor 
for Gallantry from the St. Ignace Fire 
Department for his role as a volunteer 
fire fighter. 

In early November, Stefanski was 
involved in a rescue on Chain Lake in 
which two area youth went through 
thin ice. Members of the St. Ignace Fire 
Department dressed in water rescue suits 
made their way across the ice to the 
youth, pulling a boat to tow them back to 
shore. 

Responders included 13 members of 
the Fire Department and other area law 
enforcement agencies including the Sault 
Tribe Police Department. 

Please remember to avoid crossing 
frozen bodies of water in a single file, 
never venture onto the ice alone, never 
drive on the ice, and look for large cracks 
or depressions. 

For more ice safety tips, visit the 
Michigan DNR website, michigan.gov/ 
dnr. 
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Representatives Report 


PROUDLY REPRESENTING YOU AT THE HIGHEST LEVELS 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

“Representing All Members Everywhere” 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

A great deal has happened this 
last month. While some of the re- 
ports to the Members in our paper 
are peppered with accusations and 
misinformation, I chose to focus on 
propelling our Tribe forward. I have 
been on a world- wind tour of activity 
to do just that. First, let me recog- 
nize Cathy Abramson for being a 
stalwart partner in representing our 
Tribe at the National level. Her lead- 
ership in Indian health issues has 
been expert and invaluable. 

While some on our Council 
refuse to recognize our contributions. 



1 of 5 Tribal Leaders Invited to Testify 


we have had opportunities and have 
acted to protect or increase our fed- 
eral funding. A perfect example is 
the invitation I received by the US 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee on 
the issue of Contract Support Costs 
for the Indian Health Service. This 
issue suirounds an amount our Tribe 
contends the Federal government 


owes us for our self-governance ad- 
ministration of our health care sys- 
tem. We estimate that we were 
shorted no less than $4 million. Tak- 
ing the time to advocate this issue 
has a potential real and significant 
value. Five tribal leaders from 
across the country were invited to 
testify. I was honored and did my 
best to represent our people. 

The key message is that these 
funds are owed to us for land cessa- 
tions in the 1836 and 1855 treaties. 
At the newspaper deadline, I am be- 
ing considered for a national ap- 
pointment to make recommendations 
to the Indian Health Service to re- 
solving this matter. If selected, I will 
travel to D.C. in January to try to 
find solutions rather than unduly 


capping the U.S. government’s li- 
ability to us. While this issue is con- 
tentious, I believe I can aid in finding 
a diplomatic solution. I have to ad- 
mit, I find these opportunities pretty 
cool. Please see the links below for 


LINKS TO SENATE TESTIMONY & 
WHITE HOUSE TRIBAL NATIONS 
SUMMIT ADDRESS: 

http://www.indlan.senate.gov/hearing/ 

oversight-hearing-contract-support- 

costs-and-sequestration-fiscal-crisis- 

indian-country 

At Time Index *'1:51:16 & 2:13 

http://new.livestream.com/usinterior/ 

WHtribal/videos/34741330 

At Time Index ~ 1:01 


WHITE HOUSE TRIBAL NATIONS SUMMIT ~ Nov. 13, 2013 


In October, I was nominated 
and elected to serve as the Vice 
President for the National Congress 
of American Indians for the Mid- 
West regional. NCAI has been 
around since 1944 and is the pre- 
miere National Native organization 
to advocate for tribes and uphold 
our treaty rights. We have an em- 
bassy in Washington, DC. There 
are eleven other regional vice- 
presidents from across the country 
and a President, 1st Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. I am hon- 
ored to represent our people and 
other Natives from across the coun- 
try. Serving on this body provides 
our Tribe resources, information, 
and opportunities that even the big- 
gest lobbying budget cannot buy. 
Given we have virtually no lobby- 
ing budget, our association with 
NCAI and my role as regional VP 
will put us in the right place at the 
right time when opportunity 
knocks. 



I need to thank our Board of 
Directors for finally approving my 
$10,000 annual travel budget so I 
can fulfill this duty. While my 
predecessors had an unlimited 
travel budget including a private 
chartered plane, I am nonetheless 
grateful. Several of my national 
appointments include travel and 
expenses from federal agencies, so 
this amount should suffice. It is, 
nonetheless, sad that Director Pine 
characterized this travel as padding 
my resume and refused to support 
my travel even when all other 
Board Members did. 

During my recent trip to 
DC, I attended my first day long 
NCAI meeting. We meet three 



times a year. 

My committee 
assignments 
include health, 
education and 
research re- 
lated sub- 
committees. 

This fits well 
with my ap- 
pointment to 
the HHS Sec- 
retary ’ s 
Tribal Advi- 
sory Council 
(STAC) and HHS Tribal Health 
Research Advisory Council 
(HRAC). While my travel is cov- 
ered, there is no compensation 
for these. Our benefit is in the 
direct access to budget and pol- 
icy information, and opportuni- 
ties to set priorities for these 
federal agencies. Rather than 
settling over crumbs, I have the 
chance to fight for a larger piece 
of the pie. 

I published my schedule 
for this trip last so I wont go 
into detail. I will say that both 
Cathy and I worked 16 hour days 
while in DC. One assignment, I 
had was to meet with Senator Patty 
Murray (D-Washington) who is the 
Chair of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. Our goal was to explain the 
basis for our funding in pre-paid 
treaty obligations to exempt tribes 
from sequestration. Another dele- 
gation met with Congressman Paul 
Ryan (R- Wisconsin) to make the 


same arguments. I believe we had 
an impact, but time will tell. I also 
met with Congressman Tom Cole 



(R- Oklahoma) who is American 
Indian and influential in budget 
talks with his Republican col- 
leagues. He was extremely helpful 
in helping us to forecast the possi- 
ble trajectories that the National 
Budget may take. At this point, my 
best guess is that either tribes will 
be exempt from sequestration or 
sequestration will not take affect in 
2014 at all. If so, this will afford 
our Tribal Board the opportunity to 


Over 350 Elected Tribal Leaders from all Across “Indian Country” Packed the Lecture Hall 



replace funding for some programs 
that have been decimated. 

Both Cathy Abramson and I 
got to participate in the White 
House Tribal Nations Summit 
which was a day long event, where 
the President meets with us; the 
Presidential Cabinet (ie. Secre- 
taries of Interior, Health and Hu- 
man Services, Transportation, 
Commerce, Labor, Education, Do- 
mestic Policy, etc.) dialog with 
tribal leaders. This year, I was one 
of 12 tribal leaders from some 
500+ tribes who were invited by 
the White House to address the 
new White House Council on In- 
dian Affairs which is a body made 
up the cabinet members. I am al- 
ready somewhat familiar with the 
Secretary of Interior Sally Jewel, as 
I was one of 10 tribal leaders who 
were invited to meet with her last 
year when she first accepted the 
post. 

While I am in DC, I take 
every opportunity to advocate for 
our Tribe. One way I do this is to 
share a document created by our 
team of division and program di- 
rectors, our Budget Team, Assis- 
tant Executive Director Angeline 
Boulley, Executive Director Chris- 
tine McPherson, Legislative Direc- 
tor Mike McCoy, and Communica- 
tions Director Jennifer Dale for 
preparing and revising this docu- 
ment which helps me to illustrate to 
legislators the impacts of sequestra- 
tion, government shut down, and 
legislative decisions. We have a 
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During my Septem- 
ber trip to DC, 1 was invited 
by an advocacy group to pro- 
vide a Native voice to a Na- 
tional Report of the impacts 
of sequestration to programs 
we all enjoy as citizens. 

Many of these services, we 
take for granted, like Head 
Start, Community Action, 

Meals on Wheels, Upward 
Bound, Workforce Invest- 
ment and Job Training, Food 
Stamps or Commodity 
Foods, Woman and Infant 
(WIC) services, and count- 
less State and Local pro- 
grams which receive funds 
from the Federal govern- 
ment. These programs have 
been drastically cut due to 
sequestration. 

I was pleased to join this effort. 

I will admit to a level of bias with re- 
spect to these issues as 1 (like many of 
our people) grew up in sheer poverty. 
Fortunately for me, 1 was bom in 1965 
when the Great Society programs were 
enacted. I grew up on Food Stamps 
and Commodity Cheese. I am not 
only, not ashamed of this, I want to 
make sure any other Tribal Member 
has the benefit of these services as 
well. This should go without saying as 
a Tribal leader, but the tone and tenor 
of some of our Board has been to get 
the deadbeats off the dole. A direct 
quote was, “we have to do something 
about the chronic users’’ and learn to, 
‘live within our means.” Certainly, 
there are some who remain in poverty 
and continually use our help, but to 
characterize our own people in this 
way to is demonize them and blame 
them for the conditions in which they 


find themselves. I find this shocking 
and counter cultural to our Anishinabe 
Biimaadziwiin. As a high-school drop 
out who went on to earn several de- 
grees, I could claim I pulled myself up 
by my bootstraps, but I recognize the 
help I had along the way and will tight 
to ensure others have the same oppor- 
tunities. Please read the Faces of Aus- 
terity report by going on-line (see link 
to the right) and help us tell the story 
of how humanity benefits from these 
services. 

Finally, this trip to DC was awe 
inspiring. I kept thinking of our foun- 
ders Fred Hatch, Joe Lumsden, Mike 
Wright, Rosemary Gaskin, my Grand- 
mother Maria (Boulley) Parr, and our 
ancestors who I felt with me this entire 
trip. 

Chi MeGwitch , Negee , 


FACES OF AUSTERITY REPORT 


CUTS TO INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE VIOLATE TRUST 

FEATURING: Aaron Payment, Chairmen, Saul! Sle. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
Michigan 


A 21ST CENTURY 
PLAGUE 

Tribal communities are losing the battle in 
the nation’s war against chronic disease 
On average. 16 percent of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives have type 
2 diabetes, a key risk factor for heart 
disease. In some areas, such as southern 
Anzona. the rates are as high as one 
in three More die of heart disease at 
younger ages than other Americans; one- 
third die before the age of 65. 

Living on the front lines is Aaron 
Payment. Chairman of the Sault Ste. 

Mane Tnbe of Chippewa Indians in Upper 
Peninsula. Michigan— a state with one of 
the highest death rates among Native 
Ameneans. Heart disease, diabetes, 
alcoholism, disability, and mental illness 
plague Aaron's tnbe of 44,000. and have 
since he was a boy 
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CRITICAL, BUT 
NOT ENOUGH 

Borne out of a centuries -old relationship 
between the United States and tribes, the 
Indian Health Service (IHS) is the principal 
federal health care provider for 2.2 million 
American Indians and Alaska Natives in 
566 federally recognized Tribes. IHS 
supports personal and public health 
services to improve the health status of 
Native Ameneans and honor the tribes' 
inherent sovereign nghts. 

Aaron sees IHS' value because he spent 
much of his youth living without it IHS 
was one of the Sault Tribe’s first federal 
programs when first federally recognized 
in 1974. “Without it. our chronic diseases 
would be much worse." said Aaron. Today, 
with IHS support the tnbe employs 260 


health care professionals who provide 
care to more than 11,000 people 

Still, it's not enough. As Aaron explained, 
only one-third of the tribe lives in the IHS 
service area and may access care. 
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GOING BACKWARDS 

The tribe s IHS funding has been flat since 
1996. even as health needs and costs of 
care have both Increased. Sequestration 
cut another S220 million from IHS. The 
cumulative impact on the tribe is a 40 
percent IHS funding decrease. "We're 
going backwards." he said. The tribe must 
now "triage" services under "Priority 1A" 
status, providing only catastrophic care 
that is costly in monetary and human 
terms. For example, the tnbe will 
pay for a foot amputation necessitated 
by diabetes, but can no longer afford 
preventive services to avoid diabetes 
altogether. Said Aaron. 
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Sequestration has a compounding 
impact within the tribe, hitting IHS as 
well as Head Start, public safety, natural 
resources, sanitation, and housing. Tribes 
receive a significant portion of their 
funding from the government - some as 
high as 60-70 percent 
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NO GOOD WAY 
TO CUT 

Should sequestration continue in 2014, 
Aaron estimates his tnbe’s IHS funding 
could be cut by S2.5 million With 
no “good way to cut." there will be a 
"dramatic" impact on health: 
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There are other real consequences to 
the uncertainty caused by lawmakers 
"kicking the can" on a sequestration fix: 
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What troubles Aaron most -more than 
the cuts— is the federal government’s 
eroding obligation to the tribes: 
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To Download the full report and learn more about 
how to protect services that benefit our people & 
our neighbors, please visit the web page below: 


http://www.nddunited.org/ 





Above : Personal Donation to Sault Tribe Children's 
Christmas Parties bring total raised to nearly $9,000! 

Below : Personal Donation to Hessel Elders. Each Elder 
Sub-committee received between $500 and $1,000. 




2013 SAULT TRIBE CALENDAR 
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Toll Free: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: 


On Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ & ‘Sault Tribe Guide’ on Facebook. 
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I have never seen a business as profitable as a casino 



Keith Massaway, Director, 
Unit III 

There have been a few mem- 
bers whom have asked me to 
show the other membership that 
our business enterprises make a 
profit. I went to the tribe’s legal 
department, accounting and CFO 
of the tribe and asked if I could 
disseminate this information in 
my unit report. The discussion 
ended with a consensus that I 
could not because this informa- 
tion is privileged and confiden- 
tial, but the members do have a 


right to see this information in 
private. So, basically, I can not 
print exact numbers in my unit 
report. I attempted to bring this to 
the entire board of directors but, 
as of this unit report, it has not 
been discussed yet. 

So, here is my attempt at 
explaining our business profit- 
ability without divulging any 
privileged and confidential 
information. Our casinos are 
extremely profitable. We, in the 
recent past, have netted over 28 
million in a year. Our Midjims 
have consistently made several 
hundred thousand dollars each 
year. Our rental and leasing of 
housing have returned hundreds 
of thousands of dollars also each 
year. The furniture and flooring 
store is also profitable and adds 
to the tribal coffers. 

So, you say, if that is correct, 
the tribal businesses are doing 
very well. They are indeed! Now, 
to explain what happens to all 
of that profit. First of all, our 
Midjims, although the tribal gov- 
ernment isn’t taxing its members, 
it is taxing the businesses it owns. 


The taxes are called corporate 
taxes and almost all of the prof- 
its are swept over to the tribal 
government side for membership 
services. Actually the system 
works very well except over the 
years the tribal tax rate now is so 
refined that at the end of the year 
we have, in fact, taken all the 
profits and then some. The enter- 
prises have to come back to the 
tribal government to get dollars 
for repairs and capitol improve- 
ments. The government is very 
stingy with these give back dol- 
lars because the focus of a gov- 
ernment is to supply services for 
the members and not on building, 
improving and capitalizing busi- 
ness. 

So, even though the Midjims 
make hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in profit, they keep little, 
if any, and repairs go wanting. It 
is the same with the other busi- 
nesses except for our casinos. 

Our bank loans specify that our 
earnings to debt ratio has to be 
a specific number or higher. The 
government can only take 17 mil- 
lion a year over to them out of the 


profits. This leaves a considerable 
amount for all of the needed func- 
tions like marketing, promotions, 
repairs and improvements. It also 
ensures that enough is left over 
so the casino will make its debt 
reduction payments in full. 

With a business like a casino, 
equipment and furnishing wear 
out quickly with such heavy 
use. Millions of dollars go out 
to payroll and benefits and rein- 
vestment, player promotions and 
marketing have to be maintained 
to keep a crucial edge up on our 
competition. All are vital to the 
existence of a casino. Here is 
the rub: the casino markets have 
shrunk considerably over the last 
few years. Nationally, regionally, 
tribally and locally the casino 
industry takes in substantially 
less. As profits shrink, so does 
the reinvestment, but the govern- 
ment’s appetite does not shrink, it 
increases. 

Growing or sustaining gov- 
ernment services means funding 
increases are needed. As a busi- 
nessman I want the tribal busi- 
nesses to retain the needed capitol 


to maintain and improve their 
enterprises. They need to contrib- 
ute liberally to the government 
but not to the point of hurting or 
irreparably disabling the busi- 
nesses’ ability to grow and remain 
profitable. I have not ever seen a 
business that is as profitable as a 
casino. 

I hear many members ask that 
we get out of the casino business 
and into other sectors of enter- 
prising businesses, it is not that 
easy and it is not as profitable. 
Extending into other areas means 
huge start up costs and open com- 
petition from the largest in the 
corporate world. Profits usually 
don’t begin to show up for a few 
years and that would be detri- 
mental to the government and its 
services. 

Thank you for all your e- 
mails and calls. Have a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781 , kmass- 
away@msn.com, (906) 643 6981. 


Supporting legislation to include bullying in criminal code 



Jennifer McLeod, Director, 


Unit I 

Aanii, Anishnaabek, before 
I launch into my article, I 
want to take a moment to say 
MIIGWETCH (thank you) for 
this beautiful year. It was one 
filled with many challenges, 
obstacles and great joy. We wel- 
comed new members into our 
families, but also said farewell to 
others. Life is like that, tremen- 
dous joy, as well as pain. We are 
taught how precious each of us 
is, and to never take for granted 
the time we have together. I 
want to wish you all the joy of 
this holiday season, the love of 
family and all the good things 
the Creator has provided for 
us. Miino-niibaaniima - Merry 
Christmas. 

Bullying is cruel. It is a perva- 


sive problem that can have nega- 
tive consequences for our tribal 
communities and for the right of 
our citizens to live in a safe envi- 
ronment without fear. Children 
suffer it in school, adults suffer in 
the workplace and it has spread 
virus-like throughout our nation, 
state and tribal communities 
through the use of the Internet. 
Sadly, suicide is on the rise, and 
bullying is fast becoming a rea- 
son why. 

Bullying includes direct behav- 
iors such as words, conduct, 
social media posting (cyber bully- 
ing), as well as indirect activities 
like spreading rumors and doing 
other things that cause a person 
physical or psychological intimi- 
dation. But it is not just the “tar- 
get” of the bullying that suffers 
- those who stand by passively 
watching or actively encouraging 
bullying are also victims of these 
hostile acts. Bullying occurs in 
all forms, against all ages, and it 
must be stopped. 

I am against bullying, and have 
written legislation for our tribe 
that not only establishes support 
for policies and procedures to 
address bullying in our commu- 
nities, but also directs that it be 
established in our criminal code, 
with real consequences. By the 
time this article publishes, per- 
haps it will be known if six other 
members of the board of directors 


feel as I do, and bullying will 
be unlawful in our tribe. Until 
that time when it becomes law, 
we must all do our part to “be a 
hero” to anyone we feel is being 
bullied. 

One of the things we can all 
do, is to “step up.” We can teach 
our children what to do. We can 
educate ourselves on what to do. 
Stopbullying.gov is an excellent 
web resource that explains what 
is bullying, cyber bullying, how 
to respond to bullying, how to 
prevent bullying and how to get 
help. I have personally found that 
trying to stop bully-like behavior 
can be very challenging, but we 
must never give up! Over the 
course of my term as a member 
of the board of directors, I have 
seen numerous instances of what 
I consider bully-like behavior 
from the chairman of our tribe, 
and I am “stepping up’ in this unit 
report to address it. It is unaccept- 
able. 

Speaking only for myself, as 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors, as a mother, a grandmother 
and an Anishnaabe woman, I 
DO NOT condone the negative, 
untruthful, antagonistic, harsh, 
deceitful and bully-like actions 
and statements of Aaron Payment 
against anyone. Despite the good 
work he has done for our tribe, 
his behavior against many indi- 
viduals including employees, trib- 


al citizens, children and elders are 
unbecoming of his office, are his 
own, and do not reflect the opin- 
ion of the board of directors or 
the tribe. The board of directors 
has worked on this issue behind 
closed doors on numerous occa- 
sions and it has not worked. In 
fact, at our last attempt, Chairman 
Payment walked out of the meet- 
ing before it was even adjourned. 

No one, least of all the mem- 
bers of the board, want our mem- 
bers or employees to feel threat- 
ened, bullied or harshly treated. 
Many members have felt we were 
condoning or accepting of this 
kind of behavior and that is abso- 
lutely untrue! We have simply 
run out of options available to the 
board at this time to try to stop 
the chairman from committing 
these cruel acts against our mem- 
bers. I will not add to the victims 
pain by giving an accounting or 
providing examples. The threats 
began with his election night 
speech, and have not stopped. 

One need only read his reports 
in our paper or look at the vari- 
ous Facebook groups where he 
posts to see how the intimidation 
occurs. 

I am compelled to bring this 
issue to our people in hopes that, 
through member support, we 
can bring this bad behavior to 
an end, and move forward in a 
positive way. This is not about 


fighting with the chairman. I have 
tried for over a year now, to set 
a good example by not giving 
his remarks an audience. I have 
always tried to respond to hurtful 
and untrue things said about me, 
with simple statements of truth. 
However, the negative behavior 
has extended beyond politics, and 
it is my duty to help protect the 
tribal members and others who 
are being targeted. The tribal anti- 
bullying law will hopefully be a 
deterrent to bullying and, if not, 
then at least it can provide real 
consequences for this reprehen- 
sible crime. 

Victims of bullying need to 
know that there is someone who 
will step up — someone who 
will say, “This is not acceptable.” 
If you believe that bullying by 
anyone, INCLUDING ELECTED 
OFFICIALS is not acceptable, 
“Step up, be a hero.” Write, text, 
email or phone your unit director 
or your chairman, post it on your 
Facebook wall, tell everyone: 
Bullying in Indian Country is 
NOT OK. It is not our way. 

Working together, we can 
make bullying stop! 

Anishnaabe gagige! 
(Anishnaabe for always). 

Jennifer McLeod 
(906) 440-9151 
JmcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 


From the kitchen of Bob Flowers - delicious turkey soup 


The next time you roast a 
turkey, save any leftover skin and 
bits of meat and add them to the 
carcass to make your own turkey 
soup. 

Ingredients: 

1 turkey carcass, ribs, back, tail, 
neck, etc. 

1 cup chopped spinach leaves 
V 2 cup pearl barley 

2 large onions 

3 large carrots 
Leftover turkey skin 
Salt 

1 Vi tsp. ground sage 
1 tbs. coarse-grind black pepper 


Place the turkey carcass into 
a large soup pot and cover com- 
pletely with water. Cover the 
pot, place over medium heat. 
Alternately, place into your slow 
cooker, set to medium. Simmer 
for four to five hours. After two 
hours or so, add water to again 
cover the bones. Cook for the 
remaining time. 

At the end of the cooking 
time, the bones should be soft 
and the house should smell like 
cooking turkey. Remove the 
bones and strain through a col- 
ander into a large bowl. Put the 


broth back into the pot. Slice 
carrots and onions into bite-sized 
pieces and add to the broth. Add 
a tsp. of salt, stir and taste. If it 
tastes right, add the remaining 
ingredients. If not, add more 
salt or more water. Remember 
to season carefully. If there isn’t 
enough of something, you can 
always add more, but once it’s in 
the pot, it’s not coming out. 

Cover and turn heat to medi- 
um. While the soup is starting 
to cook, remove as much meat 
from the bones as is possible and 
add it to the soup. Cook over low 


heat for about forty minutes. The 
soup is done when the barley 
is softened. Serve with a hearty 
homemade bread with butter. 

For fun, and to surprise your 
family, here’s a bit of tomfool- 
ery. I’ve been teasing my kids, 
and now my grandkids, ever 
since they were old enough to 
speak that one day, I was going 
to serve some “dirty-sock-soup.” 
Before Thanksgiving I bought 
some food-grade cheesecloth 
and had a friend sew it into two 
socks. When I made the soup, 

I had my 4-year-old grand- 


daughter dip these “socks” into 
soy sauce to stain them a dirty 
brown color. Just before serving 
the soup, we added those socks 
to the soup, and made sure to 
ladle a sock into her mom’s and 
my own soup bowl. We served 
a very tasty and strange looking 
soup that night. We had “dirty- 
sock-soup” for dinner, just 
before my daughter and grand- 
kids had to go home. It was 
great fun and brought smiles. 

Now you have a new idea for 
tricking your friends , family or 
whomever. 
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Abramson invited to tribal nations conference 



Cathy Abramson, Director, 
Unit I 

November was an extremely 
busy and exciting month for me. 
Because I serve as the Bemidji 
area representative on Secretary 
Sebelius’ Tribal Advisory 
Committee, I was among the trib- 
al leaders who were invited to the 
2013 White House Tribal Nations 
Conference in Washington, 

D.C. I am always quite honored 
to represent our Anishinaabe 
nation at these national meetings. 
Whenever I have the opportunity 
to speak, I do so on behalf of our 
ancestors, our elders, our present 
citizens and those future genera- 
tions. 

On Nov. 12, Chairperson 
Payment and I met with Senator 
Debbie Stabenow regarding a 
number of issues, and, in particu- 
lar, contract support costs. After 
that, I returned to the National 
Congress of American Indian 
(NCAI) preparatory meeting for 
the Tribal Leaders Summit. NCAI 
produced a short film in regards 


to the mascot issue. Make sure 
you check it out. 

By special invitation, I attend- 
ed the memorandum of under- 
standing (MOU) signing ceremo- 
ny between Notah Begay of the 
Notah Begay III Foundation and 
Dr. Yvette Roubideaux of Indian 
Halth Service (IHS). They are 
collaborating on activities aimed 
at preventing childhood obesity 
in American Indian and Alaska 
Native youth. Sharing of best 
practices on the implementation 
of community -based activities 
directed at addressing this issue 
will be included. While in atten- 
dance, I had the opportunity to 
share with them the great success 
of our Chi-Nodin Running Club. 

It is my hope that we can revive 
this very popular and successful 
club. 

After the MOU signing, I 
attended the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs listening ses- 
sion. This was the most emotional 
and powerful session I have ever 
attended. Tribal leaders described 
the harsh effects of sequestration 
brought upon their communities. 
A tribal chief cried as he told his 
story on behalf of his people. It 
was obvious that our spirits were 
with us in this room. Our Native 
people there were refueled with 
conviction and strength to carry 
out our mission that our ancestors 
fought so hard for. 

On Nov. 13,1 attended the 
White House Tribal Nations 
Conference and got to shake 
hands with President Obama. I 
was very happy to hear him say 
that they will be working on the 



Cathy Abramson (left), chairperson of the National 
Indian Health Board, getting a report from Dr. Yvette 
Roubideaux, a member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
and the director of Indian Health Services. 


contract support costs issues. This 
is the first time he has publicly 
stated this. I am hoping that this 
is a good sign. As many other 
tribes, our tribe is owed approxi- 
mately $4 million in contract sup- 
port costs. This has been a long- 
standing issue and one I hope 
comes to a resolve soon. 

While at the summit, I attended 
the IHS listening session. I pre- 
sented the effects of sequestra- 
tion, the importance of advanced 
funding and the continued need 
to hold IHS harmless from any 
future sequestrations. I, also, 
had the distinct honor of meet- 
ing Secretary Sally Jewell of the 
Department of Interior. 

On Nov. 14 and 15, 1 attended 
the Health and Human Services 
Secretary Tribal Health Advisory 
Committee meeting. This is a 
time when tribal leadership meets 
face to face with the various 
heads of agencies such as the 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration 
(SAMSHA), IHS, Administration 
for Children and Families 
(which includes Head Start), 
Administration for Community 
Living (Administration on 
Aging), Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services, Health Resources and 
Services Administration and 
National Institutes for Health. 

Issues I brought forth before 
Secretary Kathleen Sebelius was 
the need to keep Indian Health 
Services held harmless in case of 
another sequestration, advance 
apropriations for IHS , the need 
for a tribal liaison in the Office 
of Management and Budgets and 
a Tribal Advisory Committee 
to advise OMB . Another issue 
brought forth was the concern 
with continued cuts in Head Start, 
which would make the standards 
impossible to meet. 

I would like to take this time 
to thank our board of directors for 
their support and understanding 
with the work I do on our peo- 
ple’s behalf at the national level. 

I am from the Wolf Clan and my 
job is to protect our people and 
our way of life. I am doing so 



Memorandum of understanding signing ceremony between Notah 
Begay of the Notah Begay III Foundation and Dr. Yvette Roubideaux of 
Indian Health Service (front, left and right). 



Left, Senator Mike Crapo, ranking member of the Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs Committee and member of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Cathy Abramson (center), Chair of the National Indian 
Health Board and Sault Tribe Unit I board member. Right, Congressman 
Mike Simpson, chairman of the House Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Committee, a member of the House Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Committee and the House 
Labor, Health and Human Services and Education Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Both members are completely supportive and are push- 
ing our issues. Congressman Simpson was especially supportive of 
Education. 


by being an active participant so 
that we may prevent any more 
inequities and travesties that have 
already been bestowed on our 
people. 

I would also like to take this 
time to say chi-miigwech to all of 
you (especially my family) who 
have supported me throughout 
these years. We never accom- 
plish anything by ourselves. We 
accomplish what we do because 


of the presence of our ancestors 
and the continued prayer from 
our people. 

With that said, I wish you all 
peace, love and happiness during 
the Christmas season. Remember 
always, Jesus is the reason for the 
season! 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me 
at cabramson@saulttribe.net or 
(906) 322-3823. 


McKechnie earns child development credential 


Robin McKechnie, an early 
childhood educator at the 
Sault Tribe Child Care Center 
in Sault Ste. Marie, recently 
earned an Infant and Toddler 
Child Development Associates 
(CD A) credential from the 
National Council for Professional 
Recognition in the field of Early 
Childhood. 

“Robin is not only an employee 
of the Child Care Center, but she 
is also a Head Start grassroots 
success story having been a Head 
Start child herself,” said Tiffany 
Menard, manager of the center. 

“She was also a parent in the 
program before becoming an 
employee.” Menard further indi- 
cated McKechnie ’s three children 
are all successful graduates of the 
Head Start Program. Her youngest 
son even participated in the Early 
Head Start Home Based-Program 
for children providing home visits 
to pregnant moms and children 


from birth to three years old. 
“Robin believes that Early Head 
Start and Head Start helped get 
her children prepared for school in 
a manner in which she never could 
have done on her own,” noted 
Menard. 

In order to earn a CD A, 
McKechnie had to take three 
classes on early childhood 
development through Bay Mills 
Community College, submit a pro- 
fessional portfolio to the Council 
for Professional Recognition, 
work under observation in the 
classroom and pass both a written 
and oral tests administered by a 
CD A representative. 

McKechnie must have continu- 
ous professional development and 
recertification to maintain the 
certification, just like all other 
educators. 

“As Robin’s supervisor,” 
Menard said, “I hope she will con- 
tinue on with her education and 


earn her associate degree in early 
childhood development.” 

McKechnie started working at 
the Child Care Center in 2006 as 
a part-time aide and was promoted 
to a full-time aide position in 
2011. 

She believes completion of the 
CDA classes and obtaining this 
credential reinforced the impor- 
tance of her role as an early child- 
hood educator and provided a bet- 
ter understanding of the importan- 
tance of her job with the infants. 

“As the supervisor of the 
Child Care Center staff, I com- 
pletely agree that having staff 
who believe in the philosophy that 
child care is not just babysitting, 
but an educational experience for 
children makes for a much more 
successful and well run program,” 
said Menard. 

“I am super proud of Robin for 
her commitment to the program in 
achieving this credential.” 
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Representatives’ Reports 


— two sides to every story 


Focusing 



Bridgett Sorenson, Director, 


Unit III 

This month’s report will be 
focusing on truths. I really can’t 
fathom why anyone would want 
to go around and spread lies, 
partial truths or spinning what 
actually happened or was said. An 
example would be if I said, “Jack 
did not show up to work today” 
You might think fire him, or that 
maybe he quit. What was not 
said is that Jack was hospitalized. 
There are two sides to every story 
but unfortunately you may be get- 
ting only part of the one side of 
the story. 

It has been said that I want to 
fire people out of retribution. I 
am not that kind of person who 
retaliates. My 10 years working 
for the tribe had a few bumps 
along the road but, for the most 
part, was a very enjoyable time in 
my life. Now that I am a member 
of the governing body it makes 
sense to try to improve the things 
that I saw and continue to see 
and point them out and hold that 
chain of command accountable. 

I was involved in a dispute 
with the chairman on Facebook 
towards the end of September. 
Something I typed was not keep- 
ing up with what my mind was 
saying. If someone read the post 
slowly they would realize it 
does not make sense as typed. I 
apologize to this team member 
for what has been construed. I 
DID NOT say to fire this person. 
Do I think people need to be 
accountable? Absolutely ! This 
conversation ended in the chair- 
man threatening to sue me for a 
statement that I made regarding 
him. Threatening to sue me will 
not make me cower, it will not 
make me change my values. 

It has been said that I breached 
confidentiality with the casino 
team member surveys. The sur- 
veys were anonymous, were kept 
in envelopes and opened by the 


on truths 

whole board and chairman. I did 
photo copy a small percentage of 
them to make sure that there was 
no funny business. The chairman 
merged the documents and that is 
when I realized along with other 
directors that all the information 
was not there. There is a serious 
conflict of interest on his part for 
merging the document when the 
surveys contain information about 
his family member (I am not sug- 
gesting anything on the relative). 

I did not need to do the surveys to 
know what was going on, I lived 
it, and I have a great relationship 
with the team members that I 
think threatens people. 

Recently it was stated that I 
had a team member from my unit 
who was terminated and that he 
supposedly talked to me and I 
sat on his appeal hearing. I can 
tell you this much, anytime a 
team member contacts me I spe- 
cifically say, I cannot talk to you 
because I am or may be on your 
appeal hearing. The funny thing 
is that the person he is implying 
that happened with I did not even 
know he was terminated. I did sit 
on an appeal the day he implied 
this happened and it was not even 
someone from my unit. 

It is being stated that at our last 
meeting we shut down member- 
ship issues specifically because 
at large members were in atten- 
dance. We were behind all day 
and wanted to get the meeting 
started. We opened the meeting 
and voted to wait until the end 
of the meeting for membership 
issues. The whole process is not 
easy especially if you are running 
behind because on one hand you 
have staff that have been waiting 
to present and members in the 
audience who may have come 
to hear these presentations and 
resolutions and then you have 
members that may just be there 
to address the board, either way 
someone has to wait. Every mem- 
ber that had a concern was heard 
by the board that night. 

In my 1.5 years on the board, 
the chairman has left four meet- 
ings before we were finished. 

After looking at past video 
recordings, this also happened 
during his last term. 

As far as the resolution for 
Livestream that I presented, my 
goal was that when videotaping 
our meetings the tribe should 
own the information. It should 
be done by an employee of the 
tribe and be viewed by only Sault 
Tribe members. I really do not 


understand a valid argument to 
those stipulations. The entertain- 
ment manager is a salaried team 
member, attends the meetings 
and has new capable equipment 
so the membership will still be 
able to watch the meetings. For 
those who do not realize what is 
happening is all for politics and 
campaigning. Some people like to 
grandstand for a camera. I have 
no problem as an elected official 
being videotaped. When the par- 
ties involved are not neutral and 
using it as a tool for campaign- 
ing it is wrong. I don’t think that 
people realize that by allowing 
the world to view our meetings 
we are only harming ourselves. 
The information is our member’s 
business and no one else’s. 

The next election cycle is 
almost six months away. The 
chairman requests a $50,000 
travel budget. Projected for 2014 
we are $7 1 ,000 in the black for a 
multi million dollar organization. 
His travel is included in the board 
budget. Directors have asked 
him for the past six months or so 
to do his own budget for travel. 
Every time the item comes up 
there is no supporting documenta- 
tion. There should be X amount 
of trips to D.C. or other cities, X 
amount of hotel stays, X amount 
of mileage, X amount of meals. 
This is just a guide which would 
be helpful to make a decision 
on. The board voted on Dec. 2 to 
approve a $10,000 budget. In my 
personal opinion, I believe the 
money will be spent on the meet- 
ings around the state, post cards, 
room rentals and food and bever- 
age. Put the pieces of the puzzle 
together, travel budget, statewide 
meetings (with fewer than 10 
members per meeting in the 
U.P.), election six months away. 
There has been little or no com- 
mitment to attend the monthly 
elder meetings in our units unless 
there is a picture and a check to 
be presented. The new request is 
for election information, hence 
the calling of a special meeting 
on Dec. 10. The original request 
was denied by the enrollment 
and election committee chair and 
now our team members are being 
threatened of insubordination if 
they don’t comply. Thankfully, 
the Enrollment Department and 
Election Committee report to the 
board as a whole. 

The casino COO has presented 
the board with their 2014 bud- 
gets. This came up for a vote 
on Dec. 2. 1 told the COO that 


I could not and will not support 
this budget until he trims some 
fat off the top. We need front line 
team members to serve our cus- 
tomers. How do you save money? 
By cutting 10 front line workers 
or a couple top heavy positions? 
In the year and half we have been 
presented with positions that 
people are holding that are not 
reflective of actual performance 
or skill set. The casinos need an 
overhaul. The plan has been to 
continuously cut with no plan for 
increased revenue. Some people 
say the board micro manages too 
much, some say the board needs 
to take action. I believe that we 
have staff that is responsible to 
manage our businesses but if 
we don’t get moving in the right 
direction, the board will be mak- 
ing necessary changes. 

The tribe is in an ugly state 
right now. Tribal members, team 
members, board member’s and 
their families are being threatened 
and bullied. I do not condone 
this behavior. The board has met 
and has been advised of freedom 
of speech. While I may partially 
believe that, I guess I am naive 
or something to think that just 
because we have the freedom of 
speech someone would threaten, 
lie or bully anyone. This creates a 
hostile work environment which 
I do believe was a reason we 
lost the 7+2 case. Members have 
stated that the directors need to 
work with the chairman; I was 
very much on board with that 
during my first six months or so 
until I witnessed these behaviors. 
Has anyone considered that the 
person claiming to have a degree 
or qualifications in leadership 
would actually lead and work 
with the 12 of us? An example 
would be for me to try to divide 
my kids against each other and 
bully them. Do they respect me? 
Do they want to work with me? 
The funny thing is that the vast 
majority of the board works 
together. We do not need to be 
friends, we just need to come 
together and compromise to move 
forward. I can disagree with my 
fellow directors on a resolution 
and move on. The key here is to 
move on! 

I suggest for someone that is 
relatively new to tribal politics to 
read archived newspapers on the 
Sault Tribe website, past video 
taped meetings and past meeting 
minutes to shed some light on the 
truth. 

On the Dec. 2 meeting agenda 


were constitutional amendments 
that have not been discussed by 
the board during a workshop. 
These were a separation of pow- 
ers, at large representation, right 
of initiative, recall and a bill of 
rights. I really get disgusted when 
items are added to a meeting, 
especially of this importance, 
when the board has not had the 
opportunity to discuss the items 
prior to a vote. Members see 
our agenda and may want to be 
present for a certain discussion 
or vote on an item and we table 
it because we have not had the 
opportunity to discuss it as a 
group. When it comes to constitu- 
tional change we need to go into 
our communities and talk to our 
members and get their input. 

I believe the Chairman is afraid 
he is losing support and wants 
to hurry up and pass laws so he 
can try and get more support with 
new board members. He has con- 
tinually stated who his favorite is 
and most recently said she is the 
only one worth keeping. What do 
you think about that statement? Is 
your representative working for 
you? My job is for the Sault Tribe 
not one person’s interests. 

I recently had one of my at 
large members email me that she 
was very much upset with me. 

She claimed I have come out 
against things that would be help- 
ful time and time again. Nothing 
specific was mentioned so how 
do I know what you wanted me 
to support nor to ask what my 
reasons may have been about 
what I was supposedly against? 

I have been accused of not fight- 
ing for all members? What does 
that mean? When I vote it is for 
the best interest of Sault Tribe. 

I cannot offer much other than 
conversation for support to out 
of service members. It was also 
stated I have become very dark 
and that I am ready to fight all 
the time. I am a very passion- 
ate person who likes to have fun 
and does not like to be around 
negative or dramatic behavior. 
When you are constantly defend- 
ing yourself, your members, your 
team members and your co-board 
members from lies, threats and 
bullying behavior, I believe you 
are ready to fight. I will fight for 
what I believe in and will not 
back down from anyone, but I 
am not a fighter until you put my 
back to the wall. The last thing is 
I am truly sorry that out of area 
members feel like they are the 

See “Two sides ” pg. 26 


Fall 2 percent distributions have been 



Joan (Carr) Anderson, 
Director, Unit V 


As I write my months report, I 
will start out saying “happy and 
safe holidays” to all. Remember 
this is the season for giving and 
forgiving. This is what Christmas 
is all about, so have a good one. 

On board news, we have fin- 
ished our 2 percent monies. Short 
term and long term contributions 
out of our casino’s revenue to our 
cities and counties. Every unit 
of long term is different and the 
short term is divided. In Unit V, 
the long-term amount that was 
sent out was $39,000 and that 
was for the fall. The short term 
for the fall was $61,991.91 and 
the wants were $194,362.50, so 
you really have to look at this 


very carefully and make some 
big choices. This is how I tried 
to be fair: Forsyth Township (fire 
truck), $4,000; Skandia West 
Branch (fire truck gear), $4,000; 
Munising Public Schools Native 
American Education (GED), 
$15,497.90; City of Munising 
Food Pantry, $5,000; North Star 
Academy Community Learning, 
$1,000; Marquette/Escanaba Fleet 
Funding undercover car, $5,000; 
City of Marquette NMU Resource 
Center, $2,500; AuTrain Township 
trail head development, $5,000; 
Alger County Altran, $5,000; 
Marquette Meal on Wheels, 
$5,000; and County of Marquette 
Dental Outreach, $1,500. 


I really did the best I could with 
fairness and distribution. 

I will move on to our Unit V 
areas. For people who are becom- 
ing 60 years old in our area and 
want to be involved, come to 
our elder’s doings and meetings 
for our Munising and Marquette 
area. Here is some information: 
Our Munising chairman is Anita 
Nelson (906) 387-4763; Munising 
dinners are on the first Monday of 
the month starting at 5 p.m. and 
the third Monday is a meeting 
at 4 p.m. and dinner at 5 p.m. In 
case of cancellations in Munising, 
I would check at the tribal center 
(906) 387-4721. 

Our Marquette chairman is Joe 


awarded 

Gray, (906) 249-3303. Marquette’s 
meetings and dinners are on the 
first Thursday of every month at 
6 p.m. This activity is held at the 
Holiday Inn in Marquette. 

So members get involved, you 
are welcome. If you need more 
information I will try and help, 
call me at (906) 387-2802. 

Remember, we have moved our 
prescription pick up in Marquette 
from the Salvation Army to the 
Medical Center, room 108. For 
further information, call the tribal 
center at (906) 387-4721. 1 am 
very happy about this, it is a start 
for our Marquette area. 

Have a great holiday with fam- 
ily and friends! 
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Leading by example and lessons shared 



Debra Pine, Director, 


Unit I 

Ahniin kina gwaya! Hello 
everyone! How are you this fine 
holiday season? 

Recently I have been strug- 
gling with an important topic, 
one I find myself on the receiv- 
ing end of. It’s bullying. I was 
always taught that you lead by 
example. This is even more 
important now considering the 
position I hold. 

As a young person, I was 
taken to ceremonies, deep in the 


woods over in Hannahville. The 
old people would hold them way 
in the back woods so nobody 
would find us. Looking back, I 
understand now why they did it 
that way. It was to protect our 
way of life because the govern- 
ment outlawed the practice of 
Native religion. I didn’t question 
it too much then, I just attended. 
Happy to be with my friends who 
were Indian like me. 

The old people of the time did 
not have the benefit of television 
and most of them thought it was 
a waste of time anyways. The 
ones who practiced the traditions 
also said it interfered with them 
and their communication with the 
other side. The belief is that your 
helpers will always come to help 
you but you need to be at peace 
and paying attention in order to 
see or hear the signs. Television 
just added noise. 

One of the most interesting 
teachings for me was the teach- 
ing on leadership. They gath- 
ered the kids, mostly tweeners. 
The little kids did not have to 
participate, they could just play 


in and around the circle but us 
older ones were expected to act 
our age and pay attention. We 
were being taught respect for our 
elders. When an elder spoke, you 
sat quietly and asked no ques- 
tions. It was believed that your 
questions in your head would be 
answered if you took the time to 
listen patiently. It was hard, espe- 
cially when you are sitting with 
your friends, all you want to do 
is visit. 

The old man leading us talked 
about how the leaders have the 
hardest job in the world. They 
carry the weight of the people on 
their backs. He spoke Anishinabe 
first and then would translate for 
those of us who were not fluent. 
He talked about past leaders and 
the strength they must have had 
in order to endure removal, the 
loss of our land and the starva- 
tion of our people. He spoke so 
eloquently that nobody moved 
and we all listened intently as he 
moved around the fire, quickly 
making eye contact with each 
one of us to see who was actu- 
ally listening. He would then tilt 


his back to the stars and continue 
with the lessons we needed about 
caring for our people and the 
difficulties we would probably 
face as young people who would 
eventually take over this enor- 
mous job. I don’t think any of us 
believed that part, heck, we were 
just kids. Now I see these people 
who I went to ceremonies with, 
seated on their councils, just like 
me. Drawing strength from the 
same memories of the ceremo- 
nies we attended as kids. 

In the end, before he let us 
go get ready for bed, his parting 
words were, “Be kind to your 
leaders. You don’t know what 
they carry. Understand that if 
you are not kind and patient with 
your leaders, you won’t know 
good leadership until you are 
without it.” 

Sharing this with you is hard 
for me considering the secrecy 
surrounding the ceremonies. 
These are lessons from the 
Wabino and are meant to be 
shared around a fire during one 
of the four seasonal gatherings. 
Writing it and sending it out to 


by elders 

you feels strange to me and yet 
necessary. 

Many times when I am faced 
with difficulties as a leader, I 
draw on this memory. It’s a hard 
thing to do, lead by example, 
especially when you have grown 
up on the reservation and your 
first instinct is to fight. I want 
to say a special prayer for the 
elders who took the time to teach 
us back then, I had no idea as a 
young person what a gift I had 
been given and how important 
it’s been in helping me in this 
time of my life. 

This is where I will stop for 
now. You all take what you need 
from what is shared and leave the 
rest. May the Creator bless you 
this coming Christmas season. 

Minobii niibaa-aname’e giizh- 
igad! Merry Christmas! 

Dbaajimitaadaa! Biginoonshin! 
Let’s talk about it, call me! 

Baamaapii kawaabmin! See 
you later. 

Sincerely, 

Debra- Ann Pine 
(906) 440-1334 
debrapine @ yahoo .com 


Proposed constitutional amendments: Right of Initiative, 
Recall and Removal, Bill of Rights and a new Unit VI 



DJ Malloy, Director, 


Unit I 

Last month, I wrote about a 
resolution that had been placed 
on a meeting agenda after I 
proposed reducing board wages 
by 25 percent. The intent was 
to prohibit board members from 
having employment outside the 
tribe under the contention of 
“conflict of interest.” If passed, 
it would have disqualified me 
from sitting on the board, and 
would have prohibited anyone 
from having employment, in 
any capacity, outside the board 
of directors. The author of 
the resolution pulled it off the 
agenda at the beginning of the 
meeting. It isn’t a dead issue, 
but for now, it appears to be on 
the back burner. 

Constitutional reform — I 
have placed four items on the 
December meeting agenda. Each 
one is a proposed constitutional 
amendment: Right of Initiative, 
Recall and Removal, Bill of 
Rights and a proposal for the 
addition of an At Large Unit VI 
with elected representation. I 
am hoping that these items, and 
perhaps others, can be put out 
as a ballot question to you via a 
Secretarial election. 

I thought it best to wait to 
put these items on the agenda 
until the draft document from 


the Constitutional Convention 
Committee had been com- 
pletely explored. Once it was 
rejected and set aside by the 
board, I felt compelled to 
offer singular amendments 
to assist Sault Tribe citizens. 
Constitutional reform has little 
support as a whole document 
rewrite. However, I believe it 
is important to have a mecha- 
nism whereby the members 
can petition their government 
for change as well as have a 
way to remove or recall elected 
officials who they believe have 
failed them. The Bill of Rights 
amendment would guarantee the 
same rights afforded U.S. citi- 
zens, and the At Large Unit VI 
would offer one or two elected 
board seats to members who 
reside in Michigan North of the 
45^ parallel and south of the 
Mackinaw Bridge, or who cur- 
rently live outside the service 
area and choose to vote in that 
unit. 

I believe in constitutional 
reform. When our tribe ini- 
tially sought federal recogni- 
tion, their intent was to be 
inclusive to those who reside 
within our traditional lands 
(1836 Ceded Territory). It was 
also their intent to provide a 
real constitution; not the Indian 
Reorganization Act boilerplate 
corporate document we were 
left with. It is difficult to imag- 
ine why the BIA rejected such a 
document, other than to say we 
couldn’t govern ourselves as a 
genuine government. 

Time and experience has 
proven the corporate template 
foisted upon us is, to say the 
least, an improper way to struc- 
ture tribal government. We are 
not a corporation whose board 
of directors consists of industry 
experts (government or busi- 


ness). Our board of directors is 
a body elected without mini- 
mum qualification mandates, 
background experience and 
there is no accountability during 
a term of office other than the 
ballot box. The tribe deserves 
better, and this system has to 
change. I will be placing these 
items on the agenda until we get 
forward movement on constitu- 
tional reform and put the power 
of the government back into the 
hands of the citizens. 

Budget cuts — If the rumors 
out of Washington, D.C., are 
correct, by the time you read 
this paper, we will have avoided 
federal sequestration. Word is, 
they have come to an agreement 
that would eliminate seques- 
tration for a two-year period. 
That means that the 2 percent 
in federal funding cuts made 
to our budget in anticipation of 
sequestration can be put back in 
the budgets from whence they 
came. I will not support any 
“willy nilly” reprogramming of 
these dollars. These cuts were 
made to budgets already deep in 
shortages to provide basic and 
most needed services. 

Our Elders Division, Health 
Services Division, Head Start 
programs and other services 
that have had to endure the cuts 
deserve to be made whole again. 
I pledge my continued support 
to our programs , staff and mem- 
bership services and to restore 
their budgets with the 2 percent 
earmarked to cover sequestra- 
tion mandates. 

I also still believe in cutting 
the board’s wages back as a 
gesture of solidarity. The board 
should not be immune to bud- 
get cuts. When budget cuts are 
made to departments and staff, 
it is not done as if to say “you 
don’t earn it.” It is cut because 


there are financial constraints. 
No more, no less. And so, too, 
is my belief about board pay. I 
am not inferring the board does 
not earn their pay. I am saying 
the board should take the same 
cuts each and every department 
must take. I have talked about 
this with tribal members and 
staff. I have not had even one 
person disagree with the prem- 
ise. 

Christmas and family — This 
time of year I especially remem- 
ber all those who have walked 
on and the blessings they shared 
with me. I miss their hugs, see- 
ing their smiling faces and their 
eyes twinkle with the glow of 
Christmas tree lights . And even 
though I miss them, I can still 
feel their love. I am lucky in 
that way. There are however, so 
many people who find this time 
of year to be too emotionally 
challenging. Keep your heart 


open to these folks and try to 
make this holiday season a bit 
easier on them. Check in on 
your neighbors. Include people 
to have dinner with your fam- 
ily. Reach out to someone who 
has experienced a tragic loss. 
Help someone in need make 
Christmas come for their chil- 
dren. One act of kindness has 
been known to save a life, and it 
feels so good too! 

I wish you all a joyous and 
merry Christmas ! May your 
holidays be spent in the compa- 
ny of friends, family and loved 
ones. Nothing feeds our spirit 
or wellbeing more than love and 
happiness. I wish you all the 
very best of the season. 

If you want to contact me, 
please email dmalloy@sault- 
tribe.net or call (906) 440-9762. 

Merry Christmas and happy 
new year! 

DJ Malloy 


Focusing on truths — 
two sides to every story 


From “Two sides/’ pg. 25 
stepchildren. 

I cannot express enough that 
I use the analogy of my son liv- 
ing with me and I provide and 
am there for him, he moves to 
college and I am not right there 
for him and cannot provide 
for him any longer. It is not 
as though the tribe has kicked 
you out of the tribe. The U.R is 
the homeland that we currently 
own and run our businesses 
and services from. I know it is 
not always easy, but the door 
is always open for our family 
to return home to a place we 
can take care of them. The key 
to being able to branch out our 
operations and services will be a 
downstate business venture with 


sustainable growth. 

I have confidence that our 
tribe will move forward in 2014. 
The board is grabbing the reigns 
and will be making those tough 
decisions to turn our casinos 
around. We will be working on 
strategic planning, paying down 
our debt and future economic 
development. 

I wish every one of our mem- 
bers a safe and happy holiday 
season! Thank you for having 
the confidence in me to repre- 
sent your interest. 

Here is to great things in the 
New Year! 

My contact info is: 
bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
643-2123 (office) and 
430-0536 cell. 
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Revenue, 



Catherine Hollo well, 
Director, Unit II 


We’ve had a full agenda of 
government and enterprise activi- 
ties this month with revenue, 
budgets and employment being 
the top priorities. We have also 
had substantive discussions about 
how best to move forward in 
order to achieve economic, social 
and environmental prosperity for 
our people. 

The big picture view is our 
obligation to: 

— Protect and enhance the 
quality of the lives of members 
through a combination of eco- 
nomic opportunities and a safety 
net of social services; 

— Protect the culture and 
traditional practices of our anishi- 


budgets and employment top 


naabe people; 

— Respect and protect the 
spirit of the ancestors that have 
gone before and the future gen- 
erations to come; 

— Exercise the powers of self- 
government secured by the 1836 
treaty; 

— Protect and preserve the 
tribe’s homeland; 

— Protect the tribe’s treaty 
rights both on and off reservation; 
and 

— Provide a safe and healthy 
environment for everyone living 
within our homelands. 

With respect to that discussion, 
it is becoming increasingly clear 
that governance through an insti- 
tutional “committee process” will 
be a more productive method for 
accomplishing our objectives than 
our current method of governance 
through board workshops. For 
instance, the establishment of an 
Internal Audit Committee in 2010 
has proven to be very effective. 

So, with that in mind, I am 
bringing forward a recommenda- 
tion to dust off the Economic 
Development Commission and 
redesign it to better serve as a 
vehicle for evaluating and driv- 
ing economic initiatives under 
consideration. As well, there are 


plans under way to reestablish an 
active Land Use Committee to 
better manage our tribal assets. 

Finally, we are primarily a 
grant economy supplemented by 
tribal support dollars. Given the 
hardship it poses to our tribal 
operations when funding sources 
are continually in flux and uncer- 
tain, I will be advocating for a 
standing Budget Formulation 
Committee in order to effectively 
utilize the time and resources 
of our budget, accounting and 
departmental staff. 

These are the foundational 
building blocks necessary to pro- 
actively accomplish tribal obliga- 
tions to our people and communi- 
ties. 

A quick note about the 
Affordable Care Act (AC A): 
Although it has been a very par- 
tisan issue across the land and 
people have strong feelings about 
whether it is a good direction for 
the U.S., clearly it is here to stay. 
ACA has profound implications 
and opportunities for our tribal 
health system. We urge all tribal 
members who do not currently 
have private health insurance 
to investigate what is available 
through the health exchanges 
and/or eligibility for expanded 


Medicaid. If you have questions 
or need assistance, please contact 
Tribal Health at info@saulttribe. 
net or (906) 632-5200. We expect 
to get more information to all 
tribal members in January. 

I would like to announce 
my recent appointment to the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency’s (EPA) National Tribal 
Operations Committee (NTOC) 
for Region V, which covers the 
Great Lakes area. I am deeply 
honored to serve in this capacity 
and to be a voice at the table for 
regional tribal nations and the 
dedicated staff who stand on the 
frontlines protecting the quality 
of our resources for generations 
to come. 

The end of January begins 
another election season for our 
tribe. I sincerely hope everyone 
takes the time to share your 
thoughts and get answers to 
issues that are important to you. 
This is also a good time to make 
sure your address information is 
current and that you are regis- 
tered to vote. 

TRIBAL ENROLLMENT: 
Please call whenever you change 
your address: (800) 251-6597. 

VOTER REGISTRATION: 

The voter registration form can 


priorities 

be download at our website at 
www.saulttribe .com/go vemment/ 
tribal-elections. Complete and 
sign (no photo copies) and mail 
to Tribal Election Committee, PO 
BOX 102, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

TRIBAL NEWSPAPER: Win 
Awenen Nisitotung ( One Who 
Understands). You can arrange to 
have the tribal newspaper sent via 
electronic mail by calling (906) 
632-6398 or send email to 
jdburton@saulttribe.net. The ben- 
efit — especially to out of area 
tribal members — is the edition 
will be emailed to you on the day 
of publication. 

I want to end by wishing a 
blessed Christmas season to you 
and your families; our work- 
force who so often go above and 
beyond the call of duty; to all 
our community volunteers and 
traditional helpers; and a special 
holiday wish for our active duty 
veterans who might be far from 
home keeping us safe. This is the 
season to pray and celebrate good 
tidings. Let’s remember to show 
our love to one another. 

Merry Christmas, everyone! 
Catherine Hollowell 
Unit2tribal @ gmail .com 
(906) 484-6821 


Difficult to keep positive while communicating the 
hard issues we face — it's a monthly balancing act 



LANA CAUSLEY, DIRECTOR, 


Unit II 

I thought about this unit report 
all month. During our board 
meeting along with my personal 
and group meetings with elders 
and members, it seems that a lot 
do not want to read reports as its 
political and people get frustrated 
with attacks and propaganda. It’s 
a fine line what to write and what 
to keep to myself as an elected 
official. This communication 
is our only true form out to the 
entire membership and it’s dif- 
ficult to keep positive but also 
communicate the hard issues we 
face. I don’t want to write about 
all the untruths, hatefulness and 
political wars we face internally 
everyday, but I also cannot print 
that all is rosy within our govern- 
ment. I try to balance and get 
meaningful, truthful information 
out in the very little space I have 
once a month. 

As I stated last month, we 
have many projects going on and 
with the coming election, you all 
will have to go through the same 
promises, hurry up we better do 
something and the same old hate- 
fulness that comes with election. 
Truly watch and listen to peoples 


words, this will guild you. 

We continue to meet and 
work on recommendations for 
improvement at our casinos. We 
have been provided a detailed 
“SMART goals” list. These are 
specific, measurable, attainable, 
realistic, time based plans to 
increase revenue and promote a 
healthy workplace for us. 

The key goals identified and 
deemed a priority: 

MORALE — The measures 
to increase the morale in the 
workplace are, appeal policy 
re-established, policy’s upheld 
with workplace gossip, leader- 
ship development training, reduce 
occurrences of nepotism/favorit- 
ism, performance based increases, 
reduce politics in workplace, 
positive initiatives in workplace, 
restructure hiring policy. 

DRUGS IN THE WORK- 
PLACE — The measures iden- 
tified to decrease the drugs in 
our workplace are, Employee 
Assistance Program offered for 
first time offenders, change dates 
of drug testing, increase our at- 
hand resources to identify the use 
of drugs at work, increase surveil- 
lance monitoring, drug task force 
team. 

COMMUNICATION - 
Enforce company communication 
policy, re-introduce quality con- 
trol meetings with team members, 
schedule regular per shift meet- 
ings in each department, open 
forums with team members and 
management. 

CLEANLINESS OF PROP- 
ERTIES — Improvement in 
structures repair, speed up hiring 
process in positions, hiring quali- 
fied personnel, regular inspec- 
tions. 

FOOD QUALITY - 
Cleanliness of individual depart- 
ments and work stations, maintain 


buffets seasonal, improve quality 
of presentation, proper food stor- 
age standards, provide proper 
training, ingredients in food. 

These are a few of the goals 
that have been provided to the 
board with realistic plans to reach 
the improvements needed, along 
with a timeline for each. I want 
to say that, in the past, the board 
did not have to intervene to this 
extent and I, for one, do not like 
to micromanage or have this as 
a constant discussion, but times 
have changed and our casinos 
have lacked in many areas. It’s 
clear through the recommenda- 
tions provided by outside consul- 
tants as well as the team member 
surveys we completed. The above 
is just the start of many changes 
to come and I will expect all to 
be completed by the timelines 
given and will be prepared to 
hold accountable management to 
get the goals completed. We have 
had very candid discussions and 
our improvement plans cannot 
stall any longer. In closing about 
this topic, I hope that our planned 
changes and discussion do not 
get MIS -read as wanting anyone 
fired. Change is always hard, but 
true management and pride with- 
in our workplace will advance 
our properties and make us more 
successful in operations. 

All the members probably 
do not know, but I managed a 
business in my past (along with 
many other life’s experiences ), it 
wasn’t a high prestige company 
but rather a small operation that 
WAS and IS profitable. The posi- 
tion came with very long hours, 
constant review of savings, no 
nonsense approach to staff mem- 
bers protection with company 
policy, open door policy to staff 
suggestions and input and up 
front straightforward communica- 


tion! I don’t normally talk about 
my experiences, but I do pride 
myself in my common sense and 
success for the company I worked 
for, managing came with respon- 
sibility and expectations and once 
there, you either sink or swim. I 
loved the job, the challenges and 
hard work. I do bring that to the 
table and my expectations for our 
company’s success are priority. 

Miigwetch to all team mem- 
bers who work on the front line 
everyday, our casinos belong to 
you and the more ownership and 
pride you take in your positions 
is what will always make us suc- 
cessful. 

We will be having discussions 
on certain amendments to our 
constitution. I’ve been working 
and recommending this approach 
from the start. We can discuss 
with members each and every 
amendment proposed and plan 
to accommodate the change as 
well as financially be able to sus- 
tain the change. This will be our 
discussion now for the next few 
months and I look forward to it. 

Our budgets are balanced for 
the time being and as always, 

I simply won’t spend money if 
it’s not identified and a priority. 

I have requested that the admin- 
istration identify staff that can 
review and vet business proposals 
that can increase our revenues, 
we have had this in the past and, 
to date, we have no one identi- 
fied, it’s upsets me greatly the 
stall and steps backwards we 
have taken with this approach. 
(I’m trying to be positive but 
wanted you aware it’s a priority 
for me). 

This past weekend a member 
created a map of all the (IHS) 
Indian Health Services loca- 
tions available to our out of the 
service area members. The map 


shows each location and contact 
information. I will be request- 
ing that we do an article in our 
tribal paper as well as our own 
health division communicating 
this information for members that 
cannot make it here to our clinics. 
Look for this coming soon. 

In closing, I must touch on the 
subject of the board’s position 
in regards to bickering, fighting, 
etc. I firmly state that the board, 
in my opinion, is well versed 
in the problems we face and 
most have the desire to advance 
our people. We have different 
thoughts and discussion but, for 
the most part, it’s respectful and 
we work together. I’ve voiced to 
my fellow board that taking the 
“victim” stance for past mistakes 
is old and simply is not an excuse 
anymore. Again, watch closely, 
members, I am confident you see 
through the muck and can identi- 
fy the same old political cries that 
you have been hearing for years. 

I assure you I have respect for my 
fellow board members and most 
return respect to me in conduct- 
ing business. 

Christmas time — I’m thank- 
ful for our families and our tribe. 

I want to wish everyone a blessed 
season with you and yours, 
remember our veterans who espe- 
cially struggle this time of year 
and thank them, hug them! Please 
do an act of kindness or take part 
in making a Christmas miracle 
come true, even if its a very small 
one, I so believe in miracles at 
this time of year, it kind of gives 
me goosebumps because I know 
they happen everyday. 

Watch closely, baamaapii. 

Lana Causley, Unit II board 
representative, (906) 484-3818 or 
484-2954, Lcausley@saulttribe. 
net. 
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Saturday, January 18 at 7 p.m + 


CASINOS 


1-800-KEWADIN ! kewadin.com 


DreamMakers Theater 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Ticket Prices? $52.50 and $42.50 
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